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IN  »  nation  fo  divided  as  the  Englifh,  it  could  fcarcely  chap. 
be  expeded  that  the  death  of  one  fovereign,  and  the  ^^^^  "'^ 
acceffion  of  another,  who  was  g^ially  believed  to  155s. 
have  embraced  oppofite  principles  to  thofe  which  pre- 
vailed, could  be  the  oiigeft  of  univerial  (atisfiidion :  YeC 
VoL.V,  •  -  B  fo 
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xxxviiT*  ^®  wcrc  mieo-d^fpleafed  with  the  prefent  condttA  'oT 
y_  -  _  i  tflatrs,  and  fuch  apprehenfions  were  entertained  of  fti- 
*S$*.  turity,  that  the  people,  overlooking  their  theological 
fvliidt|.^'  difpiJtcs,  cxprcfTcJ  a  general  and  unfeigned  joy  that  the 
fceptre  had  paflbd  into  the  hand  of  tliza'oeth.  That 
princcfs  had  difcovcred  great  prudence  in  her  condu<S 
during  the  reign  of  her  fiftcr  ;  and  as  men  were  fenfible 
of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  ihe  was  every  moment 
expofcd,  compafTion  towards  her  fituation,  and  concern 
for  her  fafety,  had  rendered  her>  to  an  uncommon  degree,, 
^the  favoufite  of  the  nation*  .A  parliament  h;*d  been  a^- 
fembled  a  few  days  before  Mary's  death;  and  when 
Heathe,  arcbbiihop  of  York,  then  chancellor,  notified  to 
them  that  event,  fcarcely  an  interval  of  regret  appeared  5 
and  the  two  houfes  immediately  rcfoundcd  with  the  joy- 
ful acclamations  of  "God  fave  queen  Elizabeth!  Long 
•*  and  happily  may  fhe  reign  !"  The  people,  lefs  actuated 
by  fadion,  and  lefs  influenced  by  private  views,  ex- 
preiled  a  joy  ilill  more  general  and  hearty  on  her  procla- 
mation; and  the  aufpicious  commeitcement  of  this  reign 
prognoAicated  that  f^icity  and  glory,  whtcb9  during  itt 
whole  couric^  ib  uniformly  attendjed.it  % 

Elizabbtv  was  at  Hatfield  whep  ihc  heard  of  her 
fifter's  dpath;  an^^  after  a  few  days,,  flbe  went -.thence 
to  London  through  crowds  of  people,  who  ftrove  with 
each  other  in  giving  her  the  ftrongcft  teftimony  of  their 
affection.  On  her  entrance  into  the  Tower,  fhe  could 
not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  great  difference  between  her 
prcfent  fortune,  and  that  which  a  few  years  before  had  at- 
tended her,  wiien  ihe  was  condudied  to  that  place  as  a 
'  '  prifoner,  and  lay  there  expofed  to  all  the  bigoted  malig- 
nity of  her  enemies.  She  fell-  on  her  knees,  and  oxp reiled 
hfsr  thaiYk9  to.Uaaven  for  the  deliverance  which,  the  Al- 
iDighly  had  giaaicd  her  horn  her  bloody  peiieoitofsj  a 

*     •  • 
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deliverance,  fhe  faid,  no  lefs  miraculous  than  that  which  CHAP, 

XXXVIII 

Daniel  had  received  froiii  the  den  of  lions.  This  ad  of  y_  -  _  j 
pious  gratitude  Icenis  t6  have  been  the  la((  circumftance,  xssU 
'  in  which  flie  remembered  anjpafl'hardfliipSBnd  injuries. 
With  a  prudence  and  inagnaninnity  truly  laudable,  fb^^ 
buried  all  offences  in  oblivion,  and  received  with  affabi* 
lity  even  thofe  who  had  with  the  greateft  malevo- 
lence agairrft  her.  Sir  Harry  Bennifield  himfelf,  to  whofe 
cuftody  fhe  had  been  committed,  and  who  had  treated  her 
with  feverity,  never  felt,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her 
reign,  any  effc6ts  of  her  refentment*'.  Yet  was  not  the 
gracious  reception,  which  fhe  gave,  proftitute  and  un- 
diiltnguifliing.  When  the  biibops  pame  in  a  body  to 
make  their  obeifance  to  her,  flie  exprefled  to  all  of  them 
fentiments  of  regard ;  except  to  Bonner,  from  whom  flkb 
turned  afide,  as  from  a  man  polluted  with  blood,  who 
was  a  juft  objcQt  of  horror  to  every  heart  fufceptible  of 
humanity  S 

After  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  domeflic 
affairs,  Elizabeth  notified  to  foreign  courts,  her  fifter's 
death,  and'  her  own  accefTion.  She  fent  Lord  Cobham 
to  the  Low  Countries,  where'  Philip  then  redded  $  and 
fhe  took  carQ  to  exprefs  to  that  monarch,  her  gratttudt 
for  the  prote^bn  which  he  had  aflPordcd  her,  and  her 
defire  of  perfovering  in  that  friendlbip  which  had  fo  hap* 
pily  commenced  between  them*  Philip,  who  had  long 
Ibreiecil  this  evtot,  gnd  whb  ftill  hoped,  by  meatns  of 
Elizabeth,  to  obtain  that  dominion  over  England,  of  ' 
which  he  had  failed  in  efpoufing  Mary,  immediately 
difpatched  orders  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  his  ambafTador  at 
London,  to  make  propofals  of  marriage  to  the  queen  j 
and  he  offered  to  procure,  from  Rortie,  a  difp^nfiation  for 
that  purpofe.  But  Elizabeth  foon  came  to^the  refolution  - 
^  declining  the  propolal,-  She  faw  th^t  the -nation  hadf 

^  finrneti  vol.  u,  p  174.  c  Jbid.   Hei->o,  p  loz. 
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entertained  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  Spanifli  alH^nce 
during  her  fiftcr's  reign ;  and  that  one  great  caufe  of  the 
*5j>'  popu'arity  which  fhe  herfclf  enjoyed,  was  the  profpedt  of 
being  freed,  by  her  means,  from  the  danger  of  foreign 
fubje^ion.  She  was  fenfible,  that  her  affinity  with  Phi- 
]jp  was  exatSUy  fimilar  to  that  of  her  father  with  Catbe* 
fin^  of  Arragon ;  and  that  her  marrying  that  monarch 
was,  in  tfk&f  declaring  herfelf  illegitimate,  and  inca« 
pable  of  fucceeding  to  the  throne..  And,  though  the 
ppwer  of  the  Spaniih  monarchy  might  ilill  be  fufficient, 
in  oppofition  to  all  pretenders,  to  fupport  her  tide,  her 
mafculine  fpirit  difdained  fuch  precarious  dominion,  ^ 
which,  as  it  would  depend  folely  on  the  power  of  ano- 
ther, muft  be  exercifed  according  to  his  inclinations  ^ 
But,  while  thefc  views  prevented  her  from  entertaining 
any  thoughts  of  a  marriage  with  Philip,  (he  gave  him  an 
obliging,  though  evafive,  anfwer;  and  he  dill  retained 
.  fuch  hopes  of  fucccf^,  that  he  fent  a  meilenger  to  Rome^ 
with  orders  to  ibiicic  the  difpenfation. 

Ths  queen  too,  on  her  fitter's  death,  had  written  to 
^ir  Edward  Carne,  the  Englifli  ambaffiulor  at  Rome,  tp 
nopfy  her  acceffion  to  the  pope ;  but  the  precipitate  na- 
ture olr  Paul  broke  through  all  the  cautious  meafures  con- 
certed by  this  young  princcfs.  He  told  Carne,  that  Eng. 
land  was  a  fief  of  the  holy  fee ;  and  it  was  great  temerity 
in  Elizabeth  (o  have  afllimed,  without  his  participation, 
the  title  and  authority  of  queen:  That  being  illegiti- 
mate, ibe  cpuld  not  poifibly  inherit  that  kingdom  $  nor 
fouMhe  annul  the  fentence  pronounced  by  Clement  VIL 
^nd  Paid  (IL  wi(h  regard  to  Henry's  marriage :  That 
were  he  tb  proc^  with  rigour,  he  ihould  punifli  this 
criminal  invafion  of  his  rights,  by  rejecting  all  her  ap- 
plications ;  but,  being  willing  to  treat  her  with  paternal ' 
indulgence,  be  woul4  ftiU  f^cep  the  door  of  grace  open 

4  Camdai  in  Kcaocif    }70»  Burnet,  fd.  iL  p.  375. 
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to  her  :  And  that,  if  fhe  would  renounce  all  nrctenfions  to 

the  crown,  and  fubmit  entirely  to  his  will,  (he  fhould  .  ^ 

(experience  the  utmoft  lenity,  compatible  with  the  dignity  'iS^* 
of  the  apoft olio  fee*.  When  this  anfwer  was  reported 
to  Elizabeth^  (he  Was  afloniihed  at  the  cbara£^er  of  that 
Hged  pontiff ;  and,  having  recalled  her  ambaflador,  (he 
Continued  with  more  determined  rcfolution  to  purfue 
thof^  meafures  which  already  ihe  had  iecretly  em** 
Inraced. 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partizans  of  ihe  catholid 
Religion,  had  retained  eleven  of  her  fifter's  couiifellors; 
but,  in  order  to  balance  their  authority,  fhe  added  ei'^ht 
more,  who  were  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  protcft- 
ant  communion  ;  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  Rf-cfta- 
of  Bedford^  Sir  Thotnas  Parry,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  JJil^p'^X' 
Ambrofc  Cave,  Sir  Francis  Knolles^  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  aotreUgicUb . 
whom  (he  created  lord  keeper,  and  Sir  William  Cecil, 
iecretary  of  ftate^    With  thefe  tounfellorsj  particularly 
Cecily  fills  frequently  deliberated  concerning  the  expe* 
diency  of  reftoring  the  [)iroteft^t  religion,  and  the  means  ' 
of  executing  that  great  cnterpriib.    Cecil  told  her,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had,  evfer  iince  her  father^s 
reignj  inclined  to  the  reformation;  and,  though  l.cr  fifter 
had  conflraincd  them  to  profcfs  the  ai.cicnt  faith,  the 
cruelties  exercifcd  by  her  rtlinlftcrs,  iK.d  ilill  more  alien-  • 
ated  their  affections  from  it:   That  ha;jpily  the  interefts 
of  the  fovereign  here  concurred  with  the  inclinations  of 
the  people ;  nor  Was  her  title  tO  the  crown  compatible  . 
with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  gkmtilF:  That  a  Cen« 
ience,  fo  (blemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes  againft  her 
tnoiher's  marriage^  could  not  poffibly  be  tecalled,  wtth- 
oat  inflidiilg  a  mortal  Wound  on  the  Credit  of  the  fee  of 
Rone  i  and  evteni  if  (he  were  allowed  to  retain  the  crown* 
it  would  only  be  on  an  uncertain  and  dependent  footing ; 

•  FmImv PmI,     !•  '  Stt|pt*t  AaSt  fDl.  ^ 

^     •  B  3  Thai 
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xnCTlir  circumflance  alone  counterbalanced  all  d^ngeiS 

—  Jr  whatfoevcr;  and  thefe  dangers  tfaemiclyes,  if  narrowly 
'55^  examined,  would  be  found  very  little  formidable :  That 
the  curies  and  execrations  of  the  Romlfli  church,  when 
not  feconded  by  military  force,  were,  in  the  prefent  age, 
more  an  objeA  of  ridicule  than  of  terror,  and  had  now  as 
little  influence  in  this  world  as  in  the  next :  That  though 
the  bigotry  or  ambition  of  Henry  or  Philip  might  incline 
them  to  execute  a  lentence  of  excommunication  againfl: 
her,  their  interefts  were  fo  incompatible,  that  they  never 
could  concur  in  any  plan  of  operations ;  and  the  enmity 
of  the  one  would  always  enfure  to  her  the  friendfliip  of 
the  other :  That  if  they  encouraged  the  difcontents  of  her 
catholic  fubje^,  their  dominions  alfo  abounded  with  pro- 

V  teftanti,  and  it  would  be  ealy  to  retaliate  upon  them : 

That  even  fuch  of  the  £ngli(h  as  feemed  at  piefent  zeal* 
oufly  attached  to  the  catholic  faith,  would,  moft  of  them, 
embrace  the  religion  of  their  new  fovereign  ;  and  the  na- 
tion had  of  late  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  thcfc  revo- 
lutions, that  men  had  loft  all  idea  of  truth  and  falfehood 
in  fuch  fubjctSts:  That  the  authority  of  Henry  VHI.  fo 
highly  raifed  by  many  concurring  circumilances,  Rdk 
enured  the  people  to  this  fubmi/Iive  deference}  and  it  waa 
the  lefs  difficult  for  fucceeding  princes  to  continue  the 
nation  in  a  track  to  which  it  had  fo  long  been  accuf- 
tqmed:  And  that  it  would  he  eafy  for  her,  by  beftowing 
on  protefiants  all  preferment  in  civil  oiices  and  the  mi« 
litia,  the  church  and  the  unlverfities,  both  to  enfure  her 
own  authority,  and  to  render  her  religion  entirely  predo- 
minant 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  intereft, 
led  her  to  favour  the  reformation}  and  ibe  remained  not 
long  in  fufpence  with  regard  to  the  party  which  £ke 
ihould  embrace.   But,  though  determined  in  her  own 

■  ■ 

.  S  Bunci^  voL  S.  |u  377*  CuaUn,  p.  370^ 
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ttiind>  file  refolved  to  proceed  by  gradual  and  feture  fieps,  ^^^y^, 
and  not  to  imitate  tlie  e)cample  of  Mary^  in  encouraging  ^  _  _  ^ 

the  bigots  of  her  party  to  make  immediately  a  violent  in-  *55*» 
vafloii  on  the  el^ablifned  religion  ''.  She  thouo-ht  it  re* 
quifite,  however,  to  Jifcover  fuch  fymptoms  of  lier  in- 
tentions, as  might  give  encouragement  to  the  proteftants, 
fo  much  deprefled  by  the  late  violent  perfecutions.  She 
iiki'mediately  recalled  all  the  exiles,  and  gave  liberty  to  the 
pHfohers  who  were  confined  on  account  of  religion.  We 
are^told  of  a  pleafantry  of  one  Rainsford  on  this  occafion, 
1^0  faid  to  die  queen,  that  he  bad  a  petition  to  present 
her  in  behalf  of  other  prifoners  called  Matthew,  Mark» 
tuke,  and  John :  She  readily  replied,  that  it  behoved  her 
firil  to  confult  the  prifoners  themfelves,  and  to  learn  of 
them  whether  they  defired  that  liberty  which  be  de- 
inanded  for  them 

Elizabeth  alfo  proceeded  to  exert,  in  favour  of  the 
reformers,  fome  a6ls  of  power  which  were  authorized  by 
the  extent  of  royal  prerogative  during  that  age.  Find- 
ing that  the  proteftant  teachers,  irritated  by  perfecution, 
broke  out  in  a  furious  attadc  on  the  ancient  fuperdition, 
and  th:|t  the  6o'manills  replied  with  no  lefs  zeal  iand  acri« 
mony,  Ihe  publlihed  a  proclamation,  by  which  ihe  inhi-  t 
bltied  all  preaching  Without  a  fpecial  licence^;  and  though 
ihe  difjsehftd  with  thefe  orders  in  favour  Of  fome  preach- 
ers  of  her  own  kB^  flic  took  care  th1at  thev  fhould  be 
the  moft  calm  and  moderate  of  the  party.  She  alfo  fuf- 
pended  the  laws  fo  far  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  fer- 
vice,  the  litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the 
gofpels,  to  be  read  in  Engliib.  And,  having  firil  pub- 
li&ed  injandibns  that  all  the  churches  ihould  conform 
thetnfehres  to  the'pran^ice  of  her  own  chapel,  ihe  forbade 
hofte  to  be  any  mom  elevated  in  her  prefencfe ;  an 

k-0(irner,  vol.  ii.  p.  378.   Camden,  p.  371,  *  Heyliji, p.  103* 

*  Hsyiin,  p.  104-    Sirypr,  vol.  >.  p.  4r* 
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plied  the  moil  material  confequences  K 
155^*  These  declarations  of  her  intentions,  concurnng  with 
preceding  fufpicions,  made  the  biihops  forefee^  with  cer- 
tainty, a  revolution  in  religion*  They  therefore  refilled 
to  ofiiciate  at  her  coronation ;  and  it  was  with  fome  dif« 
ficulty  that  the  biibop  of  Carliile  was  at  laft  prevailed 
on  to  perform  the  ceremony.  When  ihe  was  conduced 
through  London,  amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  her 
fubje£l:s,  a  boy,  who  perfonatcd  Truth,  was  let  down 
from  one  of  the  tr  iumphal  arches,  and  prefented  to  her  a 
copy  of  the  Bible.  She  received  the  book  with  the  moft 
gracious  deportment  j  placed  it  next  her  bofom ;  and  de- 
clared, that^  amidft  all  the  coilly  teilimonies  which  the 
city  had  that  day  given  her  of  their  attachment,  this  pre* 
fent  was  by  far  the  moft  precious  and  moft  acceptable"* 
Such  were  the  innocent  artifices  by  whych  Elizabeth 
jiifinuated  herfelf  into  the  affedions  of  her  fubje€b.  Open 
in  her  addrefs,  gracious  and  aftable  in  all  public  appear* 
ances,  fbe  rejoiced  In  the  concoarie  of  her  fubjedb,  en* 
tered  into  all  their  pleafures  and  amufements;  and,  witb-i 
out  departing  from  her  dignity,  which  (be  knew  well 
how  to  prefervc,  {he  acquired  a  popularity  beyond  what 
any  of  her  predeccflbrs  or  fucceflbrs  ever  could  attain. 
Her  own  fex  exulted  to  fee  a  woman  hold  the  reins  of 
empire  with  fuch  pradence  and  fortitude :  And  while  a 
yQung  princefs  of  twenty- Bve  years  (for  that  was  her  age 
at  her  acceffion),  who  poBefled  all  die  graces  and  initnua* 
tion,  though  not  all  the  beauty  of  her  fex,  courted  the 
•  afFe6Hons  of  individuals  by  her  civilities,  of  the  public  by 
her  fcrvices,  her  authority,  though  corroborated  by  the 
flri6tc(l  baiius  of  law  and  religion,  appeared  to  be  derived 
entirely  from  the  choice  and  inclination  of  the  people* 

1  Catnd-n,  p.  371.  Heylin,  p.  104.  Strype,  tol,  i.  p.  54.  $towe>  p.  635. 
A  Eitrne;,  vol.  U.  p.  3S0.  Stfjrpe,  vol.  i.  p*  9$, 
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A  Sovereign  of  this  difpofition  was  not  likely  to  of-  C  H  a 
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fend  her  fubjccls  by  any  ufelefs  or  violent  exertions  of  ^  _j 
power;  and  Elizabeth,  though  ihe  threw  out  fuch  hints  155^ 
as  encouraged  the  proteftants,  delayed  the  entire  change 
of  religion  till  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  which  was  ApirKi. 
fummoned  to  aflemble.   The  eledions  had  gone  entirely''"*'^ 
againft  the  catholics,  who  feem  not  indeed  to  have  made 
any  great  ftruggle  for  the  fuperiority " ;  and  "the  houfes 
met,  in  a  dirpofition  of  gratifying  the  queen  in  every 
particular  which  fhc  could  defire  of  them.    They  began  ■ 
the  fefTion  with  an  unanimous  declaration,     that  queen 
Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the  word 
of  God,  as  the  common  and  ftatute  laws  of  the  realm,  ' 
*•  the  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  law- 
**  fully  defcended  from  the  blood-royal,  according  to  the 
*<  order  of  fucceffion,  fettled  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII."  " 
This  aA  of  recognition  was  probably  dilated  by  the 
queen  herfelf  and  her  minifters ;  and  (he  (hewed  her  mag< 
nanimity,  as  well  as  moderation,  in  the  terms  wfaidi  flie 
employed  on  that  occaiion.   She  followed  not  Mary's 
pra^ice  in  declaring  the  validity  of  her  tnother's  mar- 
riage, or  in  exprefsly  repealingthe  a.€t  formerly  made  againft 
her  own  legitimacy :  She  knew,  that  this  attempt  muft 
be  attended  with  reflciS^ions  on  her  father*s  memory,  and 
on  the  birth  of  her  dcceafed  fiftcr  ;  and  as  all  the  world 
was  fenfibie,  that  Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  fioleyn  was 
merely  the  efFc£l  of  his  ufual  violence  and  caprice,  (he 
fcorned  ta  found  her  title  on  any  a£^  of  an  ailenibiy,  which 
had  too  much  proftituted  its  authority  by  its  former  vart'* 

fc  Notwithftanding  th«  bias  of  the  nttion  towatdt  iht  ptoNftut  Mt^  it 
•ppuri,  (hat  fome  violence,  it  leaft  acicordiog  to  our  prefeot  idcM,  ^as  tf,fti 
in  thefe  e)e£linns:  Five  candidate!  were  nominated  by  the  cmk  to  each  bo« 
rough  and  three  to  each  county ;  and,  by  ihe  (bertflft  authority,  the  memberi. 
were  chofen  from  axnong  ^hefe  eandI4«lca*  Stt/ltttf^ftrs  <»IIt3idiy  Edw4rJ 

•  B  Blii*  cap*  p 
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^      J  iA  the  general  opinion  entcruined  with  regard  to  thb  fad^ 
»iS^    which  a^[>eared  the  more  undoubted,  the  lefs  anxiety  ihe 
difcovefed  in  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  enquiries  $  (he  tbok 

poflcffion  of  the  throne,  both  as  her  birthright,  and  as  en- 
fured  to  her  by  former  acls  of  parliament  j  and  fhc  never 
appeared  anxious  to  diftinguifh  thcfe  titles?. 

Th£  firft  bill  brought  into  parliament,  with  a  view  of 
trying  their  difpoiition  on  the  head  of  religion,  was  that 
for  fiippreifing  the  monafteries  lately  eret^ed,  and  for  re- 
fioring  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  to  the  queen.  This 
point  being  gained  with  much  difficulty,  a  bill '  was 
next  introduced,  annexing  the  fupiemacy  to  the  crown ; 
and  though  the  queen  was  there  denominated  govemefsy 
not  head^  of  the  church,  it  conveyed  the  fame  extenfive 
power,  which,  under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercifed 
by  her  father  and  brother.  All  the  bifliops  who  were 
preient  in  the  upper  houfe  ftrcnuoufly  oppofed  this  Jaw; 
and  as  diey  pofTeiTed  more  learning  than  the  temporal 
peerSy  they  triumphed  in  the  debate ;  but  the  majority  of 
voices  in  that  houfe,  as  well  as  among  the  commons,  was 
againft  th«m*  By  this  a£b  the  crown,  without  the  con« 
cufrence  either  of  the  parliament  or  even  of  the  convo* 
cation,  was  velEted  with  the  whde  fpirkual  power ;  might 
reprefs  all  herefies,  might .eftaUifli  or  repeal  all  canons, 
might  alter  every  point  of  difcipline,  and  might  ordain 
or  abolifti  any  religious  rite  or  ceremony''.  In  determin- 
ing hcrefy,  the  fovereign  was  only  limited  (if  that  could 
be  called  a  limitation)  to  fuch  dodrines  as  had  been  ad- 
judged hejrefy,  by  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  by  tho 
0rft  four  general  couacals^  or  by  any  general  council  which 
ibllowed  the  Scripture  as  their  rule,  or  to  fuch  other  doc- 

P  CaTdcn,  p.  172.    Heylin,  p.  T07,  loS. 

<)  1  £lit.  tap.  I.   Thi»  iaft  fowcr  ma«  aaew  recognised  la  the  «d  of  aoi- 
fornttj.   I  Eiif .  »• 
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tciaet  IS  IhouM  •  hcreafler  be  dcnomissted  'faerefy  by  the  c  h  a  p« 
IHirliament  and  convocaiioii.   In  order  to  mrctfe  this 
authority,  th«  queen,  by  a  chafe  of  tbe  a^,  wis  em-  1558. 

powered,  to  name  commiflioners,  cither  laymen  or  clergy- 
men, as  fhe  fliould  think  proper  j  and  on  this  claufe  was 
afterwards  founded  the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  commifHon; 
which  afiuroed  large  difcretionary,  not  to  fay  arbitrary 
powers,  totally  laoonipatilile  with  any  exa£l  boundariet  in 
the  conftitution.  Tbek  proceedings  Indeed  were  only 
oonTiAent  with  abrQlute.iBoiuurci^;  but  were  entirely  fait- 
able  to  the  genius  of  the  a£l  on  vi4iich  they  were  efiablifii  • 
edj  an  wSt  that  at  once  gave  the  crown  alone  all  the 
power,  which  had  foroserly  been  claimed  by  the  popes, 
but  which  even  tbefe  ufurping  prelates  had  never  been 
able  fully  to  exercife,  without  fome  concurrence  of  the 
national  cler-gy. 

Whoever  refufed  to  take  an  oath,  acknowledging  the 
queen's  fupremacy,  was  incapacitated  from  holding  any 
office  ;  whoever  denied  the  fupremacy,  or  attempted  to 
deprive  the  queen  of  that  prerogative,  forfeited,  for  the 
firfl  offence,  all  his  goods  and  chattels  |  for  the  fecond, 
was  fubjeAed  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunirej  but  the 
third  o£^nce  was  declared  treafon*  Thefe  puniibments* 
however  fevere,  were  lefs  rigorous  than  thofe  which  were 
formerly,  during  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  in- 
Aided  in  like  caies* 

A  LAW  was  pafled,  confirming  all  the  ftatutes  enabled 
in  king  Edward's  time  with  regard  to  religion^:  The 
nomination  of  bi(hops  was  given  to  the  crown  with- 
out any  ek^ion  of  the  chapters :  The  queen  was  em- 
powered, on  the  vacancy  of  any  fee,  to  feize  all  the  tem- 
poralities, aqd  to  bellow  on  the  bi(hep«ele6l  an  equivalent 
in.  the  impropriations  belonging  to  the  crown.  This  pre* 
tended  equivalent  was  commonly  much  inferior  in  value  % 
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XXXV 11^'  ^        ^  qoceiiy  amidft  all  het  concern  for 

ligion,  followed  the  example  of  the  preceding  reform^ 
*5S'*    ers».  in  committing  depredations  on  the  ccclefiaftical 
revenues. 

The  bifhops  and  all  incumbents  were  prohibited 
from  alienating  their  revenues,  and  from  letting  leafes 
longer  than  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.  This  law 
fcemed  to  be  meant  for  fecuring  the  property  of  the 
church }  but  as  an  exception  was  left  in  favour  of  the 
crown,  great  abufes  ftiU  prevailed*  It  was  afual  for  the 
courtiers  during  this  reign,  to  make  an  agreement  with 
a  bifliop  or  incumbent,  and  to  procure  a  fi^dous  aliena- 
tion to  the  queen,  who  afterwards  transferred  the  lands 
to  the  perfon  agreed  on  *.  This  method  of  piilaging  the 
church  was  not  remedied  till  the  beginning  of  James  I.  ' 
The  prefent  deprefTion  of  the  clergy  expofed  them  ta 
all  injuries;  and  the  laity  never  (lopped,  till  they  had 
reduced  the  church  to  fuch  poverty,  that  her  plunder 
was  no  longer  a  compenfation  for  the  odium  incurred 
by  it. 

A  SOLEMN  tnd  public  difputation  was  held  during  this 
fdfion,  in  prefence  of  lord  keeper  Bacod,  between  tfaef 
divines  of  the  protefbnt  and  thofe  of  the  catholic  com-* 

mimion.  The  champions,  appointed  to  defend  the  reli- 
gion of  the  fovereign,  were,  as  in  all  former  inftancesy 
entirely  triumphant ;  and  the  popifli  difpUtantS,  being 
pronounced  refra(5lory  and  obftinate,  were  even  pUnifhcd 
by  imprifonment'.  Emboldened  by  this  viftory^  the' 
protefhims  ventured  on  the  kill  afid  mofl  important  ftep, 
and  brought  ii|Co  parliament  a  bill"  for  abdifliing  the 
mafs,  and  le-eftablifhing  the  fifurgy  of  kltag  £dMd« 
Penalties  were  enaded,  ts  welt  againil  thofe  w'Ko  de-< 
parted  from  this  mode  of  worihip,  as  agaihft  thofe  wha' 
abfented  tbemfelves  from  the  chufch  aAd  the  iacraments^ 

*  Stf|^     L  f.  79*         t  Ibid.  p.  ^  «  I  t&M.  cap. 
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And  thus  in  one  feflion,  without  any  violence,  tumult,  Jj^yi,'^' 
or  cLimour,  was  the  whole  fyltcm  of  religion  ahereJ,  on 
the  very  commencement  of  a  reign,  and  by  the  will  ot  a  *55^- 
young  woman,  wbofe  title  to  tlie  crown  was  by  ir.a hy 
thought  liable  to  great  objedions :  An  event  which^ 
though  it  may  appear  furprifing  to  men  in  the  prcfent  age, 
was  every  where  expeded  on  the  firft  intelligence  6f  £U« 
sabeth'5  acceffion. 

Tm  commons  alio  made  a  facrifice  to  the  queen, 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than- that  of  any  articles  of  faith : 
They  voted  a  fubfidy  of  foUr  fhillings  in  the  pound  on 
land,  and  two  (hillings  and  eight  pence  on  tnoveables,  to- 
gether with  two  fifteenths".  The  houfe  in  no  inftancc 
departed  from  the  moft  rerpe(5lful  deference  and  complai- 
fance  towards  the  queen.  Even  the  importunate  addrefs 
which  they  made  her  on  the  conclufion  of  the  feffion,  to 
fix  her  choice  of  a  huiband,  could  not,  they  fuppofed, 
be  very  difagieeable  to  pne  of  her  fex  and  1^.  The-sid*> 
drefs  was  couched  in  the  moil  refpe^ful  expreflions  j  yet 
met  with  a  lefiifal  from  the  queen.  She  told  iht  fpeaktr, 
that,  at  the  application  from  the  houfe  was  tonteived  in 
general  terms,  only  recommending  inarriage,  without 
pretending  to  direct  her  choice  of  a  hufband,  flie  could  ' 
not  take  oft'ence  at  the  addrefs,  or  regard  it  otherwife 
than  as  a  new  inftance  of  their  affediionate  attachment  to  * 
faer :  That  any  farther  interpofition  on  their  part  would 
Jiaye  ill  become  either  them  to  make  as  fubje^ls,  or  her 
to  bear  as  an  independent  princefs :  That  even  while  (he 
was  a  private  perfbn,  and  expoled  to  much  danger,  (he 
had  ^ways^declined  that  engagement^  which  flie  regarded 
;is  an  incumbrance ;  much  more,  at  prefent,  would  (he 
perfevere  In  this  fentiment,  when  the  charge  of  a  great 
Icingdom  was  committed  to  her,  and  her  life  ought  to  be 

entirely  devoted  to  promoting  the  interefls  of  religion^ 

• 

▼  8fs  flou  [ A]  at  the  m4  «f  tht  votiiflM* 

and 
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axxvjii;  *^  ^  bapptnefs  of  her  fubjcas :  That  as  England  was 

 •*  her  hulband,  wedded  to  her  by  this  pledge  (and  here  fhc 

»55S»     fhewed  her  finger  with  the  fame  gold  ring  upon  it,  with 
which  {he  had  folcmnly  betrothed  herfelf  to  the  king, 
dom  at  her  inauguration),  fo  all  Englilbmeit  wcw  her 
children  j  and  while  flie  was  employed  in  rearing  or  g«* 
verning  fuch  a  family,  (h«  could  not  deem  herfelf  bamo, 
or  her  life  ufclefs  and  unprofitable;  That  if  ihe  evfr 
entertained  thoughts  of  cba«§ing  her  coiulitioB»  tfaei  caro 
of  her  fubjfe^*  wdto  wouM  ML  be  uppermoft  io  her 
thotifbtSi  but  iboutd  ihe  liVe  and  die  a  virgin,  fbe 
-doubted  nol-  but  divine  Providence,  fi^onded  by  their 
ooiinftls  and  her  own  meafures,  would  be  able  to  prevent 
all  difpute  with  regard  to  the  fucceflion,  and  fecure  them 
a  fovereign,  who,  perhaps  better  than  her  own  ifTuc, 
would  imitate  her  example,  in  loving  and  cherifliing  her 
people  :  And  that,  for  her  part,  Gskc  defired  that  no  higher 
chara^er,  olfairer  ren^ettbranee  of  her  fhoujdl  be  traiiA 
aiued  to  poAerity,  than  to  have  this  inicriptioii  engraved 
on  her  io«nbi.ftone»  when  flie  fl^ouM  pay  tlte  l^ft  debt  to 
natures     Hcve  Uei  £lia«beth|  who  lived  «nd  died 
^  Biaiden  ^iomiii^.** 

Mlfaj.  Awr$K  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament^,  the  laws 
enaded  with  regard  to  religion  were  put  in  execution, 
and  met  with  little  oppofition  from  any  quarter.  The 
)iturgy  was  agaia  introduced  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
the  oath  of  fuprcmacy  was  tendered  to  the  clergy.  Tl^ 
number  of  biibops  had  been  reduced  to  foui:tec^  by  a 
fickly  feafon,  which  preceded ;  and  all  theie».  «xo;pt  the 
biOiop  of  Landa&y  )i»iring.  xduM  compiianceji-  wt le  d^h 

»  Camden,  p.  374.   Sir  Simon  d*Ewe9. 

T  It  ii  thoughr  remarkable  by  Camden,  tha  though  this  Teffion  was  the 
6th  ot  <\i€  reign,  no  tierfon  wa*  attainted  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  fome  re- 
iytedin  ^lo"d  b|  t^epirli^mpt.-  A  kq«A  f/aapu^i  of  the  Jenny,  at  Icaft 
9t  tbt  pnidtftcc,  «f  tbe  queen**  g0f«rnaient|  uid  that  ii  Ihosld  appear  re 
»afflubl^  if  a  pioaf  cf,thi  r|^w  of  («c«dio|  niyv.- 
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graded  from  their  feet:    But  of  the  Inferior  clergy  J^^^jy* 

throughout  all  1  England,  where  there  are  near  10,000   

parifhes,  on'y  eighty  rcdors  and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries,  «i5^ 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as 
tnany  deanSy  facrificcd  their  livings  to  their  religious 
principles  ^    Thofe  in  liigh  eccle/iaitic  (Nations,  beii\g 
expofed  ta  the  eyes^of  the  public,  feem  chiefly  to  have 
placed  a  point  o£.  honour. in  their  perfcverance)  butqn 
the  whole,  the  proteftaott,  in  the  fonncr  change  intro- 
duced bgrMary,  appear  to  have  been  much  iniire  xigid 
and  confcientious.   Though  the  cathoMc  reUgiofii  aflap^ 
ing  itfelf  to  the  fenfes,  and  eojoining  obfervanccs,  which 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  does  at  prefent  lay 
farter  hold  on  tb.c  mind  than  the  reformed,  which,  being 
chiefly  fpiritiLal,  rcfembles  more  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics  j 
yet  was  the  propoition  of  zeal,  as  well  as  of  know- 
ledge,  duriug  the  fir  ft  ages  after  the  reformation,  much 
greater  on  the  fide  of  the  proteilants.    The  catholics 
continued)  ignoramly  and  fupindy,  in  their  ancient 
belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  praxes :  But  the  ipefornv- 
ers,  obliged  to  diCpute  on  every  occafion,  and  inflamed 
to  a  degree  of  eothufialm  by  novelty  and  per(hcution»  ha^l 
ibrongly  attached  themfelves  to  tt^ir  tenets ;  and  were  ' 
ready  to  facrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  lives,  in 
fupport  of  their  fpeculative  and  abftrad  principles.  ' 

The  forms  and  ceremonies,  flill  preferved  in  the  Eng- 
Jifl)  liturgy,  as  they  bore  fo me  refemblance  to  the  ancient 
.  fervice,  tended  farther  to  reconcile  the  catholics  to  the 
eftabliihed  religion  ;  and  as  the  queen  permitted  no  other 
mode  of  worfhip,  and  at  the  fame  time  flruck  out  evjoy 
thing  that  could  be  ofFenHve  to  them  in  the  n^w  liturgy*, 
even  thofe  who  were.addided  to  the  Romiih  communion 
made  no  fcruple  of  attending  the  eftabliihed  church* 

'  Cimden,  p.  376,  Hevi;n,  p.  115.   Srry(«,  roL  i.  p.  73*  wlik  iipt 
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C  K  A  r.  IfacJ  Flirabcth  gratified  her  own  inclinations,  the  exterior 
XXXVIII.  .      ,  . 

^  *   'ippcarance,  which  is  the  chief  circumftance  with  the 

•  *SS9*  people,  would  have  been  ftill  more  fimilar  between  the 
new  and  the  ancient  form  of  worfhip.  Her  love  of  ftate 
and  magnificence,  which  (he  aiFe^ed  in  every  thing,  in- 
fpired  her  with  an  inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the 
catholic  religion;  and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  •with 
the  prejudices  of  her  party,  that  flie  gave  up  either  ima* 
*  ges  or  the  addreflfes  to  faints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead  \ 
Some  foreign  princes  interpofed  to  procure  the  Romanics 
the  privilege  of  feparatc  aflemblies  in  particular  cities, 
but  the  queen  would  not  comply  with  their  requeft;  and 
ihe  reprefentcd  the  manifefl  danger  of  diftruftiiig  the  na- 
tional peace  by  a  toleration  of  different  religions^. 
T<rsct  with  While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  ia 
friiicc,  fettling  the  public  religion,  the  negociattons  for  a  peace 
were  ftill  conduced,  iirft  at  Cercamp,  then  at  Cateau- 
Cambrefis,  between  the  minifters  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England;  and  Elizabeth,  though  equally  prudent,  was 
not  equally  fuccefsful  in  this  tranfa^ion.  Philip  employ- 
ed his  utmoft  efforts  to  procure  the  reftitution  of  Calais, 
both  as  bound  in  honour  to  indemnify  P^ngland,  which, 
merely  on  his  account,  had  been  drawn  into  the  war, 
and  as  engaged  in  intereft  to  remove  France  to  a  diftance 
from  his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  long  as  he 
entertained  hopes  of  efpoufing  the  queen,  he  delayed  con* 
'eluding  a  peace  with  Henry;  a/id  even  after  the  change 
i>f  religion  in  England  deprived  him  of  all  fuch  .views, 
his  minifters  hinted  to  her  a  propofal,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  reafoi^able  and  honourable.  Though  all  his 
own  terms  with  France  were  fettled,  he  feemcd  willing 
to  continue  the  war,  till  flie  fliould  obtain  fatisfa£lion  ; 
provided '  ihe  would  ilipuiate  to  adhere  to  the  Spaniih 

k  Bttroct,  ToU  ii.  p  376.  397>  Caq^ea,  p.  371.  <  Caindtt| 

p.  378.  Strype,      i.  p.  1 5«.  370. 
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alKance,  and  continue  hoftilities  againft  Henry,  during  the  ^  "j^yj,^* 
cottrfe  ^of  lix  'yisirs^:  But  EUzabetfa,  after  g*ftnfiilfmg  .  .  ^  J. 
ilHth  her  niinifters,  wifely  needed  this  propofa].   She  *559* 
vns  feniible  of  the  low  flattt  of  her  finances  $  the  great 
debts  contra^d  by  her  fadier,  brother,  and  (ifief ;  the 
diforders  introduced  into  every  part  of  the  adminiftra- 
tlOn;  the  divifions  by  which  her  people  were  agitated; 
and  (he  was  convinced  that  nothing  but  tranquillity  dur- 
ing fome  years  could  bring  the  kingdom  again  into  a 
fiourifhing  condition,  or  enable  her  to  acl  with  dignity 
*  and  vigour  in  her  tranfadiions  with  foreign  nations. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  value  which  Henry  put  upon 
Calais,  and  the  impoffibility,  during  the  prefent  enier- . 
gence,  of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  fhe  was  willing  lather 
to  fuflfer  tfaat.lofs,  thai^  fubmit  to  fuch  a  dependence 
•n  Spain,  as  file  muft-  exped  to  faH  into,  if  &e  conti- 
nued pertinacioufly  in  her  prefent  demand.    She  ordered, 
therefore,  her  ambafladors,  lord  Effingham,  the  bifliop 
of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  conclude  the  negociation, 
and  to  fettle  a  peace  with  Henry,  on  any  reafonable 
terms-.    Henry  Offered  to  ftipulate  a  marriage  between 
die  eldeft  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Elizabeth }  and  to  engage  for  the  reftitntion  of  Calais  as  . 
the  dowry  of  that  princefs*$  bat  as  the  queen  was  fen* 
fible,  that  this  treaty  would  appear  to  the  world  a  pal- 
pable evalion,  fhe  iniifted  upon  more  equitable,  at  leaft 
more  plaufible  conditions.    It  was  at  laft  agreed,  that 
•    Henry  Ihould  reftore  Calais  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
years  ;  that,  in  cafe  of  failure,  he  fhould  pay  five  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  and  the  queen's  title  to  Calais  ftill  re- 
*     main ;  that  he  ihould  find  the  fecurity  of  feven  or  eight 
foreign  merchants,  not  natives  of  France,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  fum }  that  be  ihould  deliver  five  hoftaget 
till  that  (ecnrity  were  proTided)  that  if  Elizabeth  bioke 

*  Forbes's  FuU  Vinr,  .TtL  i,  h  99»  *  FarbM»  iM.  t.  f .  54* 
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xxxvin  peace  with  France  or  Scotland  during  the  interval, 
-  -  '  (he  fhould  forfeit  all  title  to  Calais ;  but  if  Henry  made 
'5S?*  war  on  Elizabeth,  he  ftiould  be  obliged  immediately  to. 
reflore  that  fortrefs  ^.  AH  men  of  penetration  eafdy  faw:, 
that  thefe  ijlipvilatiops  were  but  a  colourable  pr^tti^  foe 
a^jUidoning  Ctlai$;  bmt  they  excuie^  the  <|uefa 
coont  of  the  oeccffiity.  ber  ?^i9)  and  tbqr  ^vfoiq&r 
^ed  bee  pnideiiQes  in  iuboitttu^  wi^boNit  %tl^ 
^ugglCf  tb  that  nec^ffity.  A  p^e;  with  Scodaod  vt^^ 
a  necei&ry  confequ^noe  of  that  wyth  France. 

Philip  and  Henry  terminated  hodilitics  by  a  mutual 
reftitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  courfe  of  th^ 
war  J  and  Philip  efpoufcd  the  princcTs  Elizabeth,  eldefl; 
ciaugb^er  of  i?>ance,  fprmprly  betrothed  to  his  fon  Do|\ 
^rloft.  Th(?  duk^  of  Savoy  married  Margarc^^  Heoxy's^ 
fiftec,  ajod  obtaij)^fi  i|  joeO^udon  9^-  ^  hi{^  dpoiinicui^  <^ 
Savoy  apd  IfiediROiil^  a  f^w,  t9lf/BS».  nstafn^.  Isf. 

francc.   And  tfii41  gen^  traoqyil%  %a]|»(  to,  ^ 
fl^ljc^tp.  Europe. 

pifguftbe-      5VT  though  peace  was  concluded  bfitween  Fiance 


u  en  *aod  England,  there  foon  appeared  a  ground  of  quar- 

Mvy\tttea  rcl,  of  the  mod  ferious  mature,  and  which  was  after^- 
•fSniB*     ^ards  attended  with  the  moft  important  cpnfequcnces. 

Thff  two  q^firriages  of  Henry  VHi.  t^aj^upth  Cath«ri^ 
ofA'^i^iPYb  and.  chat  lyith  Anne  Bqleyn,  were  incqo^^ 
patible  with  each  other)  and  it.  fcemed  impoiIi)>)^  ^^|^ 
bo(ll  of  thciii  couW.^  lesftfdei  t^v^  an^  1^ 
4^11  th^  biiijth  of  EljzaMi  UjT  «fli«,  4J%fly*n^g;H 
|9  which,  that  9f  her  fifter^  Mary»  was,  not  ^xpp(ed* 
Henry's  firft  marriage  had  obtainc;4  thfi  fandion  of  all 
the  powers,  both  civil  and  ecdeftaftical,  which  v^^e, 
then  acknowledged  in  England^  and  it  was  natural  for, 
proteflants  as  well  as  Romani(ls»  to  allow,  on  account  of- 
th».£AQer^  iotpotion  of  tbf«pirttPfi|  ;bntbck>iAi«%<wgh^ 
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to  icprded  as  kgitimate.  But  his  divorce  snd  fecond  ^^^^^^ j^' 
unniage  fm4  bem  condtfdccl'  in  6irt&  opfioittioii  to  the      ^  ^ 

of  Rome  (  and  thotigb  dwy  had  been  mifiod  by  the  .  rsif. 
sMborky  bodi  of  Ae  Snglift  {Multament  and  comrocs- 
ims  tboft  #bc>  Wete  Ibongly  attacked  to  the  cathdte 
comtnUnioiH  atld  irtio  ftafened  with  great  ftridneft» 
Were  led  to  regard  them  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny 
altogether  the  queen's  right  of  focceflion.  The  next  . 
bcir  of  blood  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  now  married  to 
tlie  dauphin  5  and  the  great  power  of  that  princefs,  ^ 
joiiwd  to  her  plaiifible  title^  rendered  her  a  formidable 
tflval  to  Elitabeth.  The  king  of  France  toul  fecretly 
been  Meking  at  Rome  a  bull  of  tooaramnicaiiott 
•gainlf  the  ^eens  and  tie  bad  here  been  beholden  to 
the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who^  from  imeieft  note  tha» 
either  friendibip  or  generofity,  had  negociated  in  her 
favour,  and  had  fuccefsfully  oppoftd  the  pretenfions  of 
Henry.  But  the  court  of  France  was  not  difcouraged 
with  this  rcpulfe  :  The  duke  of  Guife,  and  his  brothers, 
thinking  that  it  would  much  augment  their  credit,  if 
their  niece  (hould  bring  an  acceffion  of  England,  as  Ihe 
had  already  done  of  Scotland^  to  the  crown  of  France^ 
mtgwglfi  the  hingf  not  to  neglca  the  claim  i  and,  by  their 
pevMon,  he  ordiked'  hif  fan'  and  daitghief-i»Jaw  to 
aiiintt  openly  the  atm^aa  weH  a»  title  of  Engfauid,  and  to 
quarter  thefc  arms  on-  aft  thehr  equipages^  AiniiAir^  anid 
liveries.  When  the  EngliAi  ambalftdor  oompiained  of 
this  injury,  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  an  ev alive  an-* 
fwer  5  that  as  the  queen  of  Scots  was  defcended  from 
the  blood  royal  of  England,  flie  was  entitled,  by  the 
example  of  many  princes,  to  aflume  the  arms  of  that 
kingdom.  But  befides  that  this  praftice  had  never  pre- 
▼Jaled  without  permiffion  beihg  &rft  obtainedi  and  with'' 
ontrndbing^a  THibirdifoBnee  between  the  arms,  Elizas 

betb  plamly  fmr^  tlni^  tiyls  pretenfion  M  oolfbeea  ad^ 
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^XXVm  "^^"^^^^  daring  the  reign  of  her  filler  Mary  ;  and  that 

v_  ,  _f  therefore  the  king  of  France  intended,  on  the  firft  oppor- 
>S59»  tunity,  to  dilpute  her  legitimacy,  and  her  title  tO  the 
crown.  Alarmed  at  the  danger,  ihe  tbencefbrth  con- 
ceived a  violent  jcaloufy  ^gainft  the  i}MMn  of  Scots  i  and 
was  determined^  at  far  as  poflahle,  to  incapaciale  Hflory 
from  the  execution  of  his  projcA.  The  fuddcn  death  of 
that  monarch*  who  was  killed  in  a  tournamest  at  Pa-< 
ris,  while  celebrating  the  efpoufals  of  his  fifter  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  altered  not  her  views.  Being  informed 
that  his  fucccilor,  Francis  II.  Hill  continued  to  afTume, 
without  rcfervc,  the  title  of  kii>g  of  England,  (he  began 
to  Gonfider  him  and  his  queen  as  her  mortal  enemies;  and^ 
the  prcft  nt  fituation  of  atfairs  in  Scotland  afforded  her  a- 
£ivo}iriible  opportunityt  both  of  icvenging  the  injiiry« 
and  providing  for  her  own  fiifety. 

Sc^^"/  Ths  mujidrr  of  the  cardinal-primate  at  St.  Aniicm 
^ad  deprived  thc  .Soottiih  catholics  of  a  head,  whois 
^verity,  courage,  and  capacity,  had  rendered  him  ex«^ 
tremely  formidable  to  the  innovators  in  religion  ;  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws  againft  hcrefy  began  thence- 
forth to  be  more  remifs.  4  The  queen-regent  govern- 
ed the  kingdom  by  prudent  and  moderate  counfels  j 
and  as  fne  was  not  difpofed  tO  facrifiCe  the  civil  interefts 

'  ii(  the  ilate  to  the  bigotry  or  interefts  of  the  clergy,  (he 

dtttn^  it  more  expedient  to  temporize,  and  to  cotwive 
kt  the  progrefs  of  a  dodrine,  which  (he  had  not  power 
entirely  to  reprefs.  When  informed  of  the  death  of 
Edwani,  and  the  acceffion  of  Mary  to  the  crown  of  1 
i^ngland,  (he  entertained  hopes,,  that  the  Scottiih  ie« 
formers,  deprived  of  the  countenance  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  that  powerful  kingdom,  would  lofe  their  ardour 
with  their  profpedt  of  fucccfs,  and  would  gradually  re- 
turn to  the  faith  of  their  anceftors.  But  the  progrefs  and 
revolutions  of  religion  SiSQ  little  .  governed  by  the  nfual 
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ifiaxiitis^ civil  policy;  and  the  event  much  diTappointed  ^j^^^r* 
^e  expie^lattons- of  the  regent.   Maiiy  of  the  £ngll(h  ^ 
preachers^  terrified  with' the  ^^erityof  Mary's  govern*     1559-  . 
ment,  took  fhdter  in  Scotland,  where  they  fouiid  more 
prote£^ion,  and  a  milder  adminiftration  ;  and  while  they  **" 
propagated  their  theological  tenets,  they  filled  the  whoie 
kingdom  with  a  juft  horror  againft  the  cruelties  of  th^ 
bigoted  catholics,  and  (bowed  their  difciples  the  fate 
which  ^ley  mufl:  expe^V,  if  ever  their- ad ver(kries  fhould 
attain  an  uncontrouled  authority  over  them. 

A  HiERARCHT,  moderate  in  its  acquiittions  of  power 
and  riches,  mtcy  fafely  'grant  a  toleration  to  fe^mes; 
and  the  more  it  lioAens  the  zeal  of  innovatot^  hy  lenity* 
and  liberty,  the  more  fecdrdy  will  it  pofleft  thofeadvan-'  * 
tagc»*  which"  the  legal  ellabltfliments  heftbw  upon  it;' 
But  where  fuperftition  has  raifed  a  chorch  to  fuch  an  ex-* 
orbitant  height  as  that  of  Rome,  perfecution  is  lefs  the' 
refult  of  bigotry  in  the  priefts,  than  of  a  neceflary  po- 
licy; and  the  rigour  of  law  is  the  only  method  of  re- 
pellii)g  the  attacks  of  men,  who,  befides  religious  zeal, 
hafa  fplaany  other  motives^  derived  both  from  public  and 
private  intereft,  to  engage  thenf  on  the  fide  of  innova« 
tion.  '  Bat  tii6ugh  fubh  overgroWn  hierarchies  may  long'  * 
fupport  themfehres  by  thefe  violent  expedtentr,  the  time' 
coiaei^  ■  when  fevertties  tend  onljr  to  enrage  tHe  new 
ftdarics,  4Uid  make  them  break  through  ^11  bounds  of 
reafon  and  moderation.    This  crifis  was  now  vifibly  ap- 
proaching in  Scotland  ;  and  whoever  confiders  merely 
the  tranfadlions  refulting  from  it,  will  be  inclined  to 
throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  parties  ;  whoever  en- 
larges his  view,  and  refieds  on  the  fituations,  will  re-' 
mark  the  neceiTary  progrefs  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
opemiop  of  tbofe  prindpltSt  which  are  Inherent  in  hu« 

C  3     .  Some 
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CRAP.  Bcmt  heads  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  fuch  as  ibm 
^^^^^Jf  ©arl  of  Argyle,  his  fon  lord  Lorne,  the  carls  of  Morton 


MS9-    and  Glcncarne,  Erikiaeof  Dun,  and  othffft«  obferviiig 
^Mira^.  ^  ^B«r  ta  which  Ibty  wpre  cxpi>led»  and  Mtw  Ci» 
•lud.        propagate  their  prinfiipI^iA  ont»r«d  friv«le}y  into  a  bond 
or  allbciation ;  and.  odW  the«iUelv«i  the  Congrtgatim  of 
the  Lord,  in  CQfitndiftinAicm  0  the  eftabliflM»d  chfUrdt^ 
which  they  denominated  the  congregation  of  Satan,  The 
tenor  of  the  bond  was  a«  follows  :  "  We  perceiving  how 
Satan,  in  his  members,  the  antichrift  of  our  tinue,  do 
♦*  cruelly  rage,  feeking  to  overthrow  and  to  df ftro^  the 
goipel  of  Cbrift  and  his  congreg^tioa,  ja^ght,  4l$cordr 
^  iug  to  owr  bouaden  duty,  to  (trive,  in  our  mafter'a 
euUbf  evtn  vfito  the  dta(h|  being  cettam  of 
-  If  vi^ory  In  Mm.   We  do  tfitiefore  praaiiie^  befn^tke 
f<  mjefty  of  Ged  and  bi#  fonapMgatloii,  thai  w»  bf  bi> 
«*  gmt»  (ball  with  aU  diligence  cmidMially  apply  onr 
f«  whole  power»  'fubftance,  and  our  very  lives,  to  main- 
H  tain,  fet  forward,  and  eftabltfli  the  moft  bki&d  word 
<^  of  God  and  his  congregation  ^  and  fhall  labour,  by  aU 
«'  polBble  means,  to  have  faithful  rainifters,  truly  and 
purely  to  minifter  Chrift's  gofpel  and  facraments  to 
.    his  people :  We  ihall  maintain  them,  nourifh  them,, 
juui  defend  them^  tbe  whole  congregation  of  Chrift, 
and  every  member  thereof,  by  our  whole  power»  aiid 
at  tbe  ba«4rd  of  oitr  Uvea,  agpiolk  jknaob  and  aH 
wickrf  power^  vfho  may  intend  tftumy  and  tmnblr 
againft  the  iaid  cong/egftSfen*  Vntk  mMdi 
f«  word  ai|d  congregation,  wie  do  join  eiiaftlvca;  and. 
we  forfalce  and  renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan, 
with  all  the  fuperftitious  abomination  and  idola- 
try  thereof;  and  moreover  (hall  declare  onrfdvcs 
"  manifeftly  enemies  thereto,  by  this  feithftil  promifc 
f  ^  before  Qod,  teftified  to  this  congregation  hj  our  fob* 
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**  fcriptlons.    At  Edinburgh,  the  third  of  December^  c  H  a  p. 

1557'-  ^- 
Had  the  fubfcribers  of  this  zealous  loague  been  con*  zs^ 

Htht  only  to  deiiiand  a  toleration  oiF  the  nev^  opinions  | 

however  inooi&paliiilt  tMr  |>r^€eiifioi»  mtglic  have  beeii 

wijth  the  pdlicy  6f  th9  dnircb  of  Roiii^.  diey  ^otild 

imve      tbe        df  oppofing  tyHiilnical  law^  cttiiSbtd 

ffi  fapport  aif  ellablii&iiieiit  prejaricial  to  civO  foeleC)r  $ 

Sdt  it  is  plain,  that  they  carried  their  views  much  fi&r-  '  * 

ther ;  and  their  pra£^ice  immediitely  dircovered  the  fpin't 

by  which  they  were  4<Sluated.  Supported  by  the  authority, 

which,  they  thought,  belonged  to  them  as  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Lord,  they  ordained,  that  prayers  in  the  vul* 

gar  tongue"  (hbuld  be  iiTed  in  all  the  paHfh  <Ghurclies  of 

itn  Mngdom  }  And  that  preaeliingi  and  the  interpretatioit 

of  the  fcnptiins  iboulil  ht  pM^SeA  in  private  boibib| 

fdt  doa  Abiild  mbire  the  pMoc  to  ^ant  |Nfbllc  jlresnph^ 

fiigbyriklAaiM«riieihlnifters<.   8utU  bonds  of  aflb^ 

dadoii  aftf  ^iir^ys  Ae  forerunners  of  rebellion;  andtHTi 

iioldol  invafion  of  the  eflabiiihed  religion  was  the  i^duai 

Cdhimihcement  of  it.  ^ 
Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  jivOwed;  / 

thb  clergy,  alarmed  with  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation^ 

attempted  to  recover  theif  loft  authority  by  sL  violent  ex- 
hale of  |K^er,  #itfch  tended  ftill  fai^thef  to  ^iigtheiii 

tt^  ^  nk^  niuMjl^  of  tiSreir  HamHton,  die 

pr20i^te,  mm  W4ier  JWU*  i  pm  df  ^  irr^prbith4 

Kbfe  !ife,  who*  litttl  embme^  die  iikw  dodriies;  dhd 

having  ^ied  him  ait  ^i;  Andrews,  condemned  Htm  tS  th£ 

tames  for  herefy.    Such  general  averflon  was  entertaincc} 

^gainll  this  barbatit)',  that  it  was  fome  time  before  the 

bUhbp^  could  pttvail  01)  any  one  to  a£t  the  pair  c(f  d  civil 

f  Kdth,  p.  66.  Knott  p.  loi.  *  The  lihtmett  ufei  at.that  time 
king  Edward**  Uturgjr  ia  ScoUaod*   Forkcf,  g,  k  Katb,  p.  66. 

C4  judge^ 
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CHAP,  ludere,'  and  pronounce  fentence  *  upon  Mill:  and  even 
^  _  _  '.  after  the  time  of  his  execution  was  fixed,  all  the  fhops  of 
*i^9»  St.  Andrews  being  fliut,  no  one  would  fell  a  rope  to  tie 
him  to  the  flake,  and  the  primate  himfclf  was  obliged,  to 
funiiik  this  iinpiement.  The  man  bore  the  tortura  with- 
tfaat  GOiirafr«.  wbicii»:  (bough  ufual  on  thcfe  occafioost 
^tfftys  9pp<iiiB  fiipematural  and  ailofiiihing  to  the  muU 
titude*  The.peopd^,  to  expraft  their  abhorrence  againft- 
tbe.cnicUjr  of  tlie  pritfts,.nu6d  a  moaumemof  fioaes 
on  the  place  of  his  execution  ;  an4  9$  feft  as  the  ftoncs  wero 
removed  by  order  of  tbe  clergy,  they  were  again  fupplied 
from  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  populace it  is  in  vain 
for  men  to  oppofc  the  fevereft  punifhmcnt  to  the  united 
motives  of  religion  and  public  applaufc ;  and  this  was 
the  lafl  barbarity  of  the  kind,  which  the  catholics  iuu^ 
fhe  power  to  exerciie  in  Scotland. 

Some  time  after,  the  people  difcovered  their  fentii* 
pmits  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  fu^cienl  lo  progoofticato 
|a  the  priefts  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  them.  I( 
ym  ufual  on  the  feftival  of  St,  Gafes,  the  tutelar  finnt 
of  Edinburgh,  to  carry  in  proceffion  the  image  of.thai^ 
iaint ;  but  the  proteftants,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cere- 
mony, found  means,  on  the  eve  of  the  feAival,  to  pur- 
loin the  flatue  from  the  church  ;  and  they  plcafed  them- 
felvcs  with  imagining  the  furprife  and  difappointment  of 
his  votaries.  The  clergy,  however,  framed  haftily  a  new 
ioMige,  which,  |n  derifion,  w^is  called  by  the  people 
jFOiing  St.  Giles  ^  and  they  carried  it  through  the  ilrqeti, 
litte^ded  by  all  the  eccleitaftics  ia  the.  town  and  neigh-» 
iKHuiiood*  Tb^  multitude  abftained  from-  violence  fp 
)ong  9S  the  queen-regoit  continued  a  fpe^ator,  but  dii» 
|Ooment  ihe  retired,  (bey  invaded  the  idol)  threw  it  ia 
|fae  mire,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  flight  and  terror 
of  (hp  prieils  and  ffiars,  who,  it  was  lemarlLcd^  dePsr^4 
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in  his  grcatcft  diftrefs  the  obje<?t  of  their  worlliip,  wa$.C^A^P. 
the  fource  of  univerfaJ  mockery  and  laughter.  .  ^ 

•  Encouraged  by  all  thefe  appearances,  the  congrega-  *559* 
tion  proceeded  with  alacrity  in  openly  folicitlng  fubfcrip-  ^ 
tions  to  chpir  l^agiie^  and  the  death  of  Mary,  of  EngUnd* 
with  the  accvffion  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  about 
this  tian^,  contribuled  to  encrcaie  their  hopos.  of  fiaal 
fuceefs  in  their  undertaking.  They  vent|ired  to  preleni 
a  petition, to  the  regent,  craving  a  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  wicktd^  fcandalousy  and  dtteftabU  lives 
of  the  prelates  and  ecclefiaftics They  framed  a  petition, 
which  they  intended  to  prefent  to  parliament,  and  ia 
which,  after  premifjng,  that  they  could  not  communicate 
with  the  damnable  idolatry,  and  intolerable. abpfes  of  the 
papiiti^ai  churchy  they  defired,  that  the  laws  againil  her 
retics  ihould  be  executed  bj  the.  civil,  ou^giftrate  ahHM^ 
and  that  the  fcripcure  Jictuld  be  the  ix^  rule  in  judging 
of  herefy  They  even  petitioned  the  convocation,  and 
iniifted,  that  prayers  fliould  be  faid  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  that  bifhops  fhould  be  chofen  with  the  confent  of  the 
gentry  of  the  diocefe,  and  priefls  with  the  confent  of  the 
parifhioners  The  regent  prudently  temporized  between 
thefe  parties ;  and  as  fhe  aimed  at  procuring  a  matrimo* 
nial  ccMra  Un  her  fon-inrlawt  the  dauphin,  ihe  was,  on 
ihat  as  well  as  other  accounts,  unwilling  to  come  to  tann 
Iremities  with  either  of  them* 

, .  But  after  this  con^eflton  ms.  obtained,  ihe  receive4 
j9iders  from  France, ,  ptrpbably  di^t^  bjr  the .  Wc^eat 
fpirit  of  her  brothers,  to  proceed  with  rigour  agatnift  the 
Reformers,  and  to  reftore  the  royal  authority  by  fome  fig- 
iial  a£l  of  power  <*.  She  made  the  more  eminent  of  the 
proteftant  teachers  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  coun* 
i;il  at  Stirling  4  but  when  their  followers  were  marching 

1  Knox,  p«  tti«  <"  ibM.  p.  i»3* '         ■  Keitbi  p*  78.  %i,  8a. 

f  M*lftt*i  Mm||%  p.  14.  Jebb^  vol.  jii.  y*  446.  ^ 
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p.  thither  in  great  multitudes,  in  order  to  protedl  and  coun* 
*  tenance  theoi,  flic  entertained  apprehcnfions  of  an  infur'* 

159*  region,  ntid^  it  is  faid,  dlHipated  the  people  hy  a  pro- 
Ihife  P,  that  nothing  lliould  bt  do^e  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  minifters.  StolMiii  hMt\ftr^  «r>i  ptfied,  hy  which 
adl  the  flUifilttfcfi  wtsit^'  pralidvhoed  Ivbili;  ofi  acCxmnt  of 
dteir  nbt  i^UKkrihii  A  tiiMiit  whith  tH^t^  tfils  pebw 
pie,  arid  ihidcf  th^  MAU  to  oppbft  m  ibgthei  $ii&t6^ 
iity  by  fbrc^  trfoi^  ah4  to  (iroc^  to  extreixittics 
^gainft  the  cWgy  of  the  eftabKih^  ^eKgion. 

In  this  critical  time,  John  Knox  arrived  from  Genfeva, 
lirhere  he  had  pafled  fomc  years  in  banifhmeht,  and  where 
he  had  imbibedj  from  his  commcrcfc  with  Calvin,  the 
higheft  fanaticifm  of  his  {tGt^  augmented  by  the  nativ^ 
fi^ocity  of  his  own  cha^M^tr.  He  had  beeii  inyitad 
itthMaj*  1^  to^So^daiul  by  tht  Uaders  of  the  refbrhuitioiil'aiid 
f0€R»4<  ^  pMpU  lit  I'eifch,  dmlgi^  At  pi^lMc  ht^ 

Ac  dkurdi  «r  Rooie,       UmM  Int  fMkM  lo 
^rt  their  otntoft  vesri  for  hs .  fubverfion,    A  prieft 

was  fo  imprudent  after  this  fernron,  as  to  open  his  re« 
pofitory  of  images  and  reliques,  and  prepare  himfelf  to 
fay  mafs.  The  audience,  exalted  to  a  difpofition  fot 
any  furious  enterprise,'  were  as  m^ch  enraged  as  if  tht 
4pe6tacle  had  not  bpen  ^uite  familiar  to  duMtt:  Th«^ 
atiooM  tbit  ptldi  Hi^'  fmyf  htd^  tlie  iiiAtgH'  in  plecei, 

tb4  fivMI  ytftftt  ttitl  fof^  ^tt  Hof^tim^^  iffblaMdi 
•vMfliip,  as  they  teifrndfl  if^  ^»f^  ttn<fe(iicod>  THejr 
^htrtce  proceeded,  with  addmonal'  mimbd<8'  stnd  aftigifieiit* 
ffd  fiige,  to  the  monalleries  of  the  gr^y  aind  black  friars?, 
i^-hich  they  pillaged  in  an  inffarit :  The  Garthufians  un^ 
(Iffwcot  tl^e  iame  fate :  And  the  populace^  not  cqq;«q( 

P  Stt  aW£dj  at  tlic  «)d  of  the  To)t/m'e; 

*  8  wi* 
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iv*^tll  rpbbtng  and  e5cpe«ing  the  tttWit9^  ittiUsd  iMt 
kuf  on  the  baUdmgt  wktch  b*^  \wia  (be  meptadet  ^  Ji  ^-,^ 
Cueh  abominatioii  j  and  In  a  fittia  tdtte  notbifij;  h^t  'SS9> 
tbe  widia  of  tlide  adifiM  Were  M  lUiMllitg.  Ihia 
InhabitaQtft  of  Couyer  in  fifc  (oon  ^t.  imitztei  thf^ 
examples  '  ' 

The  queen-regent,  provoked  At  thefe  violences,  aflem*  jSfil  wf 
bled  an  army,  and  prepared  to  chaftife  the  rebels.    Shd  ^^^P"^"^' 
had  about  two  thoufand  French  under  her  comnnand,  With 
a  few  Scottifli  troops  ;  and  being  affiftcd  by  fuch  of  the 
nobility  as  were  well  affedted  to  her,  ibe  pitched  her  cafnp 
within  tt$k  miles  of  Pertb^    Even  the  esirl  of  Argyie,  and 
lord  JadMt  Stuart,  prior  of     Andr«ws»  the  queeh'y  Hg. 
tnral  brother,  tboiigb  JpaidytngageJ  widi  the  reformerfy 
•  ^i^tended  Uw  vtgtnt  in  flii*  afilBiyrise^  citbcr  becauft  ^kgf 
Vlamod.diii  fytf  of  tbt  popnbcr,  ar  Jnped,:  bjrtbcar  Avni 
tnflaence  uti  ambprity,  to  iliadfate'rdiiieagriifnMe  btff 
iWtcn  the  parfiai.  Tli»«oiigregation,  oii  tlio  other  iNnid^ 
made  preparations  for  defence ;  and  being  joined  by  thtf 
carl  of  Glencarne  from  the  weft,  and  being  counteftancc4 
l^y  nuny  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  appeared  for- 
midable from  their  numbers,  as  well  as  from  the  2ea]  by 
which  they  were  animaccidf    They  Tent  an  addrefs  to  thcr 
jsegent,  wbeivtfaey  ^n)y  titiiniiated,  that,  if  they  were 
^ifiiad  to  extiemitjp^  bj  tbe  ervef  Aa^S^  tbe  duirchineii^ 

tb^  would  bave  vecoiifib  to*  fereigh  powere  fae  afifbiieeY 
and  tfaejr  fnbicHbcd  llieai(blvea  ber  iaiihfut  folfiae  in  aS 
4unga  not  repugnant  m  Ged^  aflbmhig-;  ae  ibet  teir  Iblie, 
tiie  naeae  of  tbe.  hiMA  eongtqpRion-ef  €hM  J9fin\ 
They  applied  to  the  nobility  atttndii^  her,  and  mamv 
tained,  that  their  own  paft  violences  were  juftifkd  by  thcf 
word  of  God,  which  commands  the  godly  to  deftroy  ido- 
latry, and  sdl  (be  anonuments  of  it|  and  though^  a;ll  civlf 
^utbority  wu  facred,  yet  waitther^  a  gmt  difference  be^ 

tfrcen 
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CHAP,  tmifi  the  autborky  and  the  perfimt  who  exerciibd  it's 
^  and  that  it  ought  to  be'confidered,  whedser  or  not  thofe 

I5l9i  ibbminationSy.caQed  by  the  peftiknt  paptfts.  Religion, 
and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and  (word,  be  th^  true  rdi- 
gion  of  Chrift  Jefut.  They  remonftrated  with  fuch  of 
the  queen's  army  as  had  formerly  embraced  their  party,- 
and  told  them,  "  That  as  they  were  already  reputed  trai- 
•  *'  tors  by  God,  they  (hould  likewifc  be  excommunicated 

from  their  fociety,  and  from  the  participation  of  the 
♦*  iacraments  of  the  churchy  which  God  by  his  mighty 

power  ha4  ere^ed  among  them  ;  wbofe  miniHers  have 

.the  iame  authority  which  Chrift' granted  to  his  apoftles 
^  itt  tbde  word?,        Jm  j$  JMi  fir^Jbaffhe  flr^ 

^fMMf  ^  toho/e  Jim  y#  fin^nktin  JbaU  be  niahud*.** 
We  may  here  fee,  that  tMa  new  ihlnita  ^^eie  no'lefs  lofty 
in  their  pretenfient  ten  the.  ancient  hierarchy;  No 
wonder  they  were  enraged  againft  the  latter  as  their 
rivals  in  dominion.  They  joined  to  all  thefe  declara- 
tions an  addrefs  to  the  cftablilhed  church ;  and  they  af* 
fcxed  this  title  to  it:  "  To  the  generation  of  ami- 

chrift,  the  peftiient  prelates  and  their  Jhavelings^  in 

Scotland,  the  congngatioft  of  Chrift  Jefus  within  the 
«5  toe  iayeth/'  The  tenor  of  the  manifefto  was  fuit- 
abk  to  tbe.titb.   They  told  the  ecdefiaftlcs,    As  ye 

by  tyranny  intend  not  only  to  deilroy  our'  bodies, 'but' 

d(b  by  the  fame  to  hold  our  foUls  in  bondage  of  the 
t>  devil,  fubjed  to  idolatry;  fo  fliall  we,  with  all  the 
•*  force  and  power  which  God  fliall  grant  unto  us,  exe- 

cute  juft  vengeance  and  punifhment  upon  you  :  Yea, 
*'  we  fliall  begin  that  fame  war  which  God  commanded 
*'  Ifrael  to  execute  againft  the  Canaanites  j  that  is,  con- 

trad  of  peace  iball  never  be  made,  till  you  defifl  from 
^  your  open  idolatry,  and  cruel  peHecutibn  of  God's 

•  Khov,  p>i3i«  *  Jbid*  p^i33«  *  A  coDtaBptaonf 
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"  children.    And  this,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  Jxxvill* 
aod  of  his  fon  Chrift  Jefus,  whoTe  verity  we  profefs,  ^_   ,^  ...^ 
and  Gofpel  we  have  preached,  and  holy  facrafnents  *559l* 
*^  rightly  adminiftered,  we  fignify  uoto  you,  to  be  our 
<^  intent,  fio  far  as  God  will        us  to  withftand  your 
«*  idolatry*   Take  this  for  warning^  and  be  not  dcceiir- 
«c  ed"^.**  With  tbe&  outragcipiva  fymptomt,  conifnenced 
in  Scotland  that  cant,  hypocrify,  ^  (anfttcifin,  whiqh 
iong  infefted  thaf  kingdom,  .and  which,  though  noar 
mollified  by  the  lenity  of  the  civil  power,  it  ftill  rieady  tm 
break  out  on  all  occafiuns. 

The  queen  regent,  finding  fuch  obftinate  zeal  in  the 
rebels,  was  contend  to  embrace  the  counfels  of  Argyle  and 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  form  an  accommodation 
with  them.  She  WfM  received  into  Perth,  vs^hich  fubmiu 
ted,  on  her  promifing  an  indemnity  for  pail  offences,  and 
engaging  not  to  leave  .any  French  ga(|j&a  in  the  p&ace. 
Complaints,  very  ill  fovmied,  immediately  ajoic  concem- 
iQg.the  infra^on  of  this  capitulation.  Some  o£  the  in** 
habitants,  it  was  prctended|  were  moleftcd  on  account  of 
the  late  violences ;  and  fome  companies  of  Scotch  foldiers, 
fuppofed  to  be  in  French  pay,  were  quartered  in  the  town ; 
which  ftcp,  though  taken  on  very  phufible  grounds, 
was  loudly  exclaimed  againft  by  the  congregation*.  It 
•  is  aflcrted  that  the  regeut,  to  juftify  thefe  meafures,  de- 
clared that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their  promifes  too 
ftri<Slly  urged  upon  them ;  nor  was  any  faith  to  be  kept, 
with  heretics :  And  that  for  her  part,  could  ihe  £nd  as 
good  a  colour,  ihe  would  willingly  bereave  all  thefe 
men  of  their  lives  and  fortunes'.  Qut  it  it  no  wife 
likely,  that  fuch  expreffions  ever  dropped  from  this  pru« 
dent  and  virtuous  princefs*  On  the  contrary,  it  appears, 
that  all  thefe  violences  were  diiagreeable  to  her;  that  ihe 

V  Kcitti,  p.  8^,  S6,  87.   Koox,  p,  1)4,,  s  Kims«  p.  239. 

r  lbi4«  Sp«tfwood,  p.  123, 
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CHAP,  was  in  this  particular  orer-ruled  by  the  authority  of  the? 
French  counrdlers  plaocd  about  her )  and  that  ihe  offcen 
#559.    .thought,  if  the  management  of  thofe  affairs  had  been  en*' 
tnifted  wholly  to  herfelf^  flie  could  eafily^  witlloyc  forcc^' 
Inve  accommodated'  ill  difatneei  *. 

Thb  cong^ttioii)  iii^atted  wkh  their  own  seal^  unS 
cnnged  by  thelb  difappointOMiitt^  remained  not  long  in 
tranquiHityi  Erjen  Matt  they  left  Fetth,  and  while  aft 
yet  they  had  no  colour  to  complain  of  any  Yiolation  of 
treaty,  they  had  figncd  a  new  covenant^  in  which,  be- 
fides  their  engagements  to  mutual  defence^  they  vowed^' 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  f>ower  in  de« 
ilroytng  every  thing  that  diihonotued  hit  holy  name;  and 
th}8  corenant  was  fubibribed,  among  others,  by  Argj^ 
and  the  prior  t4  St.  Andivwt*.  Thefe  two  leaian  now 
MnA  no  better  pretenee  kt  dtalMng  the  regent  and . 
openly  jomkiig  their  iflhehile^  than  (he  comphdncsi  hovr-* 
ever  doohtAilip  or  father  Mio^  of  her  breach  of  promifir* 
The  congregation  *alfe^  encooraged  hy^  this  aeceiSon  of 
Ibrce^  gave  themfiflvef  up  entirely  to  the  furious  zeal  of 
Knox,  and  renewed  at  Crail,  Anftruther,  and  other  places 
in  Fife,  like  depredations  on  the  churches  and  monafteries 
with  thole  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and  Couper.  The 
recent,  wba marched  againft  them  with  her  army,  find- 
ing their  power  fo  much  increafed^  wae  glad*  to  conclude 
9  truce  for  «  few  dkiys,  and*  to  paft  oter  with  her  Aircet  to 
die  Lothianr.  The  leftn'mcrt  hefieg^  and  took  Perth  ; 
proceeded  thenoe  to  Stirling,  where  they  excrciMfheir 
uftml  fury ;  and  finding  nothing  able  to  refill:  them,  dicjr 
bent  their  march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  whicfa^ 
as  they  had  already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  congrega- 
tion againft  the  churches  and  monaftcries,  gladly  opened 
tbeir  gates  to.  them.   The  regent,  with  the  few  forces 

s  Sm  note  [Cl  at  tks  end  of  ihc  ▼oliJittt» 
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which  remain^4  with  her,  took  (hclter  in  Dunbar,  Whesc  x^^^f** 
{he  fortified  l^ejiklf^  in  qa^eAa^Oft.  4  twfo«?cffif?o!li  wy-i 
frpiQ  Fr^nc^*  'Si9« 

ipg  tc^  the  people  the  daiig|^i|s  qoofyfjgam^  of  diis  op^ 
i^e  lor4  Jiaof^Bv         WWWC  of  leUgioii,  bs4  (qm^i 

fovereign.  By  thefe  confidentions  many  were  engage^ 
to  d^fert  the  army  of  the  congregation  ;  but  much  n^e 
by  the  want  of  pay  or  any  means  of  fubfiftence ;  and  the 
regent,  obferving  the  malcontents  to  be  much  weakencdj, 
ventured  to  march  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  dcfiga  of  fup- 
^r«iling  them.  On  the  interpofition  of  the  duke  of  Cha^ 
telraultj  who  fliU  adhered  to  her,  ih|i;  ^eed  tp  a  capita^ 
^'^SXk  W^if  ^.  ^  ^aj9ted  dwm  a  toleratiop  qf  th^ifi 
Keli^po»  m4.  tbey  (9  ooai)|iH<^ao  (arther  de^reci^ 

dcutt  00  the  chjuxchef^.  Sppn  ai^r  ^ey  ev^i^iod  tfaq 
<;ity  i  and  before  they  left  it^  they  proclaimed  the  a^icl^% 
of  agreement }  but  they  togk  c:|re  to  pubH(h  only  the  arti- 
cles favourable  to  themlelves,  and  they  were  guilty  qf  ai\ 
impofture,  in  adding  one  to  the  number,  namely,  that; 
i.dolatry  ^puld  not  again  be^  ere^^d^  ii)  any  plaice  ^hcfq 
jjt  was  at  tha$  time  fupprefli;d     .  ' 

An  agreement^  concluded  while  men  '^re  in  this  difn 
I^ttofi^  ^QuU  jjpi  be.4uj:4b)9  aftilioijb.iHie^  eiM()»vp.urcA 
^  ft^n^then  ch^iclv;it.  a^  J^offakt,  ag««# 

oifuing  rupi;uf^,which.sy[>P!ea^:iiieiM  Ti)^nigea^ 
having  got  a,  reinfpfceniei^.  of,  ipo<>  men  from  ?nuicei| 
began  to  fortify  Lcith ;  s^d  the  congregation  fe^pqed,  tq 
their  party  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  had  long  ap- 
peared inclined,  to  join  them,  and  who  was  at  lail  deter-, 
mined  by  the  arrival  of  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from 
France,  where  he  had  efcaped  many  dangers,  from  the 
jealoufy,  as  we^,  a^  Wft9Kry»  9^  ^^^y  ^4  ^^e  duke 

k  let  atctrDlttchccaiof  tlMvd«i»t.  * 
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c  H  A  p.  of  Guire.  More  French  troops  foon  after  difembarkcd 
^  Jf  under  the  command  of  La  BrofTe,  who  was  followed  hf 
1559*  the  biihop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne* 
TheCe  laft  were  fupplied  with  ftofe  of  fyUogifms>  au- 
thorities, titations,  and  fcholaftic  arguments,  which 
they  intended  to  oppofe  to  the  Scottifh  preachers,  and 
which,  they  juftly  prefuthed.  Would  ac<iuire  forte,  and 
produce  coniridion,  by  die  iiiiluence  of  the  French  arms 
and  artillery  S  * 

Th£  conftable  Montmorency  had  always  oppofed  the 
marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
'  had  foretold,  that,  by  forming  fuch  clofe  connexions  with 
'  Scotland,  the  ancient  league  would  be  difTolved  ^  and  the 
natives  of  that  kingdom^  jealous  of  a  foreign  yoke»  would 
foon  become^  inftead  of  allies,  attached  by  interfcft  and 
inclination,  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  French 
government.  But  though  the  event  feemed  now  to  have 
juftified  the  prudence  of  that  aged  minifter,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, confidcring  the  violent  counfels  by  which 
France  was  governed,  that  the  inrurre(5lion  was  deemed 
a  favourable  event;  as  affording  a  pretence  for  fending 
over  armies,  for  entirely  fubduing  the  country,  for  attaint- 
ing the  rebels**,  and  for  preparing  means  thence  to  invade 
JCngland,  and  fupport  Mary's  title  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  The  leaders  of  the  congr^ation,  well  ac<- 
quainted  with  thefe  views,  were  not  infenfible  of  their 
danger,  and  faw  diat  their  only  fafety  confifted  in  the 
vigour  and  fuccefi  of  dieir  meafures.  They  were  encou** 
raged  by  the  intelligence  received  of  the  fudden  death  of 
Henry  II. ;  and  havmg  pafled  an  act  from  their  own  au- 
thority, depriving  the  queen-dowager  of  the  regency,  and 
ordering  all  the  French  troops  to  evacuate  the  kingdom, 
they  coileded  forces  to  put  their  edi£l  in  execution  againft 

c  Spetfweod,  p.  134.  TiAm.  lib.  sidr.  c.  ta        '  '  ' 
forbci,  vttUi.  f.  139.  Thwu  liU  srit.  c  ij. 
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them.    They  again  became  matters  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  ^y^y^^' 

found  themfelves  unable  to  keep  long  poflfeffion  of  that  .    _  _  j 

city.    Their  tumultuary  armies,  aflembled  in  hafte,  arid  1559; 

fupported  by  no  pay,  foon  fcparated  upon  the  leaft  dif- 

after,  or  even  any  delay  of  fuccefs ;  and  were  Incapable 

of  refifting  fuch  veteran  troops  as  the  French,  who  wero 

alfo  feconded  by  fome  of  the  Scottiib  noBUity^  among^ 

whom  the  earl  of  Bpthwel  diiltnguiflied  himfelf.  Hear* 

ing  that  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  brother  to  die  regent, 

wiis  levying  an  army  againft  them  in  Germany,  they 

thought  dwmfelvet  exctiftble  for  applying,  in  this  extre* 

juity,  to  the  aflidance  of  England ;  and  as  the  fympathy 

of  religion,  as  well  as  regard  to  national  liberty,  had 

now  counterbalanced  the  ancient  animofity  againft  that 

kingdom,  this  meafure  was  the  refult  of  inclination,  no 

Jefs  than  of  intereft  *,    Maitland  of  Lidington,  therefore, 

and  Robert  Melvil,  were  iecretly  difpatched  by  the  con« 

gregation  to  folicic  fuccourt  from  Elizabeth. 

Tbs  wtfecoaincilof  Ellzabedidid  not  long  deliberate  r«terpo<- 
in  agreeing  to  this  lequeft,  wfakh  concimcd  fo  wdl  with' o^^^i** 
the  viewa  and  Interefts  of  their  miftrels.   Ceetl  in  parti-  USSk  is* 
cular  reprefented  to  die  queen,  that  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Scotland  and  France,  both  of  them  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  England,  was  ever  regarded  as  a  perni- 
cious event ;  and  her  father,  as  well  as  protestor  Somer-: 
fet,  had  employed  every  expedient,  both  of  war  and  ne<' 
gociation,  to  prevent  it:  That  the  claim,  which  Mary 
advanced  to  the  Cfowii,  rendered  the  prefent  fituation  of 
England  ftill  more  dangerous,  and  demanded,  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  the  greateft  vigilance  and  pretaotion : ' 
That  the  capacity,  ambition,  and  exorbitant  viewa  eC 
the  family  of  Guiie,  whp  now  governed  the  French 
Gouniels,  were  fuificiently  known  i  and  they  themfelves, 
made  no  fecret  of  their  defign  to  place  their  niece  on  the- 

•  Sm  iMte  [C]  •!  the  cni  of  tiM  YtHnmu 
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HAP.  tjsrene  of  Snglapd;  Tkat  decfoiog  themfelvcs  feciire  of 
J^JL^  (bcceft,  they  M  alrpmiy.  fi^pitfwbac  impnidcatly  and 
iiS9*    prfmaturelyi  taken  off  the  nuUkj  ipd  TJicogngrtoiiy  the 
Engltfli  amhafladpr  «t  Paris,  fcnt  over,  by  cvory  caurier, 

incontefttble  proofs  of  their  hoftile  intentions^:  That 
they  only  waited  till  Scotland  (houid  be  entirely  fubdued; 
and  having  thus  deprived  the  Englifh  of  the  advantages 
refulcing  from  their  fituation  and  naval  power,  they  pre- 
pared meant  for  fubYcrtiog  the  queen's  authority :  That 
|)k  mIoos  catholics  in  England,  difcontented  with  the 
prelent  government,  and  (atMed  in  the  legality  of 
Mary'*  litlft  vould  briqg  tim  confidanible  mn^nrool 
«Met,nnd  would  diftuA  fv^^veafuieof  ddenceagainft 
4»t  formidable  powif :  Time  theonly  expedient  lor  pn^ 
^renting  tlwie  defigns  «ea  leise  tlMrpfclbiroippoitunit/y 
and  take  advantage  of  a  like  seal  in  the  proteftants  of 
Scotland ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  juftice  of  a  meafure,  founded  on  fuch  evident 
neceility,  and  directed  only  to  the  ends  of  fclf-preferva* 
don:  That  though  a  French  war,  attended  with  great 
eipence»  tancd  the  neceflary  coniequenoe  of  f'lppgrtiny 
tiM  malcontents  in  Scotlandt  that  power,  if  removed  t» 
the  continent,  would  be  much  left  fimidable  i  and  n 
finall  dilburiement  at  junlent  would  in  tbe  end  be  foond 
the  greateft  Ihigaliqf :  And  that  tbe  domeftic  dillentloiis 
of  France,  which  evisry  day  aogmented,  together  with 
the  alliance  of  Philip,  who,  notwithftandin'g  his  bigotry 
and  hypocrify,  would  never  permit  the  entire  conqueil  of 
England,  were  fufficicnt  to  fecurc  the  queen  againft 
the  dangerous  ambition  and  reientnent  of  the  bouie  of 

f  Forbei,  vol.  i.  p.  134*  136.  149,  150.  153.  165.  181.  194.. 
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Etiz  abeth's  propenfity  to  wtion  and  eBconomy  wat,  C  fV  A  fv 

;hough  with  fomc  difficulty^,  overcome  by  thefc  power-  J^^JlJi 
ful  motives ;  and  fhe  prepared  herfelf  to  fupport,  by  arms 
mon^y,  the  declining  affairs  of  the  congregation  in 
Scotland.  She  equipped  a  fleet,  which  confifted  of  thir-» 
^e^  ihips  of  war ;  and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  Win^ 
W%  ibe  f«n(  it  to  the  Frith  of  Fortb :  She  appoiiitBii  the 
jQmg  du\»  of  Norfolk  her  Heuteaanf  Ui  die  nfHrthm 

•f  A»  fift  mtf  mM»  pmlM^  Tbough  comt  of 
fnn^9  icniibla  of  the  danger,  of&nd  hor  to  Aaks  im- 

m^i^te  rpilitution  of  Calais,  provided  fhe  would  not  in-»  . 
terpofe  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland;  ihe  refolutely  replied, 
that  fhe  never  would  put  an  inconfiderable  fiihing« 
town  in  competition  with  the  fafety  of  her  do]|iinions  * ; 
^nd  fhe  iliil  continued  her  preparations.  Sbe  concluded 
a  tfcaty  of  mutual  deiiBiiGt  with  the  congicgatipn,  which 
was  to  lail  during  the  narriage  of  the  queen  ef  Scota 
with  Francis*  andk  a  ymt  after  1  and  ^  pfomiAd  Be?er  t^ 
defiil  till  the  Frppdi  had  entiaely  eracoatod  ficpdand'^. 
And  having  thva  taken  all  proper  meafiiies  §or  fiicoafap 
and  received  from  the  Scots  im  hoftages  for  the  perfbrai^ 
ance  of  articles,  ihe  ordered  her  fleet  and  army  to  begia 
their  operation^. 

The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  Frith  dif^    f  jgo, 
concerted  the  French  army,  who  were  at  that  time  ra-  'S*^  i**** 
vaging  the  county  of  Fife;  and  obliged  them  to  make  a 
circuit  by  Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith,  wh^re  they 
prepared  them(elve3  for  defence.    Th$  £i)g^ifli  army^ 
reinforced  bj  5000  Scot»',     dpWA  befi^  (he  placti 

^  Forbef,  vol.  i.  pi  454.  4601  i  Spotfwood,  p.  146.         ^  Knoir, 

p.  217.   Haynei'i  State  Papers,  vol.  i.     1  jj,       vcr,  torn,  xv.  p.  569. 
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C  H  A  F.  and  after  two  fkirmiiiiet,  in  tbt  ionner  of  which  the 
^  -^-,_/  Engliih  had  the  advantage,  in  the  latter  tl^e  Frtnch^ 
*5^'  they  began  to  batter  the  town;  and,  though  repulfed 
with  confiderable  lofs  in  z  ra(h  and  ilUcondu6ied  ailaultt 
they  reduced  the  garrifon  to  great  difficulties.  Their 
diftrcfs  was  augmented  by  two  events;  the  difperfion  hj 
a  ftorm  of  d*Elbcuf's  fleet,  which  carried  a  confiderable 
army  on  board"*,  and  the  death  of  the  queen-regent^ 
sdK>e39ired  abottt  this  time  in  the  callle  of  Edinburgh^ 
a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  capacity  which  flione 
ibrth  in  her  toiiy,  but.pbflefled  «f  mudi  mm  virtue 
and  modaratioii  than  appeared  in  the  condtift  of  th^ 
other  btanches. of  it.  Tiie  Fionch,  who  found  it  im-^ 
poffilile'  -to  iubfift  for  wsoit  of  {NrorifiMif;  and  who  faw, 
diat  the  EngliA  were  continually  reinforced  by  frefh 
5U1  Jttly.  numbers,  were  obliged  to  capitulate :  And  the  biOiop  of 
Valence  and  count  Randan,  plenipotentiaries  frora 
France,  figncd  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh  with  Cecil  and 
Dr.  Wotton,  whom  Elizabeth  had  fent  thither  for  that 
Settlement  purpofe.  It  was  there  flipulated,  that  the  French  fliould 
ofScoUMd.  jrtftantly  evacuate  Scotland;  that  the  king  and  queen  of 
France  and  Scotland  Ibould  thenceforth  ahftain  fr«mt 
bearing  the  arms  oif  England,  or  affimimg  the  title  of  that 
kingdom  1  that  £irtiier  MASdek  forj^  injury  already 
done  in  tiiat  (iardcular  (hoiild  he  granted  Elizabeth ;  and 
the  commiffioners  ihbuld  meet  to  fettle  this  point,  or  if 
they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of  Spain  {hould  be 
umpire  between  the  crowns.  Befides  thefe  ftipuJatiojis, 
which  regarded  England,  fome  conceflions  were  granted 
to  the  Scots  J  namely,  that  an  amnefty  ihould  be  pub- 
liihed  for  all  paft  oiFencesi  that  none  but  natives  ihould 
enjoy  any  ofitce  in  Scotland  $  that  the  ftates  (hould 
aamc  twcnty-fo;^  perfons,  d  whom  the  queen  of  Scots 

*  H«|ac^vol.i.f.as> 
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^ould  ebttfe  ieven,  and  the  Ihttes  fivt,  «nd^ln  the  hands 
of  thefe  twelve  flioiild  the  whole  adminifhation  be  ))Iaced  ^ 
during  their  queen's  abfence;  and  that  Mary  fhould  nei- 
ther make  peace  nor  war  without  confent  of  the  l^ates". 
In  order  to  haften  the  execution  of  this  important  treaty, 
Elizabeth  fent  (hips,  by  which  the  French  forces  were 
tranfported  into  their  own  country. 
■  '^Tuvt  Euro^  law,  in  the  firft  tianfiidion  of  ihh 
reign,  the  gjcntus  and.  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her  mi* 
iiifieiff*  She  diTcerned  at  a  diftanee  the  dang^  which 
.threatened  her;  and  inftantly  took  vigpront  mcafwea  t» 
prevent  it.  Making  all  poffible  advantages  of  her  fitna» 
tion,  fh^  proceeded  with  celerity  to  a  decifton ;  and  ww 
not  diverted  by  any  offers,  negociations,  or  remonftranoea 
of  the  French  court.  She  flopped  not  till  fhe  had 
brought  the  matter  to  a  final  ifTue ;  and  had  converted 
that  very  power,  to  ;yhich  her  enemies  trufted  for  her 
.de(lru6lion,  into  ,  her  firmed  fupport  and  fecurity.  By 
cxa^n^  no  improper  conditions  i^om  the  Scottiih  mal- 
contents, eveiT  during  their  g;reateii  diftreiles,  ibe  eflm^ 
blilbcKi  an  entire  confidence  with  then  $  and  having  » 
mented  the  unbn  ]ty  alLthe  tie^  'of  gratitude,  intexefi^ 

.  andrel^ion,ih^nowpdl<^  an  inffuenoeover  ihem 
yond  what  remaned  even  with  their  .native  ibveieigii. 
The  regard,  which  jhe^  acquired  by  this  dexterous  and 
fpirited  conduft,  gave  her  every  where,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  more  authority  than  had  attended  her  lifter, 
though  fupporjjed  by  all  the  ^wcr  of  j,hc  Sp^iili  mo^ 
jiarchy^.    -  —  ^    -  ^ 

The  fubfeqa^ht  ni^afufes  of  jthe  Scottifh  reforppef^ 
tended  nioi^^lo  cement  their  union  with  Engl^J^d^ 
Being  now*  entirdy  n^afters  of  the  kingdom,  they  made 
no  further  oeremoiiy  o^  fcrupky  in  iiiUy  effe^ing  their 

>  Rymtr,  vol*  IV.  p.  593.   Keith,  p.  137.   Spotfwrood,  p.  147.  Knox, 
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CHAP,  ^urpbfe.  Ill  the  tmty  of  Edinburgh  it  had  been  agreed, 
3CXXVIU.  ^  parliament  or  convtntkiii  fhoM  foon  bt  iiflem^ 
hkd%  tid  tilt  feadert  of  the  congregatioA,  ndl  waitiiig; 
till  th%  ^deen  of  Scots  flunild  raiify  dint  tmity,  tlioii|hfc 
thcnfelm  ftdljr  entitled*  trithoot  fbvtr^igli*$  tutlio^ 
jrity^  itmnediild^  to  firinoron  t  ptrltamenl.  Thh  iteibnn*> 
ers  prefcnted  a  petition  to  this  aflembly ;  in  which  tSft^f  ' 
Wtre  not  contented  with  dcfiring  the  eftabliflimcrtt  df  their 
^o&nnc ;  they  alfo  applied  for  the  punifhment  of  tht 
catholics,  whom  they  called  valTals  to  the  Roman  hirlbt^ 
ssid  they  aiTertedi  that^  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  cler*- 
^  fiieh  is  their  expccfioM*  there  was  not  one  Uwfui  At<> 
miitdri  but  tiMt  tli^  «m»  all  of  tben^  thieves  anil  mh. 
iaiiil  yw^  fibehftikl  tnoton  t»  tivll  tiitlidrtiyi  M 
iikiitSoit  mwmhf  m  te  fuAied  bi  any  lelMied 
lnBnwarft&^  The  parliamiiit  ftem  t6  tev%  MH 
•stM  by  M  fitnO  ffHik  Cf  rage  and  psriecultbn.  Afrt* 
ratifying  a  confeifion  of  fkith>  agreeable  to  the  new  doe«- 
trines,  they  paflfed  a  flatute  againft  the  mafs,  and  not 
only  aboliihed  it  in  all  the  churches,  but  enaded,  that 
whoever,  any  where,  either  ofliciated  in  it,  or  was  prefent 
at  it,  fhould  be  chaftifed^  for  the  firft  off^nte,  ^ith  conw 
^iftation  of  goods  and  corporal  puntfhment,  at  th^  di(L 
«Moa  df  tho  nigiftratfe )  for  the  iiecoiid,  #itb  baiiSfli^ 
m^l  nd  ibr  tte  ibhrd^  Wfth  I6fs  oflife^  A  Jaw  Wftt 
allii  vodtf  for  tMMtig  tite  fjapal  Jiirifiliaiott  In  ScoT* 
land:  Tk^  pt%tl^y9eAUk  ferlh  of  diTcipliite  UrMk  fettled,  ' 
tating  only  tt  <xi4l  Ibme  lbaclb#t>f  authority  to  certain 
ecclcfiaftics,  whom  they  called  Superlntendants.  Thb 
|)relates  of  the  ancitnt  faith  appeared,  in  order  to  com-. 
.  plain  of  great  injuftice  committed  on  them  by  the  inva- 
fion  of  their  property,  but  the  parliament  took  no  notice 
of  theitis  tiU,  at  laft,  thefe  eccIefiaiHcs,  tired  whh  fruit-  ' 
Itfk  attendancf,  departed  tim  IBWII.  They  were  tben 
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cited  to  appear ;  ancI  as  nobody  prefented  himfelf,  it  was  ^jy^yjijl" 
voted  by  the  parliament,  that  the  ecciefiaflics  were  en-  ^  ' 
tirely  fatisfied,  and  fouhd     reafon  of  coitiplaint. 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St.  John,  was  fent  over 
lo  Fhuice  to  obtain  the  ratification  tf  tfaefepds}  but 
was  yery  ni  lieceived  by  Mary,  who  denied  the  vali* 
dtty  of  a  parliament,  fiimmoned  without  the  royal  con* 
ients  and  flie  refufed  her  ian^on  to  tlipfe  Hatutet.  Sii't 
tiie  proteibnts  gave'lhemfelvet  little  concern  about  6ieir 
queen's  refufal.  They  immediately  put  the  ftatutes  in 
Execution:  They  abolilhed  the  mafs  ;  they  fettled  their 
minifters;  they  cohimittcd  every  where  furious  dcvafta- 
tions  on  the  monaflerics,  and  even  on  the  churches, 
which  they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry;  and  deeming 
the  property  of  the  dergy  lawful  prize^  they  took  pof- 
feffion,  without  ceremony,  of  the  fhr  greater  part  of  the 
ecdefiadical  revenues.  Their  n^  pieachers,  who  hacl 
authority  fufficient  to  incite  them  td  war  and  inTuneAion^ . 
coutd  hot  re^rdn  their  rapacity  f  and  £maticifm  concur- 
ring  widi  avarice,  ah  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the 
papal  authority  in  that  country.  The  proteftant  nobility 
ind  gentry,  united  by  the  cohfcloufncfs  of  fuch  urjpar-  # 
donable  guilt,  alarmed  for  their  new  pofleflions,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  imperious  charftder  of  the  houfe  of  . 
Guife,  faw  no  lafety  for  themfelves  but  in  the  prote^ipn 
of  England  j  SUid  they  difpatched  Morton,  Qlencairne» 
andLidington  to  exfce&  .their  fiqcere  gratitude  to  the,  * 
queen  for  her  paft  iaVduis,  and  xtpit(^  to  W  the  necef- 
4ty  of  continuing  them* 

Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reaibn  to  main-  Tnnth  af-  ' 
tain  a  union  with  the  Scottifh  proteftants ;  and  foon 
ibund  that  the  houfe  of  Guife,  notwithftanding  their 
former  difappointments,  had  not  laid  afide  the  dcilgn  of 
conteding  her  title,  and  fub verting  her  authority.  .Fran- 
cis and  Mary,,  whofe  counfels  weiie  wholly  dinded  by 
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c  H  A  T*.  tiMtti,  lefiifed  to  ndfy  the^tty  of  £dinbargh|.  tnd 
^^^  •'^  fhowtd  no  difpofition  to  give  Iier  any  iatisl^ion  for  that 
iS^~'  mortal  aflfroiit^  whicb  they  bad  put  upon  her,  by  their 
openly  afTuming  the  tide  and  arms  of  EnglaAd.    She  was 
fenfible  of  the  danger  attending  fuch  pretenfions  ;  and 
"  It  was  with  pleafurc  flic  heard  of  the  violent  fa6lions 
which  prevailed  in  the  French  government,  and  of  th^ 
oppofition  which  had  arifen  againft  the  meafurcs  of  the 
dake  of  Giiife.    That  ambitious  prince,  fupported  by 
his  four  brothers,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrai|ie»  the  duke 
of  Aumale,  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and  the  grand  prior, 
sneii  ^io  kfs  ambitkHis  tfata  himkHi,  had  fogrofled  all 
the  authority  of  the  crown  i  and  at  he  was  poflelleij  of 
every  quality,  which  coidd  cbnmand  the  t&itim  ie« 
thice  the  aflfediont  of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of 
his  acquifitions  and  pretenfions.   The  conftahle,  Mont* 
morcncy,  who  had  long  balanced  his  credit,  was  deprived 
of  all  power :  The  princes  of  the  blood,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  his  brother,  th%  prince  of  Conde,  were 
entirely  excluded  from  offices  and  favour  :  The  queen- 
mother  hcrfelf,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  found  her  inilti* 
ence  •every  day  declining :  And  as  Francis,  a  young 
prince,  infirm  both  in  mind  and  body,  was  wholly  go- 
verned by  his  cooibrt,'  liho  knew  no  Uw  but  the  plea« 
fure  of  her  uncles,  men  ddj^ttd  of  ever  obtaining 
freedom  from  the  dominion  of  that  afpiring  family. 
It  was  tbe  contefts  bf  religion  whldi  firft  infpired  the 
French  with  courage  openly  to  oppofti  their  nnlimited' 
authority. 

The  theological  difputcs,  .firft  ftarted  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that  time 
wholly  illiterate,  ha^l  long  ago  penetrated  into  France } 
and  as  they  were  affifted  by,  th^  general  difcontent 
againft  the  'court  and  church  of  Rpme,  and  by  the 
sBCsdpus  fpirit  of     age,  the  proTelytes  to  the  new  rdi- 
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rjpU.  in  imitation  of  |its.^lfaef  Fnuidst  bad  oppore4 
the  progreft  of  the  refonaers ;  and  diough  a  prince  ad* 
d idled 'to  pleafure  and  fociety,  be  was  tranfported  by  a 
vehemence,  as  well  as  bigotry,  which  had  little  place  in 
the  conduct  of  his  predcccflbr.  Rigorous  punifliments 
had  been  infli6^ed  on  the  moft  eminent  of  the  proteftant 
party ;  and  a  point  of  honour  Teemed  to  have  arifen, 
whether  the  one  fcil  could  exercife,  or  the  other  fuffer, 
moft  barbarity*  *  The  death  of  Henry  put  fome  (lop  to 
the  perfecutiofls ;  and  the  people,  who  had  admired  the 
conftancg^-dS  the  new  preachen,  now  heard  with  fiivour 
their^ofhinea  andargumenta,  •  But  ^  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, as  weU  -  as  bis  bvpdiers,  who  were  poflefled  of  tbe 
legal  anthority,  thought  it  their  intereft '  to  fupport 
efiab]i(hed  religion ;  ^and  when  they  revived  the  execu- 
tion of  the  penal  f^atutes,  they  necelTarily  drove  the 
malcontent  princes  and  nobles  to  embr2cc  the  protc6lion 
of  the  new  religion.  The  king  of  Navarre,  a  man  of 
mild  difpofitions,  but  of  a  weak  chara^^er,  and  the  prince 
of  Condc,  who  poflefled  many  great  qualities,  having  de-* 
dared  themrelves  in  favour  of  the  proteftanu,  that  fefb 
acquired  new  force  from  their  countenance }  and  the  ad« 
miral,  Cdligni,  With  his  Jbrother  Andelot,  no  longer 
fcrupled  to  make  open  profeffion  of  their  communion* 
The  Integrity  of  tbe  admiral^  who  was  believed  iiocere 
in  his  attachment  to  tbe  new  dofirine,  and  ^ his  great  re« 
putation,  both  for  valour  and  condu6t,  for  the  arts  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  war,  brought  credit  to  the  reformers  ; 
and  after  a  fruftrated  attempt  of  the  malcontents  to  feizc 
the  king's  perfon  at  Amboife,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  pro- 
bably ^me  intelligence  %  every  place  was  full  of  diftrac- 

r  Forbef,  vol.'i*  p«  Throgmorton,  ■brat  thii  thnri  unwilling  to 

cntrud  to  letters  the  great  fecrcis  cominttted  to  biv,  obtaiocd  iMvr,  uodcr 
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^jHCvin  *  trtatters  hafttrtkd  tb  ah  tptn  rupture  between 

^--^       the  parties.    But  the  h6utt  6f  Guife,  though  thefc  fkc- 
H^W.     tions  had  obliged  thcfti  to  remit  their  eflForts  in  Scotland, 
ind  had  been  one  chief  caufc  6f  Elizabeth's  fucccfs,  wer* 
^l^eertnirted  not  to  rdinquiih  their  authority  in  France, 
6r  fttU  t6  thfc  violciiftc  t)f  their  enemies.    They  found 
in  tpp6hufi\ty  of  feiting  the  king  of  Namre  and  the 
flaHtit  of  CoAd^$  they  thitw  the  fbmkr  iiitd  jMritbhi 
lliey  obbitttfd  a  Ibitditfe  <rf  fl^tb  igtiitft  kite  Ikttef  i  and 
tftey  Wetir  t^lbe«Miil)g  to  pUk  the  fehtettce  iMb  M^cution, 
thfe  kVng'&  /bddiert  dki^         ft^  nMt  prifbner, 
aftd  iAttrrupted  the  ptofptt\ty  of  iht  duke  of  Guife. 
^fw.     The  queen-mother  was  ippbinted  regent  to  her  fon 
Charles  IX.  now  in  his  minority  :  The  king  of  Navarre 
waS  namtd  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom:  The  fen- 
tcnct  againft  Conde  wafe  annulled :  The  conftable 
recalled  to  court:  And  the  family  6f  Guife,  though  the^ 
Aiil  tnjof^  grtkt  ofiices  and  gi^C  J^bwer,  found  a  coun* 
IbiriifOtfe  t5  (h^if  tothoiriCf. 

TLiszAkiTk  vas  dctennincd  to  make . advantage  of. 
Acfe  events  agatn^^  die  queen  of  Seots,  whofti  (be  ftiljf 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  rival.  6he  tzw  herfelf  freed 
from  the  petils  attending  a  union  of  Scotland  with 
trance,  and  from  the  pretenlions  of  fo  powerful  a  prince 
as  t*'rancis ;  but  ihe  con/idered,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  Engliih  catholics,  who  were  numerous,  and  who 
ivcft^  generallv  pfejudiced  in  favour  of  Adaiy's  tit{e» 
wciiXd  now  adbeie  to  th;it  prineefs  with  moie  lealoua 
ijtl^men^  when  iktj  faw»  that  Her  iucce&m  no  longer 
endangered  the  liberties  dF  die  kingdom,  and  was  ra* 
ther  attended  with  the  advantage  of  e^£ling  an  entire 
union  with  Scotland.  Sh^gave  orders,  therefore,  to  her 
ambaffador,  TKjFOgmorton,  a  vigilant  and  able  minider, 
to  renew  his  applications  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to 

xcquirc  her  ratification  of  the  Uxaty  of  £dinburgb.  But 

though 
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«it)Ogh  Mary  had  dcfiftcd,  iftcr  her  hufb^nd's  death,  from  ^^jj^),^' 
t^ieirtng  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England,  (he  ftiil  ^pl-^^-^,^ 
l3ed<»^  gt^Ufyiitg  Eli^abtth  itn  thi^  <tibihent6liis  ftrride ;  ^i^k. 
«x)4  Mng  fw^yta  by  the  aiMiitkms  fiigg6(K<M^  Of  M 

iK^f  pfet^Mfibhi. 

MiA^rM^rtitE,  the  qucert-ttioth^r  of  Frantfe,  im- 
|)ut<ed  to  Mary  all  the  mot-tificatibris  which  fhe  had  tnet 
^ith  during  Francis's  life-time,  took  care  to  retaliate  on 
k\t)r  by  like  injuries  ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  hjet 
ftbo^e  in  France  difagreeable,  began  to  think  of  return- 
ing to  hier  native  eounlry.  Lord  James)  ivrho  hid  been 
feift  in  di^piilatittlifrotri  the  ftafes  t6  ihtite  h^iotet,  ft.  . 
ncxfiAkA,  iSk^  t hftntlbifs  ^  and  llvi  ap^ed  tb  £!itabeti)^  by 
^'OfH  Ibr'a  W^^isMm^  fn  taft  Ihe-fKoittM  bbl^ei 
to  pftft  tlNtiirgh  En'glbn^*:  But  fli^  itt^ved  for  aftlWer, 
VKi^'fiH  (he  Sad  g4v«n  Tattsftaton,  by  mifyikif  tbfe  treaty 
1t>f  Edinburgh,  (he  could  expect  no  favour  from  a  per- 
<bn  whom  (he  had  fo  much  injured.  This  denial  excitei 
Wr  indignation ;  and  fhe  made  no  fcruple  of  e>cprening  her 
^ntiments  to  T^hrogmortoti,  wheYi  he  reiterated  his  ap^lU 
tatfohs  to  gratify  his  miftrei^  a  dematid,  whicl^  he  re- 
^refibnted*a8  lb  reafonabie.  Having  cleared  th<  rbdifi  dT 
%tf  attendant;  file  ftid  m  htm»  ^  How  "Arealb  I  may  prdvi^ 

or  how  far  a  tromaft'a  frailty  may  ttanlf^ft  ifke,  I  tan- 

not  tell :  Rbwever,!  am  ^eiblvtd  tat  t6  ht^  fo  ^9iny 
^  witficffif^  toF  my  tnfimiity  as  yoaf  hiSftrels  liad  at  her 

audience  of  my  ambaflador  D'Oifel.  There  is  nothing  ^ 
"  difturbs  me  fo  much,  as  the  having  afked,  with  fo 
**  much  importunity,  a  favour  which  it  was  of  no  cohfe- 
! .       "  quence  for  mc  to  obtain.    I  can,  with  God's  leave,  rc- 
/        **  tirrn  to  my  own  country  Without      leave ;  as  I  came 
*  •      **  to  France,  in  fprte  of  all  the  oppofition  of  her  brother,  , 
«  Jdng  Edward :  Neither  do  1  want  friends  both  able  and 

•  GM^att,  fol,  i.  p.  175. 
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xxxyiiL  *  ^  €tmd^  me  liome,  at  tfcy  travc  brought  ine 

-  «•  hither;  though'! was 'defirous  mher  tb  make  an  cx- 

«•  pertmentof  yotiTttiftfei^'s  friendftiip,  than  of  the  aiEft. 
«♦  ance  of  any  other  pcrfon.    I  have  often  heard  you  iky, 
«f  that  a  good  correfpondence  between  her  and  my* 
^  felf  would  conduce  much  to  the  fecUrity  and  happU 
"  ncfs  of  both  our  kingdoms :  Were  &e  Wdl  convinced 
of  this  truth,  ihe  woiiU  haidly  have  denied  )ne  fo 
imaU  a  fequeft.  Bu^  perhaps,  ihe  bcah  a  l>fiier  iii: 
«  dinatioii  to  my  lebfUious  iubjeas  thail.to  me,  their 
^  fturereign,  her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her  near  rela. 
<•  tion,  and  the  ondeuhted  heir  of  her  kingdoms.  Bc- 
««  fides  her  friend/hip,  I  afk  nothing  at  her  hands:  I 
.«  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myfelf  in  the  a^ajra 
««  of  her  ftate :  Not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that  theie  m 
««  now  in  England  a  great  many  malcontents,  who  are 
««  no  friends  to  the  prefent  eftablifliment.   She  is  p'H^ 
-  to  upbraid  me  as  a  perfon  lit^e  experienced  In  th« 
«  world;  I  Myownit;  hut  a^  wtU  cure  that  ddha. 
«  However,  I  am  abeedy  old  enough  to  acquit  myfetf 
^  honeftly  and  cowneonfly  to  m>  friends  and  relations, 
and  ttt  cncoQnge  jio  leports  of  your  miftrefs,  which 
would  miiheceine  a  qmn  and  her  kinfwoman.  I 
«  lirould  aUb  fay,  by  htr  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as 
*•  well  as  (he,  and  not  altogether  fricndlcfs :  And,  per* 
«  haps,  I  have  as  great  a  foul  too ;  fo  that  mcthinks  we 
«*  fljould  be  upon  a  level  in  our  treatment  <^  iach  other.' 
«  As  foon  as  I  have  confulted  th?  ftatcs  o?  my'ltiiigdo^^. 
«  I  {hall  be  ready  to  giVe  he^^^Wonablc'^  8^4 
«  I  am  the  more  intenir  On'i^'jiarniy^'  1^  <>r<ter  ti 
«  make  the  quicker  diipakh  itt  this"i[teir.  '&tih^  it 
.«*  ieems,  intends  to  itep  my  jburnef;'  &  liSi  cither  Die 
*«  winnotlietme^gtveher  fad's^i£^bn,'ofi?re^(^ved  not 
to  he  fatisfied;  perhaps,  on  purpoTe  to  keep  up  the 
•*  dlfagrcement  hctw^cri  us.   She  "has  ofiea  reproach- 
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ed.  me  ivith  my  Wng  yottn^i  end  I  iiliift  be  rtty  ^jj^^viu 
^\]fOi9ng»  indjEcdf  and  at  UMvifed,  to  tmt  «f  matters 
^  of  fitd^  gctat  coiMern  and  importance,  widiont  the  i5*<* 
«  advice  of  my  parliament.   I  km  Hot  been  wanting 

*•«  in  all  friendly  offices  to  her;  but  fhe  difbelieves  or 
overlooks  them.    I  could  heartily  wilh,  that  I  were  as 
«*  nearly  allied  to  her  in  affedion  as  in  blood :  For  that; 
**'  indeed,  would  be  a  moil  valuable  alliance 

SpjSR  a  ipirited  reply,  notijntbf^anding  the  obliging ' 
termVlpterfperfed  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to  oonciltate 
friradlbip.  between  thde  rival  pHpcefleti  or  cum  thofe* 
mutuarjda]ou(ies,vfh}ch.had  £Usa« 
beth  equi^pe^  .a'Jde,c^,pn  pretemce  of  purfuing  pirates, 
but  probably ]Vit^  ^n  inQtention  of  iiMeepting  the  qneen' 
of  Scots  in  ,hef  rcfurn. homewards.  .  Alary  embarked  at  Aof. 
"  Calais  j  apd  pa0in^  the  Engl ifh  fleet  in  a  fog,  arrived  M-ry  io 
fafely  at  Leith,  attended  by  her  three  uncles,  the  duke  Scotiaad. 
of  Aumale,  ^^e  grai\d  p^ipr,  an^  j^be  Qiarquefs  of  Elbeuf, 
Cog^tl)^^.ycic|i  .t)]e^.niar^^     fg^  DamviHe,  and  other* 
Fie^ch  ^j^^   This  change,  of  ab^  and  fttuation 
iiryi}\xt\p  agreeable.  I9.^^1^^adnce6.*  Befides  Jier 
natunil  |u-^fle|Eon&-J9  ^voi^  ofc AwOOuntiy  \vi  Jiriuch 
Ihe  liad  p^|^  c^Ujca^d.  from:.W  .'cairlieft  .ii^nc^,:  and 
w&ere  ih^  l^iad^bprne  *  fa  higV  ;avranb*jffie  could  not* 
forbear  both  regretting. the  ipciety of  di^t  people,  fo  cele-' 
brated  for  their  huQiane  difpofition,  and  their  refped^ful 
attachment  to  their  fovereign,  and  reflc<5ling  on  the  dif-" 
parity  of  the  £ccne  ^which  lay  before  her.    It  is  faid,  that, 
after  ftie  was  embarked  at  Calais,  fhe  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  thV  coaft  of  France,. and  never  turned  them 
ii^om  that  beloved  obje^till  darknefs  fell,  and  inter* 
CCfittd  it  from  her  view*  She  then  ordered  a  couch  to  be 
ipmd  Ibr  bcr  in  the  open  ^iri  and  charged  the  pilot, 
iba^  if  in  the  momiag  die  land  vete  flill  in  fighf,  he 
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e  HAP.  fhmiU  nwaikt^  li^r,  wu)  «8bril  )>«r  ont  f  aitiii|  view  cl 
that  cpiintiy,  uiwlli^  lOl      4fi«aipi)t  wviii  (wntofd.- 
sj^f.    The  imdier  proved  calip^  i«  tint  tte  liiip  nuule  Ihtit' 

'  way  in  ^he  night*tiinf  i  An4  Mirjr  bad  «Bce«  noire  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  th?  French  eoeft.  She  fiit  up  on* 
her  couch>  and  ftill  looking  towards  the  land,  often  re- 
peated thefe  words  :  Farewell  France,  farewell :  I 
*'  fhall  never  fee  thee  more The  firft  afpeiSt,  how-' 
ever,  of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  favourable,  if  not 
tp  her  pleafure  and  happinefs,  at  Jeaft  to  her  reppfe  and 
iecurity,  than  fhe  had  leafoi^  tQ  apprehend.  No  fooner 
did  the  French  gallies  appear  -off  Lcith,  than  people  of 
ajl  nmksy  who  had  long  espeded  their  arrival,  flocked 
towards  die  flior^  with  an  efmieft  iqipatieiice  ta  behold 
«nd  receive  thehr  young  fqvereigiu  Some  wfre  led  hj 
duty,  fome  by  ii|tereft»  TgeM  by  curiofity ;  and  all  com- 
bined to  exprefs  their  attachment  to  her,  and  to  i^finqate 
themfelve$  into  her  confidence,  on  the  commencement  of 
ber  adminiftration.  She  had  now  reached  her  nineteenth 
year;  and  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiable  beauty  of 
her  perfon  were  farther  recommended  by  the  affability  of 
ber  addreii^  the  politenefe  of  her  manners,  and  the  elegance 
of  her  genius.  Well  acconipiiihed  in  all  the  fuperiicial, 
but  engaging  graq:s  of  a  cpm-t»  fhe  afforded,  when  bet* 
ter  known,  ftill  more  j^miitng  indteations  of  ber  cha* 
iader ;  and  men  prognqfticattd  both  bifiwity  ffofn  her 
.  Ibft  and  obliging  deportment,  and  fenetratipn  from  her 
taile  in  all.  the  refined  arts  of  mufic,  eloquence, .  and 
poetry*.  And  as  the  Scots  had  long  been  deprived  of 
the  prcfcnce  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  once  de- 
fpaired  ever  more  to  behold  among  them,  b«r  arrival 
feemed  to  give  univerfal  fatisfadlion  i  and  nothing  ap- 
peared about  the  court,  but  fyippto^ia  of  affe^on^  joy, 

.    aiid  fj?ffivity, 
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Ths  firft  meafores,  which  Mtry  embraced,  confirmed 
dl  tbQ  prQpofleffiont  cntortaiaej  in  \m  hrour.  fol* 
low^  the  advice  given  her  in  France  by  D'Oifel  and 
the  bifbop  of  Amien$,  as  well  as  her  uncles;  and  ihe 
bedowed  her  confidence  entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  party,  who  had  greateft  influence  over  th« 
people,  and  wlio,  fhe  found,  were  alone  able  to  fupport 
hex  govecamcnt.  Her  brother,  lord  James,  whom  (lui 
Ibon  aft^  created  earl  of  Murray,  obtaioed  tbe  chief  au« 
thorify ;  and  after  \kim  hiimgbon^  fecretary  of  flate^  a. 
man  9f  great  (agaclty,  M  ^  [Mrindpai  ibam  in  her  cenfi* 
cjeoce*  By  the  vigour  «f  thcie  men's  meafuras  ihc  fndea^ 
youred  tp  cibblifii  ofder  and  jiiftice  in  a  country,  divided 
by  public  6i(£^ions  and  private  (euds ;  and  that  fierce,  in- 
tractable people,  unacquainted  with  laws  and  obedience. 
Teemed,  for  a  time,  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  her  gently  a|id 
prudent  adoiinidration* 

BvT  there  was  one  circumflance  which  blafled  all 
ibeCe  pffomifing  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of  that 
general  favour^  whjcb  ber  agreeable  manner!  an4  jwdi* 
cioua  deportment  gave  hn  juft  fcafiin  an  expe^.  Sbo' 
was  ftill  a  papift  $  and  though  file  publiflieda  iopn  after 
her  arrival,  a  prodaination,  enjoining  every  one  to  Aib- 
mit  to  the  eftal^tfiied  religion,  the  preachers  and  their 
adherents  cOuld  neither  be  reconciled  to  a  perfon  polluted 
with  fo  great  an  abomination,  nor  lay  alidc  their  jcalou- 
fies  of  her  future  conduct.    It  was  with  great  difficttky' 
ihe  could  obtain  permi^n  for  faying  mais  in  her  own 
chapel;  and  liad  not  the  people  appnbended,  that,  if' 
Ihe  had  here  met  with  a  rafuAd*  ihe  would  inftantly  luiva 
frtntnod  t6  France,  the  stalotantirer  would  have  gnuncd 
even  that  fanUindiilvMicaw  .The  ci:y  was,  "  Shall 
we  fuikr  that  Idol  to  be  again  ereded  within  the 
lealal''   tt  waa  aiarMl  in  the  pulpit,  that  one  mafs 
was  moft  tcrcible  than  ten  thoufand  armed  men  landed  to 
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z£cvin*  ^^^^^^  kingdom*;  Lord  Lindefey,  and  the  gcntlff* 
Y  -  -  I J  men  of  Fife,  exclaimed,  That  the  idolator  fhould  die 
J561.  *<  the  death  j"  fuch  was  their  cxpreffion.  One  that  carried 
tapers  for  the  ceremony  of  that  worftiip,  was  attacked 
and  infultcd  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  And  if  lord 
James,  and  fome  popular  leaders,  had  not  interpofed,  the 
moft  dangerous  uproar  was  judly  apprehended,  from  the 
iisigovemed  fury  of  the  multitude  ^  The  ufual  prayers 
in  the  churches  were  to  this  purpofe :  That  God  would 
ttirh  the  queen's  heart,  which  was  obftihate  agaiiift  him 
and  his  truth ;  or  if  his  holy  will  be  otherwife^  that  he  • 
would  fircngthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  theeled^  ftoiidy 
to  oppde  the  rage  of  all  tyrants  Nay,  it  was  openly 
called  in  queftion,  whether  that  princefs,  being  an  ido- 
latrefs,  was  entitled  to  any  authority,  even  in  civil  mat- 
ters*? 

The  hclplcfs  queen  was  every  moment  expofed  to  con-  • 
tumely,  which  (he  bore  with  benignity  and  patience. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  fhe  dined  in  the  caille  of  Edinburgh, ' 
and  it  was  there  contrived,  that  a  boy,  fix  years  of  age^ 
Ibould  be  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fliould  prefent  her 
with  a  bible^  a  pfidier,  and  the  keys  of  the  caftle.  Left 
(he  fliould  be  at  a  loft  to  iinderftand  tills"  infult  on  her  as 
a  papift,  all 'the  dccOmtiont  exprefled  the  burning  of 
Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  other  puni(hments 
infli£led  by  God  upon  idolatry      The  town  council  of 
Edinburgh  had  the  aflurance,  from  their  own  authority, 
to  ifTue  a  proclamation,  banifhing  from  their  diftrid^  all 
the  wicked  rabble  of  antjchrift,  the  pope,  fuch  as 
prieftt,  monks,  friars,  together  with  adulterers  and  for- 
t(icmm^»**  And  becaufe  the  prtvy-council  fii^nded 
\the  magiftrfiiet  for  their  kilbliiice,  the  paffionate  htflo- 

*  •    .  «  -  ■ 
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tians   of  that  age  have  inferred,  that  the  queen  was  en-  ^  " 
gaged*  by  a  fympathy  of  manners,  to  take  adulterers  and 
fornicators  under  her  prote^ion*    It  appears  probable,  i5^>« 

'  that  the  magiftrates  were  afterwards^  reinHated  in  their 
office,  and  that  their  proclamation  was  confirmed  *• 

But  all  the  tnfolence  of  the  people  was  inconfiderable 
in  comparifon  of  that  which  was  exercifed  by  the  clergy 
and  the  preachers,  who  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to 
her  face,  this  amiable  princefs.  The  aflembly  of  the 
church  framed  an  addrefs,  in  which,  after  telling  her,  that 
her  mafs  was  a  baftard  fervice  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
impiety,  and  the  fource  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in 
the  realm ;  they  expreiled  their  hopes,  that  ihe  wouldy 
ere  this  time^  have  preferred  truth  to  her  own  precon- 
ceived opuiion,  and  have  renounced  her  religion,  which, 
they  afliired  her,  was  nothing  but  abomination  and  vanity. 
They  faid,  that  the  prefent  abufes  of  government  ^ere  fo 
tnormous,  that,  if  a  fpeedy  remedy  were  not  provided, 
God  would  not  fail  in  his  anger  to  ftrike  the  head  and 
the  tail,  the  difobedient  prince  and  finful  people.  "They 

'  required,  that  fevere  punifhment  fhould  be  infli61ed  on 
adulterers  and  fornicators.  And  they  concluded  ^ with 
demanding  for  themfelves  C6mc  addition  l>6th  of' power 
and  property  ^  .   .  ^  ' 

The  ringleader  in  all  thefe  infults  on  majefty  was  John 
Knox ;  who  'pofle&ed  .an  uhcoritrouled  authority  in  the 
church,  and  even  fn'thecivif  a^'fr^^of  the  nation,  and 
who  triumt>hed'  in  the  c6ntumeK6us"  ufage  of  bis  fove^* 
reign.  Hi's  uTual  appellation  for^'di^  qtieen'was  Jezabel ; 
and  though  fhe  endeavoured,  by  the  moft  gracious  con- 
defcenfion,  to  win  his  favour,  all  her  infinuations  could 
gain  nothing  on  his  obdurate  heart.  She  promifed  him 
accels  to  her  whenever  he  demanded  it:  and  ihe  evea 

i  Ktm'x,  P*  992 '    BttChan.  lib.  x*ii.  c.  20.    Haynei,  vol.  i.  p.  37»» 
e  Keiih,  p.  ao».  '  Kqqk,  p.  jii,  ji*. 
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XjX'^iT*  ^^^^^  ^'"^^  found  her  blameable  in  amy  thing,  to 

^  reprcheiKf  her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify  her  in 
ij^i*     the  pulpit  before  the  whole  people  :  But  he  plainly  told 
her,  that  he  had  a  public  miniilry  entruiled  to  him ;  that 
if  file  would  come  to  church,  ibe  ffaould  there  hear  the 
^oipel  of  truth ;  and  that  it  was  not  his  bufinefs  to  apply 
•to  «very  individua]>  nor  bad  be  leifiire  for  that  occupa** 
,tton  ^   The  political  principles  of  the  man,  wluch  he 
communicated  to  his  brethren,  were  as  full  of  feditioii  as 
his  theological  were  0f  rage  end  bigotry.    Though  he 
(Once  condefcended  fo  far  as  to  tell  the  queen,  that  he 
would  fubmit  to  her,  in  the  fame  majiner  as  Paul  did  to 
Nero'"  J  he  remained  not  long  in  this  dutiful  ftrain.  He 
faid  to  her,  that  *'  Samuel  feared  not  to  flay  Agag,  the 
**  fat  and  delicate  king  of  Amalek,  whom  king  Saul  had 
*'  faved  ;  Neither  fpared  Elias  Jczabel's  faUe  prophets^ 
M  and  B»s^V»  priells,  though  king  Ahab  vvsas  pteieiit. 
Pbineas,"  added  be,  ^  was  no  naagifiratc;  yetleared 
he  not  to  ilrike  Coibi  and  Zimri  in  the  very  a^ 
of  filthy  fornication.    And  fo,  Madam,  your  grace 
may  fee,  that  others  than  diicf  magiilrates  may  law- 
}^  Ailly  infii£(  puniihment  on  iiidi  crimes  as  are  con- 
**  demned  by  the  law  of  God  ^"    Knox  had  formerly, 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  written  a  book 
pgainrt  female  fucceflion  to  the  crown  :  The  title  of  it 
iSf  Xhe  firjl  blajl  of  the  trumptt  againjl  the  tnonfirous  regt" 
,meft  of  womtn.    He  was  too  proud  either  to  recant  the 
tenets  of  this  book,  or  even  to  apologize  fof  them  ;  and 
his  condiK^l  ^bewed«  that  he  thought  no  more  civility  than 
ioy^Uy  due  to  any  of  the  fcQiale  iex^ 
,    The  wb^le  life  of  Mary  wa5,  from  the  demeanour  of 
ihdfe  mefif  filW  with  bitternefs  and  forrow»   This  niftic 
.0pofUe  fcruplcs  not,  in  his  hii^ory,  to  inforai  us,  that  he 
once  treated  her  with  fuch  fcverity,  that  flie  loft  all  com- 

5  KnoK,  p.  310.         •  ^ibid«^.  ftSS.  t  Ibid.  p.  326. 
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mand  of  temper,  and  diflblved  in  tears  before  him :  Yet  Svv^nf' 
fo  far  from  being  moved  with  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
royal  dignity  reduced  to  that  conditioji,  he  perfevcred  in 
his  infolcnt  reproofs ;  and  when  he  relates  this  incident, 
he  difcovers  a  vifible  pride  and  fatisfa£Uon  in  his  own 
conduil 1  he  pulpits  had  become  mere  fcenes  of  rail- 
ing againft  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which  were 
idways  noted  as  the  prineipal,  fieafHng,  finerj,  dancing, 
balUy  and  whoredom,  their  neceffary  attendant'.  Sofaie 
ormiments,  which  the  ladies  at  that  time  wore  upon 
their  petticoats,  exeited  mightily  the  indignation  of  the 
preachers ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  fuch  vanity  would  pro- 
voke God's  vengeance,  not  only  againft  thcfe  fooliih  wo- 
men,  but  againft  the  whole  realm 

Mart,  whofe  age,  condition,  and  education  invited 
^er  to  liberty  and  checrfulnefs,  was  curbed  in  all  amuie- 
ments,  bj  the  abfard  feverity  of  thefe  reformers  ;  and 
.^e  found  every  moment  leafbn  to  regret  her  leaving  that 
country,  from  whofe  manners  flie  had,  in  her  early  yonth, 
received  the  firft  impreffiont*.   Her  two  undes,  the 
4ttk«  of  Aomale,  and  the  grand  prior,  with  the  other 
French  nobility,  foon  took  leave  of  her :  The  marquis 
©f  Elbeuf  remained  fome  time  longer ;  but  after  his  de- 
parture, ftie  was  left  to  the  fociety  of  her  own  fubje(S^s  ; 
men  unacquainted  with  the  pleafures  of  converfation, 
ignorant  of  arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted,  beyond  their 
vhal  nifBcity,  by  a  difmal  fanaticifm,  which  rendered 
them  incapable  of  all  humanity  or  improvement.  Though 
Mary  hai  arade  no  attethpt  to  reftore  the  ancient  rdt* 
gton,  her  popery  was  a  fuficient  crime :  Though  Ikt  be* 
havfour  was  hitherto  irreproachable,  and  her  manners 
fweet  and  engaging,  her  gaiety  and  eafe  were  interpreted 
as  iigns  of  difiblute  vanity.    And  to  the  harfti  and  pre* 

ft  KttPBh  9*  99*»  SIS*         '  S*a*         ^       P*  Vfi* 
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Sxxviiu  J^^^'^^^'-^^^S^'  which  this  princeTs  met  with,  may,  iti 
y_        J  part,  be  afcribed  thofe  errors  of  her  fubfequent  condu£^> 
f56i.    which  feemed  To  litde  of  a  piece  with  the  general  tenor  of 
her  chara^er* 

,  Trbrb  happened  to  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  before 
his  departure,  an  adventure,  which,  though  frivolous, 
might  enable  him  to  give  A4ary's  friends  in  Frnncc  a  me- 
lancholy idea  of  her  fituation.  This  nobleman,  with 
the  earl  of  Bothwel,  and  fome  other  young  courtiers* 
had  been  engaged,  after  a  debauch,  to  pay  a  vifit  to  a  wo- 
man called  Alifon  Craig,  who  was  known  to  be  liberal 
of  her  favours;  and  becaufe  they  were  denied  admittance^ 
they  broke  the  windows,  thnift  open  the  door,  and  com- 
mitted fome  diforders,  in  (earching  for  the  damfel.  It 
happened,  that  the  aflembly  of  the  church  was-fitting  at 
that  time,  and  they  immediately  took  the  matter  under 
their  cognizance.  In  conjun6tion  with  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  they  prcfcntcd  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  which 
was  introduced  with  this  awful  prelude  :  *'  To  the  queen's 
"  majcfly,  and  to  her  fccret  and  great  council,  her 
grace's  faithful  and  obedient  fubjc£ls,  the  profeflbrs  of 
Chrift  Jcfus's  holy  evangil,  wiih  the  fpirit  of  righce^ 
<c  ous  judgment."  The  tenor  of  the  petition  was,  that 
the  fear  of  God,  the  duty  which  they  owed  her  grace^ 
and  the  terrible  threatenings  denounoed  by  God  agamft 
every  city  or  country  where  horrible  crimes  were  openly 
committed,  compelled  them  to  demand  the  fevere  punifh- 
pient  of  fuch  as  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  kindle  the 
wrath  of  God  againft  the  whole  realm  :  That  the  ini- 
quity, of  which  they  complained,  was  fo  heinous  and 
fo  horrible,  that  they  fhould  efteem  themfelves  accom- 
plices in  it,  if  they  had  been  engaged  by  worldly  fear*  or 
iervile  complaifance,  to  pafs  it  over  in  iilence*  or  bury 
It  in  oblivion :  That  as  they  owed  her  grace  obedience 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  fo  weie  they  entitled  to 
'  require 
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Kquire  of  her,  in  retarh>  the  ibarp  and  condign  punifh- 
ment  of  this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated  it,  might 
draw  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole  kingdom : 
And  that  they  maintained  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lay  afide 
all  private  affe^tons  towards  the  adors  in  fb  heinous  a 
crime,  and  fo  enormous  a  villany,  and  without  delay 
bring  them  to  a  trial,  und  inflitfl  the  fevereft  penalties  upon 
them.  The  queen  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  this  per- 
emptory add  re  Is ;  but  becaufe  fhe  probably  thought,  that 
breaking  the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited  not  iuch  fe- 
vere  reprehenfion,  (be  only  replied,  that  her  uncle  was  a 
ftraoger,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  a  young  company : 
But  (he  would  put  fuch  order  to  him  and  to  all  others, 
that  her  fubjedls  fhould  henceforth  have  no  reaibn  to 
€oniplaLn.  '  Her  paffing  over  this  incident  fo  iUghtly  was 
the  fouroe  of  great  difcontent,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  moft  profligate  manners**.  It  is  not  to 
be  omitted,  that  Alifon  Craig,  the  caufe  of  all  the  up- 
roar, was  known  to  entertain  a  commerce  wiih  the 
earl  of  Arran,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  for 
the  reformation,  was,  without  fcruple,  indulged  in  that 
enormity  ^, 

Some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  the 
queen's  chapel  during  her  abfence,  and  committed  out- 
leges ;  for  which  two  of  them  wcie  indicted,  and  it  was 
intended  to  bring  them  to  a  trial.  Knox  wrote  circular 
letters  to  the  moft  coniiderable  zealots  of  the  party,  and 
charged  them  to  appear  in  town,  and  protect  their  bre- 
thren. The  holy  facraments,  he  there  faid,  are  abufed  by 
profane  papifts  j  the  mafs  has  been  faid  ;  and  in  wor- 
Ibipping  that  idol,  the  pricfts  have  omitted  no  ceremony, 
Mt  even  the  conjuring  of  their  accuried  water,  that  had 
•ver  been  pradiifed  in  the  time  of  the  greateft  blindnefs, 
Thtk  violent  mcafures  for  oppofing  juftice  were  little 

•  KMat»  p*  3e»i  303, 304,  Keith,  p.  509,  •         f  Knox.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  fhort  of  rebellion  &.  and  Knox  was  fummoned  Wore 

XXXVllI. 

i)  ^  ^  *"  the  council  to  anfwer  for  his  offence.  The  courage  of 
iS^i*  the  man  was  equal  to  his  infolence.  He  fcrupled  not 
to  tell  the  queen,  that  the  peftilent  papifts,  who  had 
inflamed  her  againft  thefe  holy  men,  were  the  ions  of  • 
the  devil ;  and  muft  therefore  <^oy  the  directions  of  their 
father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  manflayer  from  the 
beginning.  The  matter  ended  with  the  full  acquittal 
ot'  Knoxi.  Randolf,  the  Englifli  ambailkdor  in  Scot-, 
land,  had  reafon  to  write  to  Cecil,  fpeaking  of  the 
Scottifli  nation  :  "  I  think  marvelloufly  of  the  wifdom 

of  God,  that  gave  this.unruly^  inconfta^t,  aini 

cumberibme  people  no  more  power  nor  fubftaace :  For 

they  would  otherwife  run  wild 

Wi  have  related  theie  Incidents  at  greatcf  Iengjfch»  ihaa 
^e.neceffity  Qf  ovr  fubjed  may  feem  to*  require;  But 
even  trivial  circumftances,  which  fhow  the  manoerv  cf 
the  age,  are  often  Morc  inftnidive,  as  weU  as  cntertaiii- 
ing,  than  the  great  tranfa£tions  of  wars  and  negociations,. 
which  are  nearly  fimilar  in  all  periods  and  in  all  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  had,  at  that  time, 
a  very  natural  reafon  for  their  ill-humour  j  namely,  the 
poverty,  or  rather  beggary,  to  which  they  were  reduced*. 
Th«  nobility  and  gentry  had  at  £rft  laid  their  hands  oa 
sAl  the  property  of  the  regular  clergy,  without  nuking, 
any  provifion  for  the  friars  and  nuns,  whom  they  tttmed 
out  of  their  pofl^ons.   The  fecular  clergy  of  the  ca- 
tholic communion,  though  they  loft  all  eccleflaftical  jvl-^ 
rifdidlion,  ftill  held  fome  of  the  temporalities  of  their  be-- 
nefices ;  and  either  became  laymen  thcmfelves,  and  con- 
verted them  into  private  property,  or  made  conveyance 
of  them  at  low  prices  to  the  nobility,  who  thus  enriched 
themfelves  by  the  pUmder  of  the  church.    The  osw 

9  Knox,  p.  336.  342*  '  Keith,  p.  aoz. 
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fmchm  M  hitberta  fobfiftcd  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  ^xxvuf* 
oblations  of  the  faithful ;  and  in  a  poor  country,  di-  i.  -j-  j 
▼fded  in  religious  ientiments,  this  eftabliihinent  was  'S^'* 

regarded  as  very  fcanty  and  very  precarious.  Repeated 
applications  were  made  for  a  legal  fettlcmcnt  to  the 
preachers;  and  though  almoft  every  thing  in  the  king- 
doni  was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  caprice,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  their  requeft  was  at  laft  complied  with. 
The  fanatical  fpirit  which  they  indulged,  and  therr  in- 
duflry  in  decrying  the  principles  and  pra^ices  of  the 
Romtfii  communion,  which  placed  iuch  merit  in  enrich- 
ing the  clergy,  provcfd  now  a  very  fenfible  obftacle  to 
thehr  acquifitions.  The  convention,  faowcnrer,  pafled  a 
tote  %  by  which  (bey  divided  all  the  e<5clefia<tical  bene- 
fices into  twenty-one  (hares  :  They  affigned  fourteen  to 
the  ancient  pofleflbrs  :  Of  the  remaining  feven  they 
•  granted  three  to  the  crown  ;  and  if  that  were  foimd  to 
anfwer  the  public  expences,  they  beftowed  the  overplus 
on  the  reformed  mintfters.  The  queen  was  empowered 
to  htvy  all  the  feven ;  and  it  was  orchined,  that  ihe  (hould* 
afterwards  pay  to  the  clergy  what  (hould  be  judged  to 
MhSt  for  tkeir  oiaiatenance.  The  necei&ties  of  the 
erowxy  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  -and  the  fmall  af- 
fe&m  which  Mary  bore  to  the  proteftant  ecclefiaftics, 
rendered  their  revenues  contemptible  as  wefl  as  uncertain ; 
and  the  preachers,  finding  that  they  could  not  rival  the 
.  gentry,  or  even  the  middling  rank  of  men,  in  opulence 
and  plenty,  were  neceffitated  to  betake  thcmfelves  to  other 
expedients  for  fupporting  their  authority.  They  affected 
a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  moroie  manners,  a  vulgar  and 
famliiar,  yet  myfterious  cant ;  and  though  the  libe« 
raKtr  of  fubftquent  princes  put  tlfem  afterwards  on  a 
Utlir  ^ting  with  regard  to  revenue,  and  thereby  cor* 
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Chap.  re«5letl  in  fome  degree  thofe  bad  habits  t  it  mull  be  con- 
^  ^  felled,  that,  while  msiny  other  advantages  attend  prcf-. 
1561.     byterian  government,  tbefe  inconveniencies  are  not 

eafily  fepiiarated  from  the  genius  of  that  ecclefiaftical 

polity. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  deflitute  of  all  force,  poileifing 
a  narrow  revenue,  furrounded  with  a  fo<S^ious  turbulent 
nobility,  a  bigoted  people,  and  infolent  ecclcHallics,  loon 
found,  that  her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquil- 
lity was  to  preferve  a  good  correfpondcnce  with  '  Eliza- 
beth, who,  by  former  connexions  and  fervices,  had  ac« 
quired  fuch  authority  over  all  thefe  ranks  of  men.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  fecretary  Lidington  was 
fent  to  London,  in  order  to  pay  her  compliments  to  ths 
queen,  and  exprefs  her  defire  of  friendihip  and  a  good 
correfpondcnce ;  and  he  received  a  commiffion  from  her, 
as  well  as  from  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to  demand,  as 
a  means  of  cementing  this  friendfhip,  that  Mary  fhould, 
by  a£i  of  parliament  or  by  proclamation  (for  the  differ- 
ence between  thefe  fecuritits  was  not  then  deemed  very 
confide r able),  be  declared  fucceflbr  to  the  crown.  No 
requeft  could  be  more  unreafonable,  or  made  at  a  more 
improper  juniSure.    The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  had 
once  difcovered  her  intention  not  to  wait  for  the  fuccef- 
Aon,  but  had  openly,  without  ceremony  or  referve,  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  queen  of  England,  and  bad  pretended 
a  fuperior  right  to  her  throne  and  kingdom:  That 
though  her  ambailadors,  and  thofe  of  her  hu(band,  the 
'French  king,  had  iigned  a  treaty,  in  which  they  re- 
nounced that  claim,  and  promifed  fatisfaclion  for  fo 
great  an  indignity,  fhc  was  fo  intoxicated  with  this  ima- 
ginary right,  that  Ihe  had  rejedted  the  moft  earnell  foIi-» 
citatiox)s,  and  even,  as  foine  endeavoured  to  perfuadQ 

t  Jcbby  vol«  ii.  9. 456* 
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her;  had  incurred  fome  dtanger  in  troifing  the  Teas,  ra- 
ther than  ratify  that  equiuble  treaty :  That  her  partizans  [ 
every  where  had  ftill  the  aflurance  to  infift  on  her  title,- 
and  had  prefumed  to  talk  of*  her  own  birth  as  illegi- 

tiinate  :    That   while   affairs  were   on  this  tooting; 
while  a  claim  thus  openly  made,    fo  far  from  being 
openly  renounced,  was  only  fulpended  till  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  it  would,  in  her,  be  the  moft  e^re- 
gioi|8  imprudence  to  fortify  the  hands  of  a  pretender  t(ft 
'her  crown)  by  declaring  her  the  fuccefibr :  That  no  ex- 
pedient could  be  worfe  imagined  for  cementing  friendOiip 
than  fuch  a  declaration  |  and  Itings  were  often  found  to 
bear  no  good  will  to  their  fucceilbrs,  even  though  their 
pwn  children  ;  giuch  more  when  the  connexion  .v/as  lefs 
intimate,  and  when  fuch  caufe  of  difguft  and  jealoufy 
had  already  been  given,  and  indeed  was  ftill  continued, 
on  the  part  of  Mary:   That  though  fhe  was  willing, 
from  the  amity  which  fhe  bore  her  kinrwoman,  to  afcrilni 
her  former  pretenflons  to  the  advice  of  others?,  by  whole 
direction  fhe  was  then  governed ;  her  prefent  refufal  to 
relinquiih  them  could  proceed  only  from  her  own  prepof- 
ieffions,  -and  was  a  proof  that  (he  ftil]  harboured  Come 
dangerous  defigns  againft  her :  That  it  was  the  nature  of 
9U  men  to  be  difgui^ed  with  the  preient,  to  entertain 
Mattering  views  of  futurity,  to  think  their  fervices  ill 
rewarded,  to  expe£l  a  better  recompcnce  from  the  fuc- 
celTor ;  and  fhe  (hould  efteem  herfclf  fcarccly  half  a  fovc- 
reign  over  the  Englifb,  if  they  faw  her  declare  her  heir, 
and  arm  her  rival  with  authority  againft  her  own  repofe 
and  fafety:  That  fhe  knew  the  inconftant  nature  of  the 
people  I  (he  was  acquainted  with  the  prefent  divifions  in 
leligionj  fhe  was  not  ignorant  that  the  fame  party 
which  expe<Sed  greater  favour  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
did  9Ub  imagine  that  the  title  of  that  princefe  was  fu- 
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XXXV  in  P^^^^^^^         That  for  berpoit^  v^tever  clarnii 
V        /  were  advanced,  flie  was  determined  to  live  and  die  queeir 
«56i»    Qf  England  $  and  after  her  death,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 

others  to  examine  who  had  the  bcft  pretenfions,  either  by 
the  laws  or  by  the  right  of  blood,  to  thcfucce/fion  :  That 
Ihe  hoped  the  claim  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  then  be 
found  folid  j  and,  confidering  the  injury  which  fhe  herfelf 
had  received,  it  was  fufficient  indulgence,  if  Ihe  pro^ 
Viifed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which  might,  in 
any  refpe^,  weaken  or  invalidate  it :  And  that  Mary,  if- 
iKr  tide  were  really  freferable,  a  point  which,  for  her 
#WD  part,  flic  had  never  enquired  into,  poibfied  all  ad-r 
vantages  above  her  rivals ;  who,  deftitute  bodi  of  prefenf 
power,  and  of  all  fupport  hj  friends,  woidd  only  expofef 
ibemielves  to  inevitable  rain,  by  advancing  any  wealc,  or 
even  doubtful,  pretenfions 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  fo  prudent  and  jtidi^ 
cious,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  departing^ 
from  them  :  But  that  fhe  might  put  the  matter  to  a  foller 
proof,  ihe  offered  to  explain  the  words  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fufpicion  of  chetr  excluding 
Mary^s  right  of  focceffion*  j  and  ia  this  form  ihe  again 
feqaired  her  to  ratify  that  treaty*  Matters  at  laft  ctntf 
to  this  ifliie,  that  Mary  agreed  to  fhe  propofa],  and  of- 
fered to  renounce  all  prefent  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
England,  provided  Elizabeth  would  agree  to  declare  her 
the  fucceflbr''.  But  fuch  was  the  jealous  chara(5^er  of 
this  latter  princcfs,  that  fhc  never  would  confent  tO 
ftrengthen  the  intcrcft  and  authority  of  any  claimant,  by 
fixing  the  fucceffion ;  much  lefii  would  (he  make  this 
conceffion  in  favour  of  a  rival  qaeen,  who  pofitfltd  ftich^ 
plaufible  pretenfions  for  the  prefent,  and  who^  thougit 

«  Bttchaiua,  lib*  xviu  c.  14—17.    Cmden,  p.  38$.  Spotfwad^ 
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Ae  might  verkally  renoance  tbeoi,  could  eafily  refume  ^^"^Y^lj'. 
her  claim  on  the  firft  opportunity.    Mary*s  propofal, 
howevtr,  horc  to  fpeclous  in  appearance  of  equity  and 
Jufticc,  that  Eh'zabeth,  fenfible  that  reafon  would,  by. 

fupcrficial  thinkers,  be  deemed  to  lie  entirely  on  that  fide, 
made  no  more  mention  of  the  matter  ;  and,  though  farther  • 
conceiCons  were  never  made  by  either  princcfs,  they  put 
on  all  the  appearances  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and 
friendihip  with  each  other. 

The  queen  obierved^  that,  even  without  her  interpo- 
fition,  Mary  was  fnificiently  deprefled  by  the  mutinous  Eiifah«th, 
jlpirit  of  her  own  fobje^ ;  and,  inftead  of  giving  Scot* 
land,  for  the  preient,  any  inquietude  or  difturbance, 
(he  employed  herfelf,  more  afefully  and  laudably,  in  re* 
gulating  the  affairs  of  her  own  kingdom,  and  promoting 
the  happinefs  of  her  people.  She  made  fome  progrefs  in 
paying  thofe  great  debts  which  lay  upon  the  crown  ;  flic 
regulated  the  coin,  which  had  been  much  debafed  by  her 
predeceflbrs ;  (he  furniihed  her  arfenals  with  great  quan* 
tities  of  arms  from  Germany  and  other  places ;  engaged 
her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example  in  this 
particular  i  introduced  into  the  kingdom  the  art  of  ma- 
king goB-powder  and  brafs-cannon ;  fortified  her  fron- 
tiers on  the  fide  of  Scotland ;  made  frequent  reviews  of 
the  militia  j  encouraged  agriculture,  by  allowing  a  free 
exportation  of. corn;  promoted  trade*  and  navigation;, 
and  fo  much  increafed  the  (hipping  of  her  kingdom,  both 
by  building  vefl'els  of  force  herfclf,  and  fuggcfting  like 
undertakings  to  the  merchants,  that  fhe  was  juftly  ftiled 
the  reftorer  of  naval  glory,  and  the  queen  of  the  northern 
feas  y.  The  natural  frugality  of  her  temper,  fo  far  from 
incapacitating  her  from  thefe  great  enterprizes,  only  enabled 
her  to  execute  them  with  greater  certainty  and  fuccefs  ; 
and  all  the  world  faw  in  her  conduct  the  happy  efie^' 

7  Cteidci^  p*  3^f>  Stryp<|  vol.  L  p.  »^  i^S*  337. 
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V  J  V  V 1 M*     *  vigorous  perfe  verance'  in  j  udicious  and  VeU-concerteif 

^        ^  projedts, 

»S6|.         Ix  is  cafy  to  imagine  that  lb  great  a  princefs,  who 
enjoyed  fuch  fin^idar  tclicity  iind  renown,  would  receive 
propoials  of  marriage  from  every  one  that  had  any  like- 
lihood of  fucceedin^ ;  and  though  ihe  had  made  fome 
public  declarations  in  favour  of  a  fingle  life,  few  be- 
lieved that  (he  would  pcrfevere  for  ever  in  that  refblu- 
tion*   I'he  archduke,  Charles^  fecond  fon  of  the  empe- 
ror*, as  well  as  Cafimir,  fon  of  the  e]e£ior  Palatine, 
made  applications  to  her ;  and  as  this  latter  prince  pro- 
ieflcd  the  reformed  religion^  he  thought  himfelf,  on  that 
account,  better  entitled  to  fucceed  in  his  addrefles. 
Eric,  king  bf  Sweden,  and  Adolph,  duke  of  Holftein, 
were  encouraged,  by  the  fame  views,  to  become  fuitors  : 
And  the  carl  of  Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
was,  by  the  ftates  of  that  kingdom,  recommended  to  her 
as  a  fuitable  marriage.    Even  fome  of  her  own  fubje<Sts, 
though  they  did  not  openly  declare  their  precenfions,  en« 
tertained  hopes  of  fuccefs.    The  earl  of  ArundeJ,  a 
perfon  declining  in  years,  but  defcended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  as  well  as  poflefled  of  great  riches, 
flattered  himfelf  with  tjiis  profpedt ;  as  did  alfo  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fick-cring,  a  man  much  efteemcd  for  his  pcrfunal 
merit.    But  the  perfon  moft  likely  to  fucceed,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  lord 
Kobert  Dudley,  who,  by  means  of  his  exterior  qualities^ 
joined  to  addrefs  and  flattery,  had  become,  in  a  man- 
lier, her  declared  fovourite,  and  had  great  influence  in 
all  her  counfels.   The  lefs  worthy  he  appeared  of  this 
•  dillindion,  the  more  was  his  great  fevour  afcribcd  to 
ibme  violent  afFe^ion,  which  could  thus  feduce  the 
jud^n.ent  cf  this  penetrating  princefs  ^  and  men  lon|| 

»  H.  jnc:,  vcJ.  i.  p.  133, 
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txpe£ted,  that  he  would  obtain  the  prefcreiiCe  above  (o  ^j^cvuT' 
many  princes  and  monarchs.    l^ut  the  queen  gave  all  i_  ^ 
thefe  fuicors  a  gentle  reful'al,  which  ftill  encouraged  their 
purfuit ;  and  ftie  thought  that  fhe  ihouid  the  better  at- 
tach them  to  her  interefts  if  they  were  ftill  allowed  to 
entertain  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  their  pretenfions.    It  is 
alfo  probable,  that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free  trom 
a  mixture  of  female  coquetry;  and  tbat^  though  (ho 
^as  determined  in  her  own  mind  never  to  ihare  her 
power  with  any  man,  (he  was  not  difplealed  with  the 
courtfliip,  folicitation,  and  profeflions  of  love,  which  the 
defire  of  acquiring  To  valuable  a  prize  procured  her  from 
all  quarters. 

What  is  moft  fingular  in  the  corlduA  and  charader 
of  Elizabeth,  is,  that  though  £he  determined  never  to 
have  any  heir  of  her  own  body,  (he  was  not  only  very  averfe 
to  fix  any  fuccefibr  to  the  crown  $  but  feems  alio  to  have 
refolved,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one  who 
had  pretenfions  to  the  fucceffion  Ihould  ever  have  any 
heirs  or  fucceflbrs.  If  the  exdu/ion  given  by  the  will  of 
Henv  VIII.  to  the  pofterity  of  ]Vlara;aret,  queen  of 
Scotland,  v/as  allowed  to  be  valid,  the  right  to  the  crown 
devolved  on  the  houfe  of  Suffolk;  and  the  lady  Catharine 
Gray,  younger  fifter  to  the  lady  Jane,  was  now  the  heir 
of  that  fahiily.  This  lady  had  been  married  to  lord  Her- 
bert, fon  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke;  but,  having  been  di-* 
vorced  from,  that  nobleman,  (he  had  made  a  private  mar* 
riage  with  the  earl  of  Hertford,  fon  of  the  protedof ;  and 
her  hufband,  foon  after  .confummation,  travelled  into 
France.  In  a  little  time  Ihc  appeared  to  be  pregnant, 
which  fo  enraged  Elizabeth,  that  ihe  threw  her  into  the 
•Tower,  and  fummoned  Hertford  to  cpp?ar,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  his  mifdemeanor.  He  made  no  fcruple  of  ac- 
knowledging the  marriage,  which,  though  conclud«d 
without  the  queen's  confent,  was  entirely  fuitabie  to  both 
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c  H  A  P.  parties ;  and  for  this  ofFence  he  was  alfo  committed  to 
^  -  -  ^  the  Tower.  Elizabeth's  fe verity  flopped  not  here :  She 
^i^t*  ifliaed  a  commiffion  to  enquire  into  the  matter;  and  as 
Hertford  could  not,  within  the  time  limited,  prove  the 
naptiais  by  witneffes,  the  commerce  between  him  and  his 
conibrt  was  declared  un]awliil>  and  their  pofterity  ille- 
gitimate. They  weve  ftill  detained  in  cuflody;  but,  by 
bribing  their  keepers,  they  found  means  to  have  farther 
intcrcourfe;  and  another  child  appeared  to  be  the  fruit  of 
their  commerce.  This  was  a  frcHi  fource  of  vexation  to 
the  queen;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 
be  let  on  Hertford  by  the  lliir-chamber,  and  ordered  his 
confinement  to  be  thenceforth  more  rigid  and  fevere.  He 
lay  in  this  condition  for  liine  years,  till  the  death  of  his 
wife,  by  fleeing  £iizabedi  from  all  fears,  procured  him  his 
liberty  This  extreme  (bverity  muft  be  accounted  for, 
ei<her  by  the  vnielendng  jealoufy  of  the  queen,  who  was 
afraid  left  pretender  to^die  fucceffion  flxNild  acquire 
credit  by  having  ifTue;  or  by  her  malignity,  whl^  with 
all  her  great  qualities,  made  one  ingredient  in  her  cha- 
radter,  and  which  led  her  to  envy,  in  others,  thofe  natural 
pleafures  of  love  and  poflerity,  of  which  her  own  ambi- 
tion  and  defire  of  dominion  made  her  renounce  adl  pro* 
ipe^  for  herfelf.  .  . 

TUBUS  happened,  about  this  time.  Tome  other  events 
In  the  royal  family*  where  the  queen's  oondud  was  more 
laudable.  Arthur  Pole^  and  his  brother,  nephews  to  the 
late  cardinal,  and  de&ended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
together  with  Anthony  Fortefcue,  who  had  married  a 
fifter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  fome  other  perfons,  were 
brought  to  their  trial  for  intending  to  withdraw  into 
France,  with  a  view  of  folicitiiig  fuccours  from  the  dulce 
of  Guife,  of  returning  thence  into  Wales,  and  of  pro- 
jdaiming  Mary  queen  of  £nglaad,  and  Arthur  Pole,  duke 

>  H«jrneij  vol.  i.  p.  369.  37S.  396*  Camden^  p.  389.   He)lia,  p.  154. 
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of  Clarence.  They  confcfled  the  indi6lment,  but  afTert-  ^xxviur 
ed,  tbat  they  never  meant  to  execute  thefe  projedls  during  i_  ,  u 
the  queen's  life- time  :  They  had  only  deemed  fuch  pre- 
cautions  requiiite  in  cafe  of  ber  dcmife,  which  fome  pre- 
tenders to  judicial  aftrology  had  aflured  them  they  might 
.ivitb  certainty  look  for  befbie  the  year  expired.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  jury  j  but  ivoeived  a  pardon  from 
the  queen's  clemency  K 

h  Strype,  fol.  !•  p.  333.   Heylin,  p.  1541 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Sute  ef  Europe  Civil  wars  of  France^^ 

.   Havre  de  Grace  put  in  pojfejftcn  of  the  EngliJh—» 

A  Parliament  lidvre  lofi  Affairs  of  Scot ^ 

land  ^be  queen  of  Scots  marries  the  earl  of 

Darnley — ^Confederacy  againft  the  Proteftants 

Murder  of  Rizzio  A  parliaments—^ 

Murder  of  Darnley  ^ueen  of  Scots  marries 

Bothwel  Jnfurre^ions  in  Scotland  Impri^ 

Jonment  of  Mary^^Mary  flies  into  England  — - 
Conferences  at  Tork  and  Hampton  Court. 


P'TER  the  commencement  of  the  relieious  wara 


dom,  during  the  courfc  of  near  forty  years,  a  fcene  of 
hqrror  and  devaftatioo,  the  great  rival  powers  in  Europe 
were  Spain  and  England  $  and  it  was  not  long  before  an 
animofity^  firft  political,  then  perfonal^  broke  out  between 

the  fovereigns  of  thcfe  countries. 

Philip  il.  of  Spain,  though  he  reached  not  any  en- 
larged views  of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great  indaftry 
and  fagacity,  a  remarkable  caution  in  his  cnterpiizcs,  an 
unufual  foreiight  in  all  his  meafures;  and  as  he  was  ever 
cool  and  feeniingly  unmoved  by  paffion,  and  pofTeiTed 
neither  talents  nor  inclination  for  war,  both  his  fubjefls 
and  his  neighbours  hadrei^fon  to  expe&  juitice,  happinefs, 
and  tranquillity,  from  his  adminiftration.  But  prejudices 
bad  on  him  as  pernicious  e.ffeds  as  ever  paiBon  had  on 
any  other  monarch;  and  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  tyran- 
ny by  which  be  was  aduated»  with  the  fraudulent  max- 
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lin^  wfaidi  governefl  his  cotlnfbis,  excited  the  moft  vIo-  C 
lent  agitation  among  his  own  people,  engaged  him  in 
a£ls  of  the  moft  enormous  cruelty,  and  threw  all  Europe 
into  combuftion; 

After  Philip  had  concluded  peace  at  Catcaa-Cam- 
brefisty  and  had  remained  Tome  time  in  the  NetherUnds, 
in  order  to  fetdethe  aiFairs  of  that  country,  be  embarked 
for  S[Muti^  knd  a&  the  gravity  of  that  fiation,  with  their 
refpedful  dbddience  to  their  prince,  bad  appeared  more 
•agreeabUe  to  bit  bnmour  than  the  bomelj  iamiliar  man- 
nati  and  the  peltinacioas  liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it 
Was  cxpe£led  that  he  would j  for  the  future,  refide  alto- 
gether at  Madrid,  and  would  govern  all  his  extenfive 
dominions  by  Spanifli  minifters  and  Spanifti  counfcls. 
Having  met  with  a  violent  temped;  on  his  voyage,  be  no 
fooner  arrived  in  harbour  than  he  fell  on  his  knees;  and, 
after  giving  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  he  vowed  that 
bis  life,  which  was  thus  providentalJy  faved,  ihould  thence- 
forth be  eniirdy  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  herely-^. 
His  fubfequtot  condud  correfponded  to  tbefe  profeffions* 
Finding  that  the  new  do^rines  had  penetrated  into  Spain, 
he  let  loofe  the  rage  of  perfecution  againft  all  who  pro- 
fciled  them,  or  were  fufpecf^ed  of  adhering  to  them;  and 
by  his  violence  he  gave  new  edge,  even  to  the  ufual 
Cruelty  of  priells  and  inquifitors.  He  threw  into  prifon 
Conftantine  Ponce,  who  had  been  confcflbr  to  his  father, 
the  emperor  Charles i  who  had  attended  him  during  his 
ietreat ;  and  in  whofe  arms  that  great  monarch  had  ter« 
mtnated  bis  life:  And  afier  this  ecclefiaftic  died  in  con- 
finement, be  ftiU  ordered  him  to  be  tried  and  condemned 
for  herefy,  and  his  ftatne  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
He  even  deliberated  whether  be  ibould  not  cxercife  like 
feverity  againft  the  memory  of  his  father,  wbo  was  fuf- 
peded,  during  his  later  years,  to  have  indulged  a  pro- 

«  Tbnandty  Jib.  ixul.  «ap.  14.  * 
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^xxxlx^'  ^^^^^^  toward!  the'Lu^eran  principles:  In  his  mudnit- 
^  -  -  \j  ing  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  fparcd  neither  age,  fcx,  nor 
"S^^*     condition :  He  was  prefent,  with  an  inflexible  counte- 
nance, at  the  mofl  barbarous  executions:  He  ifllied  rigor- 
ous orders  for  the  profecution  of  heretics  in  Spain, 
♦      Italy,  the  Indie?,  and  the  Low  Countries :  And,  having 
founded  his  determined  tyranny  on  maxims  of  civil  po- 
licy, as  well  as  on  principles  of  religion,  he  made  k  ap- 
parent to  all  his  AibjeciS)  that  there  was  no  method^  ex- 
cept the  mod  entire  coai|diancf,  or  moft.  obftinate  re- 
fiftance^  tp  cfcape  or  elude  the  feverity  of  hit  vengeance. 

-During  that  extreme  animoiity^  which  prevailed  be*, 
twcen  the  adherents  of  the  oppofite  religions,  the  civil 
magiftrate,  who  foujul  it  dlflicult,  if  not  impoflible,  for 
the  fume  laws  to  go\crn  fuch  enraged  adverfaries,  was 
naturally  led,  by  fpecious  rules  of  prudence,  in  embracing 
•       one  party,  to  declare  war  againft  the  other,  and  to  exter-. 
.minate,  by  fire  and  fword,  thofe  bigots,  who,  from  ab- 
horrence of  his  religion,  had  proceeded  to  an  oppofition 
.«f  his  power,  and  to  a  haticd  of  his  perfon.   If  any 
prince  poflcfled  fuch  enlarged  views  as  to  foreiee  that  a 
mutual  toleration  would  in  time  abate  the  fury  of  leli* 
gious  prejudices,  he  yet  met  with  diBiculties  in  leducing 
this  principle  to  pra^ice  i  and  might  deem  the  malady 
too  violent  to  await  a  remedy,  which,  though  certain, 
mull  neccili'.rily  be  flow  in  its  operation.    But  Philip, 
though  a  profound  hypocrite,  and  extremely  governed  by 
felf-iuterell^^  feeais  alfo  to  have  been  himiiblf  actuated  bj. 
an  imperious  bigotry  ;  and,  as  he  employed  great  refledioii  • 
in.  all  his  condud,  he  could,  eafily  palliate  tbe.grftifica-  . 
tipn  of  his  .natural  temper  under  the  colour  of  wtfikim^ 
•  and  find,  in  thi^  fyftem,  no.lefs  advantage  to  his  foreign 
than  his  domeftic  politics.    By  placing  htmielf  at  the 
•head  of  the  catholic  party,  he  converted  the  zealots  t€ 
the  ancient  faith  into  partizans  of  Spaniih  greatnefs ;  and 
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by  employing  the  powerful  allurement  of  religion,  he  fe-  ^ 
duced,  every  where,  the  fgbjcds  from  that  allegiance 
tvhich  they  owed  to  their  native  fovereign.  ' 

The  courfe  of  events,  gaiding  and  concurring  with 
choice,  had  placed  Kli7nbcth  in  a  fituation  diametrically 
oppofite  $-  and  had  raifed  her  to  be  the  glory^  the  biHwark^ 
aiid  the  ^ppati  of  the  numetouSy  thotgh  ftill  perfecuted j 
proteHants  throu^out  Europe;  More  moderate  in  her 
temper  than  Philip,  iHe  founds  with  pleaAire,  that  the 
principles  <Sf  her  fcfl:  required  not  Afch  extreme  feverity 
in  her  domeftic  government  ?.s  was  cxercifed  by  that 
monarch  ;  and,  having  no  obje£l  but  felf-prefervation,  fhc 
tJnited  her  intcrefts  in  all  forei^^n  nc'?;()ciations  v/ith  thofe 
who  were  every  where  ftruggling  under  oppreflion,  and 
guarding  fehemfelves  againft  ruin  and  extermination.  Thel 
more  virtuous  fovereign  was  thus  happily  thrown  into  the 
Inore  favoun^le  caafe ;  itnd  forttine^  in  this  iaftance,  con« 
cunred  with  policjr  aiid  natnrei 

DuRiirG  th<?  lifetirbe  of  Henrjr  2L  of  France^  and  of 
his  fucce^r,  thie  fbfce  of  thefe  principles  wa^  fomev/hsit 
reftfained,  though  not  ahogtther  overcome,  by  motives 
of  a  fupcrior  intereft;  and  the  dread  of  uniting  Eng- 
land with  the  French  monarchy,  engr.ged  Philip  to  main- 
tain a  good  correfpondence  with  Klizsbeth.  Yet  evert 
during  this  period  he  rejeded  the  garter  which  (he  fent 
him ;  he  refufed  to  ratify  the  ancient  league  between  the 
houfeof  Burgundy  and  England*';  he  furnifhed  (hips  ttf* 
titaQioit  Flinch  ^ees  into  Scotlatid^  he  endeavoured 
to' intercept  the'e^l  Atnn;  who  yras.haftehing  to^Jbifl  * 
the  niftlcoffitcMflr  in' that  cctahtry;  afid  th^  queen's  wiftil 
HhM^  1H!1  Vegardet!  his  friendihip^  as  hollow  and  prtf« 

WouS**  '  But  no  fooner  did  the  death  of  Francis  11,' 
'  %  •     •     ■  ■  .»  /  • 

•'  rigso's  Coirplete  AmbaflVdor,  p,  369.    Haynet^  p.  Strype, 
ftL  ir,  Na.  %^6,  *  Uaynet,  vol*  i«  p.  s8o,  »Si«  284. 
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put  an  end  ta  Philip^  apprehcofions  with  regard  tof 
Mary's  Aicceffion,  tiianr  his  anknofky  againft  Elizabeth 
began  more  openly  to  appear  j  and  the  interefts  of  Spaiiv  i 
and  thofe  of  England  were  found  oppofite  in  every  ncgo-  | 
ciation  and  tranfaclion,  | 

Th£  two.  great  monarchies  of  the  continent,  France?  | 
and  Spain,  being  po&iTcd  of  nearly  equal  force^  wsere 
iiaturallj  antagoniils  ;  and  Engbnd,  from  its  power  and* 
'  jituation,  was  intitled  tf>  fupport  its  own  dignity,  as  welt 
as  tranc|uiHity,  by  holding  the  Valance  betweenr  them* 
Whatever  incident,  therefore^i  tended  too  qiuch  to  de-  | 
prefs  one  of  thefe  xival  powers,  as  it  left  the  other  with-  i 
oot  contFoul,  might  be  deemed  contravy  to  the  interefla 
of  En^^land:  Yet  fo  much  were  thefe  great  maxims  of 
policy  ovcr-rulcd,  during  that  age,  by  the  dilputes  of 
theology,  that  Philip  found  an  advantage  in  fupporting 
the  cftabliHied  government  and  religion  of  France  j  and 
Elizabeth  in  protecting  fa^ion  and  innovation. 

The  queen^regent  of  France,  when  reiniUted  in  au- 
thonty  by  the  death  of  her  Too,  Francis,  had  formed  a 
plan  of  adminiilratien  ipore  fubtle  than  judicloiis  i  and,, 
balancing  the  catholic!^  with  the  hugonots,.  the  dulce  of 
Gnife  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  (he  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der hepfelf  neeeilary  to  both,  and  to  eftablifh  her  own 
dominion  on  their  conftrained  obedience*^.  But  the  equal 
counierpoifc  of  power,  which,  among  foreign  nations,  is 
the  foiirce  of  tranquillity,  proves  always  the  ground  0# 
quarrel  between  domeftic  fadlioi^s;  and  if  the  aoifiiofity 
of  religion  concur  with  the  frequent  occafions  which 
prcfent  themrelyes  of  mutual  injury,,  it  is  impo^bley  ! 
during  any  time*  tQ  prdenre  a  firm  concord  in  (b  ddicate  j 
a  fituatiop.  The  conftable,.  Montmorency,  moved  by( 
zeal  for  the  ancient  £iith,.  joined  himfelf  to  the  duke  of 
Guife :  Tbe  king  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconftaat  tsm- 
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«cr»  and  his  Jealoufy  of  tile  fiipcnor  trenius  of  his  bro-  chap. 

XXXJX 

thcr,  embraced  thtf  fame  party:  And  Catherine,  finding  '  ^ 

herAelf  deprefled  by  this  combination,  had  recourfe  to  156a. 
Conde  and  the  bugonocs,  who  gladly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  fortifying  diemielves  by  her  countenance  and 
pratedion*.  An  edid  had  been  publiihed,  granting  a 
toleration  to  the  in^ateftants ;  but  the  interafled  violence 
of  the  duke  of  Guife,  covered  with  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  broke  through  this  agreement  j  and  the  two 
parties,  after  the  fallacious  trajiquillity  of  a  moment,  rs- 
jiewed  their  mutual  infults  and  injuries,  Conde,  Colig- 
f2i,  Andclot,  afTembled  their  friends,  and  flew  to  arms: 
Guife  and  Montmorency  got  pofleffion  of  the  Icing's  per- 
son, and  conilrained  the  queen-regent  to  embrace  their 
party:  Fourteen  armies  were  levied  and  put  in  motion  ia 
^tfivMrenC  parts  of  France^:  Each  province^  each  ct^, 
each  family,  was  agitated  with  inteftine  rage  and  animo- 
fity.  The  father  was  divided  againft  the  Ton ;  brother 
agatnft  brother;  and' women  themfehres,  facrificing  their 
humanity  as  well  as  their  timidity  to  the  religious  fury, 
diftinguiflicd  tiiemfclvcs  by  ad^s  of  ferocity  and  valour'. 
Wherever  thehugonots  prevailed,  the  images  were  broken, 
the  altars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolished,  the  monaftc- 
ries  confumed  with  fire:  Where  fuccefs  attended  the  ca« 
tholics,  they  burned  the  bibles,  re-baptized  the  inftmts, 
cOrtftrained  married' peribns  to  pais  anew  through  the  nup^ 
rial  ceremony:  Ani'phmder,  defohition,  ahd*  bloodihed 
attended  equally  the  triumph  of  both  ^arties^  The  paHia*- 
ment  of  Paris  ttfelf,  the  feat  of  law  and  juftice, '  inilead  of 
employing  its  awdierity  to  compofethefe  fatal  quarrels^ 
ptiblilhed  an  edidt,  by  which  it  put  th6  fword  into  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  multitude,  and  empowered  the  ca- 
tholics every  where  to  maflkcre  the  hugoaots  ^ ;  And  it 

C  Davilj,  lib.  iiL  Father  Paul^  Itb.  vii.  ^  ibi  *. 

*  ^bid.    Haynef,  p.  391. 
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^XXKIX*  ^^'^^  '^^ujifg       period,  when  men  began  to  be  fomcwhat 
^    '  -  enlightened,  and  in  this  nation,  renowned  for  polifhed 
'5*5**     inanncrs,  that  the  theological  rage,  which  had  long  been 
boiling  io  men' s  veins,  feems  to  haye  attain$;d  its  Isdl  ilage 
pf  virulence  and  ferocity. 

pHli^Pt  jealous  of  the  progrefs  which  the  biigonpts 
fiyade  in  France^  and  dreading  that  the  contagion  wQuld 
fpread  into  the  Low  Country  provinces,  had  formed  a  fe- 
cret  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Guife»  and  had  entered 
into  a  mutual  concert  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  berefy.  He  now  fent  fix 
thoufand  men,  with  fome  fupply  of  money,  to  reinforce 
the  catholic  party;  and  the  prince  of  Condc,  finding  him- 
felf  unequal  to  To  great  a  combination,  countenanced  by 
the  royal  authority,  was  obliged  to  difpatch  the  VidamQ 
of  Cbartres  and  Briguemaut  to  London,  in  order  crave 
the  affiftance  and  protection  qf  Elizabeth.  ^loft  of.  the 
province  of  Normandy  was.  pofleiied  hy  the  hugonots: 
F^vre  ^|}^  Conde  offered  to  put  Havre  de  Qrace  into  the  bimds 
voi  ^Vof  of  the  Englifli)  on  condition  that»  together  with  three 
ilMfiDsiilk.  thoufand  men  for  the  garrilba  of  that  place,  the  queen 
0iou1d  likewife  fend  over  three  thoufand  to  defend  Dieppe 
and  Rouen,  and  fliouId  furnifh  the  princ^  with  a  fupply 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns'. 

Elizabeth,  befidcs  the  general  and  eflential  intercft" 
of  fupporting  the  proteftants,  and  oppofing  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  her  enemy  the  duke  of  Guife,  had  other 
motives  which  engaged  her  to  accept  of  this  propofaU- 
When  ihe  concluded  the  peace  at  Cateau-Cambrefia, 
ihe  had  good  reafon  to  £oreiee  that  France  never  would 
voluntarily  fulfil  the  article  which  regarded  the  reftitu? 
tion  of  Calais  s  and  many  fubfequeiit  incidents  had-teoded 
to  confirm  this  fufpicion.  ConfideraUe  fume  of  monef 
had  been  expended  on  the  fortifications ;  long  leafes  had 

1  f oiiet,  vol.  ii,  p.  4$. 
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been  granted  of  the  lands ;  and  many  inhabitants  had  ^^^j^' 
been  encouraged  to  build  and  fettle  there,  by  afliirances  \_  -  —  ^ 
that  Calais  ibould  never  be  reftored  to  the  EngliOi '°.  The  '  1562. 
qjBeen  iberefoire  wifely  concluded,  that,  could  ihe  get  « 
poflefficm  of  Hnrie,  a  place  which  cotaiimanded  the  mouth 
of  die  8«u2e»  an4  was  of  greater  importance  than  Calais, 
ihe  ihatild  eafily  conftrain  the  French  to  excotice.  the 
treaty,  and  Ibould  have  the  glory  of  reAoring  to  the 
crown  that  ancient  pofleffion,  fo  modi  the  favourite  of 
the  nation. 

No  meaiure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in  France, 
.tbaii  the  cvmcluHon  of  this  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  Men  '  ' 
were  naturally  led  to  compare  the  conduft  of  Guife, 
who  had  finally  d^ieUed  the  Englifli,  and  had  debarred 
thefe  daagems  vid  deftnh^Hve  enemies  from  all  accefs 
imo  France^  with  the  treafonable  politics  of  Cond^,  who 
had  a^in  granted  them  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom. '  The  prince  had  the  more  reaibn  to  repent  of 
this  meafure,  as  he  reaped  not  from  it  all  the  advan- 
tage which  he  expedcd.  Three  thoufand  Englifli  im- 
mediately took  pofleflion  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Edward  Poiningsj  but  the  liitter  place 
was  found  fo  little  capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  im- 
mediately abandoned".  The  fiege  of  Rouen  was  al- 
ready formed  by  the  catholics,  under  the  command  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  and  Montmorency ;  and  it  was  with 
diAcaky  that  Poininga  could  throw  a  fmall  reinforcement 
into  the  place*  Though  thefe' Englifli  troops  behaved 
with  gallantry**,  and  though  the  king  of  Navarre  was  • 
mortally  womded  during  the  fiege,  the  catholics  ftill 
continued  the  attack  of  the  place,  and  carrying  it  at  laft 
by  ailault,  put  the  whole  garrifon  to  the  fword.  The 
earl  9f  Warwic,  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  duke  of  North* 

*  Fgrbcij  f»  54.  a^7.       "  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  1^9.       ^  Ibid,  p.  161. 
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CHAP,  uiubcrland,  nrrivcd  foon  after  at  Havre  with  another  body 
XXXlX 

^  _  ,  ^  of  three  thoufand  EjigUfii,  a^d.tpQk  oji  l^a\  thjs  c^Qinipand 
iS^**        the  [>l^pe. 

It  wat  Qcpe^qi  that  thf  French  cathoUcs,  floOied 
yrith  tfaeji:  fuccefs  at  Roiien,  woiiJd  immeipately  Imvo 
formed  |hp  firgeiof  Havre|  which  was  not  ai  y(rt  i|i  any 
fondittonof  fk&ncei.but  ti|e  iiiteftine  diforden  of  the 
Icingdotn  foon  diverted  tfa^tr  attentioii  to  another  eiiter^ 
prife.  And^loty  feccuided  by  the  negociations  of  Eliza? 
beth,  had  levied  a  confiderable  body  of  proteftants  in  Gcrr 
many  J  and  having  arrived  at  Orleans,  the  feat  of  the 
Jiugonots*  power,  he  enabled  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
the  admiral  tp  take  the  field,  aiid  pppofe  the  progrefs  of 
ibieir  enemies.  Af(.er  threatening  Paris  during  fcunc  time, 
they  took  tJi^ir  march  towards  Normandy,  with  a  view 
of  engaging  the  Englifh  tp  a^  i|i  cpnjun^pfi.  with. 
them,  and  of  fortifying .  thei^felyes  by  thf  farther:  afliftr , 
ance  whif  h  tl^ey  expeded  from  the  ^ea)  and  vigour  of 
Elizabeth  The  *  catholics,  commanded,  by  the,  qoqt 
fUble,  and  under  him  by  thp  duke  of  QuiTe,  fotkrvyed  on 
f heir  rear ;  and,  overtaking  them,  at  Dreux,  obliged  them 
to  give  battle.  TJie  field  was  fought  vi'ith  great  obfti- 
uacyon  both  fides:  And  the  adion  was  diftinguifhcd  by 
this  lingular  event,  that  Conde  and  Montmorency,  the 
commanders  of  the  oppofite  armies,  fell  both  of  thcn^ 
prifoners  into  the  hands  of  th^ir  eq^ro^ps.  The  .appear- 
anccs  of  victory  r^maified  w}th  Guife ;  but  the  admiral, 
wbofe  fiate  it  ever  was  tp  be  defeated,,  and  ftlU  to.  riie 
more  terribje  after  his  misfortunes,  collected,  the  remains 
f>f  the  army;  sind  intpiring  his  oytrn  upconquerable  coi^ 
rage  and  conftapcy  into.eyery  bceajfl:,  kept  them  intabody^ 
anjd  fiibdued  fome  cqnfidefable  places  in  Norms^n^y,  Eli- 
zabeth, the  better  to  fupport  his  caufe,  feat  hirri  a  neyv 
[upply  of  4  hundred  thoufand  crowns  j  and  offered,  if 

P  Forbei,  p.  319.  Dafila,  li^.  iii. 
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he  could  find  merchants  to  lend  him  the  moncf^  to  'pve  chap. 
)ier  bond  for  another  fum  of  e^ual  amount 

Ths  expences,  incurred  hf  aflHIing  th^  French  hugo«  >s^s* 
nots»  had  emptied  the  queen^s  exchequer  {  and,-  In  order  a  pariu'** 
te  obtain  fupply,  fhe  found  herfelf  under  a  neceffity  of 

fummoning  a  parliament :  An  expedient  to  which  fhe 
never  willingly  had  recourfe.  A  little  before  the  meet- 
ing of  this  aflembly  (he  had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  ill- 
nefs,  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  as  her  life,  during  fome  time, 
VMS  defpaired  of,  the  people  became  the  more  fenfible  of 
their  perilous  fituation,  derived -from  the  uncertaintjr 
which,  in  cafe  of  her  demife,  attended  -the  fucoeffion 
tlK  crown.  The  partizans  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  • 
thofe  of  the  hottie  of  Suffolk,  already  divided 'the  nation 
imo  ftdkMis;  and  every  one  foreiaw,  that,  though  it 
might  be  poflible  at  prcfent  to  determine  the  controverfy 
by  law,  yet,  if  the  throne  were  vacant,  nothing  but  the 
fword  would  be  able  to  fix  a  fuccefTor.  The  commons, 
therefore,  on  the  opening  of  the  feffion,  voted  an  addrefs 
to  the  queen ;  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  dangers 
attending  a  broken  and  doubtful  fuccefHon,  2iid  mett« 
filling  tbe  evils  which  their  fathers  had  experienced 
from  the  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an  end  to  their  apprehen- 
fions,  by  choofing  fome  hufband,  whom,  they  promifed, 
•whoever  he  were,  gratefully  to  receive,  and  faithfully  to 
fervc,  honour,  and  obey  :  Or,  if  flie  had  entertained  any 
reludance  to  the  married  ftate,  they  defircd  that  the 
lawful  fuccelTor  might  be  named,  at  leaft  appointed,  by 
aft  of  parliament*  They  remarked  that,  during  all  the 
refgns  which  had  paflTed  fmce  ^he  conqueft,  the  nation 
had  never  before  been  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the 
l^erfon,  who,  in  cafe  of  the  fovereign*s  death,  was  legalTy 

4  f  orkci|  vol.  ai.  p»  3tx«  347. 
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^l^^ix'  ^"^^^^^  vacant  throne.    And  they  obferved, 

\^        if  that  the  fixed  order  wfeicb  toot  place  in  inheriting  • 
'i^j.     the  French  monarchy,  was  one  chief  fource  of  the 

u/ual  tranquiUity,  as  wdl  as  of  the  happineis  of  that 

kingdom  % 

This  fubjed,  though  extremely  interfiling  to  the  na* 
tion,  was  very  little  agreeably  to  the  queen ;  ai|d  ihe  was 
fenfible,  that  great  dificulties  would  attend  every  deci- 
sion.  A  declaration  in  ^vour  of  the  queen  of  Scotft 
would  form  a  fetttement  perfectly  legal  ;  becaufe  that 
princefs  was  commonly  allowed  to  poircfs  the  right  of 
blood  ;  and  the  exclufion  given  by  Henry's  will,  deriving 
its  weiglit  chiefly  from  an  a»Sl  of  parliament,  would  lofe 
■  •      all  authority,  whenever  the  queen  and  parliament  had  ' 
made  a  new  fcttlement,  and  reftored  the  Scotttih  line  to : 
it$  place  in  the  fucceffion.    But  (he  dreaded  giving  en- 
couragement to.  the  catholics,  her  fecret  enemies,  by;  this 
declaration.   She  was  fenlible  that  every  heir  was,  la  ^ 
fome  degree,  a  rival ;  mi|ch  mor^  on^  who  enjoyed  a  . 
'  claim  for  the  prefent  poilei^on  of  the  crown,  and  who 
had  already  advanced,  in  a  very  open  manner,  thcfe  dan- 
gerous pretcnfions.    The  great  power  of  Mary,  both 
from  the  favour  of  the  catholic  princes,  and  her  conneg, 
tions  with  the  boufe  of  Guife,  not  to  mention  the  force 
and  fituatipn  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  tq  her  j  and  • 
ihe  faw  no  fecurity  that  this  princefs,  if  fortified  by  a  ' 
fure  profpe^i  of  fucceifion,  would  not  revive  claims  which 
i^e  could  never  yet  be  prevailed  on  formally  tarclinquiib. 
Qn  the  other  hand,  the  title  of  the  houf^  of  Suftbljc  was 
fgpported  by  the  more  zealous  proteftants  only;  and  it 
was  very  doubtful,  whether  even  a*pariiamentary  decla- 
ration in  its  fiivour  would  beftow  on  it  fuch  validity  as  to 
give  fatisfa<5lion  to  the  people.    The  republican  part  of 
ti^c  FQnftitution  had  not  yet  acquired  fuch  an  afcend-* 

'  Sir         p*£«ei*s  Journ.  p. 
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tiiQt  as  to  controul,  in  any  degree,  the  ideas  of  heredi-  ^j^Jj^Jj^'  • 
tary  right;  and  as  the  legality  of  Henry's  will  was  ftill  .  'j 
difputed,  though  founded  on  the  utmoft  authority  which  *5^5\ 
a  parliament  could  confer;  who  could  be  afTured  that 
a  more  recent  a(Sl  would  be  acknowledged  to  have  greater 
validity  f  In  the  frequent  revolutions  which  bad  of 
late  taken  places  the  right. of  blood  had  fiiU  prevailed 
oyer  Qdigio^s  pr^udices  %  and  the  nation  had  ever  ibewn 
itielf  difpofisd  ntfher  to  change  its  faith  than  the  order 
of  fttcceffion.  Even  many  proteftanta  declared  them^ 
felves  in  favour  of  Mary's  claim  of  inheritance*;  and 
npthing  would  occafion  more  general  difguft,  than  to 
fee  the  queen,  openly  and  without  referve,  take  parf 
againft  it.  The  Scottifh  princefs  alfo,  findin^^  hcrfclf  in- 
jured in  fo  iienilble  a  point,  would  thenceforth  a6l  as  a 
declared  enemy ;  and^  uniting  together  her  foreign  and 
domeftic  friepds^  the  partis^s  of  her  prefent  title  and  of 
her  eventual  fqcceffiont  would  foon  bring  matters  to  ex- 
tremities againft  the  prefent  efbbliihment.  The  queen, 
weighing  all  ^hefe  incpnvenieiifcies,  which  were  gt^eatand 
urgent,  was  determined  to  keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by 
maintaining  ftill  an  ambiguous  coiiduv^t ;  and  file  rather 
chcfe  that  the  people  ftiould  run  the  haza;  J  of  contin- 
gent events,  than  that  flie  herfelf  ftiouId  vifiblv  endanger 
her  throne,  by  employing  expedients,  which,  at  beil, 
would  not  bedow  entire  fecurity  on  the  nation.  She 
l^ve,  therefore,  an  evaflve  anfwer  to  the  applications  of 
fhe  commons ;  and  when  the  houfe,  at  the  end  of  the 
feifinm  defii^y  by  the  mouth  of  their  fpeaker,  farther 
fatisfsidion  on  that  head,  (be  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  her  reply  more  explicit.  She  only  told  them, 
cpi^trary  to  hpr  dedarations  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
thaf  flie  had  fixed  no  abfolute  refolution  againft  marriage  ; 
^nd  ihe  added,  that  ihe  difficulties,  attending  the  queftion 
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of  the  fucccffion,  were  fo  great,  that  fhe  would  be  con-" 
tented,  for  the  fake  of  her  people,  to  remain  fomc  time 
fi^y  longer  in  this  vale  of  mifery  j  and  never  fhould  depart  life 
with  fattsfadion,  till  ihe  had  laid  Comt  folid  foundation  for 
their  future  fccurity*. 

The  moft  femarkable-law  pafled  diis  ftffibn,  was  that 
which  boie  the  title  ^  jtjffurmiee  »ftbt  qkwfi  royal  pmef 
over  ai!  ftatei  and  fuhjeSit  vndlnti  htr  dmitam\  By  this 
ad,  the  aflerting  twice,  by  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the 
pope's  authority,  was  fiibjedeil  to  the  penalties  of  treafon. 
All  pcrfons  in  holy  orders  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of 
fupremacy  ;  as  alfo,  all  who  were  advanced  to  any  degree, 
either  in  the  univerfities  or  in  common  law;  all  fchool- 
mafters,  officers  in  court,  or  members  of  parliament; 
And  the  penalty  of  their  fecond  refufai  was  treafon.  The 
firfl  offence,  in  both  cafes,  was  puniihed  by  banilhnlent 
and  forfeiture.  This  rigorous  ftatute  was  not  extended 
to  any  of  the  de£[ice  of  a  bar6ji';  becauie  it  was  not  fup- 
pafed  that  the  queen  could  entertain  any  doubt  Ivith  re* 
gard-  to  the  fidelity  of  peribny  pdRfied  of  fuch  high 
dignity.  Lord  Montaeute  made  oppofition  to  the  bill; 
and  aflerted,  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  that  they  dif- 
puted  not,  they  preached  not,  they  difobeycd  not  the 
queen,  they  caufed  no  trouble,  no  tumults  among  the 
people^.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  fome  fufjMcions 
of  their  fecret  confpiracies  had  made  the  queen  and  par- 
liament encreafe  their  rigour  againft  'them;  though  it  is 
alft  more  than  probable  that  they  wiere  aWftalcten  in  the 
remedy."   

There  Wasrlikewil^  another  point,  In  wKich  the  par^ 
Itamtnt,^  this  feffion^  ih'ewed  more  the  goodnefs  of  their 
intention,  than  the  foundnefs  of  their  judgment.  They 
pafled  a  law  againit  fond  and  fantaftjcal  prophecies,  whic^ 


t  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes's  JoufAal,  |i.  7^,  n  ^  J^f,  c,  |, 
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had  been  obferved  to  feduce  the  people  into  rebelliofr  and  CHAP, 

r~  r-  XXXIX* 

diTorder*  :  But  at  the  fame  time  they  enacled  a  flatutc,      _  _  j 

which  was  moft  likely  to  encreafe  thefe  and  fuch  like  fu-  is^j, 
perditions  :  It  was  levelled  againft  conjurations,  enchant- 
mentSy  and  witchcraft^.  Witchcraft  and  htxeiy  are  two 
criflfes,  which,  conunonly  encreafe  by  puntihmeitt,'  aod 
never  are  ib  eflffpfftyatly  fwpprefled  as  by  being  totally  iie« 
§Ieded*  Afier  il»  p«rlaaiiient  iiad  granted  the  queen  a 
of  one  Aibfidy  and  two  fifteenths,  the  feffion  wai 
finiflied  by.  a  prorogattoiu  .The  convocation  Jikewife 
yoted  die  ^|iieeii  a  fttbfidy  of  fix  ihUlings  in  the  pounds 
payable  in  three  years. 

While  the  Englifh  parties  exerted  thefe  calm  efforts 
againft  each  other,  in  parliamentary  votes  and  debates^* 
the  French  fa^ions,  enflamed  to  the  highcft  degree  of 
animofityy  coBtimied  that  cruel  war,  which  their  intern* 
|iente  zoai»  adaated  hy  the  ambttaon  of  their  leadert^ 
had  kindled  ia  the  .kingdom.  The  admiral,  was  fucceiT- 
lul  in  reducing  the  towns  of  Normandy,  which  heU  for  ' 
the  king  ;  but  he  fre<}uently  complained,  that  the  nu- 
merous garrifon  of  Havre  remained  totally  ina^ive,  and 
was  not  employed  in  any  military  operation  againft  the 
common  enemy.  The  queen,  in  taking  pofleffion  of 
that  place,  had  publiflied  a  manifefto',  in  which  ihe  pre- 
tended, that  her  concern  for  the  intcrefts  of  the  French 
king  bad  engaged  her  in  that  meafure*  and  that  her  fole 
intention  was  to  oppoie  her  eoemiet  of  the  houfe  of 
Guife^  who  held  their  prince  in  captivity^  and  employed 
his  power  to  the  deftni^n  of  his  beft  and  moft  faithful 
fiibjefb.  It  was  chiefly  her  defire  t»  preicrve  appear* 
aaces,  joined  to  the  great  frugality  of  her  temper,  which 
Bude  her,  at  this  critical  jun^^tire,  keep  her  ibidiers  in 
l^rifon,  and  leftraio  them  from  committing  farther  hol^ 

»  SElis.  c,  15.  7  Ibid.  c.  id.  *  Forbei,  ?o1.  ii. 
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CHAP,  tillties  upon  the  enemy".  The  duke  of  Guifc,  mean- 
1  while,  was  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  thd 

'1563,     hugoiiots  ;  and  h;i(J  commenced  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  of  ' 
Iflrhich  Andelot  was  governor,  and  where  the  conftablc 
ix^S  detained  prifoner.    He  had  the  profpecl  of  fpcedy  ' 
fuccefs  in  this  undertaking  j  when  he  Was  aiTaffinated  by 
Poltrot^  »  young  gentleman^  whofe  zeal,  ^nftigated  (a& 
is  pretended)  though  without  any  Ceftain  foundation)' 
by  the  admiral  and  B*eza»  a  femous  preacher,  led  him  to  i 
attempt  lhat  criminal  enterprizo.   The  death  of  thi$ 
gallant  prince  was  a  fenfible  \oh  tof  the  catholic  party  s  I 
and  though  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  brother,  ftiR 
fupported  the  interefts  of  the  family,  the  danger  of  their 
•progrcfs  appeared  not  To  imminent  cither  to  Elizabeth  or 
to  the  French  proteftants.    The  union,  therefore,  be-  ' 
tween  thefe  allies,  which  had  been  cemented  by  their 
common  fears^  began  theuceibrth  to  be  kfs  intimate; 
9nd  the  leaders  of  the  hugonots  were  pecfuaded  to  hearkeflf 
to  terms  of  a  feparate  accommodation.    Gonde  and 
Montmorency  held  conferences  for  fettling  the  peaces 
and  as  they  were  both  of  them  impatient  to  relieve  them-  | 
felves  from  captivity,  they  foon  came  to  an  agreement  I 
with  regard  to  the  conditions.    The  character  of  the  j 
queen-regent,  whofe  ends  were  always  violent,  but  who  ' 
endeavoured,  by  fubtilty  and  policy,  rather  than  force,-  i 
to  attain  them,  led  her  to  embrace  any  pliiufible  terms  j  j 
andj  in  fpite  of  the  protcftations  of  the  admiral,  whofe  fa-^  . 
gacity  could  eaiiiy  difcover  the  treachery  of  the  court,* 
the  articles  of  agreement  were  finally  fettled  between. the 
parties.-  A  toleration,  under  fome  reftri^ions,  was  aoew* 
granted  tq  the  proteftants  $  a  general  amnefty  was  pub-' 
Jifhed ;  Cond^  was  rein^ted  in  his  offices  and  govern^ 
mentss  and  after  money  was  advanced  for  the  payment 

>  Ftrbe^  vi»l»Ii.  p.  176,  ft77. 
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the  kingdom. 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  the  prince  of  15^3' 
Conde  it  had  been  ftipulated  ^,  that  neither  party  fhould 
conclude  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  other  ^  but 
this  article  was  at  prefent  but  little  regarded  by  tlic  lead- 
ers of  the  French  proteftants.  They  only  comprehended 
her  fo  far  in  the  treaty,  as  to  obtain  a  promife,  that,  on 
.her  reiinquiftiing  Havre,  her  charges,  and  the  money 
which  ibe  bad  advanced  them,  ihould  be  repaid  her  by 
the  king  of  France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  ihould  be  reftored  to.  her*  But  fhe  difdained 
to  accept  of  thefe  condittqins ;  and  thinking  the  pofieffion 
of  Havre  a  much  better  pledge  for  efie^ing  her  purpofc, 
fhe  fent  Warwic  orders  to  prepare  himfelf  againil  an 
attack  from  the  now  united  power  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

The  carl  of  Warwic,  who  commanded  a  garrifon  of 
fix  thoufand  men,  befides  feven  hundred  pioneers,  had  no 
fooner  got  pofle/lion  of  Havre,  than  ha  employed  every 
.oieana  for  putting  it  in  a  pofture  of  defence^  j  and  after- 
expelling  the  French  from  the  town,  he  encouraged  hjs 
.ibidiers  to  make  the  moft  defperate  defence  againft  the 
enemy.  The  conftable  commanded,  the  French  army  i 
.the  queen*regent  herfelf,  and  the  king,  were  prefent  in 
the  camp ;  even  die  prince  of  Cond6  joined  the  king's 
forces,  and  gave  countenance  to  this  enterprize  ;  the  ad- 
tnirul  and  Andelot  alone,  anxious  ftill  to  prcfcrvc  the 
friendfhip  of  Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  prudently 
refufed  to  join  their  ancient  enemies  in  an  attack  upon 
their  allies.  ' 

From  the  force,  and  difpofitions,  and  iituations  of  both 
fides,  it  was  expeiSted,  that  the  fiege  would  be  attended 
with  Ibme  mcmoraiile  event ;  yet  did  France  make  a 

^  forbsi,  vol,  ii.  p.  79.  .  c  |bU,  p.  15& 
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CHAP,  much  cafier  actjuifition  of  this  important  place,  than  Wa» 
t^^^^^^'i'  apprehended.    The  plague  crccped  in  among  the 

S563.  Englifli  foldters  ;  and  being  encrcafed  by  their  fatigue 
and  bad  diet  (for  thtfy  ^txt  but  ill  fupplied  with  provi- 
iiont**)}  iC  made  fuch  ravages,  that  fometimes  k  hundred 
,  men  n-diy  died,  of  it*  and  there  remained  not  at  laft-fif* 
teen  hundred  in  a  condition  to  do  du^^  The  .French^ 
meeting  with  fach  frable  rdiibncey  carried  On  their  at- 
•  «ack$  ruccefsfully ;  and  having  made  tWo  breachef^  each  | 
of  them  fixty  feet  wide,  they  prepared  for  a  general  1 
afTault,  which  muft:  have  terminated  in  the  flaughter  of 
the  whole  garrifon  ^  Warvvic,  who  had  frequently 
yarned  the  Englifh  coiincil  of  the  danger,  and  who  had 
loudly  demanded  a  fupply  of  ifien  and  provifions,  found 
Ha«ic  loft,  bimieif  obHged  to  cafiitiihtei  and  to  content  faimfelf  with 
aSchJuiy.  ^  liberty  of  withdrawing  his  garrifon.  The  articles 
were  no  fooner  figned,  than  lord  Clinton,  the  admiral,- 
who  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,-  appeared  oiF 
the  harbour  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  men  ; 
and  found  the  place  furrendercd  to  the  enemy.  To  en- 
creafe  the  misfortune,  the  infected  army  brought  the 
plague  with  them  into  England,  where  it  fwept  off*  great 
nultitcideSy  parttenlarly  in  the  city  of  London.  Above 
twenty  thoufand  peffonft  there  died  pf  it  In  one  years. 

ElizABKTit,  whbfeidbsd  vigour  and  forcfight  had  not 
appeared  in  this  tranfadlion,  was  now  glad  to  compound 
matters;  and  as  the  queen-regent  defired  to  obtain  lei- 
fure,  in  order  to  prepare  meafures  for  the  extermination 
6f  the  hugonots,  (he  readily  hearkened  to  any  feafonable 
tends  of  accommodation  with  England  It  wa^  agfeecf^ 
that  the  hoftages,  whi^h  the  French  had  given  tot  the 
-ad  April.'   reilittttiod  of  Calais,  flrotdd  be  rtftored  Ibr  220,600 
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trowns  J  and  that  both  fides  fhould  retain  all  their  claims  f-.*** 
and  pretenuons. 

The  peace  ftill  continued  with  Scotland;  and  ewna  j^J5^3^ 
cordial  friesidihip  feemed  to  have  been  cemented  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary.    Thefe  princefles  made  profelfion 
of  the  moft  entire  afieftkm ;  wrote  amicable  letters  every 

week  to  each  other ;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance^ 
the  fentiments  as  well  as  ftyle  of  fifters.  Elizabeth  pu- 
iiiflied  one  Hales,  who  had  publiflicd  a  book  af^ainft 
Mary's  t/tle  *  j  and  as  the  lord  keeper  Bacon  was  thought 
to  have  encouraged  Hales  in  this  undertaking,  he  fell 
under  her  difpleafure,  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  he 
was  able  to  give  her  fatisfa^ion^  and  recover  her  favour 
The  two  queens  had  agreed  in  the  foregoing  fummer  to 
an  interview  at  York  ^  i  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulties 
with  regard  to  Mary's  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  confider  of  the  proper  method  for  fettling 
the  fuccelfion  of  England :  But  as  Elizabeth  carefully- 
avoided  touching  on  this  delicate  fubje^l,  (he  employed  a 
pretence  of  the  wars  in  France,  which,  (he  (aid,  would 
detain  her  in  London ;  and  ilie  delayed  till  neiit  year  the 
intended  interview.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that»  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  addreft  and  tccompliih* 
ments  of  Mary,  flie  did  not  chufe  to  ftand  the  comparifon 
with  regard  to  thofe  exterior  qualities,  in  which  £he  was 
eclipfcd  by  her  rival  ;  and  was  unwilling,  that  a  princefs, 
who  had  already  made  great  progrefs  in  the  efteem  and 
a^edions  of  the  Engliih,  Ihould  have  a  farther  opportu* 
nity  of  encreafing  the  number  of  her  partisans. 

Mary's  dofe  comieStons  with  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  her  devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by  whom  flie 
bad  been  early  educated  and  conftantly  proteil^ed,  was 
the  ground  of  jult  and  unfurmountable  jealoufy  to  Eli^ 

2  Keith,  p.  25a.'  k  ibid,  r,  153,  1  Ht^nei,  p. 
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^lSx\X  regarded  them  as  her  mortal  and  declared 

l_     -    >  enemies,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  dangerous 
1563,     character  and  ambitious  projects.    They  had  made  offer 
of  their  niece  to  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  fon  ;  to  the  king 
of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  archduke  Charles, 
the  diike  of  Ferrara,  die  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  haft 
only  takM  deacools  orders,  from  which  he  might  eafily 
be  freed  by  a  difpenfatton  {  and  they  were  ready  to  marry 
her  to  any  one,  who  could  ftrengthen  their  interefts,  or 
give  inquietude  and  difturhance  to  Elizabeth  ^.  Eliza- 
beth on  her  part  was  equally  vigilant  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  fchemes,  and  was  particularly  anxious, 
Jed  Mary  (hould  form  any  powerful  fordgn  alliance, 
which  might  tempt  her  to  revive  her  pretenfions  to  the 
crown,  and  to  invade  the  kingdom  00  the  fide  where  it 
was  weakeft  and  lay  moft  expofed  \    As  ihe  believed, 
that  the  marriage  with  the  archduke  Charles  was  the  one 
moft  likely  to  have  place,  fhe  ufed  every  expedient  to 
prevent  it;  and  befides  remonftrating  againft  it  to  Mary 
herfelf,  ihe  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the  archduke  from 
that  purfuit,  by  giving  him  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his 
pretenfions  to  herfelf,  and  by  inviting  him  to  a  renewal 
of  the  former  treaty  of  marriage      She  always  told  the 
.queen  of  Scots,  ^t  nothing  would  (atisfy  her  but  her 
efpoufing  fome  Englifh  nobleman,  wiio  woitld  remove  all 
grounds  of  jcaloufy,  and  cement  the  union  between  the 
kingdoms ;  and  fhe  offered  on  this  condition  to  have  her 
title  examined,  and  to  declare  her  fucceflbr  to  the  crown 
After  keeping  the  matter  in  thefe  general  terms  during  a 
twelvemonth,  ihe  at  hll  named  lord  Robert  Dudley,  now 
created  earl  of  Leicefter,  as  the  peiibn  on  whom  ihcdefired 

that  Mary's  choice  fliould  hlU 

'  •      •  • 
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The  carl  of  Leiceiter,  the  great  and  powerful  favour-  Sj^^j^^^^' 
ite   of  Elizabeth,  pofleiFed  all  thofe  exterior  qualities  ^  - 


which  are  naturally  alluring  to  the  fair  fex  j  a  handfome  >5^3< 
peribny  a  poitte  addreis,  an  Infinnating  beliaviour ;  and 
.  by  means  of  thefe  accomplifhments,  he  bad  been  able  to 
blind  even  the  penetration  of  Elizabeth,  and  conceal 
from  her  the  great  <]efe<£ls,  or  rather  odious  vices,  which 
attended  his  chara6ler.  He  was  proud,  infolent,  inte- 
refted,  ambitious  ;  without  honour,  without  generofity, 
without  humanity }  and  atoned  not  for  thefe  bad  quali- 
ties,  by  fuch  abilities  or  courage,  as  could  &t  him  for 
that  high  truft  and  confidence,  with  which  ihe  always 
honoured  him.  Her  conilant  and  dedared  attachment 
to  him  had  naturally  emboldened  him  to  afpire  to  her 
bed  J  and  in  order  to  make  way  for  thefe  nuptials,  he  was 
univerfally  believed  to  have  murdered,  in  a  barbarous 
manner,  his  wife,  the  heirefs  of  one  Robefait.  The 
propofal  of  efpoufing  Mary  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
him  $  and  he  always  afcribed  it  to  the  contrivance  of  Ce- 
cll»  .his  enemy  j  who,  he  thought,  intended  by  that  arti- 
fice to  make  htm  Me  the  friendihip  of  Mary  from  the  te- 
merity of  his  pretenfions,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  from  jea- 
loufy  of  his  attachments  to  another  woman  .  The  q ueen 
herfelf  had  not  any  ferieus  intention  of  efFecSling  this  mar- 
riage ;  but  as  fhe  was  defirous  that  the  queen  of  Scot9 
Ihould  never  have  any  hufband,  ihe  named  a  man,  who, 
ihe  believed,  was  not  likely  to  be  accepted  of  ^  ^  (he 
hoped,  by  that  means,  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  proje£t 
of  any  other  alliance.  The  esri  of  Leicefter  was  too  great 
a  fiivourite  to  be  parted  with  j  and  when  Mary,  allured 
by  the  profpeift  of  being  declared  fucceflbr  to  the  crown, 
ieemed  at  laft  to  hearken  to  Elizabeth's  propofal,  this 
princefs  receded  from  her  offers,  and  withdrew  the  bait. 
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C  H  AP.  tvhich  fhe  had  thrown  out  to  her  rival  ^    This  duplicitv 
XXXIX. 

^  -^-,^f  conduil,  joined  to  fome  appearance  of  an  imperious 
1563.  fuperiority,  aflumed  by  her,  had  drawn  a  peevifli  letter 
from  Mary  |  and  the  Teeii^ingly  amicable  correfpondence 
between  the  two  queens  was,  during  fome  time,  inter- 
rupted. In  order  to  make  up  the  breach,  the  queen  of 
Scots  difpatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London  ;  who  has 
given  us  in  his  memoirs  a  particular  account  of  his  nego- 
ciation. 

Mklvil  was  an  agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  addrefs 
and  convcrration ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  him  by 
,his  miftrefs,  that,  befides  grave  reafonings  concerning 
.politics  and  ftate-afiairs,  he  fhould  introduce  more  enter- 
taining topics  of  converfation,  fuitablc  to  the  fprightly 
charadler  *of  Elizabeth ;  and  (hould  endeavour  by  that 
means  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  her  confidence.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  he  threw  that  artful  princefs  entirely 
off  her  guard  ' ;  and  made  her  difcover  the  bottom  of  her 
.  .heart,  full  of  all  thofe  levities  and  follies  and  ideas  of  ri- 
.vaifliip,  which  pofl'efs  the  youngeil  and  mofl  frivolous  of 
her  fex.  He  talked  to  her  of  liis  travels,  and  forgot  not 
to  mention  the  different  drefles  of  the  ladies  in' different 
.countries,  and  the  particular  advafitages  of  each,  in  fet- 
ting  ofF  the  beauties  of  thefliape  and  perfon.  The  queen 
faid,  that  fhe  had  drefles  of  all  countries ;  and  fhc  took 
care  thenceforth  to  meet  the  ambafl'ador  every  day  appa- 
relled in  a  different  habit ;  Sometimes  fhe  was  dreiled  in 
the  Englifh  garb,  fometimes  in  the  French,  fometimes  in 
the  Italian ;  and  flie  aiked  him,  which  of  them  became 
her  moft  ?  He  anfwered,  the  Italian ;  a  reply,  that,  he 
knew,  would  be  agreeable  to  her,  becaufe  that  mode 
(howed  to  advantage  her  flowing  locks,  which,  he  re- 
marked, thouf^h  tliey  were  more  red  than  yellow,  flic 

« 
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finclcd  to  be  thefineft  in  the  world.    She  defined  to  know  C.H  A  P. 

XXXIX. 

of  him  what  was  reputed  the  bcft  colour  of  hair  :  She  ^  -  j 
afked  whether  his  queen  or  (he  had  the  hnefl  hair :  She  '6^4* 
even  enquired  which  of  them  he  eltcemed  the  faireft  per- 
fon :  A  very  delicate  queftion,  and  which  he  prudently 
eluded^  by  faying,  that  her  majefty  wai  the  faircft  perfon 
in  England,  and  his  miftreis  in  Scotland*  She  next  de- 
manded which  of  them  was  talleft:  He  replied,  his 
queen  :  Then  is  fhe  too  tall,  faid  Elizabeth  :  For  I  my» 
felf  am  of  a  juft  ftature.  Having  learned  from  him,  that 
his  miftrefs  fometimes  recreated  herfelf  by  playing  on  the 
harpiichord,  an  inflrument  on  which  fhe  herfelf  excelled, 
fhe  gave  orders  to  lord  Uunfdon,  that  he  fhould  lead  the 
ambaflador,  as  it  were  cafually,  into  an  apartment, 
where  be  might  )>ear  her  perform ;  and  when  Melvil,  as 
if  ravifhed  with  the  harmony,  hroke  into  the  queen's 
apartment,  fhe  pretended  to  be  difpleafed  with  his  intru- 
fion  5  but  ftill  took  care  to  a{k  him,  whether  he  though^ 
Mary  or  her  the  beft  performer  on  that  inftrument '  ? 
From  the  whole  of  her  behaviour,  Melvil  thought  he 
might,  on  his  return,  afllire  his  miflrefs,  that  fhe  had  no 
leaibn  ever  to  exped-any  cordial  friendihip  from  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  all  her  profelfions  of  amity  were  full  of 
falfehood  and  difHmulation. 

After  two  years  had  been  fpent  in  evafions  and  arti- 
fices %  Mary's  fubje£ls  and  counfcllors,  and  probably 
herfelf,  began  to  think  it  full  time  that  Tome  marriage 
were  concluded ;  and  lord  Darnley,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  was  the  perfon,  in  whom  mofb  men's  opinions 
and  wifhes  centered.  He  was  Mary's  coufm-german,  by 
the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  Harry  VIII.  and 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  Margaret  queen  of 
Scotland.  He  had  been  born  and  educated  in  England, 
where  the  t^arl  of  Lenox  had  conflanily  refided,  fincc  he 
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^iSiXlx'  banifhed  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  houfe  of 

\  ^  Hamilton:  And  as  Darnlcy  wasnowinhis  twentieth  year, 
'S^4»  and  was  a  very  comely  perfon^  tall  and  delicately  ftiaped, 
it  was  hoped)  that  he  might  fooii  render  himfelf  agreeable 
to  die  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  alfo  by  his  father  a 
branch  of  the  fame  family  with  herfelf ;  and  would^  in 
•fpoufing  her^  preferve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  houfe  of 
Stuart :  He  was,  after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England  j  and  thofc  who  pretended  to  exclude  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  being  a  foreigner,  had  endeavoured  to  re- 
commend his  title,  and  give  it  the  preference.  It  feemed 
no  inconfiderable  advantage,  thatihe  could,  by  marrying 
him^  unite  both  their  claims  $  and  as  he  was  by  bkdi  an 
Englifliman,  and  could  not,  by  hit  power  or  alliances, 
give  any  ground  of  fufpicion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped, 
that  the  propofal  of  this  marriage  would  not  be  unaccept* 
able  to  tiicU  jealous  princefs. 

Emzarf.th  was  well  informed  of  thefe  intentions*'; 
and  was  fccrctly  not  difplcafed  with  the  projeded  mar- 
riage between  Darnloy  and  the  queen  of  Scots'.  She 
would  rather  have  wifhed,  that  Mary  had  continued  for 
«ver  in  a  Tingle  life:  But  finding  little  probability  of  ren- 
dering this  fcheme  elFe^uai,  flie  was  fatisfied  with  a 
choice,  which  freed  her  at  once  from  the  dread  of  a 
foreign  alliance,  and  from  the  neceffity  of  parting  with 
Ivciccfter,  her  favourite.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to 
Darnlcy 's  marriage,  flie  fecretly  defired  Mary  to  invite 
Lenox  into  Scotland,  to  reverfe  his  attainder,  and  to  re- 
llore  him  to  his  honours  and  fortune  y»  And  when  her 
requeft  was  complied  with,  ihe  took  care,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  frJeiidfliip  of  the  Hamiltons  and  her  other 
partisans  in  Scotland,  to  blame  openly  this  condu^  of 
M:iyy  \    Hearing  that  the  negociation  for  Darnlcy' s 

• 
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«iarrixge  advanced  apace,  fhe  gave  that  nobleman  per- 

miflion,  on  his  nrlt  application,  to  follow  his  father  into    \_  _  j 
Scotland  :  But  no  fooner  did  fhe  learn,  that  the  queen  of  '5^4' 
Scots  was  taken  with  his  figure  and  perfon,  and  that  all 
sneafures  were  fixed  forefpoufuig  hitOy  than  ihe  exclaim* 
ed  againft  the  marriage;  fent  Throgmorton  to  order 
Damley  immediately,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  return  to 
England  ;  threw  the  countefs  of  Lenox  and  her  fecond 
fon  into  the  Tower,  where  they  fufFercd  a  rigorous  con- 
finement ;  feized  all  Lenox's  Englifh  eftate  ;  and,  though 
it  was  impolTible  for  her  to  afTign  one  fingle  reafon  for 
her  difpleafure  %  ihe  menaced,  and  protefted,  and  com-  x8tb  July, 
plained,  as  if  (he  had  fufiered  the  moft  grievous  injury  in 
the  world. 

TtfB  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  judicious,  were 
ufually  fiill  of  duplicity  and  artifice }  but  never  more  ib 
than  in  her  tranfa£kions  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  where 
there  entered  fo  many  little  paflions  and  narrowjealoufies,  / 
that  fhe  durft  not  avow  to  "the  world  the  rcafons  of  her 
conduct,  fcarcely  to  her  minifters,  and  fcarcely  even  to 
faerfelf.  Butbefidesa  womanifh  rival  (hip  and  envy  againft 
the  marriage  of  this  princefs,  (he  hadfome  motives  of  in- 
tereft  for  feigning  a  difpleafure  on  the  prefent  occafion. 
It  ferved  her  as  a  pretence  for  refufing  to  acknowledge 
Mary's  tide  to  the  fucceffion  of  England  ;  a  point  tb 
which,  for  good  reafons,  (he  was  determined  never  to  con-  • 
fent.  And  it  was  ufeful  to  her  for  a  purpofe,  ftiil  more 
unfriendly  and  dangerous,  for  encouraging  the  difcontcnts 
and  rebellion  of  the  Scotti(h  nobility  and  eocie/iaihcs  ^, 

NoTBiNO  can  be  more  unhappy  for  a  people  than  to 
be  governed  by  a  fovereign,  attached  to  a  religion  dif- 
ferent irom  the  e(bbli(hed}  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffibte 
that  mutual  confidence  can  ever,  in  fuch  a  fituaiiony 

«.  Kdnhf  p*.  1741  «75*  ^  l^ii*-  p«  «90* 
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^xxxix*  ^^^^  P^*^^  between  the  prince  and  his  Aibjeds.  Mary't 
y_  -  -  Jj«  conduct  had,  been  hitherto,  in  every  refped,  unexcep^ 
>5^5*     tionable,  and  even  laudable  s  yet  had  .flie  not  made  fuck 

progrefs  in  acquiring  popularity,  as  might  have  been  ex* 
peded  from  her  gracious  deportment  and  agreeable  ac- 
.complifhmcnts.  Sufpicions  every  moment  prevailed  on 
account  of  her  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  and 
cfpecially  to  her  uncles,  the  open  and  avowed  promoter* 
of  the  fcheme  for  exterminating  the  profeiTors  of  the  re- 
'  formed  religion  throughout  all  £urope.  She  fttU  re- 
fufed  to  ratify  the  a^ls  of  parliament  which  had  efta- 
bliihed  the  reformation ;  (he  made  attempts  for  reftoring 

*  to  the  catholic  bifhops  fome  part  of  their  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  and  flie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  which,  befides  profefling  her  attachment  to  the  catho- 
lic faith,  Hie  took  notice  of  her  title  to  fucceed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  exprefled  her  hopes  of  being  able, 

,  in  fome  period,  to  bring  bacic  all  her  dominions  to  the 
Jbofom  of  the  church'.  The  zealots  among  the  proteft- 
j^ts  were  not  wanting,  in  their  turn,  to  exerci^  their 
infdence  againft  her,  which  tended  ftill  more  to  alienate 
her  trom  their  faith.  A  law  was  cna£lcd,  making  it  ca- 
pital, on  the  very  firft  offence,  to  fay  mafs  any  where, 
except  in  the  queen's  chapel "  and  it  was  with  di^culty 
that  even  this  fmall  indulgence  was  granted  her : 
The  general  ailembly  importuned  her  anew  to  change 
her  religion;  to  renounce  the  blafpbeinous  idolatry  of 
the  mafs,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Antichrtft; 
and  to  embrace  the  true  religion  of  Chrift  Jcfus  ^.  As 
Ihc  anfwercd  with  temper,  that  fhe  was  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  the  falfity  of  her  religion  or  the  impiety  of 
the  mafs ;  and  that  her  apoilacy  would  lofe  her  the 
friendihip  of  her  allies  on  the  continent^  they  replied, 

c  SpotfwoMli  p- 19^-  <^  Father  P4ul,  Uk.  .     e  Keith,  ' 
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by  aflunns  her,  that  their  religion  was  undoubtfldly  the  c  h  a  p. 
iame  which  had  been  revealed  by*  Jefus  Chrift*  which  *  —^-  j 
had  been  preached  by  the  apoftles,  and  which  had  been 
embraced  by  the  faithful  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  that  nei- 
ther the  religion  of  Turks,  Jew?,  nor  Papifts  was  built 
on  fo  folid  a  foundation  as  theirs  ;  that  they  alone,  of 
all  the  various  fpecies  of  religionifts,  fpread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  were  fo  happy  as  to  be  poileiled  of  tlie 
truth;  that  thofe  who  hear^  or  rather  who  gaze  on  the 
mafs,  allow  iacrilege»  pronounce  blafpbemy,  and  com-  * 
mit  moft  abominable  idolatry ;  and  that  the  friendihip  of 
the  King  of  kings  was  preferable  to  all  the  alliances  in 
the  world 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  kindled  afrcflx  Thcqoeoi 
the  zeal  of  the  reformers,  becaufe  the  family  of  Lenox  mj^rrestb* 
was  believed  to  adhere  to  the  caxholic  faith ;  and  though 
Darnley,  who  now  bore  the  name  of  King  Henry,  went 
often  to  the  eftabliihed  church,  he  could  not,  by  this 
exterior  compliance,  gain  the  confidence  and  r^ard  of 
the  ecclefiaftics,  .Thiey  rather  laid-  hold  of  the  oppor« 
timity  to  infult  him  to  his  face ;  and  Knox  fcrupled  not 
to  tell  him  from  the  pulpit,  that  God,  for  punifhment  of 
the  oftcnces  and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  was  wont  to 
commit  the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  women  The 
populace  of  Edinburgh,  infligated  by  fuch  dod^rines,  be- 
gan to  meet  and  to  ailbciate  themfelves  againil  the  go- 
vernment But  what  threatened  more  immediate  danger 
to  Mary's  authorityt  were  thedifcontents  which  prevail- 
ed among  fomepf  the  principal  nobility. 

The  duke  of  Chatelrault  was  difpleafed  with  the  re- 
floration,  and  flill  more  with  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
family  of  Lenox,  his  hereditary  enemies  ;  and  entertain-  • 
ed  fears  left  his  own  eventual  fucce/Hon  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  ihould  be  excluded  by  his  rival,  who  had  for- 

t  Rcitbt  p«  550»  55X«  ^  Ibid,  p,  546.  Knoz,p»3Sf» 
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CHAP,  merly  advanced  foitie  prettofioiu  to  it*  The  fetrl  of 
-  -  Murray  (bund  his  credit  at  court  much  diminiflied  by 
t^S*  the  incereft  of  Lenox  and  his  ion  ;  and  began  to  appre- 
hend the  revocation  of  fome  confiderable  grants^  which 
he  had  obtained  from  Mary's  bounty.  The  earls  of 
Argylc,  Rothes,  and  Glencairne,  the  lords  Boyde  and 
Ochiltry,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Pittarow,  were  infti- 
gated  by  like  motives ;  and  as  thefe  were  the  perfons 
who  had  moil:  xealouily  promoted  the  reformation,  they 
were  difgufled  to  find  that  the  queen's  ferour  was  en- 
tirdy  ingrbfled  by  a  new  cabal,  the  earls  of  BodiweT, 
A  thole,  Sutherland,  and  Huntley ;  men  who  were 
cfteemed  either  lukewarm  in  religious  controverfy,  or 
inclined  to  the  catholic  party.  The  fame  ground  of 
difcontent,  which,  in  other  courts,  is  the  fource  of  in- 
trigue, fadlion,  and  oppofition,  commonly  produced  in 
Scotland,  either  projedb  of  afiaffination,  or  of  rebellion  ; 
and  befides  mutual  accu&tions  of  the  former  kind,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  clear  up  \  the  malcontent  lords,  as  fooil 
as  they  faw  the  queen*s  marriage  entirely  refolved  on, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  taking  arms  againft  their 
fovereign.  They  met  at  Stirling  ;  pretended  an  anxious 
concern  for  die  fecurity  of  religion ;  framed  engage^ 
ments  for  mutual  defence ;  and  made  applications  to  £li« 
zabeth  for  affiftance  and  prote^on^  That  prinoels, 
after  publifhing  the  expreifions  of  her  difpleafure  againft 
the  marriage,  had  fccretly  ordered  her  ambal&dors  Ran- 
dolf  and  'I'hrogmorton,  to  give  in  her  name  fome  pro- 
mifes  of  fupport  to  the  malcontents  ;  and  had  even  fent 
tihem  a  fupply  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  to  enable  them  to 
begin  an  infurre^ion 

Mary  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  meeting  at 
Stirling,  and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  lhan  flie  fum* 

k  See  note  [G]  at  tbc  end  of  the  volume.  >  Keith,  p.  293,  a94* 
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moncd  them  to  appear  in  court,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  ^jj^^*** 
their  conduft ;  and  having  levied  feme  forces  to  execute  ^  *j 
the  Jaws,  (he  obliged  the  rebels  to  ieave  the  low  countries,  1565. 
and  take  ihelcer  in  Argylefhirc.    That  fhe  might  more 
effectually  cut  oW  their  refources^  (he  proceeded  with  the 
king  to  Gh%ow»  &nd  forced  them  from  their  retreat* 
They  appeared  at  Pgifley  in  the  neighbourhood  witb  . 
about  a  thoufand  hbrfe ;  and  paffing  the  queen's  army^ 
proceeded  to  Hamilton,  thence  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  entered  without  refiftance.    They  cxpcdlcd  great 
reinforcements  in  this  place,  from  the  efforts  of  Knox 
and  the  feditious  preachers  ;  and  they  be^t  their  drums, 
defiring  all  men  to  enlift,  and  to  receive  wages  for  the  de- 
fence of  God's  glory  \    But  the  nation  was  in  no  dif-  ' 
pofition  for  rebellion :  Mary  was  efteemed  and  beloved : 
Her  marriage  was  not  generally  difagreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple :   And  the  interefted  views  of  the  malcontent  lords 
were  fo  well  known,  that  their  pretence  of  zeal  for  re- 
ligion had  little  influence  even  on  the  ignorant  popu- 
lace".   The  king  and  queen  advanced  to  Edinburgh  at. 
the  head  of  their  army :  The  rebels  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  the  foutb ;  and  being  purfued  by  a  force  which 
now  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  men     they  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  abandoning'  their  country^ 
and  of  taking  fhelter  in  England. 

Elizabeth,  v/hcn  fhc  found  the  event  fo  much  to  dif- 
*ppoint  her  expecStations,  thought  proper  to  difavow  all 
connexions  with  the  Scotti(h  malcontents,  and  to  declare 
every  where,  that  ihe  had  never  given  them  any  encou- 
ragement, nor  any  promife  of  countenance  or  aififtance. 
She  even  carried  farther  her  diffimulation  and  hypocriiy. 
Murray  had  come  to  London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kil- 
winning, agent  for  Chatelrault ;  and  (he  feduced  them, 
by  fecret  aliUi  ances  of  protection,  to  declare,  before  the 
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^xxxix.'  France  and  S|»in»  that  flie  had  npwife 

contributed  to  their  infurref^ion.  No  fooner  had  (he  ex- 
'5*5»  torted  this  confeffion  from  them,  than  ftie  chafed  them  from 
her  prefeiice,  called  them  unworthy  traitors,  declared 
that  their  detellable  rebellion  was  of  bad  example  to  all 
princes;  and  aiTured  them,  that  as  (he  had  hitherto  given 
them  no  encoinragement,  fo  ibould  they  never  thence- 
forth receive  from  her  any  affiftance  or  protedion  ^* 
Throgmorton  alone»  whofe  honour  was  equal  to  his 
abtlides,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  conceal  the  part 
v/hich  he  had  acted  in  the  enterprize  of  the  Scottifli  re- 
bels ;  and  being  well  apprifcd  of  the  ufual  character  and 
condu(^  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  ob-^ 
tain  an  order  of  council  to  authorize  the  engagements 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  with  them  ^, 

Th£  baniflied  lords^  finding  themfelves  fo  harfhly 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  had  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of 
their  own  fovereign  ;  and  after  fome  folicitation  and  fome 
profeflions  of  fincere  repentance,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault 
obtained  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  fbould  retire 
into  France,  Mary  was  more  implacable  againft  the 
ungrateful  earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  confederates,  on 
whom  ihe  threw  the  chief  blame  of  the  enterprize ;  but 
as  ihe  was  continually  plied  with  applications  from  their 
friiends,  and  as  fome  of  her  moft  judicious  partisans  in 
England  thought,  that  nothing  would  more  promote  her 
interefts  in  that  kingdom,  than  the  gentle  treatment  of 
men  fo  celebrated  for  their  zeal  againft  the  catholic  reli- 
gion ;  (he  agreed  to  give  way  to  her  natural  temper, 
which  inclined  not  to  fc verity,  and  (he  feemed  deter- 
mined to  reftore  the«\  to  favour In  this  interval, 
Rambouillet  arrived  as  ambafTador  from  France,  and 
brought  her  advice  from  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lor<» 

4  Kf civil,  p.  57.  Knox,  p.  3SS.  Kdthy  p.  319*  CrtwM,  p.  §%,  63. 
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ta!ne»  t6  whofe  opinion  ihe  always  paid  an  extreme  de*  ^^^xtx^* 
ference,  by  no  means  to  pardon  thefe  proteftant  leaders,  »,  ^ 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againft  her  '5^S« 
The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other 

parts  of  Europe,  were  rather  irritated  than  tired  with 
their  a(£ts  of  mutual  violence;  and  the  peace  granted 
to  the  hugonots,  as  had  been  forefeen  by  Coligni,  was 
intended  only  to  lull  them  afleep,  and  prepare  the  way  . 
for  their  final  and  abfolute  dedrudion.    The  queen-re* 
gent  made  a  pretence  of  travelling  through  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  vifit  the  provinces,  and  corre6l  all  the  abufes 
arifing  from  the  late  civil  war ;  and  after  having  held 
fome  conferences  on  the  frontiers  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  (he  came  to  Bayonne,  , 
where  {he  was  met  by  her  daughter,  the  queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva.    Nothing  appeared  in  the  con- 
grefs  of  the(e  two  fplendid  courts,  but  gaiety,  feftivity, 
love,  and  joy  $  but  amidft  theie  (miling  appearances  were 
fecredy  fabricated  fchemes  the  moft  bloody,  and  the  moft 
deftrudive  to  the  repofe  of  mankind,  that  had  ever  been 
thought-of  in  any  age  or  nation.    No  lefs  than  a  total 
and  univerfal  extermination  of  the  proteftants  by  hre  and 
fword  was  concerted  by  Philip  and  Catherine  of  Medicis  ; 
and  Alva,  agreeably  to  his  fierce  and  fanguinary  difpofi* 
tioo,  advifed  the  queen -regent  to  commence  the  execu- 
tion of  this  proje£^,  by  the  immediate  maflacre  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  hugonots".   But  that  princefs,  though 
equally  hardened  againft  every  humane  fentiment,  would 
not  forego  this  opportunity  of  difplaying  her  wit  and  re- 
lined  politics  ;  and  (he  purpofed,  rather  by  trcach^r;  a:*.] 
dilii  inulation,  which  (he  called  addrefs,  to  lead  t!i.'  pro- 
leftants  into  the  fnare,  and  never  to  draw  toe  iwurd  t-.ii 
they  were  totally  difabled  from  reilftance.    The  cardinal 
of  Loriaine,  whofe  chancer  bore  a  greater  affinity  to 

t  Keith,  p.  32$.    Mtltil^  p.  €j.  ■  DaviU«lili. 
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p  H  A  p.  that  of  Alva,  was  a  chief  author  of  this  barbarous  aflb- 
\^  elation  n[i;ainft  the  reformers  ;  a^d  having  conne^ed  lun 

>s65'     hopes  of  fuccefs  with  the  aggrandizement  of  hit  niece, 
HalnftViie'  the  queen  of  Sco^s,  lie  took  caic,  that  her  meafiires 
piouftracf.  fhould  correfpond  to  thofe  violent  counTds,  which  were 
embraced  by  the  other  catholic  princes.    In  coniequence 
of  this  fcheme,  he  turned  her  from  the  road  of  clemency, 
which  fhe  intended  to  have  followed ;   and  made  her 
1566*     refolve  on  the  total  ruin  of  the  baniihed  lords  ^.  A 
parliament  was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  for  attaint- 
ing them  }  and  as  their  guilt  was  palpable  and  ayowed,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  but  fentence  would  be  pronounced 
againft  them.    It  was  by  a  fudden  and  violent  iiici« 
dent)  which,  in  the  iflue,  brought  on  the  min  of 
Mary  herfelf,  that  they  were  faved  from  the  rigour  of 
the  law. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  lord  Darn« 
ley  was  fo  natural,  and  fo  inviting  in  all  its  circum* 
ftancesy  that  it  had  been  precipitately  agreed  to  by  that 
princefs  and  her  council  |  and  while  fiie  wait  allured  by 
his  youth,  and  beauty,  and  exterior  accompliftments, 
ihe  had  at  firft  overlooked  the  qualities  of  bis  mind, 
which  nowife  correfponded  to  the  excellence  of  his  out- 
ward figure.  Violent,  yet  variable  in  his  refolutions  j 
infolent,  yet  credulous  and  eafily  governed  by  flatterers  j 
he  was  deftitute  of  all  gratitude,  becauie  he  thought  no 
favours  equal  to  his  merit  i  and  being  addided  to  low 
pleafures,  he  was  equally  incapable  of  all  true  ientiments 
^  of  love  and  tendernefs\  The  queen  of  Scots,  in  tho 
firft  effttiions  of  her  fondnefs,  had  taken  a  pleafure  in  ex- 
alting him  beyond  meafure :  She  had  granted  him  the 
'  title  of  king  j  fhe  had  joined  his  name  with  her  own 
in  all  public  ads  ^  ihe  intended  to  have  procured  him 
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from  die  pariiament  a. matrimonial  crown:  But  having  ^^^^j^^* 
Idfufe  afterwards  to  remark  his  weakneis  and  vices,  ihe  i_    -  * 
began  to  fee  the  dang^  of  her  pcofufe  liberalitjr,  and  was  ss^^ 
refolved  thenceforth  to  proceed  with  more  reifanre  in  the 
truft  which  fhe  fhould  confer  upon  him.    His  refcnt- 
ment  againft  this  prudent  condudl  ferved  but  the  more 
to  increafe  her  difguft  ;  and  the  young  prince,  enraged 
at  her  imagined  negletSls,  pointed  his  vengeance  againll 
every  one  whom  he  deemed  the  caufe  of  this  change  in 
her  meafures  and  behaviour*, 

Thsrb  was  in  the  court,  one  David  Rizzio*  who  had  MuHer  of 
0f  late  obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  confi- 
dence  and  favour  with  the  queen  of  Scots.    He  was  a 
Piedmontefe,  of  meaii  birth,  fon  of  a  teacher  of  mufic, 
himfelf  4  mufician  ;  and  finding  it  difficult  to  fubfift  by 
his  art  in  his  own  country,  he  had  followed  into  Scot- 
land an  ambaflador,  whom  the  duke  of  Savoy  fent  thi- 
ther -to  pay  his  compliments  to  Mary,  (bme  time  after  her 
fiffft  furrival«  He  pofleflcd  a  good  ear,  and  a  tolerable 
voice ;  and  as  that  princefs  found  him  ufefnl  to  complete 
her  band  of  mufic,  (he  retained  him  in  her  fervice  after 
the  departure  of  his  mafter.    Her  fecretary  for  French 
diipatches  having,  fome  time  after,  incurred  her  difplea* 
ittfey  fl&e  promoted  Rizsio  to  that  office,  which  gave  him 
Sequent  opportuni to  of  approaching  her  perfon,  and  in* 
finuating  hhniUf  into  her  fiivour.   He  was  ihrewd  and 
ienfible,  as  well  as  afpiring,  much  beyond  his  rank  and 
education ;  and  he  made  fo  good  ufe  of  the  accefs  which 
fortune  had  procured  him,  that  he  was  foon  regarded  as 
the  chief  confident,  and  even  minifter  of  the  queen.  He 
was  confulted  on  all  occafions  ;  no  favours  could  be  ob« 
tained  but  by  his  interceffion  %  all  fuitors  were  obliged  tQ» 
gain  him  by  prefimts  and  flattery  $  and  the  man»  infoleni 
horn  his  new  exaltation,  as  wdl  as  rapacious  in  his  ac«  • 
guifitions,  foon  drew  on  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  nobi* 
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•CHAP,  litiv  and  of  the  whole  kinp:dorn He  had  at  firft  em* 
^  _  _  '.  ployed  his  Credit  to  promote  Darnley's  marriage;  and  a 
i566»     firm  frindfhip  feemed  to  be  eftabliihed^ between  them  t 
Bat  on  the  fubfequent  change  of  the  queen's  fentiments, 
,     itwas  eafyfor  Henry's  friends  to  perfuaide  hhn^  that  Ria* 
zio  was  the  real  author  of  her  indifierence,  and  cvtn  to 
jrouze  in  his  mind  jealoufies  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 
'  The  favourite  was  of  a  difagrceaWe  figure,  but  was  not 
part  his  youth    ;  and  though  the  opinion  of  his  criminal 
correfpondcnce  with  Mary  might  fecm  of  itfclf  unreafon- 
Mcy  if  not  abfurd)  a  fufpicious  hufband  could  find  no 
other  meansof  accounting  for  that  lavifh  and  imprudent 
kindnefs»  with  which  (he  honoured  him.    The  rigid  au« 
fterity  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  could  admit  of  no  free- 
doms, contributed  to  fpread  this  opinion  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  as  Rizzio  was  univerfally  believed  to  be  a  pen- 
fionary  of  the  pope's,  and  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  all 
fchemes  againft  the  proteftants,  any  ftory,  to  his  and 
Mary's  difadvantage,  received  an  eafy  credit  among  the 
zealots  of  that  communion. 

Rizzio,  who  had  comieded  his  interefts  with  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  wa»  the  declared  enemy  of.  the  haniihed 
lords  ;  and  by  promoting  the  4riolent  proiccution  againft 
them,  he  had  expofed  himfelf  to  the  animofity  of  their 
numerous  friends  and  retainers.  A  fchcme  was  alfo 
thought  to  be  formed  for  revoking  fame  exorbitant  grants 
,  made  during  the  quceh's  minority  ;  and  even  the.  nobility 
who  had  feized  the  eccleiiaftical  benefices,  began  to  think 
themfelves  lefs  fecure  in  the  pofTeffion  of  them**  The 
carl  of  Morton,  chancellor^  was  zffe&cd  by  all  dieiecon^ 
iiderations,  and  fttll  more  by  a  rumour  fpread  abroad,  that 
.Mary  intended  to  appoint  Rizzio  chancellor  in  his  place,, 

'  7  Keith,  p.  aSi.  jos.  €rtwfbrd*t  MemoirSf  p.  5.  Spotr«roo4,  p.  193 . 
'   s  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  a  Ktlth,  p.  316* 
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and  to  beflow  that  dignity  ton  a  mean  and  unftart  fo-  C  H  A  f'. 
rcigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  language  of  the  coun-  >  ^  ^ 
try  So  indifcreet  had  this  pHncefs  been  in  her  kiad-^  >5^* 
neft  to  RlzziOy  that  eren  that  ftriinge  'npott  -ihet  with 
enidit^  ftod  |)rov^  a  grfeat  means  of  acc^erititrg  the*  ruin 
(Df  the  favourite.  Moitdd^  iilfifiiiattng  hifhfelf  into  Hen* 
ry*9  confidence,  employed  all  his  airt  to  inflame  the  diP 
content  and  jealoufy  of  that  prince;  and  he  perfuadcd 
him,  that  the  only  means  of  freeing  himfcflt  from  the  in- 
dignities under  which  he  laboured,  was  to  bring  the  bafe 
flranger  to  the  fate  which  he  had  fo  well  merited,  and 
wliich  was  fo  paffionately  defired  by  the  whole  nation* 
George  Douglas^  natural  brother  to  the  countefs  of  Le« 
noK,  concurred  in  the  iaoie.adWce ;  and  the  lords  Ruth- 
ven  and  Lindcfey,  being  confulted^  oflTeted  their  affiftance 
in  the  enterprife  j  nor  was  even  the  earl  of  Lenox,  the 
king's  father,  averfc  to  the  defign  But  as  thcfe  con- 
ipirators  were  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  levity,  they 
ei^aged  him  to  fign  a  paper,  in  which  he  avowed  the 
undertaking,  as  tending  to  the  gloiy  of  God  and  advance- 
ment  of,  idigion^  and  promiied  to  .protiB^  them  againft 
every  confe^ucnce  which  might  enfue  upon  the  aiiaffi- 
nation  of  Riacio'.  All  thefe  meafuras  being  concerted^ 
a  meflcnger  was  difpatched  to  the  baniihed  lords,  who 
were  hovering  near  the  borders  ;  and  they  were  invited  by. 
the  king  to  return  to  their  native  country. 

This  ^^gn^  fo  atrocious  in  itfelf,  was  rendered  dill  9^  March* 
more  fo  by  the  circumftances  which  attended  its  execu-^ 
tion*   Mary*  who  was  in  the  iixth  month  of  her  preg->  . 
aaocjr,  was  fupping  in  private,  and  had  at  table  the  ^oun» 
teft  of  Argyle,  her  natural  fifter,  with  Riztio,  and  others 
of  her  fervants.   The  king  entered  the  room  by  a  private 

k  BaduuMU,  lib*  ivii*  c.  6o«  Cnwfard,  f,  6.  SpotAvood,  p.  294.  Koox, 

I*  393*         ^  ^    45^  ^  Cnmfotif  p.  7*    •  ' 

'  GooteU*  vol.  i.  p.  a66.  CftwM.  p.  7. 
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Ruthvea,  Croorge  DougliiSy  and  4>thiefr  coni^^iM^ft^ 


'  Jag  all  anned,  ruflied  rn  after  him;  and  the  queen  of 
9cots,  terrified  with  «hc  apptaranccy  demanded  of  theca 
$l|e  re^foR  of  this  riidtp  JAtruflon.  They,  told  lier«  tb«t 
lliej  intcp4pd  no  violcaqi  agatnft  her  peribn ;  hait  mtwt 
«nlf  t»biii(g  tlni  irilliiRy  'P^iMmg  M  ftmior  fit Uft.4r«i 

behmdlMA^traft^  andiiimi:  liar     dM^wtift,  cidM 

aloud  t«>  her  for  protedton  i  while  ibe  ijiterpo^d  in  hi» 
|>ehalf,  wkh  cries,  and  menaces,  and  entreaties.  The 
impacif Rt  aiaifiaSt  KgaFdleT^  of  her  c&rts,  mihed  upon 
tlieir  ^  bf  •verturmng  thing  which  iloai 
ki  ildr  wif fuMiM  iba  hmor  an^  miM0iiof<(di» 

body  of  X.iz9io»  who,  feiOaflihig  with*  hkt  -mi-  agony» 
was  torn  from  Mary  by  the  other  confpirators,  and  puihed 
jfito  the  antichamber,  where  be  was  difpatched  with  fifty*  > 
fix  wounds      The  unhappy  princefs,.  informed  gf  his 
irte^  inunediatdy  dried  he?  tears,  and  fatd,  '8he  would 
weep  no  liiQre,  &e  wmki  now  tl^nk  of  xeycngp;  -  Tbo 
Midtf  indeed,  yapod  bu  pwiaii^  tbe  ftaiir  -^Bkmiptifi^ 
'  b^ ted  OA  btr  bommr  1  tbt  dtoger  to  wbkh  Wliifi  wi» 
expofbd,  on  accoimt'bf  her  pregnancy ;  were  injuries  To 
atrocious,  and  fo  complicaied,  that  they  fcarcely  left  rodnr 
'  for  pardon,  even  from  the  grcateft  lenity  and  mercy, 
■' '  "The  afiaifiitSy  apprehenfive  of  Mary's  reiientment,  de- 

•  tained  her  prifondr  iKi^.|iaki«ei  and  the  l^^i^  difinifled 

•  ^iheiiiy ^Ibdt  ttoillin^  Ms-do^e  WtthOttf^  tttdbts^-'iis^d 
fiatWwiMMVe«tf^f  oT'tfa^  iqti<»HV&fi^t '  -l^n^y 

'^Irid  the  banifhed  lords  appeared  two  days  after;,  and 
'Mary,  whofe  anger  was  now  engrofled  It^'  injuries 'rxjbtc 
recent  ^nd  Vi9^9;&t;»..iiSf  $  ^iUing!jf.t.ecqqcije(],to  \im^v,  ind 

_      .  *  M«Jvil,  p.  64.  ICcitb,,y..j3o,  131.  Crawford,  9. 
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Hvm  rcinftated  in  their  hononts  and  fortunes.  The  aC- 
«omplrccs  alfo  in  Riazio's  murder  applied  to  her  for  a 
pardon;  but  Ihc  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and  per- 
fuaded  chem^  that  fo  long  as  flie  was  detained  in  cuflody^ 
ind  %Ns  rurrouiulcd  bjr  guardt^.  any  dee^t  which  fte 
Ihoulfl  figii^  ^wouid  have  bo  vaydity.  Meanwhile,  ihe 
had  gained  the  confidence  of  hct^  hu(band,  by  her  pefAia* 
lion  and  careHes  ;  and  no  fooner  were  the  guards  with- 
drawn, than  £he  engaged  him  to  efcapc  with  her  in  the 
night-time,  and  take  ihelter  in  Dunbar.  Many  of  her 
iubj6£ls  hereofered  her  their  fervices;  and  Mary,  having 
colle^ed  an  army,  which  the  confpirators  had  no  power 

ipt^  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  And  xtfailiged  them,  to  fl/ 
itttp  ]£fig1and,-  where  they  livfxi  in  great  poverty  an^ 
4Uli«ri4  *rhtj  made  applications  however  to  the  earl  oF 
febthVel,  a  new  Favourite  of  Mary's ;  and  that  noble- 
ftnan,  dedtous  of  ftrengthening  his  party  by  the  acceflion 
of  thfeir  intereft,  was  able  to  pacify  her  refentment  j  and 
^  foon  after  procured  them  liberty  to  return  into  theii: 
own  country  ^  » 

Tlift  vengieaAcd  of  the  queen  of  Septs  v^as  iiiiplacable 
i|^ft  her  halbahd  aion^  wboic  perfon  was  before  dif« 
agfeea(ble  to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation  of  every  tie 
tk  gratitude  and  duty,  had  now  drawn  on  him  her  high- 
eft  refei)tmcnt.  She  engaged  him  todifdwn  all  connec- 
tions with  the  ailaillns,  to  deny  any  concuri-ence  in  their 
crime,  evtn  to  publiHi  a  proclamation  containing  a  fall^ 
hood  ib  notorious  to  the  whole  world  *  i  and  having  thus 
i»de  him  expo(e  hidirelf  to  univerbl  coofismpCp  and  rea« 
deitd  it  impra^icablb  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  coni« 
dea^  of  any  party,  (he  threw  him      wiih  difdain  and 
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^xxxix'  "^^'g'l*^^"  ^^^^  (he  had  been  making  an  cfcipe  front" 
—  him,  i(he  fuddenly  withdrew  to  AHna,  a  feat  of  the  earl 
ijd6.'  Marre's;  and  when  Henry  followed  her  thither,  fhc 
iuddenly  returned  to  Edjnbargh ;  and  gave  him  every 
where  the  ftrongefl  proofs  of  difpleafurei  and  even  of 
antipathy.  She  encouraged  her  courtiers  in  theirnegle£t 
of  him  ;  and  (he  was  picafed,  that  his  mean  equipage 
and  fniall  train  of  attendants  fhould  draw  on  him  the 
contempt  of  the*  very  populace,  tic  was  permitted^ 
.however,  to  have  apartments  in  the  caitlo  of  Edinburgh, 

tpth  June,  which  Mary  had  chofen  for  the  pTace  of  her  delivery.' 
'She  there  brought  forth  a  fon ;  and  as  this  wad  very  imV 
portant  news  to  England,  as  weU  as  to  Scotland,  (hie 
immediately  difpatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  carry  intel- 
ligence of  the  happy  event  to  Elizabeth.    Melvil  tells 
us,  that  this  princefs,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in 
London,  had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich, 
and  was  difplaying  all  that  fpirit  and  alacrity,  which 
vfually  attended  her  oh  thefe  occafidns :  But  when  news 
arrived  of  the  prince  of  Scotland's  birth,  aD  her  joy  was 
damped:  She  funk  into  melandioly;  (he  reclined  her 
head  upon  her  arm  j  and  complained  to  fome  of  her  at- 
tendants, that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair 
fon,  while  fhe  herfelf  was  but  a  barren  flock.    Next  day, 
however,'  at  the  reception  of  the  ambaiTador,  (he  re- 
fumed  her  former  diffimulation^  put  on  a  joyful  coun- 
tenance^ gave  Melvil  thanks  for  die  hafte  he  hadimkd^ 
in  conveying  to  her  the  agreeable  intelligence,  and 
exprefled  the  utmoft  cordiality  and  friendlhip  to  her. 
filler       Some  time  after,  fhe  difpatched  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, with  her  kinfman  George  Gary,  fon  of  Lord  Hunf-" ' 
don,  in  order  to  officiate  at  the  baptifn;i  of  the  young 
prince  ;  and  fhe  fent  by  them  (bme  magnificent  prefents 
to  thcquccnof  Scots.  *  :  '       .  '  . 

^  Melvili  p.  66|  67.  1  m4,  p.  691  70* 
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parties  began  to  cry  alood  for  ibme  fettlement  of  the  fuc*  t$66. 

ceffion.    Thefe  humours  broke  out  with  great  vehemence 
in  a  new  feffion  of  parliament,  held  after  fix  proroga-  30*^  S«pt. 
tions.    The  houfe  of  peers,  which  had  hitherto  forborne  menu 
to  touch  on  this  delicate  point,  here  took  the  lead  ;  and 
the  hottfe  of  commons  foon  after  imitated  the  zeal  of  the 
lords.   Molineux  opened  the  matter  in  the  lower  houle, 
and  propofed  diat  the  queftion  of  the  fucceffion  and  that 
of  fupply  ihould  go  hand  in  hand ;  as  if  it  were  intended 
to  conftrain  the  queen  to  a  compliance  with  the  requeft 
of  her  parliament The  courtiers  endeavoured  to  elude 
the  debate  :  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  told  the  houfe,  that  he  had       •  » 
heard  the  queen  pofitively  affirm,  that,  for  the  good  of  % 
her  people,  (he  was  determined  to  marry.  Secretary  Ce« 
cil  and  Sir  Francis  Knolljrs  gave  their  teftimony '  to  the 
fiune  pinpoie  j  as  did  alio  Sir  Ambrole  Cave,  chanceHor 
of  the  dutchy,  and  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller  of 
^e  houfehold*",     Elizabeth's  ambitious  and  mafculine 
character  were  fo  well  known,  that  few  members  gave  any 
.credit  to  this  intelligence  ;  and  it  was  confidered  merely 
as  an  artifice,  by  which  fhe  endeavoured  to  retradl  that 
pofitive  dcolaration»  which  fliehad  inadein  the  beginning 
of  bfsr  reign*  that  ihe  meant  to  Kve  and  die  a  virgin. 
The  mlni^rs,  therefore,  gained  nothing  ftfther  by  this  > 
piece  of  policy,  than  only  to  engage  the  houfe,  for  the 
f?ke  of  decency,  to  join  the  queftion  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage with  that  of  a  fettlement  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
commons  were  proceeding  with  great  earneftnefs  in  the 
debate,  and  had  even  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  lords,  when  exprefs  orders  were  brought  them 
from  Elhsabetli  iiot  to  proceed  Ivther  in  the  matter.  Cecil 


^  Camden,  p.  397, 
"  IbM.  p.  IS4. 
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^JSJiJ^^  told  them,  that  ihc  pledged  tatbe  honk  the  worI  «f  z 
qiiedn  for  Iwr  £ACerity  in  her  Inisotlons  Ifr  aurty  ;  that 
a^poiotmejit  of  a  fucce^  would' W  amsndiBd  villi 
§re^  dioigcf  t6lidr  f^eiibli^i  tk9t  htrCtlf  htd  M div 
perieiiiCOi  during  the  reign  of  hcpB  fiAim,  h/>w  ini«ch,c#iNn 
was  oAially  paid  tb  th«nt)ct  boir,  and  wit^^  dangmui 
facrifices  men  were  commonly  dlfpofisd  to  inakv  of  their 
prefcat  duty  to  their  future  profpedls  j  and  that  (he  wa* 
tbcrLToie  J-termlned  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper  oppor-. 
tiK.i^y,  the  decifion  of  that  important  queftion  The 
J^ouk  wa$  not  feti&fied  with  thefe  rcafons,  aod  AiU  IcH^ 
with  the  ^inimuid,  prohibking  tirai  41  drtoe  on  tte 
iubjcct  Pattl  Wentwtetbg  a  (gknto^  neabcf^  wcac  ft^* 
fMT  as  to  queftioB  vdiftiier  liicb  a  proliiiNlion  mn  'mHH' 
«D  infringement  of  the  Kbeities  and  p^ivtleges  of  tiMr* 
bo\|fe Some  even  ventured  to  violate  that  p>rofound 
refpcd^,  which  had  hidierto  been  prcfcrved  to  the  queen 

they  aHiimed  that  ilie  was  bound  in  duty,  not  only 
tp  provid  .  for  the  happiiiefs  of  her  fubjedts  during  hac; 
Qwn  lire,  but  alfo  to  pay  regard  tp  t^eir  fuw^  fecurity^' 
by  Umff  a  fucceilcMC  y  t^at^      4n.o|lfMQip«csqndpiba  ^ 
^wed  lieriQlf  tbe  ftepmotlier*  iioi  tlnr^iiatifPii  iwn^  oC 
ijer  people,  and  WOfAd  ft^  'dul^fiB^  that  (IfglaadiiiOllld.'' 
no  longer  fwbfiil  thafi  ihtf  -ftouM  enjof  lhe*'s^<iry  and. 
fatisfaction  of  gov€r|;iiig  it  j  that  none  but  timorous 
princes,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted  wwnen,  ever  ihsod' 
in  fear  of  their  fuc^cirorsi  and  that  the  afTcdion&of  tl)0 
people  were  a  firm  and  impregnable  nwiipan.  tfi  lyery  fo-i 
vereign,  who»  laying  (a(ii4e4J|  ^nifk^at  tiy.e<.«nds»>ad. 
courage  Wd'iiiagnaaii|i(itf?tp|»|C-bSr.M^  tiOaftinir  that  iio-* 
nourable  and  iuredelisiifEt  %  -  Tlsor  qnidns^beiniiig^  of  thfeft^ 
debates,  lent  for  the.  ippaker,  and'atar  mteratingi  her  Ibr* ' 
iper  prohibition^  (he  b^dc  hjkn  infornathc  ^houfe,  thatiC' 


a  D*Ewci,  p.  is7y  iaS«  •  IbU*  p.  iat» 

Qmitnf  f»  40c*  { 


any 


Digmzca  by  CiOO^Tt; 


^  member  utomined  ftill  unfatisfied,  he  might  appear,  ^^j^xiif* 
hc(kre  tte.prif^  cotmciJ,  and  there  giH  his  reaibns^.  y_  J 
«  M  Ae  tmobtn.  ftowed  a  dtfpdfidoq^  noCiritlillmdiiw  t^i^ 
4iefe{ier«D||tQir]|[  orders,  ftll  to  fkomA  vfKM  tlie 
tiM,  Eltxatoiv  thoBgbt  proper,  by  a  meffiige^  ttufckf 
"Ihem,  aitd  to  allow  tile  hrndk  Ubertf  of  debaie'.  Thejr 
irere  fo  mollified  by  this  gracious  condeCceniion,  that  they 
thenceforth  conduced  the  m;itter  with  more  calmnefs  and 
temper  ;  and  they  even  voted  her  a  iupply,  to  be  levied 
34  tbree  pajrmiBats,  of  a  fubiidy  and  a  fifteenth,  without 
Mi^ng  any  eondltKMi  to  h.   Tbe^veen  rodn  after  dif-  tij»nnmjf 
kifcA  the  pvliainentt  lad  lold  them,  widiteie  ftaijpnea 
hrtie  ooAdyfioii,  tfuirteir  proeeedingi  bad  contained 
eMKkdifimulation  and  irCifice;  tliat,  imder  tlie  plavfiUo 
pretences  of  marriage  and  fucceffion,  n^any  of  them  co*. 
rered  very  malevolent  intentions  tov^rards  her;  but  that, 
however,  fht  reaped  this  advantage  from  the  attempts  of. 
diefe  men,  that  ibe  could  now  difttnguifh  her  ft-iends  from, 
lier  taetum.   ^*  But  do  you  think,'*  added,  ibe^  that. 
I  am  owmixUW  /of  your  ftilure  ftcurity,  o^  will  be. 
ttegKgeiie  in  Attfiog  tlie  fiiccc^    Tbat  it  die  ebie£ 
A  objed  of  my  MndM  i  as  I  know  myfelf  to  h€  UM€ 
to  mortality.    Or  do  you  apprehend,  that  I  meant  to 
encroach  on  your  liberties  ?   No :  it  was  never  my 
*^  meaning  ^  I  only  intended  to  ftop  you  before  you  ap« 
«^  psx»ached  the  pstcipico.   AU  things  have  their  time  i, 
*9  and  dioiigb  you  msy  be  blefled  with  a  ibveretgn  more 
1ri£^or  monrlesKiied  cbM  l».  yet  I  alTuffe  yoti,  dist  no 
<i.«iie-vitt-em  odt^m  you,  who  fliall  be  moie  careful/ 
«  ef  ^roni^MiyA  •  Aftf  cbehslbre,  henceforward,  wlietber 
I  live  to  fee  the  like  aflembly  or  no,  or  whoever  holds 
the  reins  of  government,  let  me  warn  you  to  beware 
of  provoking  ybtir  ibvereign's  patience,  fo  far  as  you 
5*  have  done  mine.    But  I  ihall  now  iConcUidsy  that. 


'  Ibid.  f»  130. 
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^xxxix'  V  notii^'^il^atjig  tbe :dKgi|(^  I; have  received  (£»  I 

c>  ...  ^  *■  mean  not  to  part  with  you  in  anger),  the  greater  part 

*  "  of  you  may  allure  themfclv^s         ^bc^  go  home  ii) 

.    .  their  prince's  good  graces*,'*  ... 

.  EnzAUETH  curried  farther  her  dignity  on  this  occa-^ 
(on..  Sheh^d  received  the  fubfidy^^HutbotK  siny  condi- 
tion but  as  it  was  bclievpd^  th%^  ;bp  ^cfmnoDS  k%A  givc^ 
^er  that  gratuity  ^ith  a  vi^.of  et^agjng  h^r  tQ  JiM  to. 
their  ^equeft?.  Die  .thought  proper,  of\  her  lefufal,  vqIhh-^ 
tarily  to  remit  the  third  payment ;  and  flie  faid,  that  mo-, 
ney  in  her  fnbje£is'^|)i;r(e^  was  as  .gopd  tp.  he;r  as.  iji  iiiSf. 
own  exchequer'. 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  eliide,  for  the  pre-p. 
fenty.the  applications  of  parli^ent,  the  friends  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  multiplied  ,  every  day  j<)^£i^laod  ^  and^ 
befides  the  catholics^ .  man^  of  yfhm^  Jcept  ^  tre^nabl^ 
correfpondence  with  her*.  ^4 .  MCm .  rea^y  to .  rife  at  bqr„ 

command  %  the  cpurt  itlelf  of  Elizabeth  wasi  full  of  her . 

i    '    *\       •    ' -  ■  '  ■  * 

avowed  partisans.    The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of 

Lciceftcr,    Pembroke,   Bedford,  Northumberland,  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  moft  of  the  confidcrable 
men  in  England,  except  Cecil,  fecmed  corivinced  of  the.. 
neceifity  of  declaring^  l)er  the  fucccflb^^.    No{W5  but  the 
more  jealous  proteftants  adhcre^d  eith^  ,(o  (he  countefs  of, 
Hertford,  or  tp  her'aunt,  EleaiJbrV  couptcfs  pf  Qiiniber'? 
land  'j  and  as  the  marriage  qf  the  /priner  fe^ed  liable  tq, 
fome  obje^lions,  and  had  beeq  declared  invalid,  fneit  were., 
alarmed,  even  on  that  fide,  with  the  profpe£l  of  new. 
difputes  concerning  the  fuccelTion,    .  Mary's  bchaviouy 
•     alfo,  fo  moderate  to  .vards  the  protcflants,  and  fo  graciousi^ 
towards  all  men,  had  procured  her  univprfal  relbec^^j^, 
and  the  public  was  willing  to  afcribe  any  imprudeaccs, 
into  which  il|e  had  fallen,  to  her  youth  and.  inexperience^ 

•  D*Ewe>»  p.  IJ6,  117,  t  Ca-nden,  0.400. 

M  Haineti  p.  446.  448.  w  Mcivil,  p.  cy  61.  74. 
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But  all  thefe  flattering  prorpe£ls  were  blafted  by  the  Tub* 
ibquent  incidents ;  where  her  egregious  indircrctions, 
Hull  I  fay,  or  atrocious  crimes,  threw  her  from  the 
hetgbt  of  her  pco^pericy,  and  involved  berm  infiuny  ind 
in  ruin. 

Trb  eari  9^  Boibwd  was  of  a  confideraUe  family  and  Morto 
power.  in>  Scotland  ;  and  though,  not  diftinguiihed  by  any 
taleats  either  of  a  civil  or  military  nature,  he  had  made 

a  figure  in  that  party,  which  oppofed  the  greatnefs  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  and  the  more  rigid  reformers.  He  was  a 
mao.of  profligate  manners ;  had  invoked  his  opulent  tor* 
tune  in  great  debts,  and  even  reduced  himlelf  to  beggary^ 
by  hia  profiUe-cxpenees*}  andieemedtohave  noielburae 
bvt  in  de^erate  counfels  and  enterprifes.  He  had  been 
acettM  moie  than  ohc^  of  'attempt  to  afl&ffinate  Mur* 
ray ;  and-  though  the  frequency  of  theic  accufations  on 
all  fides  diminifh  fomewhat  the  credit  due  to  any  par- 
ticular imputation,  they  prove  fufficicntly  the  prevalence 
of  that  deteflable  practice  in  Scotland,  and  may  in 
that  view  ferve  to  render  fuch  tumours  the*  more  ere- 
dtbk.  This  nian  had  of  late  acquired  the  favour  and 
entire'  confidence  of^Mary J  and  all  her  meafures  were 
dhe&d'  by  his  advice  and  autbority;  BLeports  wiere 
fpread  of  more  particular  intimacies  between  them ; 
and  thefe  reports  gained  ground  from  the  continu- 
ance or  rather  encreafe  of  her  hatred  towards  her  huf- 
band  ^.  That  young  prince  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftato 
of  defperation,  by  the  negleds  which  he  underwent 
from  his  queen  and  the  cottctiers»  that  he  had  once  re- 
vived to- fly  f^retly  .int6  France  or  Spam,  and  had  even 
provided  a  veflSd  for^  that  purpofe  *•  Some  of  the  moil 
confiderable  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  obfcrving  her 
rooted  averfion  to  him,  had  prupofed  fome  expedients,  for 

X  Keith,  p.  240*  7  Melvil^  p.  66*  77.  Keitb^ 

/•  345— 34«' 
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^^W^rr.  a  divorce ;  and  th^ugfv  Mary  is  kid  to  htm  ijMktti 
%_       _j  Dourably  on  the  occafion,  and  to  have  embracodl  tile pro- 
po&l  x»  fardKF  than  it  ihoiil4  Iwfoyiul  con^ont  with  her 
hoBOur  amLbtrr<Ni*s  legitimacjr  Vli|^  Mreincii^ 
ki  bclirret  that  t|](e  4ificuky  of  Milig  |«^^ 
tfeniiH^  tha»  pwyofiKi'  mi     imImA  «#  laji^ifj}  4d48.i 
ail  £nthnr  tbooght*  of  ic  wm  tb«  fu^pickntt.. 

againil  her  carried,  ttar  wlm  Hcupy,  dilcdanige#  #S«lf 
the  continual  proofs  of  her  hatred,  left  the  court  and 
retired  to  Glafgow,  an  illnefs  of  an  extraordinary  na^ 
tnrCy.  with  which  Iro       feized  immediately  on  hia  arri-»« 
Til  in  that  place,  war  nnivcrfiidly  ^  her  enemies 

toiadipft  III  pm£»iiy  whichtr  kimjiiMadid^  M*«4^ 
OMmilbfodto  hiau  . 

wiflied  well  to  her  chara6br  or  to  public  CilUK|uilIky,  vftite 
extremely  pleafed,  and  fomewhat  farprl^ed,  to  hear,  that 
»fritiuifhip  was  again  conciliated  between  them,  that  fhtf 
had  taken. a. journey  to  Glafgow  on  purpofe  to  vidt  hiittf 
dutang  hisficknofs,  that  ihe  behaved  towards  him  witlk. 
gsrat  tsndtrntii,  ibstft^hadbrougltf  luor  sdoiM|||  witbhifit 
alidk  thie  ibo  appoacc^  tficnoefiMrdi  ^Mtakmtm  Ifvo' 
him  01I4I  fbodog  mono  fiiksbb  to  df^omioftioiii  tenvonv 
thewi..  Uenryv  natnniHy'  uxorioitt^  and  not  diArufting' 
this  fudJcn  reconciliation,  put  himfelf  implicidy  inta 
her  hands,  and  attended'  her-  to  Edinburgh.    She  lived^ 
in'  tiio  palace  of  Jioly»x=ood-iM>ufe  ^  but  as  the  fitua*>, 
tton-  of.  tho  plate.  wa»  low,  and  tiic  concourfe  of  peoplr. 
about  the  oottit:  waa  neodiiMily  alMMwtth  noifo^.wbioll*^ 
might  diftafbtbcw  In  liit:  pcdbir  kAm  jftMte  of  ItealtV  . 
theie  reafona  were  afngn«d  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  for^ 
him  in  a  folitary  houfe,  at  fome  diftance,  called  the  Kirit 
of  Field.   Mary  here  gave  him  marks  of  kindneis  and\- 
.  attachment;  ihe  ^converied  cordially  with  him s  andiht 

lay 
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lar  feme  nights  in  a  room  below  hi* ;  but  on  the  ninth  of  ^J^J^^* 
FebnuRy,  ikt  told  him,  that  (ht  would  pais  that  night  in 
the  palace^  bvtaufe  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  fervant»  was 
tlewr  f»  b»  oalill>iitot:i»  km  prefen^  Abo«ltMe*tlocfc 

in^  a  great  norfe ;  and*  wat  9SSt  noreaftmifted,  when  h 

was  difcovcrcd  that  the  noife  came  from  the  king's  houfe,   p^b,  lo^ 
which  was  blown  up  by  gun-powder  ^  that  his  dead  body 
was  found  at  fome  diilance  in  a  neighbouring  field  s  and 
that  no  marks  eithei  of  Bxt,  coacufioa,  or  mleace  ap* 
pesflnsd  QpoA  it  ^« 

*  No  doubt  could  be  enterftined  but  Remy  was  mur- 
dered; and  general  conjeAure  ibon  pointed  towards  the 
cdj]  of  Bothwel  as  the  author  of  the  crime  ^.  But  as  his 
favour  with  Mary  was  vifible,  and  his  power  great, 
no  one  ventured  to  declare  openly  his  fentiments  ^  and 
all  men  remained  in  fUence  and  mute  aftoniflunent. 
Voices,^  boweyer^  were  heard  in  the  ftreets,  during  the 
darknels  of  the  night„  proclaiming  Bothwel^  and'  even 
^ary  herfelfSI  to  be  murderer^  of  the  king ;  bills  were 
ftcretly  affixed  on  the  walls  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  offers 
were  made,  that,  upon  giving  proper  fecurities,  his  guilt 
Ihould  be  openly  proved.  But  after  one  proclamation  from 
the  court,  offering  a  reward  and  indemnity  to  anyone  that 
^Mtulddlfcovf^r  the  author  of  that  villany;  greater  vigi- 
Uhtt'wns  empk^  .in  iekrchin'g  oui  the  (preaders  of  the 
}SkU  ind  reports  againft  Bothwel  and'  the  queen,,  than  in 
tracing  the  contrivers  of  the  king's  aflaffination,  or  dcte^- 
ing  the  regicides 

b  It  wat  imagined,  tba  Henry  had  been  ftranglrd  before  the  houfc  WM 
Mown  op.  Btat  this  fuppofitUn  it  conrradiAed  by  the  confeiTion  of  the  cri* 
mlniii ;  and  there  is  no  necefTity  to  admit  it  in  order  to  account  for  the 
coodition  of  bit  b^dy.  Tiw/f  «rfr  many  inaancca  that  mcn'a  livca  have  been 
who  hai  bm  Umt*  ia  lUps.  Hatf  Reaiy  ftlka  m  «Mcr  he  bad 
.MCpMbaUj  bc«»-fcallt4 

c  IMvil,  p.  ft.  Cabbdj,  p,  *  AmUtktrt  toUMMh 

^y^Jh  tH^  vol. in         itt.  Spufiraalf  p.  ^  Kcitli,  p.  374* 
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The  earl  of  Lenox,  who  lived  at  a  diftance  from  court, 
in  poverty  and  contempt,  was  rouzcd  by  the  report  of 
,hisroD*^^urder,.and  wrote  to  the  queen,  imploring  fpcedy 
Juftice  againft  the  afTailins  ;  among  whom  he  named  the 
jearl  of  Botbufe),  3ir  Jaae^  .Balfour,  and  Gilbert  B^our 
his  brother,  David  Chalmers^ .  and  four  others  of  the 
queen's  honfehold }  all  of  then^  peribns  who  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  bills  affixed  to  the  walls  at  Edinburgh^. 
Mary  took  his  demand  of  fpecdy  jufticc  in  a  very  literal 
fenfe  ;  and  allowing  only  fifteen  days  for  the  examination 
of  this  important  affair,  (he  fent  a  citation  to  Lenox,  re- 
quiring him  to  appear  in  courts  and  prove  his  charge 
againft  Bothwel  ^  This  noblemap,  meanwhile,  and  ajl 
Ithe  other  perfoos^  ^ccufed  by  I^im,  enjoyed  their  fu|l 
liberty  ^ ;  Bothwel  himfelf  was  continually  fyrrounded 
with  armed  men**;  took  his  place  in  council';  lived  dur- 
ing fomc  time  in  the  houfe  with  Mary'^j  and  fecmed  to 
pofiefs  all  his  wonted  confidence  and  familiarity  with  her. 
Even  the  c^dlQ  of  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  great  confequence 
in  this  critical  time,  was  entruftcd  to  him,  and  under 
him,  to  his  creature,  Sir  Jame^  Balfpur,  who  bad  himfelf 
been  publicly  charged  as  an  aoromplice  in  (he  k|n^*s 
murder  K  Lenox^  who  had  come  as  far  as  Stirling)  wit)| 
a  view  of  appearing  at  the  trial,  was  informed  of  all  thefe 
circumftar.ces ;  and  reflecting  on  the  fmall  train  which 
attended  him,  he  began  to  entertain  very  juft  apprehen- 
fions  from  the  power,  infolence,  and  temerity  of  his  ener 
ijny.  He  wrote  to  Mary,  defiring  that  the  day  of  triai 
might  be  prorogued ;  and  conjured  her,  by  all  the  regar^ 
which  fhe  bore  to  her  own  honour,  to  employ  more  leidire 
and  deliberation  in  determining  a  queftion  of  fu^h  extremp 

c  Keirh,  p.  37X.  AadsHbit  vbI.  ii.  p.  3.  f  Keith,  p.  373. 

Z  Ibid.  p.  374,  375.  k  Jbtd.  p.  405.  ,  '  AftdcrJiMb 
vcl,  i.  p.  3$.  40.  50.  5»,            k  Jbid,  vol*  ii.  p, 

,  I  .Spoifwoodj  p,  aoi.  ^  * 
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moment  °.    No  regard  was  paid  to  his  application  :  The  ^^^^ 
jury  was  enclofed,  of  which  the  earl  of  Caithnefs  was      ■  -  ^  - 
chancellor  ;  and  though  Lenox,  forefceing  this  prccipita-  '  'S^{« 
lion,  had  ordered  Cuniijgham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to  ap- 
pear in  court,  and  protefl  in  his  name,  againd  the  acquit*  ' 
tal  of  the  criminal,  the  jury  proceeded  to  a  verdidl The 
irerdid  was.  fuch  as.  it  behoved  them  to  glye,  where  neither 
accufet  nor  witnefs  appeared ;  and  Bothwel  was  abfolved  ixtJi  AfAU 
from  the  king's  murder.   The  jury,  however,  apprehen* 
five  that  their  verdi£l  would  give  great  fcandal,  and  per- 
haps expofc  them  afterw'ards  to  fome  danger,  entered  a 
protefl,  in  which  they  reprefented  the  ueceiTity  of  their 
proceedings  ^.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  indidnient  was 
laid  againft  Bothwel  for  committing  the  crimie  oh  the  ninth 
of  FebniarjTy  not  the  tenth,  the  real^day  on  which  Henxy 
was  aflaffinatiBd>.   The  interpretation  generally  put  upon 
this  error,  too  grofs,  it  was  thoiight,  to  bave  prbceede<( 
from  miftakc,  was,  that  the  fe'cret  council,  by  whom      •  *  ' 
Mary  was  governed,  not  trufting  entirely  to  precipitation, 
violence,  and  authority,  had  provided  this  plea,  by  which 
they  enfored,  at  all  adventures,  ^  plauilble  pretence  for 
ac«)uitdng  Bothwel.  .   .       '  .  • 

Two  days  after  .this  extraordinary  tranfac^jon,  a  par<-^ 
liament  was  held ;  and  though  the  verdict  in  favour  of. 
Bothwel  was  attended,  with  fuch  circumftances  as  (Iron  gly 
confirmed,  rather  thaa  diminifhed,  the  general  opinion 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  the  pcrfon  chofen  to  carry  the  royal 
fceptre  on  the  firft  meeting  of  that  national  aflcmb]y*<. 
In  this  parliament,  a  jrigorous  a6^  was  made  againil  thofe] 


"  Keith,  p.  375.    Anderfon,  vol.1,  p.        '  «  Keith,  p.  376. ' 

Ajuteribh,  vol.  ii»  p.io6.   Spotiwoodf     ^ot'.  '  <>  Spoifwood* ' 

P- 101.   Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p.  113.  P  Keith,  p.  375.  Anderibn,* 

vol.  ii.  p.  c)3.   Spocfwood^  p,  20Z.  ^  Keith,  p.  78.  Cxawfoid^- 

P«  J*.  '        -        .      _  -         .     .  , 
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^Xxix  defamatory  bills ;  but  no  notice  was  taken 

of  the  king's  murder The  favour,  which  Mary  openly 
ti^*  bore  to  fiothwel,  kept  eterjr  one  in  aw0;  aild  the  cfi*e^ 
of  this  teifor  tffuni  metre  pkdiilf  in  aiiother.  trantac* 
tiolit  which  tnfiml  immediately  upoit  die  diflblution  olT 
file  parliament.  A  bond  or  tflbeiation  wat  firamed  i  m 
which  the  fublcribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  &oth- 
wel  by  a  legal  trial,  and  mentioning  a  farther  offer,  which 
he  had  made,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  finglc  combat, 
oblige  themfelves,  in  cafe  any  perfon  fhould  afterwards 
impute  to  him  the  king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with 
their  whole  power  agiinft  fuch  calumniators*  After  this 
promife,  which  imj^ied  no  great  afimuice  4n  Bothwd 
of  hit  own  mnocenoe^  Ae  fuhfcribera  motioned  tile  nfe- 
celfity  of  their  queen's  marriage,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
government ;  and  they  recommended  Bothwcl  to  her  as 
/•fih  Agnl,  ^  hufband  *.  This  paper  was  fubfcribed  by  all  the  con- 
ilderable  nobility  there  prelent.  In  a  country,  divided 
bjr  violent  Oi^ons,  fuch  a  concurrence  in  favour  of  one 
'  nMmm,  aowiie  diftinguiflied  above  the  teSk,  except 
by  his  flagitious  condaA,  could  nevtr-have  bben  obtehi- 
ed,  had  not  every  one  been  certain,  at  kail  firftify  p<if- 
luaded,  that  Mary  was  fully  determined  on  this  meafure*. 
Nor  would  fuch  a  motive  have  fufHced  to  influence  men, 
commonly  fo  flubborn  and  intractable,  had  they  not  been 
taken  by  furprifey  been  ignorant  of  each  other's  fenti- 
ments,  and  overawed  by  the  prefent  power  of  the  courts 
•nd  bjr  the  apprehenfioos  of  further  violences,  virom'  pe^• 
Ibns  fo  litde  gofetned  hf  any  priflcipt^  Df  honour  and 
,  humudtf.  Sfen  widl  alt  thii^  dtcuoiftimces,  tfae'  fi^ 
fcription  to  this  pt]^  nay  iMj  bef^ded  as  a  lepse^leh 
t»  ibe  aatioa* 

f  KcUb,  p.  3to.  •  tK4.  p.  3tff,  . 
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ftttE  fubfequent  meafures  of  Bothwcl  were  equally  pre-  ^^^Jffl? 
.tipiCaCe  and  ^ttdatciotis.    Maryhaviag  gone  to  Sxiriingto  \_   ^  j 
fay  a  viik  toij^lbn^lM  a&inbWdA  bo4y  ciif  4fg|bt  iMia** 
#iad  iHR#9  -OR  p/mmoB'Ct  pMKtlMM#-toMTCMie»  omilit 
.l)(i|dcffs»  and. having  Mylaidl.  her  on  Ims  «tcam^.^ 

DttBlnrviiritkvan  jwomd  «k:£gn  of  fonomg  Imt  aryiellM|»' 

his  purpofe.  .  Sir  James  Melvil,  one  of  her  retinue,  was 
carried  along  with  her,  and  fays  not,  that  ht  faw  any 
figos  of  rela^nce  or  conilraint :  He  W4S  eren  infonitedy 
at  be  tella  im,  hf  fio€iMr«l*a  •fi<?Brfy  tiiaa  the  lyMr 
imaia^iott  wm  wvn§ni  la  caocoit  -wkk^harK  :Amc^ 

kmnMg^  to  belong  to  Atey^.  Jkm  not  iifmiljr,  4m 
<  Mb  QccafioRSygHrerueh  anrlet  •f  ^ippniiti'aa  to  rtai  vio<- 

.lence,  as  can  appear  anywife  doubtful  or  ambiguous. 
Some  of  the  nobility,  however,  in  order  to  put  matters 
to  farther  trial,  fent  her  a  private  ixwi&ge^  in  wiiiqll 
tbeytoid  her,  that ; if,  in  fef|lt^  Ike  Jay.titiiar  ^ifif^ 

:i|»y  WQfdt     atii  ^^uarff^ts  to  ff96m  hpi. .  M^f^^tf 

mitlntui^  im  kst  st^ii^ 

traated,  that  fks  ivijlingly  renudned  with  Botiiwel'^« 
No  one  gate  hicnileJf  thenceforth  any  concern  to  reliette 
.hef  from. a  captivity,  whi^h  waf  believed  to  proccfK^-f^** 
^s^ykqmk^  Wii%p9fob9t4on  ai^^jcoanivanccu    ^  •  - 

Tmih  t9viiM  W^nft  wa9 
Mriaf.tli€!UiCmi]i;ra||^  *mai 

katfM  h»  cquAift* .  :>Bm  f  WiioiHrjiifcn  to  BtMi>we} 

,tfew  day$  after,  made  the  public  ^ry  thf^r  coIljcc^^re> 
ipmewhat  farther.  In  this  deed,  Bothwel  received  ii. par* 
don  for  the  vioiencQ  contmitted  on  ths  queen's  pcsdon  i 
ynibs  4iH  §tkat -irimH   A  ohnAt  by^^ildudi  tb6  nuidct 
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eg  A  r.  of  the  king*  was  irtdireftly  forgivtfn.   The  rape  was  (hert 

1^        J  conjectured  to  have  been  only  a  contrivance,  in  order  to 
»5^«     afford  a  pretence  for  indireiStly  remitting  a  crime,  of 
which  it  would  hare  appeared  fcandalous  to  make  openly 
any  mention 

Thssb  events  pafled  witli  futh  rapidity^  that  nien  bad 
no  leifuie  to  admire  fai&ciently  one  Incident,  when  they 
were  furpriaed  with  a  new  one^  equally  rare  and  nncom- 

mon.  There  ftill^  howeTCfi  remained  one  difRculty^ 
which  it  was  not  eafy  to  forefce^  how  the  queen  and 
Bothwel^  determined  as  they  were  to  execute  their  (hame* 
ful  purpofey  could  find  expedients  to  overcome.  The 
man  who  had.  procured  the  fubfcription  of  the.nobiiityt 
Kcommending'  him  as  a  hulband  to  |fae  queen,  and  who 
had  a^ed  this  feeming  violence  on -her  porfon,  in  order  . 
to  force  her  conient,  had  been  married  two-  years  before 
to  another  woman  ;  to  a  woman  of  merit,  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, fifter  to  the  earl  of  Huntley.  But  perfons  blinded 
by  paffion,  and  infatuated  with  crimes^  foon  (hake  off  all 
appearance  of  decency.  A  fuit  was  commenced  for  a  di<& 
vorce  between  Bothwel  and  - his  wife}  and  this  fuit  was 
opened  at  the  fame  inibnt  in  two  dtfierenti  or  rather  q>« 
pofite  courts  I  in  the  court  of  the  archbiihop  of  St.  Am 
drews,  which  was  popifh,  and  governed  itfelf  by  the 
canon  law  ;  and  in  the  new  coniiftorial  or  commifTariot 
court,  which  was  proteftant,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  teachers.  The  plea,  advanced 
in*cach  court,  was  fo  calculated  as  to  fuit  the  prnociple^ 
which  there  prevaitod :  In  the  archbifliop's  court,  the 
pretence  of  confanguinity  was  employed,  becaufe-  Both-* 
wel  "was  ;e)ated  to  his  wifo  in  the  fourth,  degree  ;  in  the 
commiflariot  court,  the  accufation  of  adultery  was  made 
ufe  of  againft  him.  The  parties  too,  who  applied  for  the 
divorce,  wcxc  di&rent  in  the  different  courts ;  Botbwd 

a  Asdcifon,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p,  6i.   .  .  - 
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tfos  the  peribn  who  fued  in  the  former;  hi$  wife  in  the  ^^xxix 
latter.    And  the  fuit  in  both  courts  was  opened,  pleaded, 
^xamined,  and  decided  with  the  iitmoft  precipitation; 

and  a  fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  in  four  days  r. 

The  divorce  being  thus  obtained,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per, that  Mary  fhould  be  condu(5led  to  Edinburgh,  and 
fiiould  there  appeal  before  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
ihould  acknowledge  hcrfelf  reftored  to  entire  freedom. 
This  was  tinderftood  to  be  contrived  in  a  View  of  obvi- 
ating all  doubts  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  her  mar- 
riage.   Orders  were  then  given  to  publifh  in  the  church 
the  banns  between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orkney; 
for  that  was  the  title  which  he  now  bore ;  and  Craig,  a 
minifler  of  Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  that  purpofe* 
This  ciergjonan^  not  content  i^ith  having  refufed  com- 
pliance,  publicly  in  his  fermons  condemned  the  mar- 
riage;  and  exhorted  all  wtio  had  accefs  to  the  ^tieen,  to 
give  her  their  advice  againft  fo  fcandalou^  an  alliance. 
Being  called  before  the  council,  to  anfwer  for  this  li- 
berty, he  fhowcd  a  courage,  which  might  cover  all  the 
nobles  with  (hame,  on  account  of  their  tamenefs  and 
fervility.    He  faid,  that,  by  the  rules  of  the.  church,  the 
earl  of  BothWel,  beiiig  convided  of  adultery,  could  not  ' 
ht  permitted,  to  marry  ;  that  &e  divorce  between  him 
aiid  his  former  wife  was  plainly  procureil  by  colluHon, 
as  appeared  by  the  precipitation  of  the  fentence,  and 
the  fudden  conclufion  of  his  marriage  with  the  queen  ; 
and  that  all  the  fufpicions  which  prevailed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  king's  murder,  and  the  queen's  concurrence 
m  the '  former  rape.  Would  thence  receive  undoubted, 
confirmation.    He  therefore  exhorted  Bothwel,  who 
Was  prefent,  no  longer  to  perfevere  in  his  prefent 
criminal  enterprizes;  and  turhing  his  difcourfe  to  the 
other  counfellors,  he  charged  them  to  employ  all  their 

«  r  Anhtfoo,  vol.  n*  p.  t8p« 
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%CXXIX    '"^"^"^^  queen,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  a 

^„   ^    '  ^  meafure,  which  would  load  her  with  eternal  infamy  and 
1567.     difhonour.    Not  fatisfied  even  with  this  admonition,  be 
took  the  firfl  opportunity  of  iaforming  the  public,  from 
the  pulpit,  of  the  whole  tnmradton,  and  ejqpreiled  to 
them  bis  fears,  that,  notwltb  dandling  all  remonih^cesi 
tlieir  fovereign  was  ftill  obfttnately  bent  on  her  fatal  piir- 
pofe.    "  For  himfelf,'*  be  faid,  «  he  had  already  dif- 
*'  charged  his  confcience,  and  yet  again  would  take 
"  heaven  and  earth  to  witncfs^  that  he  abhorred  and  de- 
,   ^'  tcfted  that  marriage,  as  fcandalous  and  hateful  in  the 
fight  of  mankind :  But  fmce  the  Great,  as  he  perceiv* 
ed^  either  by  theur  flattery  or  filencc,  gave  countenance 
to  the  meaftire^  be  befought  the  Faithful  to  pray  fer* 
vently  to  the  Almighty,  that  a  reiblution,  taken  con* 
**  trary  to  all  law,  reafoHj  and  good  confcience,  might, 
**  by  the  divine  blcfTing,  be  turned  to  the  comfort  and 
*'  benefit  of  the  chui-ch  and  kingdom.'*    Thefe  fpeechc3 
offended  the  court  extremely ;  and  Craig  was  anew  fum- 
moned  before  the  council^  to  anfwer  for  fns  temerity^  in 
thus  paffing  the  bounds  of  his  codpmi^on.   But  he  told 
them^  that  the  bounds  of  his  commiffion  were  die  word 
of  God,  good  lawS|  and  naturaf  reafon ;  and  were  the 
queen's  marriaore  tried  by  any  of  thefe  ftandards,  it  would 
appear  infamous  and  diOionourable,  and  would  be  fo 
dkemed  by  the  whole  world.  The  council  were  fo  over- 
awed by  this  heroic  behaviour  in  a  private  dergymaaf 
that  they  diiiaiiled  him  without  farther  cenfure  or  puaiih* 
ment*. 

But  though  this  tnnfadHon  m^ht  have  recalled  Both* 

wel  and  the  queen  of  Scots  from  their  infatuation,  and 

rnight  have  inftru6ted  them  in  the  difpofitions  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  in  their  own  inability  to  oppofe  them  j 
they  were  ftill  refolute  to  ruih  forward  to  their  own  ma* 
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KiM  ddhruaion.   The  marriage  was  foleroniifccd  by  the 

biiho^  of  Orkney >  a  proteftant,  who  Was  afterwards  de-  ^  \  '_j 

bofcd  by  the  church  for  this  fcandalous  comDliance.  Few  »^*7« 

of  the  nobility  appeared  at  the  ceremony :    ihey  had,  Qaeen  of 
inoft  of  them,  either  from  {hame  or  fear,  retired  to  their  ^^^^bJJJII* 
own  houfcs.   The  French  ambafl'ador,  Le  Croc,  an  weU 
aged  gentleman  Of  honour  and  chara^er,  could  not  be 
prevailed  dn,  thdugh  a  dependant  of  the  houfe  of  Cuife, 
to  countenance  the  marriage  by  his  prefence  Eli^beth 
remonftratcd,  by  friendly  letters  and  meffages,  againft  * 
the  marriage  ^ :  The  court  of  France  made  like  oppofi- 
tion ;  but  Mary,  though  on  all  other  occaiions  (he  was 
extremely  obfequious  to  the  advice  of  her  relations  in  that 
CGfuntry,  Was  here  determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  theit. 
<>piiiion» 

Thi  news  of  thefe  tranfa£tions,  being  carried  to  foreign 
c'outttries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement,  and  threw  in-, 
famy,  not  only  on  the  principal  acflors  in  them,  bat  alfo- 
on  the  whole  nation,  who  feemed,  by  their  fubmifTion  and  , 
filence,  and  even  by  their  declared  approbation,  to  give 
their  fandlion  to  thefe  fcandalous  pradices^.  The  Scots, 
who  refided  abrO'ad,  mie^  with  fitch  reproaches,  that  they 
durft  ho  where  appear  iH  pubfi6 ;  and  they  earheftly  ex- 
horted their  coiffttrymto  at  home,  to  free  them  firom  the 
public  odtanr>,  by  bringing  to  concJign  punifhment  the 
authors  of  fuch  atrocious  crimes.  This  intelligence, 
vith  a  little  more  leiTure  for  reflc6tion,  roufed  men  from 
their  lethargy;  and  the  rumours  which,  from  the  very 
.  'beginning  had  been  fpread  againft  Mary,  as  if  file  had  * 
Concurred  in  the  king's  murder,  feemed  now,  by  tho 
fiibfequent  tranfiidions,  to  have  received  a  ftrong  confirm** 
4tio:^  and  authority.   li  was  every  where  faid,  that  even 

^Mlf^  9*  14*  *  Melvil^  p.  Ss*    K^ith,  p.  402.  Andetfoo/ 

v»l,i.  p.  ig^.  <i  Crawfor4|i  p»  ts«  KeiUi,  Pre/.  p*g, 
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15*7*  condu£l:  was  fufHcient,  not  only  to  beget  fufpicion,  but 
to  produce  entire  convii^ioii  againd  her  :  That  her  fud- 
<fen  refolution  of  being  reconciled  to  her  hufband^  whom 
before  flie  had  long  and  juftly  bated ;  her  bringing'fatm  to 
court,  firom  which  ihe  had  baniflied  him  by  negleds  and 
rigours^  her  fitting  up  feparate  apartments  for  him;  were 
all  of  them  circumftances  which,  though  trivial  in  them* 
feivts,  yet,  being  compared  wiih  the  fubfequcnt  events, 
bore  a  very  unfavourable  aTpe^l  for  her  :  That  the  leaft 
which,  after  the  kind's  murder,  might  have  been  expected 
in  her  iituation,  was  a  more  than  ufual  caution  in  her 
meafures,  and  an  extreme  anxiety  to  puniih  the  real  afiaf- 
Juis,  in  order  to  free  herielf  from  all  reproach  and  fuipi- 
cion :  That  no  woman,  who  had  any  regard  to  her  cha* 
radler,  would  allow  a  man,  publicly  accufed  of  her  huf- 

•  band's  murder,  fo  much  as  to  approach  her  prefence,  far 
lefs  give  him  a  ftiare  in  her  counfels,  and  endow  him  with 
favotrr  and  authority :  That  an  acquittal,  merely  in  the 
abfence  of  accufers,  was  very  ill«iitted  to  (ktisSy  the  pub- 
lic ;  efpecxally  if  that  abftnce  proceeded  from  a  deiigned 
precipitation  of  the  fentence,  and  from  the  terror  which 
her  known  friendlhip  for  the  criminal  had  infufed  into 
every  one:  That  the  very  mention  of  her  marriage  to  fucb 
a  per  ion,  in  fuch  circumdances,  was  horrible  ^  and  the 
contrivances  of  extorting  a  confent  from  the  nobility,  and 
of  concerting  a  rape,  were  grofs  artifices,  /nore  proper  to 
difcover  her  guilt  than  prove  her  innocence:  That  where 

-  a  woinan  dius  fhews  a  confcioufnefs  of  merited  reproach^ 
and,  inftead  of  corre£Ung,  provide  only  thin  glofies  tQ 
cover,  her  exceptionable  condud,  Ihe  betrays  a  negleft 
of  fame,  which  muft  either  be  the  cfFc6l  or  the  caufe  of 
the  moll  fhameful  enormities :  That  to  efpoufe  a  man,  who 
had»  a  few  d^ys  before^  been    fcandalouHy  divojrced  froia 
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Jus  wife;  who,  to  (ay  the  kaft,  was  believed  to  have,  a  ^^^^^^* 
few  months  before^  afiaffinated  her  hufband,  was  fo  con-  y  j 
trary  to  the  plaineft  rules  of  behaviour,  that  no  pretence  ^S^* 
of  indiscretion  or  imprudence  could  account  for  fuch  a 

condu£l :  That  a  woman,  who,  fo  foon  after  her  hufband's 
death,  though  not  attended  with  any  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances,  contracts  a  marriage,  which  might,  in  itfclf, 
be  the  moik  blamelefs,  cannot  e(cape  fevere  cenfure;  but 
one  who  overlooks,  for  her  pleafure,  fo  many  other  weighty 
confiderations,  was  equally  capable,  in  gratifying  her  ap- 
petites, to  negied  every  regard  to  honour  and  to  huma- 
nity: Thai  Mary  was  not'  ignorant  of  the  prevailing 
•pinion  of  the  public,  with  regard  to  her  own  guilt,  and 
of  the  inferences  which  would  every  where  be  drawn 
from  her  condu(f) ;  and  therefore,  if  (he  ftili  continued  to 
purfue  meafures  which  gave  fuch  juft  oflTence,  ihe  rati- 
fied, by  her  adiOns,  as  much  as  flie  could  by  the  moft 
formal  confeffion,  all  the  furmifes  and  imputations  of 
ker  enemies;  That  a  prince  was  here^mnrdercd  in  the 
face  of  the  world ;  Bothwel  alone  was  fufpeded  and  ac- 
cufed;  if  he  were  innocent,  nothing  could  abfolve  him, 
either  in  Mary's  eyes  or  thofe  of  the  public,  but  the  de- 
tedtion  and  convi6lion  of  the  real  alTailin ;  yet  no  enquiry  . 
was  made  to  that  purpofe,  though  a  parliament  had  beieii 
aflembled  $  the  fovereign  and  wife  was  here  plainly  filent 
from  |uilt,  the  people  from  terror:  That  the  only  clr- 
cumftance  which  oppofed  all  thefe  prefumptioris,  or  ra- 
ther proofs,  was  the  benignity  and  goodnefs  of  her 
preceding  behaviour,  which  fecmcd  to  remove  her  from 
all  fufpicions  of  fuch  atrocious  inhumanity  ;  but  that  the 
charaders  of  men  were  extremely  variable,  and  perfons, 
guilty  of  the  worft  a£^ions,  were  not  always  naturally  of 
the  worft  and  moft  criminal  difpofitioas :  That  a  woman 
who^  in  a  critical  and  dangerous  moment,  had  fgcrificed 
her  honour  to  a'  man  of  abandoned  principles,  might 

J  3  thence* 
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CHAP,  thenceforth  be  led  blindfold  by  him  to  the  comnii/non  of 

xxxix. 

the  moft  enormous  crimes,  and  was  in  reahty  no  longer 
15^7*  at  her  own  difpofal :  And  that,  though  one  fuppofition 
was  ftill  left  to  alleviate  her  blame,  namely,,  that  JEloth- 
wel,  prefuming  on  her  afFe^ion  towards  bim^  had  of 
himfelf  committed  the  crime,  and  had  never  communir 
cated  it  to  her,  yet  fuch  a  fudden  and  paflionate  love  to  a 
m^ui,  whom  (he  hr.d  long  known,  could  not  eafily  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  fuppofing  fomc  dcj^ree  of  preceding 
guilt  i  and  as  it  appeared,  that  ihe.  was  not  afterwards  re-% 
flrained,  either  by  ibame  or  prudence,  from  incurring  tha 
higheQ:  reproach  and  danger,  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
fcnfe  of  duty  oir  humanity  would  have  a  more  powerful 
influence  over  her. 

Th^se  wcie  the  fentimcnts  which  prevailed  through- 
out Scotland  ;  and  as  the  protcftant  teachers,  who  had 
great  authority,  had  long  borne  an  animolity  to  Mary, 
the  opinion  of  ht;r  guilt  was,  by  that  mea.ns,  the  more 
widely  ditFuied,  and  made  the  deeper  impieffion  on  the 
]pebple.  Some  attempts  made  by  fiothwel,  and,  a$  in 
pretended,  with  her  confent,  to  get  the  young  prince 
into  his  power,  excited  the  mo(l  ferious  attention ;  and 
the  principal  nobility,  even  many  of  thofe  who  had 
formerly  been  conftraincd  to  {ign  the  application  in  favour 
of  Bothwel's  marriage,  met  at  Stirling,  and  formed  an 
aiTociation  for  protecting  the  prince,  and  punifhing  th€| 
king's  murderers  The  earl  of  Athole  himfelf,  a  known 
catholic,  was  the  firft  author  of  this  confederacy :  The 
earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Marre,  Glencame,  the  lorda 
3oyd,  Lindefey,  Hume,  Semple,  Kirkaldy  of  Grai^ge^ 
Tulibardine,  and  fecretary  Lidington,  entared  zealoufly 
into  it.  The  carl  of  Murray,  forefeeing  fuch  turbulent 
tin)^s,       being  defirous  to  keep  free  of  thefe  dangerous 
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hSdom^  had,  fome  dme  before,  ^fired  obtained  9^^^^"^^^* 
Mary's  permtffion  to  retire  into  France.  i_  - 

Lord  Hume  was  firft  in  arms  %  and  leading  a  body  ^^^'5^* 
of  eight  hundred  horfe,  fuddcnly  environed  the  queen  of  ri„„s  i„ 
Scots  and  Bothwel,  in  the  caflle  of  Borthwic.     They  Scoiba^ 
found  means  of  making  their  efcape  to  Dunbar ;  while 
the  confederate  lords  were  aiTembling  their  troops  at 
Edinburgh,  and  taking  meafures  to  efFed  their  purpoie. 
Had  Bothwel  been  fo  prudent  as  to  keep  within  the 
fortrefs  of  Dunbar,  his  enemies  muil:  have  difperied 
for  want  of  pay  and  fubflftence ;  but  hearing  that  the 
aflbciated  lords  were  fallen  into  dlftrefs,  he  was  fo  rafh  istb  Jun^^' 
as  to  take  the  field,  and  advance  towards  them.  The 
armies  met  at  Carberry  Hill,  about  fix  miles  from  £din*  ^ 
|>urgh  ;  and  Mary  foon  became  fenfible  that  her  own 
troops  difapproved  of  her  caufe,  and  were  averfe  to  fpill 
their  blood  in  the  quarrel^.   After  fome  bravadoes  of 
Bothwel,  where  he  difcovered  very  little  courage,  (be  faw 
no  refource  but  that  of  holding  a  conference  with  Kirkf 
aldy  of  Grange,  and  of  putting  herfelf,  upon  fome  ge* 
neral  promifes,  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.  She 
was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidft  the  infults  of  the 
populace ;  who  reproached  her  with  her  crimes,  and 
even  held  before  her  eyes,  which  way  foever  ihe  turned, 
a  banner,  on  which  were  [Minted  the  murder  of  her 
hufband,'  and  the  diftrefs  of  her  infant  fon'.  Mary, 
overwhelmed  with  her  calamities,  had  recourfe  to  tean^  •  ' 
and  lamentations.     Meanwhile,  Bothwel,  during  her 
conference  with  Grange,  fled  unattended  to  Dunbar; 
and  fitting  out  a  few  fmall  fhips,  fet  fail  for  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  fubfifted  during  fome  time  by  piracy.    He  was 
purfued  thither  by  Grange,  and  his  fliip  was  taken,  with 
ieveral  of  his  fervants,  who  afterwards  difcovered  all  the 
tiipunftancea  of  the  king's  murderj^  and  were  puniflied 
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^xxxix.'  Bothwel  himfclf  efcaped  in  a  boat,  and 

\    ^  'r  found  means  to  get  a  paflage  to  Denmark,  where  he  was 
9567*    thrown  into  prifon,  Joft  his  fenfes,  and  died  miferably 
about  ten  years  afiter :  An  fend  worthy  of  his  flagitioiia- 
condu^l  and  behaviour. 
Imprifon.  ^^^^j^     Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  fin  enraged 

Whift  ^idion,  met  with  fuch  treatment  as^  a  fovereign  may  na« 
turally  exped  from  fufcgeas,  who  have  their  future  fecu- 
rity  to  provide  for,  as  well  as  their  prefent  animofity  to 
gratify.  It  is  pretended,  that  Ihe  behaved  with  a  fpirit 
very  little  fuitable  to  her  condition,  avowed  her  inviolable 
attachment  to  Bothwel  and  even  wrotehim  a  letter,  which 
the  lords  intercepted,  where  (he  declared,  that  ihe  would 
endure  any  extremity,  nay  refign  her  dignity  and  crown 
itfelf,  rather  than  reltnquiiih  his  afFedlions  K  The  mal- 
contents, finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed, 
in  cafe  Mary  fliould  finally  prevail,  thought  themfdves 
obliged  to  proceed  with  rigour  againft  her;  and  they 
I  fent  her  next  day  under  a  guard  to  the  caftle  of  Lochle« 
vin,  fituated  in  a  lake  of  that  name.  'I  he  miftrefs  of  the 
houfe  was  mother  to  the  carl  of  Murray  ;  and  as  flie  pre- 
tended to  have  been  lawfully  married  to  the  late  Icing  of 
Scots,  ihe  naturally  bore  an  animofity  to  Mary,  and 
\  treated  her  with  the  utmoll  harihnefs  and  feverity, 

Elisabeth,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  thofe  in- 
cidents, fecmcd  touched  with  compafTion  tov\  ards  the  un- 
'  fortunate  queen ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jcaloufics  being 
now  laid  alleep,  by  the  confideration  of  that  ruin  and  in- 
famy, in  which  Mary's  condu£l  had  involved  her,  ihe 
began  to  reile^  on  the  ini^abiJity  of  human  affairs,  the 
precarious  ftate  of  royal  grandeur,  the  danger  of  en^ou** 

k  Aadtrfoo,  tdI.  ti.  f*  tSj,  166,  ftc.  t  Keith,  p.  419, 
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chiefly  brraufe  Murfiy  and  bit  afluciates  never  mentiooea  it  in  tbctr  acca- 
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raging  rebellious  (ubjedls ;  and  ihe  refolved  to  employ  chap. 
her  authority  for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her  un»' 
happy  kinfwoman.   She  Tent  Sir  Nicholas  Tbrogmorton  15^7* 

ambairador  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  remonibate  both 
with  Mary  and  the  aflbciated  lords;  and  (he  gave  him 
inftrutSlions,  which,  though  mixed  with  fome  lofty  pre- 
tenfions,  were  full  of  that  good  fen(e  which  was  fo  na-i 
toral  to  her,  and  of  that  generoilty  which  the  prefent  in- 
tereftiog  coojundure  had  called  forth.  She  empowered 
him  to  de^afe  in  her  name  to  Mary,  that,  ^le  late  con<» 
dud  of  that  priocefs,  fo  enormous,  and  in  every  refpedl 
fo  unjuftifiabie,  had  given  her  the  higheft  oflence  ;  and 
though  {he  felt  the  movements  of  pity  towards  her,  fhe 
had  once  determined  never  to  interpofe  in  her  affairs, 
either  by  advice  or  aiEftance,  but  to  abandon  her  entirely, 
as  a  perfon  wliofe  condition  was  totally  defperate,  and 
bonour  irretrievable :  That  ihe  was  well  afliired,  that 
other  foreign  princes,  Mary -s  near  relations,  had  embraced 
the  fame  reiblution ;  but,  for  her  part,  the  late  events 
had  touched  her  heart  with  more  tender  fympathy,  and 
had  made  her  adopt  meafures  more  favourable  to  the  li- 
berty and  interefts  of  the  unhappy  queen  :  That  flic  was 
determined  not  to  fee  her  oppreflied  by  her  rebellious  fub« 
jeds,  but  would  employ  all  her  good  offices,  and  even 
her  power,  to  redeem  her  from  captivity,  and  place  her 
in  fttch  a  condition  as  would  at  once  be  compatible  with 
her  dignity,  and  the  (afety  of  her  fubjeds :  That  fhe 
conjured  her  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  revenge,  except 
Sgainft  the  murderers  of  her  hufband ;  and  as  (he  herfelf 
was  his  near  relation,  (he  was  better  entitled  than  the 
fubjeds  of  Mary  to  interpofe  her  authority  on  that 
head,  and  (he  therefore  befought  that  princefs,  if  ihe  had 
any  regard  to  her  own  honour  and  fafety,  not  to  oppofe 
fo  juft  and  reafonable  a  demand :  That  after  thofe  two 
points  were  provided  for,  her  own  libcrtjr,  and  the  pu- 
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tii(iim€t)t  of  her  kuibiikl*s  aflaffiiis,  the  fafety  of  hef 
infant  fon  was  next  to  he  confidered  ;  and  there  feemed 

no  expedient  more  proper  for  that  purpofe,  than  fending 
him  to  be  educated  in  England :  And  that,  befides  the 
fecurity,  which  wou!.'  actcnd  his  renioval  from  a  fcene 
cf  faction  and  convulfions,  there  were  many  other  bene- 
ficial confequences,  which  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  sls  the 
^fuk  of  his  eddcation  in  that  country 

Thi  remonftraoces^  which  >  Throgmorton  was  in« 
ikxu6ted  to  make  to  the  aflbciated  lords,  were  entirely 
conformable  to  theAi  iimtiniODtS)- which  Elizabeth  enter* 
tained  in  Mary*s  favour.  She  empowered  him  to  tell 
them,  that,  whatever  blame  ihc  might  throw  on  Mary's 
conduct,  any  oppofition  to  their  fovereign  was  totally^ 
vnjuih£ables  and  incompatible  with  all  order  and  good 
government ;  *  That  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  reform^ 
much  lefs  to  pum(h|  the  maUadminiftration  of  their 
prince ;  and  the  only  arms  which  fubjeds  could  in  any 
cafe  lawfully  employ  againft  the  fupreme  authority,  werq 
entreaties,  counfels,  and  reprefcntations  :  That  it  thefe  ex- 
pedients failed,  they  were  next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers 
to  Heaven  }  and  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  Almighty^ 
in  whofe  hands  are  the  hearts  of  princeSf  ftould  be 
pleafed  to  turn  them  to  juilice  and  to  mercy  2  That  ihe 
Inculcated  not  this  do^rine,  becaufe  fhe  herielf  was  in- 
lerefted  in  its  obfbivance ;  but  becatife  it  was  univerfally 
received  in  all  well-governed  ftates,  and  was  eflbntial  to 
the  prefervation  of  civil  focicty  :  That  flie  required  them 
to  reftore  their  queen  to  liberty  ;  and  prom  i fed,  in  that 
cafe,  to  concur  with  them  in  all  proper  expedients  fo^ 
tegulating  the  government,  for  peni^ing  the  king's  mur« 
derers,  and  for  guarding  t!he  li^  and  liberty  of  the  in&nt 
prince :  And  that  if  the  fervices,  whith  flie  bad  lately 
rendered  the  Scottiih  nation,  inproteSiag  diem  from 
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fiweign  ufuFpation,  were  duly  confider^d  by  them,  they 
would  nepofis  confidence  in  her  good  offices,  and  would 
efteem  themielves  hlame-rwortby,  in  having  hitherto  made 
no  application  to  her  *. 

Elizabeth,  befides  thefc  remon  ft  ranees,  fent,  by 
Throgmorton,  fome  articles  of  accommodation,  which 
he  was  to  propofe  to  both  panies,  as  expedients  for  tho 
fettlement  of  public  affairs ;  and  though  thefe  articles 
contained  fome  important  reftraints  on  the  (bvereign 
power,  they^were  in  the  main  oalculated  for  Mary's  ad- 
vantage, and  were  fufficiently  indulgent  to  her  The 
aflbciated  lords,  who  determined  to  proceed  with  greater 
feverity,  were  apprehenfive  of  Klizabeth's  partiality  j  and 
being  fenAble,  that  Mary  would  take  courage  from  the. 
prole^on  of  that  powerful  princefs  %  they  thought  pro- 
per, after  feveral  afie&ed  delays,  to  refufe  the  Engliih 
ambafiador  all  accefs  to  her.  There  were  four  different 
fchemes  propofed  in  Scotland,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
captive  queen  :  One,  that  fhe  ftiould  be  rcftored  to  her 
authority  under  very  Itridt  limitations  ;  The  fecond, 
that  (be  fhould  be  obliged  to  refign  her  crown  to  the 
prince^  be  baniflied  the  kingdom,  and  be  confined  either 
to  France  or  England;  with  afTurances  from  the  fore - 
feign,  in  whofe  dominions  Ihe  ihould  refide,  that  (be 
ihould  make  no  attempts  to  the  didurbance  of  the  efla- 
bliftied  government :  The  third,  that  Ihe  (hculd  be  pub- 
licly tried  for  her  crimes,  of  which  her  enemies  pre- 
tended to  have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  fen  fenced  to 
perpetual  imprifonment :  The  fourth  was  ftill  more  fe« 
Tere,  and  required,  that,  after  her  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, capital  punilhment  ihould  be  inflided  upon  Uer  K 
Throgmorton  fopported  the  mildeft  propofal  ;  but  though 
he  promifed  his  miftrefs's  guarantee  for  the  performance 
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CHAP,  of  articles;  thratened  the  nilmg  fMurty  with  immefiiate 
^  _  _  ^  vengesnce  in  cafe  of  refufel  %  and  warned  them  not  w 
1567.    ijraw  on  themTelvesy  by  their  violence,  die  public  re- 
proach, which  now  lay  upon  their  queen  ;  he  found  that, 

"  excepting  fecretary  Lidington,  he  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  convince  any  of  the  leaders.  All  counfels  feemed 
tp  tepid  towards  the  more  fevere  expedients  $  and  the 
preacherSp  io  |«rtic|ilar,  drawing  their  examples  from 
the  rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  can 
only  warranted  by  pardcular  reveUtionss  inflamed 
|he  minds  pf  the  peopjp  9^dp(t  imhappy  fove* 
reign  % 

INHERE  were  feveral  pretenders  to  the  regency  of  the 
3'oung  prince,  after  the  intended  depoiltion  of  Mary* 
The  earl  of  Leno^c  claimed  that  authority  as  grandfather 
1)0  the  pripce:  Thediike  of  Cbatelrault,  who  wasab- 
&nt  in  France,  bad  pretenfion^  as  next  heir  to  die  crown : 
3ut  the  gre^teft  number  of  the  aflbdated  lords  inclined 
to  the  earl  of  Murray,  in  whofe  capacity  they  had  en* 
tire   truft,  and  who  poirefied   the  confidence  of  the 
preachers  and  more  zealous  reformers.     All  meafures 
being  therefore  concerted,  three  inftrumcnts  were  fent  to 
Mary,  by  the  hands  of  lord  Lifidcfey  and  Sir  Robert 
Melvilj  by  one  of  which  ihe  was  to  refign  the  crown  in 
favour  of  her  fon»  by.  another  to  appoint  Murray  regent* 
by  the  third  to  name  a  council,  which  ihould  adsnini* 
ftcr  the  go^^ernment  till  his  arrival  in  Scotland.  The 
queen  of  Scots,  feeing  no  profpe6l  of  relief,  lying  juflly 
under  apprehenfions  for  her  life,  and  believing  that  no 
deed,  which  fhe  executed  during  her  captivity,  could  be 
validi  was  prevailed  on,   after  a  plentiful  effufion  of 
^ars,  to  iign  thefe  three  inftruments ;  and  ihe  took  hot 
the  ^rouble  of  infpeding  any  one  of  them  *•   In  confer 
•  ■  t  . 

^  Keith,  p.4«S.  '    '     r  IM.  p.4at.  4fti.    *       fMeWU,'p.  85. 
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<)iience  of  this  forced  refignatlon,  the  young  prince  ^as  ^^^Jx^X**' 
proclaimed  king,  by  the  name  of  James  VI.    He  was  ^- 
foon  after  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the  earl  of  Morton  '5^7* 
took  in  his  name  the  coronation  oath  ;  in  which  a  pro-> 
tnife  to  extirpate  herefy  was  not  forgotten.    Some  re- 
publican pretenfions,  in  iavour  of  die  peofde's  powe*" 
were  countenanced  in  this  certmony  ^  $  and  a  coin  was 
foon  after  ibuck,  on  which  the  famous  laying  of  Tra- 
jan was  infer ibed,  Pr^me\  ft  mtrutr^  in  me:  For  mei 
if  I  deferve  it,  agalnft  me**.    Throgmorton  had  orders 
from  his  miftrefs  not  to  aiiift  at  the  coronation  of  the 
king  of  Scots  ^. 

The  council  of  regency  had  not  long  occafion  toex* 
crcife  their  authority.  The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  from  < 
France,  and  took  pofleiSon  of  his  high  office.  He  paid 
a  yifit  to  the  captive  queen ;  and  fpoke  to  her  iii  a  man-, 
ner  which  better  fuited  her  paft  condu£(  than  her  prefent 
condition.  This  harfh  treatment  quite  extinguifhed  in  her 
breaft  any  remains  of  afi'e£lion  towards  him*.  Murray 
proceeded  afterwards  to  break,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
all  terms  of  decency  with  her.  He  fummoned  a  parlia-  15^  Dk* 
nent;  and  that  aflembljt,  after  voting  that  (he  was  un^ 
doubtedly  an  accomplice  in  her  huiband's  murder,  con- 
demned her  to  imprifbnment,  ratified  her  demiflion  of 
the  crown,  and  acknowledged  her  fon  for  king,  and 
Murray  for  regent  The  regent,  a  man  of  vigour  and 
abilities,  employed  himfelf  fuccefsfully  in  reducing  the  » 
kingdom.  He  bribed  Sir  James  Balfour  to  furrender  the 
caftJe  of  Edinburgh :  He  conftrained  the  garrifon  of 
Dunbar  to  open  their  gates:  And  he  demoliihed  that 
jfortreft. 

But  though  every  thing  thus  bore  a  ftvourable  afpe£l: 
to  the  new  government,  and  all  men  feemed  to  acquiefce 

t  KfKtliy  p.  439,44«*  •  XbUt  p.  440*  Append,  p.  150. 
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^XXXIX^*  in  Murray's  authority;  a  violent  revolution,  however  ne- 
1^  ^        cefiary,  can  never  be  efte<5led  without  great  difcontents  j 
and  it  was  not  likely  that,  in  a  country  where  the 
governmenty  in  its  moft  fettled  ftate^  pofleiled  k  very 
disjointed  authority,'  a  new  eftablifliment  fliould  meet 
with  no  tnterroption  or  difturbance.   Few  confiderable 
men  of  the  nation  feemed  willing  to  fupport  Mary,  ftf 
long  as  Bothwel  was  prcfcnt ;  but  the  removal  of  that 
obnoxious  nobleman  had  altered  the  fentiments  of  many. 
The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  being  difappointed  of  the  re- 
gency,  bore  no  good- will  to  Murray ;  and  the  fame  fen« 
timents  were  embraced  by  all  his  numerous  ^etitiners: 
Several  of  the  nobility,  finding  that  others  had  taken  the 
lead  among  the  afibciatorsj  formed  a  hBioii  apart,  and 
oppofed  the  prevailing  power :  And  befides  their  being 
moved  by  fomc  remains  of  duty  and  afFeclion  towards 
Mary,  the  malcontent  lords,  obferving  every  thing  car- 
ried to  extremity  againft  her,  were  naturally  led  to  em* 
Brace  her  caufe,  and  fhelter  themfelves  under  her  autho- 
rity.  Ml  who  detained  any  pro|)enfity  to  the  cat&oKc 
•     '  '  jre)igioni  #ere  iriduceilf  to  join  this  pairty  $  and  even  tfae^ 
people  ill  ^neral,  thongh  <hey  had  formerly  either  ii^ 
tefted  Mary's  crimes,  of  blamed  her  imprudence,  were 
now  inclined  to  compaflionate  her  prcfent  fituation,  and 
lamented  that  a  perfon,  poflefTed  of  fo  many  amiable 
accomplifbments,  joined  to  fuch  high  dignity,  fhould 
be  treated  with  fuch  extreme  feverity Animated  by 
thdfe  nfotke^,  ftfany  of  the  principal  nobility,  noW 
adhCTewts-  to  the  qoeen  of  StotSy  met  at  Hamilton,  and 
eoneerted  flMftAlr^  for  fupporting  &k  caufe  of  ilhstt  prii^- 
cefs. 

t^es.        While  thefc  humours  were  in  fcrnnentation,  Mary  was 
employed  in.  contrivances  for  efie^ng  her  ef(;ape  i  and 
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Ibe  engaged,  by  ber  cbarms  and  careflesya  yovng  gentle-  ^j^^^^^^* 
man,  George  Douglas,  bfx>ther  to  the  Jaird  of  Locble-  \_  — 
vin,  to  affift  her  in  that  enterprizew    She  even  nvent  lb 

far  as  to  give  him  hopes  of  efpoufing  her,  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwcl  fhoLild  be  diflblved  on  the  pica  of 
force  J  and  flie  propofed  this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who 
reje£led  it.    Douglas,  however,  perfevered  in  his  ende^« 
vours  to  free  h^r  froin  captivity ;  and  having  all  oppor- 
tunities of  accefs  to  the  houfe,.  he  was  at  laft  fuccefsful 
in  the  undertaking*    He  conveyed  her  in  difguife  into  ad  May.  ^ 
a  fmall  boat,  and-  himfelf  rowed  her  afliore.    She  haft- 
ened  to  Hamilton  ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  in  that.  * 
place  being  immediately  fpread  abroad,  many  of  the  no-, 
bility  flocked  to  her  with  their  forces.    A  bond  of  aflb-'; 
ciatioB  for  her  defence  wa^  Hgned  by  the  earls  of  Argyle^ 
Huntley^  EgUagton,  Crawfprd,  Caffilis,  RptJ^s,  Mont- 
ro(e,  Sutherland,  ErroV  nine  bilbops^  and  nine  barons,, 
befides  many  of  the  mbft  coniiderable  gentry And 
in  a  few  days  an  army,  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand 
men,  were  aflembled  under  her  ftandard, 

Elizabei  h  was  no  fooner  informed  pf  2vlary*s  efcape,. 
than  ihe  diicovered  her  refolution  of  perfevering  in  the 
£une  generous  and  friendly  meafurea  which  ihe  had. 
liitberto  purfued.   If  ihe  had.  not  employed  force  againfl: , 
Ae  regent^  during  the  impriioBment  of  that  prmcels,  ihe 
had  been  chiefly  withheld  by  the  fear  of  pufliing  him  to 
greater  extremities  againft  her  ^ ;  but  fhe  had  propofied  to 
the  court  of  France  an  expedient,  which,  though  Ief$, 
violent,  would  have  been  noiefs  efl^edual  for  her  fervice;  - 
She  defired  that  France  and  England  fhould  by  concert, 
cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Soote,  till  they  ihould^o, 
jufticolo  theuc  injure^  foveieignS   She  now  difpatehed 
Leighton  into  Scodand  to  cffst  both  her  good  offices,^ 
and  the  ailiftance  of  her  forces,  to  Mary  ^  but  as  ihe  ap- 

*  Kcicbf  p.  475*        ^  lUd.    463.  CabtU,  Pi  141.       .  c  Keiihf 
^4<a• 
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CHAP,  mthended  the  ehtranoe  of  French  troops  into  the  kinr« 
^    -  ^  dom,  Ibe  ddired  that  the  controveffy  between  the  queen 
15^^    of  Scots  am!  her  fubjeds  might  hf  that  princefs  be  re- 
ferred entirely  to  her  arbit^'ation,  and  that  no  foreign  fuc-> 
COUPS  ihould  be  introduced  into  Scotland 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leifu^  to  exert  fully  het  efforts 
in  favour  of  Maiy*  The  legent  made  bafte  tor  ailemble 
ibices ;  and,  notwitbftanding  that  hil  armjr  tiras  infeHor 
in  number  to  that  of  tiie  qtseen  of  Scots,  he  took  the 
151I1  U»j»  field  4gainft  bef.  A  battle  was  f«^ht  at  Langfide  neai* 
Glafgow,  which  Was  entirely  decifive  in  favour  of  the 
regent ;  and  though  Murray,  after  his  vi£lory,  flopped  * 
the  bloodfhed,  yet  was  the  a6lion  followed  by  a  total 
difperfion  of  the  queen's  party.  That  unhappy  princefs 
Mary  fliei  fled  fouthwafds  frem  the  field  of  battle  with  great  preci- 
kldf  pitation,  and  came,  with  a  hw  attendants,  to  the  botders 
of  England.  She  here  deliberated*  concerning  her  next 
meafureSy  -which  would -probably  prove  fcf  imponant  to' 
her  future  happincfs  or  mifery.  She  found  it  inlpoilible 
to  remain  in  her  own  kingdom  :  She  had  an  averfion,  in 
her  prefent  wretched  condition,  to  return  into  France, 
where  (he  had  formerly  appeared  with  fo  much  fplendour ; 
and  ihd  was  not,  'befides,  provided  with  a  veflel,  which 
could  ftfidyconvejrhe^  thidier:  The  late  generous  be- 
haviour of  Elizabeth  iftade- her  hope  for  protedion,  and 
even  affifbnce,  from  that  quarter*;  and  as  the  pre-  • 
fent  fears  from  her  domeftic  enemies  were  the  moft  ur- 
gent, fhc  overlooked  all  other  confiderations,  and  em- 
braced the  refolution  of  taking  flicker  in  England.  She 
embarked  on  board^a  A(hing*boat  in  Galloway,  and  Iand<^ 
cd  die  fame  dajr  at  Workington  in  Cumberland,  about  • 
thirty  miles  firoin  Carlifie ;  whence  fhc  immediatriy  di^ . 
patched  a  mcflbnger  to  London ;  notifying  her  arrival^ 

i  Kdtb,  p.  473.  lo  thi  Min,  AnUtton,  vol.  It,  p.  ftS*        <  Jebb'i 
CdltAio%  vol*  if  p«  4ao» 
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defiring  leave  to  vlfit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  her  pro* 
tt^n,  in  conlequence  of  former  profei&ons  of  friendlhJp 
made  her  by  that  princefs. 

Elizabeth  now  found  herfelf  in  a  fituation,  when 
it  was  become  neceffiury  to  take  fome  deciAve  refolution 
with  regard  to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
as  flie  had  hitherto^  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecily  at- 
tended more  to  the  motives  of  generofiqr  than  of  policy 
fte  was  engaged  by  that  pnidtot  minifter  to  weigh  anew 
all  the  confiderations,  which  occurred  in  this  critical  con- 
jundure.    He  reprefented,  that  the  patty  which  had  de- 
throned Mary,  and  had  at  prefent  alTumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  was  always  attached  to  the  Engliih  al- 
liance, and  was  engaged,  by  all  the  motives  of  religion 
and  of  inteieft,  to  perievere  in  thnr  ^omM^n  with 
Slizabeth :  That  though  Murray  and  his  friends  might 
complain  of  feme  unkind  ufage  during  their  baniibment 
in  England,  they  would  eafily  forget  thefe  grounds  of 
quarrel,  when  they  refle^Eted,  that  Elizabeth  was  the 
only  ally  on  whom  they  could  fafely  rely,  and  that  their 
own  queen,  by  her  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  and 
by  her  other  connexions,  excluded  them  entirely  from 
the  friendihip  of  France,  and  even  from  that  of  Spain : 
That  Mary,  on  the  other  hand^  even  before  her  violent 
preach  with  her  proteftant  fubje^ts,  waa  in  iecret  entirely 
governed  by  the  couniHs  of  die  houle  of  Guife  j  much 
more  would  fhe  implicitly  comply  with  their  views, 
when,  by  her  own  ill  condutSt^  the  power  of  that  family 
And  of  the  zealous  catholics  was  become  her  fole  refource 
and  fecurity :  That  her  pretenfions  to  the  EnglKh  crcwa 
would  render  her  a  dangoous  inAMtomit  in  their  hands } 
and,  were  ihe  once  able-  to  fupprtfr  the  proteftants  in  htr 
own  kingdom^  Ihe  would  unite  the  Scottilh  and  Englifh 
catholics,  with  tb^fe  of  all  foreign  ftates,  in  a  confede- 

r  Cabala,  p.  14*.  * 
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CHAP,  racy  againft  the  religion  and  government  of  Englancf  r 

^  _  _  'j  That  it  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore,  to  proceed  with 
J568*  caution  in  the  defign  of  rcftoring  her  rival  to  the  throne; 
and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprizc,  if  undertakeoy 
ihould  be  efFe^^ed  by  Engliih  forces  alone,  and  that  fuU 
iecurities  ihould  beforehand  be  provided  for  the  refbrmeis 
and  the  reformatba  in  Scotland  i  That  above  aU,  it  was 
necellary  to  goard  carefully  the  perfea  of  that  princeft  ^ 
led,  finding  this  nnexpe£led  relerve  in  the  Engliih  friend- 
ihip,  (he  (houM  fuddenly  take  the  refbhttion  of  flying  into 
France,  and  fiiould  attempt,  by  foreign  force,  to  recover 
pofieflion  of  her  authority:  That  her  dcfperatc  fortunes 
and  broken  reputation  fitted  her  for  any  attempt ;  and  her 
fcTentmenty  when  ihe  fliould  find  hcrfelF  thus  deferted  by 
the  queciiy  mrouid  concur  with  her  ambitkm  and  her  bi- 
gotry,  and  vender  her  an  unrelenting,  as  wdl  as.  powerful, 
enemy  to  the  Englifii  gofcrnmait  r  .That  if  file  were 
once  abroad,  in  the  bands  of  enterpHfing  catholics,  the 
attack  on  England  would  appear  to  her  as  eafy  as  that  on 
Scotland ;  and  the  only  method,  (he  muft  imagine,  of  reco- 
vering her  native  kingdom,,  would  be  to  acquire  that  crown, 
to*  which  ihe  would  deem  herfelf  equally  intitled :  That 
a  netttraNty  in  fuch  intevefting  fituations,  thoMgh  it  might 
Be  pretended,  could  never,,  without  the  moft  extreme 
danger,  be  upheld  by  the  queens  the  detention  ol 
Mary  vnfi  equally  requifite,  whether  the  power  of  Eng- 
land were  to  be  employed  in  her  favour,,  or  againft  her  : 
That  nothing,  indeed,  was  more  becoming  a  great  prince 
than  generoiity ;  yet  the  fuggeitions  of  this  noble  principle 
could  never,  without  imprudence,  be  confulted  in  fuch 
delicate  circumiUnces  as  thofe  in  which  the  queen  was 
.  at  prefent  pliiced  ^  where  her  own  fii&ty»  and  the  interefts 
of  her  people,  wero  intimately  concerned  in  every  refohi«' 
tion  which  flie  embraced :  That  diough  the  example  of 
fuccefsful  rebellion,  efpeciaily  ia  a  neighbouring  country, 
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could  nowife  be  agreeable  to  any  fovereign,  yet  Mary's  ^jj^jg'^j 

imprudence  had  been  fo  great,  perhaps  her  crimes  fo  ^^-^  

cnormoits,  that  the  infurre^ion  of  fubjedsy.  after  fuch  is^^« 
provocation)  could  no  hmger  be  regarded  as  a  precedent 
againft  other  princes That  it  was  firft  neceflary  for 
Elizabeth  to  afcertatn,  in  a  regular  and  fatisfadlory  man- 
ner, the  fextent  of  Mary*s  guilt,  and  thence  to  determine 
the  degree  of  protei^ion  which  fhe  ought  to  afford  her 
againft  her  difcontented  fubjeds:  That  as  no  glory  could 
furpafs  that  of  defending  opprefled  innocence,  it  wa» 
equally  infamous'  to  patronize  vice  and  murder  on  the 
throne  ]  and  the  contagion  of  fuch  diflionour  would  ex- 
tend itfelf  to  all  who  countenanced  or  fupported  it :  And 
that,  if  the  crimes^  of  the  Scottifh  princefs  (hould,  on 
*  enquiry,  appear  as  great  and  certain  as  was  affirmed 
and  believed,  every  meaiurc  againft  her,  which  policy 
fhould  di6^ate,  would  thence  be  juftihed ;  or  if  fhe 
ihould  be  found  innocent,  every  enterprize,  which  friend  - 
ifaip  ihould  infpire,  would  be  acknowledged  laudable  and 
^orious. 

Agreeably  to  thcfe  views,  Elizabeth  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  feemingly  generous,  but  really  cautious,  manner 
with  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  fhe  immediately  fent  or- 
ders to  lady  Scrope,  fifter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  lady 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  attend  on  that  prin- 
ceis.  Soon  after,  (he.difpatched  to  her  lord  Scrope  him- 
ielf,  warden  of  the  marches,  and  Sir  Francis  Knolles, 
vice-chamberiain.  They  found  Mary  already  lodged  in 
the  caille  of  Carlifle ;  and  after  exprefling  the  queen's  » 
fympathy  with  her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they  told  her, 
that  her  requeft  of  being  allowed  to  vifit  their  fovcreign, 
and  of  being  admitted  to  her  prcfcnce,  could  not  at  pre- 
ient  be  complied  with :  Till  ftic  had  cleared  herfcif  of  her 
hufband's  murder,  of  which  ihe  was  fo  ftrongly  accuOed^ 
Ehzabeth  could  not  without  .diflionour  fliow  her  any^ 
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CHAT,  countenance,  or  appear  indifferent  to  the  dflafHiratidn  of 
y_  '  [j  fo  near  a  kinlman  ^.  So  uncxpe£^ed  a  check  threw  Mary 
into  tears  J  and  the  ncccffity  of  her  fituation  extorted 
from  her  a  declaration,  that  fhc  would  willingly  juftify 
herfelf  to  her  fiiler  from  all  imputations,  and  wouid  fub- 
niit  her  caufe  to  the  arbitration  of  fo  good  a  friend^. 
•Two  days  after  fhe  fent  lord  Herreis  to  London  with  a 
letter  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

This  conceffion,  which  Mary  could  fcarcely  avoids 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  ex* 
pccted  and  defired  by  Elizabeth  :  She  immediately  dif- 
patched  Midlemore  to  the  regent  of  Scotland;  requiring 
him  both  to  dt&d  from  the  farther  f>rofecution  of  his 
queen's  party,  and  fend  fome  perfons  to  London  to  juftify 
his  condud  with  regard  to  .her*  Murray  might  juilly  be 
ilarded  at  receiving  »  meflage  fo  violent  and  imperious; 
but  as  hit  domeftic  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful^ 
and  England  was  the  fole  ally  which  he  could  cxpcSt 
among  foreign  nations,  he  was  refolvcd  rather  to  digcft 
the  affront,  than  provoke  Elizabeth  by  a  rcfufal.  He  alfo 
confidered,  that  though  that  queen  had  hitherto  ap- 
.peared  partial  to  Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently 
engaged  her  tp  fupport  the  king's  caufe  in  Scotland; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  fo  penetrating  a  prin-* 
cefs  wouid  in  the'end  difcover  this  intereft,  and  wotUd  at 
leail  afford  him  a  patient  and  equitable  hearing. '  He 
tliercforc  replied,  that  he  would  himfelf  take  a  journey 
to  England,  attended  by  other  commiffioncrs;  and  would 
willingly  fubmit  the  determination  of  his  caufe  to  Eliza- 
beth'. 

LoRO  Herreis  now  perceived,  that  his  miftre^  ha4 
advanced  too  far  in  her  conceffions:  He  endeavoured  to 
maintain,  that  Mary  could  not»  without  diminution  of 
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her  royal  dignity,  fubmit  to  a  conteft  with  her  rebellious  chap. 

XXXIX 

fubje£b  before  a  foreign  prince  |  and  he  required  either  \^ 
prdfeiyt  aid  from  England,  or  liberty  for  his  queen  to  pafs  ts^* 
over  into  France*  Being  prelled,  however,  with  the  for- 
mer agreement  before  the  Englifti  council,  he  again  re- 
newed his  content;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began  anew  t9 
recoil ;  and  it  was  with  fomc  difficulty  that  he  was 
brouglu  to  acquiefce  in  the  iird  determination''.  The(c 
fluctuations,  which  were  ineefiandy  renewed,  fhowed  his 
viitble  rehidance  to  the  meafures  purfued  by  the  court  of 
England, 

The  queen  of  Scots  difcovered  no  lefs  averfton  to  the 

trial  propofed  ;  and  it  required  all  the  artifice  and  pru- 
dence of  Elizabeth  to  make  her  perfevere  in  the  agree- 
ment, to  which  fhc  had  at  firft  confented.  This  latter 
princefs  ftill  faid  to  her,  that  (he  defired  not,  without 
Mary's  confent  and  approbation,  to  enter  into  the  quef* 
tion,  and  pretended  only,  as  a  friend,  to  hear  her  juftifica* 
tion :  That  flie  was  confident  there  would  be  found  no 
difficulty  in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies ; 
'  and  even  if  her  apology  fhould  fall  ihort  of  full  convic- 
tion, Elizabeth  was  determined  to  fupport  her  caufe,  and 
procure  her  fome  reafonablc  terms  of  accommodation  : 
And  that  it  was  never  meant,  that  ftie  fliould  be  cited  to 
a  trial  on  the  accufation  of  her  rebellious  Aibjeds ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  ihould  be  fummoned  to  appear, 
and  to  juilify  themfelves,  for  their  condu<^  towards  her  ^. 
'Allured  by  thefe  plaufible  profeflions,  the  queen  of  Scots 
agreed  to  vindicate  herielf  by  her  own  commiffioners,  be* 
fore  commiffioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth, 

During  thefc  tranfadlions,  lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Knolles,  who  rehdcd  with  Mary  at  Carlillc,  had  lei- 
fure  to  fludy  her  charader,  and  make  report  of  it  to 
fJizabeth,    Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes,  rcfolute  in 

It  An<lcrfooy  p.  10— oo.  ^  Ibid.  p.  u,  iz,  13-  1^9,  no. 
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CHAP,  her  purpofc,  adtve  in  her  entcrprizes,  Ihe  afpired  to  no* 
^xxix^  thing  but  vi^otyi  and  was  detsnnined  to  endure  anyex- 
Z56S.    tremity,  to  undergo  any  difficulty,  and  to  try  every  for- 
tune,  rather  than  abandon  her  caufe,  or  yield  the  fuperr* 

ority  to  her  enemies.  Eloquent,  infinuating,  affable;  fhe 
had  already  convinced  all  thofe  who  approached  her,  of 
the  innocence  of  her  paft  conduct ;  and  as  (he  declared  her 
£xed  purpofe  to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  over  Europe, 
mnd  even  to  have  recourfe  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  ra- 
ther than  £ul  of  vengeance  agamft  her  perfecutors,  it  wal 
eafy  to  forefee  the  danger  to  which  jfktr  charms,  her 
fpirit,  her  addr^s,  if  allowed  to  operate  with  their  full 
force,  would  expofe  them™.  The  court  of  England, 
therefore,  who,  under  pretence  of  guarding  her,  had  al- 
ready, in  effed)-,  detained  her  prifoner,  were  determined 
jto  watch  her  with  greater  vigilance.  As  Carliile,  by 
its  fituation  on  the  borders,  afforded  her  great  opportu* 
nicies  of  contriving  her  efcape,  they  removed  her  to 
Bolton,  a  feat  of  lord  Scrope's  in  Yorkihire:  And  the 
ifTue  of  the  controverfy  between  her  and  the  Scottifli  na* 
tion  was  regarded  as  a  fubjed  more  momentous  to  E]i« 
zabcth's  fecurity  and  interefts,  than  it  had  hitherto  been 
apprehended, 

The  commiilioners  appointed  by  the  Englifh  court 
for  the  examination  of  this  great  caufe,  were  the  duJce  of 
Norfolk,  the'earl  of  Suflex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler;  and* 
«»bOaob.  York  was  named  as  the  place,  of  confetence.  Lefley, 
ConfercDCM  bifllop  of  Rofs,  the  -lords  Herxeis,  Levingdone,  and 
Ha^Tpto"**  Soy^^^j  with  three  perfons  more,  appeared  as  commiilion- 
eourt.        ers  from  the  queen  of  Scots.    The  carl  of  Murray,  re- 
gent, the  earl  of  Morton,  the  bifhop  of  Orkney,  lord 
Lindcfcy,  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  were  appointed 
commiifioncrs  from  the  king  and  kingdom  of  $cotland« 
Secretary  Lidington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous  poet 

»  Anderfon,  vol.  iv,  p,  54.  71,  jt,  74.  7S.  92. 
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Md  hiftorian,  with  fonlfe  otiiers»  wm  named  as  their 
affiftants. 

It  was  a  great  drcumftance  in  EHzaheth's  glory,  th^; 
(be  was  thus  -choien  umpire  between-  the  fa^ions  of  a 

neighbouring  kingdom,  which  had,  during  many  centu- 
ries, entertained  the  nvoft  violent  jealoufy  and  animofity 
againft  England  4  and  her  felicity  was  equally  rare,  in 
having  the  fortunes  and  fame  of  fo  dangerous  a  rival,  who 
had  long  given  her  the  grea'teft  inquietiide,  now  entirelj 
at  her  diipofal.  Some  circumftances  of  her  late  condud 
had  difcovered  a  btafs  towards  the  fide  of  Mary  i  Her 
^vailing  interefts  led  lier  to  favour  the  enemies  of  that 
princefs:  The  profeflioiis  of  impartiality,  which  fhe  had 
made,  were  open  and  frequent ;  and  {he  had  fo  far  fuc- 
cecdcd,  that  each  fide  accufed  her  commiflioncrs  of  par- 
tiality towards  their  adverfaries'*.  ^She  herfelf  appears^ 
by  the  inftni&ions  given  them,  to  have  fixed  no  jdan  for 
thedecifion;  but  ihe  knew  that  the  advantages,  which' 
fte  fbould  xeapt  muft  be  great,  whatever  iiTue  the  caufe 
might  take.  If  Mary's  crimes  could  be  afcertained  by 
undoubted  proof,  fhe  could  for  ever  blaft  the  reputation 
of  that  princefs,  and  might  juftifiably  detain  her  for  ever 
a  prifoner  in  England :  If  the  evidence  fell  (hort  of 
conviction,  it  was  intended  to  reftore  her  to  the  throne, 
hut  with  fuch  ftri^  limitations,  as  would  leave  £l(za« 
heth  perpetual  arbiter  of  all  differences  between  the  par* 
ties  ui  Scotland,  and  render  her  in  efte£i  abfolute  miftrefs 
of  the  kingdom 

Mary's  commifBoners,  before  they  gave  in  their  com- 
plaints againft  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entercft  a  protcft, 
that  their  appearance  in  the  caufe  ihould  nowife  aft'eifi 
the  independence  of  her  crown,  or  be  conflrued  as  a  mark 
of  fubordination  to  England :  The  Engliih  commiffioners 

*  Anderfon,  vol.  ir.  put  t.  p.  40.  •  Ibid.  14,  15,  tec, 
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CHAP.  itt^ytQ^  tMtr^t9ft»Mb«fe  with  a  refervvtb  the  claim  of 
^^-^^J  £nglaRfl.   The  Gonfila2nt?of  that  piince6  wtfB  Mtt 
1 568*    and  QOfUbMiwI  va  detail,  of  -.thei  ii^urior  which  ihe'.had 
'    Altered  finceher  marriage  with  Bothwtis  That  her  M« 

jecls  had  taken  arms  againft  her,  on  pretence  of  freeing 
her  from  captivity ;  that  when  fhc  put  herfelf  into  their 
hands,  they  bad  committed  her  to  clofe  cuftody  in  Loch- 
)evin  (  had  placed  bee  fon,  an  infant,  on  her  thioiie^  bad 
again  taken  arms  againfl:  hec  after  her  delimaiice  from  pri- 
ibn  i  had  fejeded  aU  her  propofals  for  accommodatioii  i  had 
given  batde  Co  har  troops ;  and  had  obliged  her,  for  the 
fafety  of  her  perfon,  to  takr  ihdier  in  England ^  The 
farl  of  Murray,  in  anfwer  to  this  complaint,  gave  afum* 
mary  and  imperfe£l  account  of  the  late  tranfailions : 
That  the  earl  of  Boihwel,  the  known  murderer  of  the  late 
king,  had,  a  little  after  committing  that  crime,  feized  the 
perfon  of  the  queen,  and  led  her  to  Duobaj;.}  tl\at  heac- 
.  quired  fuch  influence  over  her  as  to  gvia^  her  conicot  to 
marry  biip>  and  he  h^d  accordingly  proctared  a  divorce 
from  his  former  wife,  and  had  pretended  to  cdebrateliis 
nuptials  with  the  queeA;  ^at  the  fcandal  of  this  trtnf-r 
.  action,  the  diflionour  which  it  brought  on  the  nation, 
the  danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was  cxpofed  from 
the  attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  obliged  the 
■.nobility  (o  t^e  arms,  and  oppoie  his  criminal  ^nKnr- 
,  prices  J  that  after  M^^Yi       order  to  fave  him,  had 
thrown  lierlelf  in^o  tl^ir.  hands,  ihe  Ai}!  discovered  l«idl  a 
.  violent  attachment  tp.  htm,,  that  thej'foimd:  it  nic^flary, 
for  tl^eir  own  an4  the  public  iaf^ty,  to  confine  fa«r  ^rfbn, 
during  a  f^afon,  till  Bothwel  and  the  other  murderers  of 
her  hufband  could  be  tried  and  puniOied  for  their  crimes  j 
and  that,  during  this  confinement,  Ihe  had  voluntarily, 
>vitbout  9ompulfion  or  viulence,  merely  from  diiguft  a( 

P  Anittiofii,  ToL  ir.  pait  2*  p.  5a.   CwdalJ,  vol,  ii.  p,  xa8.  Ha>ae«| 
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tbe  inqiuctiMle  ind  vexations  attending  power,  refigned  ^^^^ 
ber  cfown  to  her  only  iba»  and  had  appointed  the  carl  of  sJ^,^^ 
Murray  regent  during  the  minority  i.  The  <{iicen''a  an*  ts^h 
iwer  to  this  apology  was  obvious :  That  flie  did  not  kttow» 

never  could  fufpe^,  that  Bothwd,  who  bad  been 
acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  recommended  to  her  by  all  the 
nobility  for  her  hulband,  was  the  murderer  of  the  king; 
that  ihe  ever  was,  and  ftill  continues  deilrous,  that  if  he 
be  guilty  he  may  be  brought  to  condign  puniflunent^ 
t}Mt  her  sefignatipn  of  the  crown  was  extorted  from  her 
by  the  weO-grounded  fears  of  her  life^  and  even  by  direft 
menaces  of  violence  s  and  that  Thragmbrton,  the  Eng- 
lifli  ambaflador^  as  well  as  others  of  her  friends,  had  ad- 
vifed  her  to  fign  that  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  faving 
herfelf  from  the  laft  extremity,  and  had  alTured  her  that 
a  confent,  given  under  thefe  circumflances,  could  never 
bave  any  validity 

So  far  the  queen  of  Scots  Teemed  plainly  to  have  ihs 
advantage  in  the  conteft :  And  the  Englifli  cdmmiiSon- 
frs  might  have  been  furpri^  that  Murniy  had  made  (b 
weak  a  defence^  and  had  fupprefled*  all  the  material  im- 
putations ag^unft  that  princefs,  on  which  his  party  had 
ever  fo  ftrenuoufly  infifted  ;  had  not  fome  private  con- 
.  fcrences  prcvioufly  informed  them  of  the  fecret.  Mary'*- 
commiflioners  had  boailed  that  Elizabeth,  from  regard  . 
to  her  kinfwoman,  and  from-  her  defire  of  maintaining  the 
.  rigM  of  fovereigns,  was  determined,  how  criminal  fo- 
,  ever  ^  conduit  of  that  princefs  might  appear,  to  reftore 
her  to  th<B  throne    and  Murray,  refle^ng  on  fome  paft 
^eafures  of  the  Engljih  court,  began  to  apprehend  that 
there  were  but  too  juft  grounds  for  thefe  expe(Slations, 
^e  believed  that  Mary,  if  be  would  agree  to  conceal  the 

n  Anaerfbo,  vol.  U,  part  %,  p.  64,  &  feq.   GMdril,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
f  Aiid«feii,.5rol.  Iv,  pin  .s.  p.  60,  if  feq,  Ooodall,  voL  if.  p.  iSt* 
'  I  ^ainfuif  vol.  IV.  p«t  s.  p.  45,  Oocdalt,  vol.  S  fp  t%p 
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c  H  A  P.  nioft  violent  part  of  the  accufation  asaioft  her,  would 
'  '_f  fubmit  to  any  reafonablc  terms  of  accommodation ;  but 
»s6S.^    if  be  once  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  charge  her  with  the 
whole  of  her  guilt,  no  compofitkm  could  afterwards  take 
place ;  and  (hould  file  ever  be  reftored,  either  by  the 
power  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  affiftance  of  her  other  friends, 
he  and  his  party  muil  be  cxpofed  to  her  fevere  and  im- 
placable vcngeililcc^    He  rclolvcd,   therefore,   not  to 
venture  ra(bly  on  a  meaitire  which  it  would  be  impoifible 
for  him  ever  to  recal ;  and  he  privately  paid  a  vifit  to 
Norfolk  and  the  other  £ngli(h  commiiEonerSyConieifed  his 
fcruplcs,  laid  before  them  the  evidence  of  the  queen's 
guilt,  and  defired  to  have  (bme  fecurity  for  £]t«abeth's 
proteviiion,  in  cafe  that  evidence  fhould,  upon  examina- 
i\on,  appear  entirely  fatisfac^ory.    Norfolk  was  not  fe- 
cretly  difplcaleJ  with  thefc  fcruples  of  the  regent He 
had  ever  been  a  partisan  of  the  queen  of  Scots:  Secretary 
Lidingtony  who  began  alfo  to  incline  to  that  party,  and 
was  a  man  of  Angular  addre£i  and  capacity,  had  engaged 
him  to  embrace  farther  views  in  her  ^our,  and  even  to 
think  of  efpoufing  her :  And  though  that  duke  confefied 
that  the  proofs  againft  Mary  feemed  to  him  unqueflion- 
able,  he  encouraged  Murray  in  his  prefent  refolution,  not 
to  produce  them  publicly  in  the  conferences  before  the 
Englifh  commiifioners*. 

Norfolk,  however,  was  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  court 
the  queries  propofed  by  the  regent.  Thefe  queries  con« 
filled  of  four  particulars:  Whether  the  Englifli  com* 
m iflioners  had  authority  from  their  fovcreign  to  pronounce 
fentence  againft  Mary,  in  cafe  her  guilt  fhould  be  fully 
proved  before  them  I  Whether  they  would  promife  to  ex* 

f  AiMferfon,  voK  Sv.  part  s.  p.  47,        G001I1II,  vol*  ii.  p.  159. 
»  Crawfof^t  P'  9**   Melvil,  p.  94,  95.    Ha)  nes,  p.  57^. 
V  AndeKbn,  vol.  iv.  part  %,  p*  77*'  '  Ibi4.  p*  57*  77.  Stale 
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erciie  that  aathorky,  and  proceed  to  an  zStml  fentence  ? 
Whether  iht  queen  of  Scots,  if  ihe  were  found  geilty, 
fliould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  or,  at 
kaft,  he  fo  fecured  in  England,  that  Ibe  never  ihould  be 
able  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  ?  and.  Whe- 
ther Elizabeth  would  allb,  in  that  cafe,  promife  to  ac- 
knowledge the  young  king,  and  prote^  the  regent  in  his 
authority  ^  i 

Elizabbtr,  when  thefe  queries,  with  the  other  tranf* 
adions,  were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think  that  they 
pointed  towards  a  condufion  more  deciftve  and  more  ad- 
vantageous than  (he  had  hitherto  expe^ed.  She  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  bring  the  matter  into  full  light; 
and  under  pretext  that  liie  diftance  from  her  perfon  re- 
tarded the  proceedings  of  her  commiSoners,  ihe  ordered 
them  to  come  to  London,  and  there  continue  the  oon« 
ferences.  On  their  appearance,  ihe  immediately  joined 
in  commiffion  with  them  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 
her  council ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the  earis 
of  Arundel  and  Leicefter,  lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil,  fecretary*.  The  queen  of  Scots,  who 
knew  nothing  of  thefe  fecret  motives,  and  who  cxpedcd 
-that  fear  or  decency  would  Hill  retrain  Murray  from 
proceeding  to  any  violent  accufation  againft  her,  exprefled 
an  entire  fatisfadion  in  this  adjournment;  and  declared 
that  the  affair,  being  under  the  immediate  inipedion  of 
Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  hands  where  Ihe  moft  defired 
to  reft  it  \  The  conferences  were  accordingly  continued  * 
at  Hampton  Count ;  and  Mary*s  commiffioners,  as  before, 
made  no  fcruple  to  be  prefent  at  them. 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  fatisfatStory  anfwer  to 
all  Murray's  demands,  and  declared,  that  though  ihe 
wiihed  and  hoped,  from  the  prefent  enquiry,  to  be  eii- 

y  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  parts,  p  55,    Goorf^l,  vol,  ii.  p.  l^Ot 
^  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  f.  99*  »  Ibidi  f,  95,  CoodaU» 
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CHAP,  tirely  convinced  of  Mary's  innocence,  yet.  if  the  event 
^ XXXIX.  jjjQyjj  prove  contrary,  and  if  that  princefs  (hould  appear 
156E.  'guilty  of  her  hufband's  murder,  ihe  ihould,  for  her  own 
party  deem  her  ever  after  unwordiy  of  a  throne^.  Tht 
regent,  encouraged  by  this  declaration,  opened  more  fully 
his  charge  againft  the  queen  of  Scots,  and,  after  expfcfll 
jng  his  relu<fhncc  to  proceed  to  that  extremity,  and  pro^ 
tcfling  that  nothing  but  the  ntce/Tity  of  felf-defcnce» 
which  mufl  not  be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could 
have  engaged  him  in  fuch  a  mcafure,  he  proc^dcd  to 
accufe  her  in  plain  terms  of  participation  and  confeiit  in 
the  aiTa/Hnation  of  the  king<=.  The  earl  of  Lenox  too 
appeared  before  the  Engliih  commiffioners ;  and  implor- 
ing vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his  (on,  accuIed']VIary''a$ 
an  accomplice  with  Bothwel  in  that  enormity 

When  this  charge  was  fo  unexpef^cdly  given  in,  and 
copies  of  it  w^erc  tranfn:ittcd  to  the  bifliop  ot"  Rofs,  lord 
Hcrreis,  and  the  other  commifTioners  of  Mary,  they  ab- 
folutely  rcfufed  to  return  an  anfwer ;  and  they  grounded 
tBeir  filence  on  very  extraordinary  reafons:  They  had 
orders,  they  faid,  from  their  miftrefs,  if  any  thing  were 
advanced  that  might  touch  her  honour,  not  to  mak£  aily 
defence,  as  Ihe  was  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  could  i>ot 
be  fubje£fc  to  any  tribunal ;  and  they  required  that  (he 
0)ould  prcvioufly  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth *s  prefence,  to 
'  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  fhe  was  determined  to  juftify 
her  innocence'^.  They  forgot  that  the  conferences  were 
at  firfl  begun,  and  were  flill  continued,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  clear  her  from  the  accuf^tions  of  her  ene* 
mies;  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  int^ 

'  them  only  as  her  friend,  by  her  owif  conifent'  and  appro-* 

•  .  ■  ■       -  ■ 

,b  Goodall,  »ol.  ii.  p.  199.  .  •  Aiiderfon,  to),  it.  part »,  pi  n5» 
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bAtion,  not  as  afluming  any  jurifdidion  over  her;  that  c  hap. 
this  prin«cfs  had,  from  the  beginning,  refufed  to  admit  her  J^f^Jlfl^' 
to  her  prefence,  till  fhe  fliould  vindicate  herfclf  from  the  isil^' 
crimes  imputed  to  her  ;  that  fhe  had  therefore  difcovercd 
no  new  figns  of  partiality  by  her  perfeverance  in  .  that 
lefolution ;  and  that  though  fhe  had  granted  an  audi^ce 
'  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  colleagues,  ihe  had  previ- 
oufly  conferred  the  fame  honour  on  Mary's  commiiHon-  • 
ers'4  and  her  oondti£b  waa  fo  far  entirely  equal  to  both 
parties 

As  the  commiflioners  of  the  queen  of  Scots  refufed  to 
give  in  any  anfwer  to  Murray's  charge,  the  nccclTary 
confequence  feemcd  to  be,  that  tliere  could  be  no  farther 
jH-oceedings  in  the  conference.    But  though  this  filence 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  prefumption  againil  her,  it-  did 
not  fully  anfwer  the  purpole  of  thofe  Engliih  minifters, 
wiio  were  enemies  to  that  princefs.   They  flill  defired  to 
have  in  their  hands  the  proofs  of  her  guilt ;  and,  in  order 
to  draw  them  with  decency  from  the  regent,  a  judicious 
artifice  was  employed  by  Ehzabeth.    Murray  was  called 
before  the  Knglifh  commiflioners  j  and  reproved  by  them, 
in  the  queen's^name,  for  the  atrocious  imputations  which 
he  had  the  temerity  to  throw  upon  his  fovereign :  But 
though  the  earl  of  Murray,  they  added,  and  the  other 
cemmiffioners,  had  fo  far  forgotten  the  duty  of  allegiance 
to  their  prince,  the  queen  never  would  overlook  what  fhe 
owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbour,  and  her  kinfwoman  j 
and  fhe  therefore  defired  to  know  what  they  could  fay  in 
their  own  juftification      Murray,  thus  urged,  made  no 
difficulty  in  producing  the  proofs  of  his  charge  againfl 
the  queen  of  Scots;  and  among  the  reft,  fome  love-leuers 
and  fonnets  of  ber's  to  Bothwel,  written  all  in  her  own 

f  Lefly's  Ncgociat^on.  m  Anderfon,  vol.  Ui.  p«  Z^,    Hayncs,  p.  4S7. ' 
E  See  noe  [K]  ac  the  end  of  the  vuiumc.  ^  Aniieiioo,  vol.  ir. 
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^xxx^x^'  ^  two  other  papers,  one  written  in  her  owrt 

Jj  hand,  another  fu^fcribed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl 
*56t«     of  Huntley  ;  each  of  which  contained  a  promife  of  mar- 
riage with  Bothwel,  made  before  the  pretended  trial  and 
acquittal  of  that  nobleman. 

All  thefe  important  papers  had  been  kept  by  Bothwel 
In  a  filver  box  or  cafket,  which  had  been  given  him  by 
'  Mary,  and  which  had  belonged  to  her  firft  hufband^ 
Fnuicis;  and  though  the  princvTs  had  enjoined  him  to 
bum  the  letters  as  foon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  had 
thought  proper  carefully  to  prefenre  them  as  pledges  of 
her  fidelity,  and  had  committed  them  to  the  cuftody  of 
Sir  James  Balfour,  deputy-governor  of  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh. When  that  fortrefs  was  befieged  by  the  aflb* 
elated  lords,  Bothwel  Tent  a  fervant  to  receive  the  caiket 
from  the  hands  of  t)ie  dqiuty-governor.  Balfour  .ddi- 
vered  it  to  the  meflenger ;  but  as  he  had  at  that  time  re- 
ceived fome  difgttft  frooi  Bothwel,  and  was  iccretly  ne^' 
gociating  an  agreement  with  the  ruling  party,  he  took 
care,  by  conveying  private  intelligence  to  the  earl  of 
Morton,  to  make  the  papers  be  intercepted  by  him* 
They  contained  incontedible  proQ&  of  Mary*s  criminal 
corre^ndence  with  Bothwd>  of  her  conient  to  the  king's 
murder,  and  of  her  concurrence  in  the  violence  which 
Bothwel  pretended  to  commit  upon  hert  Murray  for- 
tified this  evidence  by  fome  tcftioMmies  of  correfpondenC 
fads  ^  5  and  he  added,  fbme  time  after,  the  dying  con- 
feflion  of  one  Hubert,  or  French  Paris,  as  he  was  called, 
a  fervant  of  Botbwel's,  who  had  been  executed  for  the 
king's  muider,  and  who  di redly  charged  the  queen  with 
her  btung  accefikry  to  that  criminal  enterprize'. 

1  Andlarfen,  irol.  U.p.  115.  Goodall,  vol  ii.  p.  i* 

^  AnitiCoa,  vol.  ii.  parts,  p.  16  $y  &c.    Goodtll,  ToK^i.  p*  a43« 

1  Aadoribo,  vol*  ii*  p-  J^ft*  Goodall,  vol*  ii.  ft  761 

*    •  Mary's 
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Mary's  oommtffidhers  htd  uied  every  expedient -  to  ^jcxxix'  * 

ward  this  blow  which  they  faw  coming  upon  them,  and   

againfl  which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with  rs^S* 
any  proper  defence.  As  foon  as  Murray  opened  his  charge, 
they  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conferences  from  an  enquiry 
Sflto  a  Q^ociation ;  and  though  informed  hj  the  Engliih 
commiffiohert  that  nothing-  couM  be  more  diihonourable 
for  their  iniibeft»  than  lo  enter  into  a  treaty  with  fuch 
undutifbl  ittfa^eds,  More  (he  had  jtifttfied  herielf  frotii 
thofe  enormous  imputations  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
her,  they  ftill  infifted  that  Elizabeth  fhould  fettle  term* 
of  accommodation  between  Mary  and  her  enemies  in  Scot- 
land      They  maintained,  that,  till  their  miilrefs  had 
given  in  her  anfwer  to  Murray's  charge,  his  proofs  could 
neither  be  called  for  nor  produced  ^ :  And  finding  that 
the  Engiifli  commlffioners  were  ftHl  determined  to  proceed 
in  the  method  which  had  been  projected,  they  finally 
broke  off  the  conferences,  and  never  would  make  any 
reply.    Thefe  papers,  at  leaft  traiiflations  of  them,  have 
fince  been  publifhed.     The  objections  made  to  their 
authenticity,  are,  in  general,  of  fmall  force :  But  were  they 
ever  (6  fpccious,  they  cannot  now  be  hearkened  to  |^  fince 
Mary,  at  the  time  when  the  truth  could  have  been  fully 
cteaxed,  did,  in  efie^  ratify  the  endence  againft  her»  by 
iccoiling  from  the  enquiry  at  the  very  critical  momenty 
and  refufing  to  give  an  anfwer  to  the  acdtfation  of  her 
enemies*'. 

But  Elizabeth,  though  (he  had  feen  enough  for  hec 
own  fatisfa<^ion,  was  determined  that  the  moil  eminent 
perfons  of  her  court  fhould  alio  be  acquainted  with  thefe 
tianfa£tion69  ^nd  ihould  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of 
bar  proceedings.   She  ordered  her  privy-couiicii  to  be 

aflemblcd  j  and,  that  ihe  might  render  the  matter  more 

• 

»  Anderibn,  yoI.  i!.  part  a,  p.  135. 139.  CeHaH,  ▼ol.  \U  p.  114* 

*  -AndeHbn,  vol.  iv.  part  *»  p.  1391.  145.   Cood»nf  foU  ii*  sftB* 

*  Sff«  uu»  [h]  at  the  cad  of  ihn  ?oluir.c« 
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^xx^x^'  ^^^^'^  ^  authentic,  (he  fummoned,  along  with  tfa«iii»  M 
■s_    ^  _!/  eaffs  of  Ncftthumberlandj  Wdhnoreland,  Shrevi'fbury; 
«S^*«    Worccfter,  Huntingdon,  and  Warwic.  All  the  proceed- 
.  ings  of  the  Englifh  connnifltoncrs  were  read  to  them :  The 
evidences  produced  by  Murray  were  pcrufed:  A  great 
number  of  letters^  written  by  Mary  to  £li2abeth,  were! 
laid  before  themi  and  the  hand-writing  conpand  with 
that  dftheliCCendeltvefed  in  by  the  regent:  Therefufiil 
of  the  queen  of  Scott'  cctoniiffioners  to  make  any  reply^ 
was  related :  And  on  the  wholes  Elisabeth  toM  them^ 
that,  as  (he  had,  from  die  firft,-  thought  it  improper  that 
Mary,  after  fuch  horrid  crimes  were  imputed  to  her, 
fhouid  be  admitted  to  her  prcfcnce  before  (he  had,  in 
feme  meafure^  juftiiied  herfelf  from  the  charge  ;  fo  now^ 
when  her  guilt  was  confirmed  by  ib  many  evidences,  and 
all  anfwer  iefafcd,  flie  muft,  for  her  part,  pedeveve  more 
fteadily  in  that  refolation  K   Elizabeth  next  called  in 
the  queen  of  Scots'  commiffionersj  and,  aflter  cibierving 
that  fbe  deemed  it  much  more  decent  for  their  miftreis 
to  continue  the  conferences^  than  to  require  the  liberty 
of  juftifying  herfelf  in  perfon,  Ibe  told  them,  that  Mary 
might  either  fend  her  reply  by  a  perfon  whom  ihe  trufted, 
or  deliver  it  herfelf  to  .fome  Engliih  nobleman,  whom 
Elisabeth  ihould  appoint  to  wait  upon  her:  But  as  to 
her  ti^ution  of  making  no  re|dy  at  all,  ihe  muft  regard 
it  as  the  fironged  confeflon  of  guilt  $  nor  could  they  ever 
be  deemed  her  friends  who  advifed  her  to  that  method  of 
proceeding ''^    Thefe  topics  fhe  enforced  ftill  more 
.  ftrongly  in  a  letter  which  fhe  wrote  to  Mary  herfelf  ^ 
•  The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other  fubtcrfuge  from  thefe 
prefling  remonftrances,  than  fiiU  to  demand  a  perfonal  in-^ 
tervieiir  with  Elisabeth:  A  conoeffion  whicbf  ihe  was 

f  And^rfon,  vol.  If.  part  s.  p.  170«  ftc   GoodalT,  voT.  it.  p.  254, 
4  Andetfuo,  vol.  iv.  part  z.  p.  179,  &c.    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  z6S, 
*  AAdeifoO}  vol.  iv«  fart  z,  p.  i8j*  GooitMf  voh  iif  p.  269. 
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fenfibic,  would,  jiever  be  granted':  s-  becaufc  Elizabfi^  ^xxxfx.^' 
knew  that  this  expedient  ccndd  decide  nothing  i  because  yj^  -V-  ^ 
it  brought  matters  to  extremity,  which  that  prineefs  de*  156^ 
fired  to  avoid  ;  and  becaufe  it  had  been  refufcd  from  the 
bcginning9  even  befoi^  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
ferences.   In  order  to  keep  herfeif  better  in  countenance^ 
.Mary  thought  of  another  device.  TtM>ugh  the  confasences 
#cre  broken  oSt  Ate  ordered  te  €Ofliiniiffionera  toaccii^ 
2the.eari  of  Murray  and  bis  affi)ctate9.a9.:tbe  murdeitr»jof 
the  king*:  But  this  accuiation,  coming  fo  late,  being 
esctorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murray's^  and  being 
unfupported  by  any  proof,  could  only  be  regarded  as  an 
angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy       She  alfo  dcfired 
to  have  copies  of  the  papers  given  in  by  the  regent }  huf 
as  iheftill  periifted  in.  her  reiiblution  to  make  no  reply 
before  the  Engliih  commiffionersy  this  demand  was  finally 
refgdedher''* 

. .  As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  e|id  to  the  conferences^  the 
regent  exprefled  great  impatience  to  return  into  Scotland  i 

and  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  abfence,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  government 
into  confufioD.  Elizabeth  therefore  difmificd  him  ;  and 
gramcd  him  a  loan  of  five  thoufand  pounds  to  bear  the 
charges  of  his  journey*.  During -the  conferences  at 
York,  the  duke .  of  Chatdrault  arrived  at  London^  in 
paifingfrom  France  ^  and  as :  the  queen  knew  that  he 
was  engaged  in  Mary's  party,  and  had  very  plaufible  pre-* 
tenfions  to  the  regency  of  the  king  of  Scots,  fhe  thought 
proper  to  detain  him  till  after  Murray's  departure.  But 
notwithilanding-thefe  marks  of  favour,  and  fome  other 
iSa&saiGo  wtiich  ihe  iiecretly  gave  .this  latter  nobleman 

*  Cabala,  p.  157.  '*  *    t  GcMDiiall/ ?ol.  ii*  p.  sSo,  * 

■  See  note  [M  J  at  die  ead  of  tht  Toliraie.  v  G«od«1^  vot  m« 

P- 153. 1S9.  310,  311.  Ilayocs,  f»l.  i.  f,  49t»  Sec  note  [N]  u  Ybtf 
cod  of  the  Toleme.  *  ^Rymer,  torn.  xt.  p.  677.       f  MS.  in  the 

*Adf ocatet  Kbmj,  *A»  3%  tg*  f •  tsS^  119,  ^30^  from  Gett.  Lib.  CeU  f.  U 
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c^H  A  p.      ftili  declined  acknowledgiiig  theyoimg'king,  or  tretl« 

—  — ing  witb  Murray  as  regent  of  Seodimd. 

isil.  Orders  were  given  for  renroving  the  queen  of  Scots 
from  Bolton,  a  place  furrounded  with  catholics,  to  Tut- 
bury  in  the  county  of  StafFoid,  u  Jierc  ihe  was  put  under 
flie  cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained hopes  that  this  princefs,  difcouraged  by  her  mif** 
fortunes,  and  confounded  by  the  latr  tranfadions,  vhmld 
be  g!ad  to  fecure  a  iafe  retreat  from  all  the  tempefts  with 
which  file  had  bee»  agitated  ;  and  fte  promifed  to  bury 
every  thing  in  oblivion,  provided  Mary  would  agree,  ei- 
ther voluntarily  to  refign  her  crown,  or  to  aflPociate  her 
fon  with  her  in  the  government;  and  the  adminiftration 
to  remain,  during  his  minority,  in  the  hands  of  the  carl 
of  Murray  But  that  high-fpirited  princefs  refufed  ^ 
treaty  upon  fuch  terms,  and  declared  that  her  laft  words 
ihould  be  thofe  of  a  queen  of  Scotland*  Befides  many 
other  realbnsy  ihe  fiitd,  which  ^ed  her  in  thatrefolu- 
tion,  (he  knew  that  if,  in  the  prefcnt  emergence,  fhe 
made  fuch  conceflions,  her  fubmiffion  would  be  univer- 
fally  deemed  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  would  ra- 
tify all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies*. 

Mary  flill  inAfted  upon  this  alternative;  either  that 
Elizabeth  fiiould  affift  her  in  recovering  her  authority^  or 
Ihould  give  her  liberty  to  retire  into  France,  and*  make 
trial  of  the  friendfhip  of-  other  princes :  And  as  ihe  al* 
ferted  that  fhe  had  come  voluntarily  into  England,  in- 
vited by  many  former  profeflions  of  amity,  fhe  thought 
that  one  or  other  of  theie  requefts  could  not,  without  the 
mofl  extreme  injuilice,  be  refufed  her.    But  £lizabetb, 
ienfible  of  the  danger  which  attended  both  theie  propo* 
fals,  was  fecretly  refolved  to  detain  her  ftill  a  captive ; 
and  as  her  retreat  into  England  h|d  been  little  voluntary, 
her  claim  upon  the  queen's  generoTity  appeared  much  le(s 
urgent  than  ihe  was  willing  to  pretend.    NeceiEty,  it 

«  0«tdall|  vol*  U.  p.  905.  Ibid,  f  •  301. 
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was  thought,  would,  to  th€  prudent,  juflify  her  detention  :  C  H  a  P. 

Her  part  mlfconduit  would  apologize  for  it  to  the  equi-  >   [j 

table  :  And  chough  it  was  forafeen,  that  conipaffion  for 
Mary's  fitmtion,  joined  to  her  intrigues  and  infinuatin^ 
bchsviour,  would,  while  ihe  rematned  in  England,  excite 
the  zeal  of  her  friends,  efpechdi/  of  the  catholics ;  thefe 
ineonmrieiictw  were  deemed  much  inf^ior  to  thote  which 
attended  any  other  expedient.  Elizabeth  triifted  alfo  to 
her  own  addrefs  for  cluJinjx  all  thcfe  difficulties:  She 
purpofcd  to  avoid  breaking  abfolutcly  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  to  l^eep  her  always  in  hopes  of  an  accoinmoda- 
tkm,  to'negociate  perpetually  with  her,  andflrli  to  throw 
the  blame  of  not  coining  to  any  cotidniioir,  either  on 
ttnfercfeen  accidents,  or  on  the  obifinacy  and  pervctfeneii 
of  others* 

Wt  come  now  to  mention  fome  Englifli  affairs  which 
we  1-cft  behind  us,  that  we  might  not  interrupt  our  nar- 
rative of  the  events  in  Scotland,  which  form  fo  material 
a  part  of  the  prefcnt  rergn.  The  term,  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Caeeau-Cambrefis  for  the  reftitutiondf  Cahirs, 
cs^red  in  1567 ;  and  Etoabeth,  after  makmg  her  de* 
Biand  at  the  gates  of  that  city,  fent  5ir  Thomas  Smith  to 
Paris  ;  and  that  minifter,  in  conjun<^ion  with  Sir  Henry 
K orris,  her  refidcnt  ambaflador,  enforced  her  pretenfions. 
Conferences  were  held  on  that  head,  without  coming  to 
any  conclufion  fatisfaflory  to  the  Englifh.  The  chan* 
edlor,  De  L'Hofpital,  told  the  Englifh  ambailadors,  that 
though  France,  by  an  article  of  the  treaty,  was  obHged  to 
reftore  Cakds  on  the  expiration  of  agfat  years,  there  was 
another  article  of  the  fame  treaty,  which 'now  deprived 
Elizabeth  of  any  right  that  could  accrue  fo  her  by  that 
engagement :  That  it  was  agreed,  if  the  Englifli  (hould, 
during  the  interval,  commit  hoftiliiics  upon  France,  they 
ihould  inflantly  forfeit  all  claim  to  Calais;  and  the  taking 
poi2e0Son  of  Havre  and  Dieppe  with  whatever  pre* 
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Scxxfx^*  ^^^^  meafure  might  be  covered,  was  a  plain  vio- 
x_  ^~  _e  lation  of  the  peace  between  the  nations :  That  though 
sjM«  tfaefe  places  were  not  entered  hj  force,  but  put  into  Eli- 
zabeth's hands  by  the  governors,  thefe  governors  were 
rebels ;  and  a  correfpondence  with  fuch  traitors  was  the 
moft  flagrant  injury  that  could  be  committed  on  any  fo- 
vereign:  That  in  the  treaty  which  enfued  upon  the 
^uliion  of  the  Engliih  from  Normandy,  the  French 
mlnifters  had  abfohitdy  refufed  to  make  any  mention  of 
Calais,  and  had  thereby  declared  their  intention  to  take 
advantage  of  the  title  which  had  accrued  to  the  crown 
of  France  :  And  that  though  a  general  claufe  had  been 
inferted,  implying  a  refervation  of  all  claims ;  this  con- 
ceilion  could  not  avail  the  Engliih,  who  at  that  time 
pofTeiTed  no  juft  claim  to  Calais,  and  had  previoufly  for? 
letted  all  right  to  that  fortrefs  \  The  queen  was  nowife 
furprized  at  hearing  thefe  allegations ;  and  as  flie  knew 
that  the  French  court  intended  not  from  the  firft  to  make 
reftitution,  much  lefs  after  they  could  juftify  their  re- 
fufal  by  fuch  plaufible  reafons,  (he  thought  it  better  for 
the  prefent  to  acquiefcc  in  the  lofs,  than  to  purfue  a 
doubtful  title  by  a  war  both  dangerous  and  expenfive^  as 
weQ  as  linleafonable  ^» 

Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  negoctations  for  efpouf-. 
ing  the  archduke  Charles  ;  and  fhe  feems,  at  this  time^ 
to  have  had  no  great  motive  of  policy,  which  might  in- 
duce her  to  maice  this  fallacious  offer :  But  as  fhe  was 
very  rigorous  in  the  terms  infifted  on,  and  would  not 
agree  that  the  archduke,  if  he  efpoufed  her,  fliould  en- 
Joy  any  power  or  title  in  England,  and  even  refufed  him 
the  exercife  of  his  religion,  the  treaty  came  to  nothing; 
«im1  that  -prince,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  his  addrefles^ 
married  the  daughter  of  Albert,  duke  tf  Bavaria  '« 
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CHAP.  XL. 

CharaShr  ifthefuritans^—^Duke  of  Norfolk*  scm* 

Jpracy~^InfurreFiwnin  the  north  AJjfaJfma^ 

tion  of  the  earl  of  Murray— A  parliament— ^ 
Civil  wars  of  France^^jfffiiirs  of  the  Law  CouH'- 
grief— ^New  conjjfiracy  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
•  Trial  qf  Norfolk — His  execution — Scotch 

effairs  French  affairs  Majfacre  of  Paris 

■      French  affairs— Civil  wars  of  the  Low 
Countries— parliament. 

OF  all  the  European  churches  which  fhook  ofF  the  C  p, 
yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one  proceeded  with  fo  i_  ^'  j 
much  reafon  and  moderation  as  the  church  of  England  |  is^** 
an  advantage  which  had  been  derived  partly  from  the  charaacrof 
latcrpofition  of  the  civil  magiitrate  in  this  innovation, 
partly  from  the  gradual  and  flow  fteps  by  which  the  re- 
formation was  condu(S^ed  in  that  kingdom,    ^^ge  and 
animofity  againfi^  the  catholic  religion  was  as  little  indulg- 
ed as  could  be  fuppofed  in  fuch  a  revohition  :  The  fabric 
of  the  fecular  hierarchy  was  maintained  entire:  The 
ancient  liturgy  was  preferved,  ib  for  as  was  thought 
coniiftent  with  the  new  principles :  Many  ceremonies^ 
become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  ufe,  were 
retained  :  The  fplendor  of  the  Romifh  worfiiip,  though 
removed,  had  at  lead  given  place  to  order  and  decency  : 
The  diftin^ve  habits  of  the  clergy,  according  to  their 
different  ranks,  were  continued :  No  innovation  wasad- 
oJtted,  merely  from  fpite  and  oppofitloo  to  former  ii£^e ; 
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C  ^  A  P»  And  the  new  religion,  by  mitigating  the  genius  of  the 
^       '  _f  ancient  fuperftition,  and  rendering  it  more  compatible 
1561.     with  the  peace  and  interefts  of  fociety,  had  preferved  itfelf 
in  that  happy  medium  which  wife  men  have  always 
fought,  and  which*  the  people  bavefofdclQm  b^n  able  tq 
maintain. 

BOT  though  fuch,  in  general,  was  the  fpirit  of  the  re- 
formation  in  that  country,  many  of  the  P^nglifh  reform- 
ers, being  men  of  more  warm  complexions,  and  more 
obftinate  tempers,  endeavoured  ta  p^(h  matters  to  extfCr 
niities  againft  the  church  of  Rome,  and  indulged,  them- 
felvefr  in  the  moft  violent  con^ariety  and  antipathy  to  al| 
farmer  practices.  Among  thef'c.  Hooper,  who  after- 
wards fufFered  for  his  religion  with  Tuch  extraordinary 
conftancy,  was  chiefly  diftinguifiied.  This  man  was  ap- 
pointed, during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  fee  of  Gio? 
ccfter,  and  made  no  fcruple  of  accepting  the  epifcopal 
office  I  but  he  refufed  to  be  confecratcd  in  the  epifcopa^ 
habit,  the  cymarre  and  rochette,  which  had  fbrmeily,  he 
faid,  been  abufed  to  fuperftltion,  and  which  were  thereby 
rendered  unbecoming  a  true  chriftian.  Crartmer  and 
Ridley  were  furprizcd  at  this  obje6iion,  which  oppofed 
the  received  practice,  and  even  the  eftablifhed  laws  ;  and 
though  young  Edward,  defirous  of  promoting  a  man  fo 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his  ^eeal,  and  his  monds, 
enjoined  them  to  difpenfe  with  tiiis  ceremony,  tbe^  were 
ftill  determined  to  retain  it.  Hooper  them  embraced  the 
refolution,  rather  to  refufe  the  bifhopric  than  cfothe  Mm- 
iielf  in  thofe  hated  garments ;  but  it  was  deemed  requi- 
fite  that,  for  the  lake  of  the  example,  he  fhould  not 
efcape  fo  eafdy.  He  -  was  firft  confined  to  Cranmer's 
houfe,  then  tiirown  into  prifon,  till  he  ihouid  confent  to 
be  a  btihop  00  ' the  terms  propofed  :  He  was  plied  wicb 
conferences,  and  reprimands,  and  arguments :  Bueer  and 
Pbtcr  Martyr,  and  die  moftcelebhited  foreign  refemers, 
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were  confukad  on  this  important  queftion  :   And  a  com-     H  A  P. 
promife,  with  great  dif^culty,  was  at  laft  made,  that  ^   -^1  ,^ 
ijooper  (boubl  40t     obliged, to  wear  commonly  the  ob-  i|6S* 
porous  robes,  but  fhould  agree  to  be  -conrecrated  in  tbem| 
pad  to  ufethem  during  cathedral  iervice* :  A  condefceni^ 
fion  not  9  little  extraordinary  in  a  m^a  of  fo  injeifible  4 
^rit  as  this  reformer. 

Thk  fume  objeiStion  which  had  arifen  with  regard  to 
the  epifcopal  habit,  had  been  moved  againii:  the  faymen^ 
of  the  inferior  clergy ;  9nd  tb^  furpli^e,  in  particular, 
with  the  ijppet  and  comer  cap, .  was  «  gre^t  objed  of 
^bhprreiMt  to  maqy  of  the  popular  9&ealots  %   In  yaia 
was  it  Mrged,  that  particular  habits,  as  well  as  poftures 
and  ceremonies,  having  been  conftantly  ufed  by  the  clergy, 
and  employed  in  religious  fervice,  acquire  a  veneration  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  appear  facred  in  their  apprehenr 
fions,  excite  their  devotion,  and  contrail  a  kind  ofmyf- 
terious  virtue^  which  attaches  the  alFedlions  of  men  tp  the 
national  and  eftabliibed  wqrihtp  |  That,  in  order  to  pro- 
dace  th'tseffeA,  an  uniformity  in  thele  particulars  is  reqitJ«» 
fite,  and  even  a  perfeverance,  as  far  as  pofllble,  in  the 
former  pradice:  And  that  the  nation  would  be  happy,  if, 
by  retaining  thefe  inoffcnrive  obfervances,  the  reformers 
could  eng^agis  the  people  to  renounce  willingly  what  was 
abfurd  or  pernicious  in  the  aocien(  fuperftition,  Theft 
^vguments  which  had  influence  with  wife  men,  were  the 
very  reaibnt  which  engaged  the  violei^  pcoteiUnts  to 
l^oft  the  habits.    They  pufhed,  matters  to  a  total  oppo- 
iition  with  the  church  of  Rome :  Every  compliance,  they 
faid,  was  a  fvrnbolizing  with  Antichrifts.     And  this 
fpirit  was  carried  fo  far  by  fome  reformers,  that,  in  a  na- 
tional rernqmlrance  made  afterwards  by  the  church  of 
Scotland  4S4inft  thefe  habits,  it  was  alked,     What  has 

*  Bursty  T©1.  ii.  p.  t  <;t.   fityVm,  p.  90.  f  Stfype*  »t 
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«  Chrift  Jcfus  to  do  with  Belial?    What  has -darkners 
to  do  with  light  ?  If  furplices,  corner  caps,  and  tip* 
pets  have  been  badges  of  idolaters  in  the  ^ry  9iEt  of 
^*  their  iddatry ;  why  (hould  the  preacher  of  Chriftian 
**  libertv,  and  the  open  rebuker  of  all  fuperftition,  par-* 
*'  take  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romifli  beaft  ?    Yea,  who 
*'  is  there  that  oii<iht  not  rather  to  be  afraid  of  taking 
in  his  hand,  or  on  his  forehead,  the  print  and  mark  of 
^'  that  odious  bcafl  ^  V*'  But  this  application  was  reje6led 
by  the  EngHih* church;  -  •  • 

Thbre  was  only  one  inifauice  tn  which  the  fplrtt  of 
contradifUon  to  the  Romanifls  took  |llace  fmrrerfally  in 
England  s  The  altar  was  removed  from  the  wall,  was 
f)Iaced  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  was  thenceforth 
denominated  the  communion-table*  The  reafon  why 
this  innovation  met  with  fuch  general  reception,  was, 
that'  the  nobility  and  gentry  got  thereby  z  pretence  for 
making  fpoil  of  the  plate,  veilures,  and  rich  ornaments 
'which  belonged  to  the  altars 

These  difputes,  which  had  been  ftarted  during  the 
reign  of  Edward,  were  carried  abroad  by  the  proteftants, 
who  fied  from  the  perfecutions  of  Mary  j  and  as  the  zeal 
of  thefe  men  had  received  an  encreafe  from  the  furious 
icruelty  of  their  enemies,  the^  were  generally  inclined  to 
carry  their  oppofidbn  to  the  utmoft  extremity  againft  the 
prafticesof  the  chiirch  of  Rome*  Their  commumca« 
tion  with  Calvin  and  the  other  reformers,  who  followed 
the  difcipline  and  worfhip  of  Geneva,  confirmed  them 
in  this  obilinate  reluctance ;  and  though  fome  of  the 
refugees,  particularly  thofe  who  were  eftabliihcd  at 
Frankfort,  Aill  adhered  to  king  Edward's  liturgy,  the 
prevailing  fpint  carried  thefe  cbnfeflbrs  to  feek  a  ftiJl  far* 
|her  reformation.  -   On  the  acceffinn  of  Elisabeth,  they 
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returned  to  their  native  country;  and  being  regarded 
with  general  veneration,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and 
paft  fufferings,  they  ventured  to  infift  on  the  eftablifli^  ss^S* 
ment  of  their  projcded  model ;  nor  did  they  want  coun^^ 
tenance  from  many  conliderable  perfons  in  the  queen's 
council.  But  the  princefs  herfelf,  fo  far  from  being  wilU  . 
ing  to  defpoil  rchgion  of  the  few  ornaments  and  cere- 
monies which  remained  in  it,  was  rather  inclined  to 
bring  the  public  worfhip  ftill  nearer  to  the  Romifli 
ritual  ^ ;  and  (he  thought  that  the  reformation  had  al« 
ready  gone  too  far  in  ibaking  ofF  thofe  forms  and  ob(er- 
vanoes,  which,  without  diftrading  men  of  more  refined 
appreheniions,  tend,  in  a  very  innocent  manner^  to  allore^ 
and  amufe,  and  engage  the  vulgar.  She  took  care  to  have 
a  law  for  uniformity  flrictly  enacled  :  She  was  empowered 
by  the  parliament  to  add  any  new  ceremonies  which  fhe 
thought  proper :  And  though  ihe  was  fparing  in  the  ex* 
ercife  of  this  prerogative,  (he  continued  rigid  in  exa6ling 
an  obfervance  of  the  eftabliihed  laws^  and  in  puniflitn^ 
an  nonconformity.  The  zealots,  therefore^  who  har* 
boitred  a  (ecret  antipathy  to  the  epifcopal  order  and  to  the 
whole  liturgy,  were  obliged,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  con- 
ceal thefe  fentimentSj  which  would  have  been  regarded 
as  highly  audacious  and  criminal;  and  they  confined 

^  IPltf*  JfHpel,  one  of  her  cbapUinif  had  ^nktn  left  revtrentljf  in  a  fermtai 
fftteheiiejirs  her,  of  tbefign  of  tbe  ertfttjbt  called  stmtl  f»  him/hm  Ar 
cfij/if  fpauUfUft  emm0i^»g  him  f  rttire  frm  that  magtdtf  dip^tffitmiamd  to  ntmm 
•Mt  hutatt,  Jiid,m  tht  9tbirJU9twbn  am  •f  h»  Mm  Udfnmthti* 
fimm  m  dffmu  tftht  raatfnfiiKat^^tiitf  gmtt  him  thaah  fir  hit  paim  mJ 
fktf,  Hejlio,  p.  124,  She  would  have  abfolutely  fotbidden  the  maRMip 
of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil  had  not  interpofed.  Strype't  Life  of  Parker,  p.  107, 
io8,  109,  She  WIS  an  pn?tny  to  fermonij  and  ufually  fjid,  that  flic  thouplit 
two  or  ihiee  preacher'^  ^Acre  fufHcient  for  a  whole  county,  It  was  probably 
for  thefe  real'uns  that  ooe  Dorisg  told  her  to  her  face  ftom  the  pulpir, 
tlMt  Ihe  was  like  ui  untamed  litifcr»  that  wohM  adC  ht  vM  bf  CMV 
p«opTe,  bet  obftruaed  fait  dlfclpUiie.  See'  life  of  Hooker,  jprdixed  to  ksa  ' 
worki, 
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thdr  tvowcJ  objections  to  the  furpiice,  the  confirmatioii 
of  children,  the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  the  ring  ii^ 
jaarrisige»  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  and  bowing  at  thff 
name  of  Jefus,  So  fruitiefs  is  it  for  fovercigQS  to  watcli 
jiriA  a  rigid  care  over  orthodoxy,  ^qd  to  «in()lo]r  -tho 
fword  in  idigious  contfov^-fy,  that  the  work,  perpe^ 
tvallf  renewed,  is  perpetually  to  begin  i  and  a  garb,  a 
gcfture,  nay  a  meUphyfical  or  grammatical  diftin6lion, 
when  rendered  important  by  the  difputes  of  theologians 
and  the  zeal  of  the  magiftrate,  is  fufficicnt  to  deftroy  thf 
unity  of  the  church,  and  even  the  peace  of  fociety* 
Thefe  Gontroverfies  had  already  excited  fuch  ferment 
^nieng  the  people,  that  in  fome  places  they  refufed  to  fre« 
i|uent  the  churches  where  the  habits  and  ceremonies 
were  ufed ;  would  no(  falute  the  conforming  clergy  ;  an4 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  revile  them  in  the  ftreets,  to  fpit 
in  tlieir  faces,  and  to  ufe  them  with  all  manner  of  con- 
tumely ^  And  while  the  fovcreign  authority  checked 
thefe  exceiTes,  th^  fl^me  was  confined,  not  e7(tinguifhed} 
and  burning  fiercer  from  confinement^  it  burftout  in  th^ 
fucceeding  reigns  to  the  deftru^ion  of  the  church  and 
iBonarchy, 

Ahh  enthufiaftsit  indulging  themfelves  in  rapturous 
flights,  extafies,  vifions,  infpirations,  have  a  natural  aver? 
iion  to  epifcopal  authority,  to  ceremonies,  rites,  and 
forms,  which  they  denominate  fuperlHtion,  or  beggarly 
elements,  and  which  feem  to  retrain  the  liberal  efFufions 
4)f  their  zeal  and  devotion  :  But  there  was  another  iet  of 
opinions  adopted  by  thefe  innovators,  which  rendered 
fhem  in  a  pecttliar  manner  the  ohjc6t  of  Elizabeth^s 
averfion.  The  -fame  bold  and  daring  fpirit,  which  ac- 
companied them  in  their  addrefles  to  the  divinity,  ap- 
peared in  their  political  fpeculations  ;  and  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  which,  during  fome  reigns,  bad  been 

4  Strjpe's  Life  of  Whir^ift,  p.  460. 
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littb  amrad  iatlic  natkm,  and  which  werB  totaily  W  ^  ^» 
poinpatihto  with  the  pidcn^  enorbteme  prero^ttime,  had  ^  '  ^ 
bseo  ftroagHr  idopcad  by  this  new  fhSt.  .  Staaroely  Mif 
fovereign  hc^r«  ElisMbt th^  and  ihhi^  ^ft«r  her^  fiarmd 
higher,  both  in  (peculatioa  and  pra6^e,  the  authority  of 
the  crown ;  and  the  puritans  (fo  thefe  feciaries  were  call- 
ed, «n  accpunt  of  their  pretending  to  a  (^jperior  purity 
of  "wo^Aiip  and  difciplinQ)  ffpy^d  not  reconnnend  thcun- 
$dves.|Wflfr«  ^  her  favour^  than  by  inculcatijig  the  doc- 
trine  of  refifting  or  reilraining  princes.  From  all  thefe 
iQQfiivft^  the  queen  negleiSsdnoLopportunity  of  depreffing 
^f^  zealous  iDoovator^;  and  while  they  were  fecretly 
countenanced  by  fomc  of  her  moft  favoured  miniftcrSy 
Cecil,  Lcicefler,  Knolles,  Bedford,  WalAngham,  fhc 
{i^ver  waSy  to  the  eo^  of  her  life,  reconciled  to  their 
principles  and  pradioes. 

.  W|L  bayetfaoifght  proper  tx>  iniert  in  tl^$  place  an  ac- 
)»MSit  of  the  riie  a||d  the  genius  «f  the  puritans;  becanib 
Camden  marks  the  prefent  year,  as  the  period  when  they 
b^an  to  make  themfelves  condderable  in  England.  We 
now  return  to  our  narration, 

Tub  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer,  that  enjoyed  1569. 
Ihefaishefttideof  nobility  ;  and  as  there  were  at  prefent 

no  princes  of  the  blood,  the  fplendor  of  his  family,  the 
opulence  of  his  fortune,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
had  rendered  him  without  comparifon  the  firi^  fubject  in 
England.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  csorrefponded  to  his 
high  ftatiqn :  Benefioenty  a^bk,  generous,  be  bad  ac- 
^ut4  the  aibdiotts  of  the  people ;  prudent,  moderate, 
oUeqaaouSy  he  podefled,  without  giving  her  any  jeskwry, 
the  good  graces  of  his  fovereign.  Hi§  grandfather  and 
father  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  ca- 
tholics ;  and  this  hereditary  attachment,  joined  to  the 
alliance  of  hlood,  had  procured  him  the  friendihip  of  the 
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^'  \l  ^'  coniiderable  men  of  that  par^ :  But  as  he  had  been 
l_  _  -  ,  r  edttcated^BMmg  the  reformerSs  was  fincerely  deroted  to 
'5^  their  principles,  and  maintained  that  ftrid  decorum  and 
regularity  of  life,  by  which  the  proteftants  were  at  that 
time  diftinguiftied ;  he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of 
being  popular  even  with  the  moft  oppofite  fa^ions.  The 
height  of  his  profperity  alone  was  the  fource  of  his  mif- 
ibrtttneSy  and  engaged  him  in  attempts^  from  which  bis 
Tirtoe  and  prudence  would  naturally  have  for  ever  kept 
him  at  a  diftance. 

•  Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower;  and  be« 
ing  of  a  fuitable  age,  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of 
Scots  had  appeared  fo  natural,  that  it  had  occurred  to 
ieveral  of  his  friends  and  thofe  of  that  princefs :  But  the 
firft  peribn,  who,  after  fecretary  Lidington,  opened  the 
fcheme  to  the  duke,  is  (aid  to  have  been  the  earl  of  Mur* 
ray,  before  his  departure  for  Scodand^,  That  noble- 
man, fet  before  Norfollc  both  the  advantage  of  compofing 
the  diffentions  in  Scotland  by  an  alliance,  which  would 
be  fo  generally  acceptable,  and  the  profpeft  of  reaping 
the  fuccefTion  of  England  ;  and,  in  order  to  bind  Nor- 
folk's intereft  the  fafter  with  Mary's,  he  propofed,  that 
■  ,  the  duke's  daughter  fhould  alfo  efpoufe  the  young  Icing  of 
Scothnd.  The  previoufly  obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  con* 
iisnt,  was  regarded,  both  by  Murray  and  Norfolk,  as  a 
circumftance  eflential  to  the  fucceis  of  their  projef^; 
and  all  terms  being  adjufted  between  them,  Murray 
took  care,  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Mclvil,  to  have  the 
defign  communicated  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  This  prin- 
ceft  replied,  that  the  vexations,  which  ihe  had  met  with 
in  her  two  laft  marriage,  had  made  her  more  inclined 
to  lead  a  fingle  life ;  but  flie  was  determined  to  facrifice 
her  own  inclinations  to  the  public  welfare :  And  there- 
fore, as  foon  as  ihe  (hould  be  legally  divorced  (rom 

k  Ufley,  p.  36,  37, 

•  ^othwel. 
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BotliYvel»  ihe  would  be  determined  by  the  cpinron 
her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another  huf*  ^_ 
band'.  ^  is^9* 

It  is  probable,  that  Murray  was  not  (incere  in  this  pro** 

pofal.  He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him  to  diflimulation. 
He  knew  the  danger  which  he  muft  run  in  his  return 
through  the  north  of  England,  from  the  power  of  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  Mary's  par- 
tizans  in  that  country  j  and.  he  dreaded  an  infurredion  in 
Scotland  from  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  the  had  appointed  her  lieu- 
tenants during  her  abfence.  By  thefe  feigned  appear- 
ances of  friendfhip,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk  to  write  in 
his  favour  to  the  northern  noblemen  "  ;  and  he  perfuaded 
the  queen  of  Scots  to  give  her  lieutenants  permiffion,  and 
even  advice,  to  conclude  a  ceflation  of  hoftilities  with 
the  regent's  party  °. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed,  that 
Elizabeth's  confent  (hould  be  previoufly  obtained,  before 
the  completion  of  his  marriage,  had  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  he  never  ihould  prevail  with  her  voluntarily  to  make 
that  conceffion.  He  knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting 
jealoufy  againft  her  heir  and  rival;  he  was  acquainted 
with  her  former  rdu^ance  to  all  propofaljs  of  marriage 
yntik  the  queen  ctf  Scots;  he  forefaw,  that  this  princefs't 
efpoufing  a  perfon  of  his  power  and  character  and  inte- 
reft,  would  give  the  greateft  umbrage  ;  and  as  it  would 
then  become  neceflary  to  reinftatc  her  In  pofTeflion  of  her 
throne  on  fome  tolerable  terms,  and  even  to  endeavour  the 
re-eftablifhing  of  her  chara^er,  he  dreaded,  left  £liza« 
betb,  whofe, politics  had  now  taken  a  different  turn* 
would  never  agm  to  fuch  indulgent  and  generous  condi^^ 
tions.  He  therefore  attempted  previoufly  to  gain-.tbe^ 
confent  and  approbation  of  feveral  of  the  mod  coniider- 
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c  ^^"^^  aMc  JiobOtty;  and  he  was  fiiccefsftit  trWi  die  earfs  of 

v_  ^ '  i  Pembroke,  Arundef,  Derby,  Bedford,  Shrcwlbury,  South- 
•  *5^'  ampton,  Northumberland,  Weftmoreland,  Suflex  Lord 
Lumley  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  cordially  em- 
braced the  propofal :  Even  the  earl  of  Leicefter^  Eliza- 
beth's declared  favourite,  who  had  formerly  entertained 
fome  views  of  efpoiifing  Mary^  winingly  resigned  all  his 
.  pretenfions»  and  feemed  to  enter  zealoufly  into  NorfoTlc^s 
interefts  K  There  were  other  motives,  befides  affecftion 
to  the  duke,  which  produced  this  general  combination  of 
the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  the  moft 
vigilant,  a<5live,  and  prudent  minifter  ever  known  in£ng«. 
Kmd  i  and  as  he  was  governed  by  no  viewy  but  the  inte- 
refts  of  his  fovereign,  which  he  had  inflexibly  ptnrfued, 
liiftiithortty  over  her  became  everyday  more  predomi- 
nant. Ever  cool  himfelf,  and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice 
or  affe£lion,  he  checked  thofe  failles  of  pafTion,  nnd  fome- 
times  of  caprice,  to  which  (he  was  fubjed ;  and  if  he  failed 
of  perfuading  her  in  the  firft  movement,  his  perfeverance, 
and  remonftrances,  and  arguments,  were  fare  at  ]aft  to 
recommend  themfelves  to  her  found  difcemment.  Tho 
more  credit  he  gained  with  his  miilrefs,  the  more  was  he 
expofed  to  the  envy  of  her  other  counfellors ;  and  as  he 
had  been  flippofcd  to  adopt  the  interefts  of  the  houfeof 
Suffolk,  whofe  claim  feemed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger 
to  the  prefent  eftabli(hment,  his  enemies,  in  oppoihion 
to  him,  were  naturally  led  to  attach  tfaemfelves  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  faw,  withoot  imeafineis,  this 
CMlationaaoong  her  courtiers,  nHiich  fenred  to  augment 
ber own  auchoritj:  And  thoogfa  ihe  fupporteil  Cecil,  wheir- 
^vor  mtttrs  emvr  to  extremities,  and  difipated  every  con  - 
^acy  agamft  ism,  particularly  one  laid  about  this  time 

«  LtQej,  p.  55.    Candcji,  P..419.  Spotfirood^p.  aio.         p  Hmm, 
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for  having  him  thrown  into  the  Tower  on  fome  pre-  C  h  A  P, 
tence  or  other      fhe  never  gave  him  fuch  unlimited  ^  ^ 
confidence  as  might  enable  him  entirely  to  crufli  his  15^. 
adverfaries. 

Norfolk,  fenfible  of  the  difficulty,  which  be  muft 
meet  within controuling  Cecil's  counfels,  ei^ciaUy  where 
they  concurred  with  the  inclination,  as  well  as  intereft 

of  the  queen,  durft  not  open  to  her  his  intentions  of 
marrying  the  queen  of  Scots;  but  proceeded  ftill  in  the 
fame  courfe,  of  encreafing  his  intereft  in  the  kingdom, 
and  engaging  more  of  the  nobility  to  take  part  in  his 
meafurcs.  A  letter  was  written  to  Mary  by  Leicefter, 
and  ftgjied  by  fevend  of  the  firft  ranic,  recommending 
Norfdk  for  her  hnfliand,  and  fttpulating  condithms  for 
the  adirantage  of  both  kingdoms ;  particitiarly,  that  Ute 
fiiould  give  fufficient  furety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body,  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  crown  of 
England  ;  that  a  perpetual  league,  ofFenfive  and  defenlive, 
&ould  be  made  between  their  realms  and  fubjec^s  ^  that 
the  proteftant  religion  fliould  be  eftabliflied  by  law  in 
Scotland  $  and  that  Ibe  (hould  grant  an  amnefty  to  her 
rebels  in  that  kingdom'.  *  When  Mary  returned  a  fsi« 
Tourable  anfwer  to  this  application,  Norfolk  employed 
himfelf  with  new  ardour  in  the  execution  of  his  project; 
and  befides  fecuring  the  intercfls  of  many  of  the  confi- 
derable  gentry  and  nobility  who  refided  at  court,  he 
wrote  letters  to  fuch  as  lived  at  their  country-feats,  and. 
pofleflcd  the  greatcft  authority  in  the  feveral  counties  *. 
The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  interefled  them- 
felves  extremely  in  Mary's  caufe,  w^re  (ecretly  confutted", 
and  expreiled  their  approbation  of  thefe  meafures  *.  And 
though  Elizabeth's  confent  was  always  fuppofcd  as  a  pre- 
vious condition  to  the  finifhing  of  thh  alliance,  it  wa$ 

1  Camden,  p.  417*  <*  Lcfl«r,  P«S9*   Camden,  p.  410*  HajfACi^ 

f  •  535*  53j^«  *  LcUejr,  p.  ti*  >  Ibid.  p.  63. 
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P*  apparetttly  Norfolk's. intention,  when  he  proceeded  fuch 
leiigths  without  confulting  her,  to  render  his  party  fo 
flrong,  that  it  flioiild  no  longer  be  in  her  power  to  re- 

fufe  it 

It  was  impoffible,  that  fo  extenfive  a  confpiracy  could 
entirely  efcape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that  of  Cecil, 
She  dropped  feveral  int  imaitiens  to  the  duke,  by  which 
he  might  learn,  that  (he  was  acquainted  with  his  deiigns ; 
and  (he  frequently  warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pil- 
low he  repofed  his  head^:  But  he  never  had  the  pru- 
dence Of  the  courage  to  open  to  her  his  full  intentions. 
Certain  intelligence  of  this  dangerous  combination  was 
given  her  firft  by  Leicefter,  then  by  Murray  %  who,  if 
ever  he  was  fincere  in  promoting  Norfolk's  marriage, 
which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  leaft  intended,  for 
his  own  iafety  and  that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth 
ihould,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire  ar^ 
biter  of  th^  conditions,  and  £hould  not  have  her  con(ent 
extorted  by  any  confederacy  of  her  own  fubjeds.  This 
information  gave  great  alarm  to  the  court  of  England  ; 
and  the  more  fo,  as  thofe  intrigues  were  attended  with 
other  circumdances,  of  which,  it  is  probable,  Elizabeth 
was  not  wholly  ignorant. 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  Teemed  to  enter 
into  Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many,  who  were  zeal- 
ouily  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  who  had  no  other 
defign  than  that  of  reftoring  Mary  to  her  liberty,  and 
who  would  gladly,  by  a  combination  with  foreign 
powers,  or  even  at  the  cxpence  of  a  civil  war,  have 
placed  her  on  the  throne  of  England.    The  earls  of 

«  State  Tfbli»  vol.  I  ^  8a»        «  Camden,  p.  4ao»  ^potfwood,  p.  131. 

X  XiMlcjf  pi  71*  It  appears    Haynei,  p.  5ai*  5x5.  that  £Us»beiIi  bid 
beard  lumtan  of  Norf(Mk*i  deaHug  with  Mettay  {  and  charged  the  latter  to 

inform  her  of  the  wheje  truth,  which  he  accor(iin|ly  did*  See  alio  the  call 
of  Mwrajf's  litter  produced  OAVtKfolkU  uiaU 
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Northumberland  zni  Weftmoreland,  who  poflefled  great  C 
power  in  the  north,  were  leaders  of  this  party  ;  and  the  , 
former  nobleman  made  offer  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  by 
Leonard  Dacres,  brother  to  lord  Dacres,  that  he  would 
free  her  from  confinement,  and  convey  her  to  Scotland, 
or  any  other  place»  to  which  ihe  ihould  think  proper  to 
retired   Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  ions  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Rolflone,  and 
other  gentlemen,  whofe  intereft  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  where  Mary  refided,  concurred  in  the 
fame  views  ;  and  required,  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  the  fcheme,  a  diverfion  fliould,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  made  from  the  ilde  of  Flanders'.  Norfolk 
dlfcouraged,  and  even  in  appearance  fupprefTed,  thefe 
conipiracies ;  both  becaufe  his  duty  to  Elizabeth  would 
not  allo^^  him  to  think  of  eflfe6Hng  his  purpofe  by  rebel- 
lion, and  becaufe  he   forefaw,  that,  if  the  queen  of 
Scots  came  into  the  poflellion  of  thefe  men,  they  v/ould 
rather  chufe  for  her  htifband  the  king  of  Spain,  or  fome 
foreign  prince^  who  had  power,  as  well  as  inclinations 
to  re-eftablifh  the  catholic  religion  *• 

Whbn  men  of  honour  and  good  principles,  like  ^hc 
duke  of  Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprizes,  they 
are  commonly  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  criminal  by  halves  j 
and  while  they  balance  between  the  execution  of  their 
defigns  and  their  remorfes,  their  fear  of  puniihment  and 
their  hope  of  pardoii,  they  render  themfelvcs  an  cafy 
prey  to  their  enemies.  The  duke,  in  order  to  r^prefs 
the  furmiles  fpread  againft  him,  fpoke  contemptuoufly 
to  Elizabeth  of  the  Scottifli  alliance ;  affirmed  that  his 
cftate  in  England  was  more  valuable  than  the  revenue  of 
a  kingdom  wafted  by  civil  wars  and  factions  ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  when  he  amufed  himlelf  in  his  own  tennis- 


•  Ibid.  p.  9$*  p.  77. 
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C  H  A  P.  court  at  Norwich  amidft  his  friends  and  vaflalsy  hd 
^        J  deemed  himfelf  at  leaft  a  petty  prince,  and  was  fully 
15^*    fatisfied  with  his  condition^.     Finding,  that  he  did 

not  convince  her  by  thefe  afleverations,  and  that  he  was 
lockcJ  on  with.  :i  jcalcus  eye  by  the  miniftcrs,  he  retired 
to  his  country-fcut  without  taking  leave  He  foon  after 
repented  of  this  mcafure,  and  fct  out  on  his  return  to 
court,  with  a  view  of  ufing  every  expedient  to  regain  the  . 
c[ucen's  good  graces;  but  be  was  met  at  St.'  Albans  bjr 
Fitz-Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  peniioners,  by 
whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Burnham,  three  miles  from 
Wind  for,  where  the  court  then  refided  He  was  foon 
after  committed  to  the  Tower,  under  the  cuftody  of  Sir 
Henry  Ncvil  Lcil . y,  biihop  of  Rofs,  the  queen  of 
Scots*  anihafr.u1'>r,  vv.is  examined  and  confronted  with 
'  Norfolk  b^^forc  the  council'.  The  carl  of  Pembroke  was 

conHned  to  his  own  houfe.  Arundel,  Lumley,and  Throg- 
morton  were  taken  into  cuftody.  ^  The  queen  of  Scots 
herfelf  was  removed  to  Coventry ;  all  accefs  to  her  was» 
during  fome  time,  more  ftri£lly  prohibited  ;  and  vifcount 
Hereford  was  joined  to  the  carls  of  Shrewlbury  and 
Huntingdon,  in  the  office  of  guarding  her, 
InfiiTcc-        A  RUMOUR  had  been  di/Fufed  in  the  north  of  an  in- 
Mrib.       tended  rebellion  ;  and  the  earl  of  Suflex,  preildent  of 
York,  alarn^ed  with  the  danger,  fcnt  for  Northumber- 
.    land  and  Weftmoreland,  in  order  to  examine  them  i  but 
Dot  finding  any  proof  againft  theni,  he  allowed  them  to 
(ieplrt.    The  report  meanwhile  gained  ground  daily; 
*  and  many  appearances  of  its  reality  being  difcovered, 
orders  were  difpatchcd  by  Elizabeth  to  thefe  two  noble- 
.nrcn  to  appear  at  court,  and  anfwcr  for  their  condu6l5.  ' 
They  had  already  proceeded  fo  far  in  their  criminal  de- 
figns,  that  they  dared  not  to  truft  themfelves  in  her 

h  Camdrn,  p.  410.  c  Hgynes,  p.  51S.  ^  IWd.  p.  339. 
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hands  :  They  had  prepared  meafures  for  a  rebellion;  had 
communicated  their  delign  to  Mary  and  her  minilicrs  ^ ; 
had  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva, 
governor  of  the  Low  Countrif^s  ;  bad  obtained  his  pro* 
mife  of  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  of  a  fupply  of 
arms  and  ammunition ;  and  had  prevailed  on  him  to  fend 
over  to  London  Chiapino  VitcHi,  one  of  his  moft  famous 
captains,  on  pretence  ot"'  adjufring  fomc  diiTerenccs  with 
the  queen  ;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  putting  him  at 
the  head  of  the  northern  rebels.  The  fummons,  fent  to 
the  two  earlsy  precipitntrd  the  rifir.g  before  they  were 
fully  prepared;  and  Northumberland  remained  in  fuf- 
penfe  between  bppofite  dangers,  when  he  was  informed 
that  fome  of  his  enemies  were  on  the  way  with  a  com- 
miflion  to  arreft  him:  He  took  horfe  inftantly,  and 
haftened  to  his  ullociute  A\  ciiinoreland,  whom  he  found 
furrounded  with  his  friends  and  vaiials,  and  deliberating 
with  regard  to  tiie  meafures  which  he  fhould  follow  in 
the  prefent  emergence.  They  determined  to  begin  the 
infurredlion  without  delay ;  and  the  great  credit  of  thefe 
two  noblemen,  with  that  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion, 
which  ftill  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood,  foon  drew  to- 
gether multitudes  of  the  common  people.  They  publiflied 
a  manifcllo,  in  which  they  declared,  that  they  intended 
toattempt  nothing  againTt  the  queen,  to  whom  they  avowed 
unfhaken  allegiance ^  and  that  their  fole  aim  was  to  re-^ 
cftablifti  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  to  remove  evil 
counfellors,  and  to  reftore  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other 
£iithful  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's  favour  ^ 
The  numbers  of  the  malcontents  amounted  to  four  thpu- 
(and  foot  and  itxteen  hundred  horfe ;  and  they  expeded 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  catholics  in  England  ^, 

b  Haynesy  p.  595.  Strype,  vol«  ii.  Append,  p.  30*  MS.  in  the  A<iro- 
calM*  Library,  from  CotV  Lib.  Cal.  c.  9.  i  CAbAla,  p.  169.  Suy^c, 
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^  tf^  ^*  The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and 
\_  ^  _t  the  had  beforehand,  from  her  prudent  and  wife  condudt, 
1569-  acquired  the  general  good -will  of  her  people,  the  bcft  fe- 
curity  of  a  fovereign  $  infomuch  that  even  the  catholics 
in  mod;  comities  exprefled  ati  afie£lien  for  her  fervicc ' ; 
and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  hitnfelf,  though  he  had  loft  her 
favour,  and  lay  in  confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far 
as  his  fitiiation  permitted,  to  promote  the  levies  among  his 
friends  and  retainers.  Suflex,  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Rutland,  the  lords  Hunfdon,  Evers,  and  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  marched  againft  the  rebels  at  the  head  of  ieven 
thoufand  mfen,  and  found  them  already  advanced  to  the 
btlhofinc  of  Durham,  of  which  they  had  taken  poilc^bn. 
They  retired  before  him  to  Hexhani ;  and  hearing  that 
the  carl  of  Warwic  and  lord  Clinton  were  advancing 
againd  them  with  a  greater  body,  they  found  no  other  re- 
fource  than  to  difperfe  thcmfelvcs  without  ftriking  a  blow. 
The  common  people  retired  to  their  houfes :  The  leaders 
fled  iitto  Scotland.'  Northumberland  was  found  ikulking  * 
in  that  country,  and  was  confined  by  Murray  in  the  caftle 
of  Lochlevin.  Weftmoreland  received  fhelter  from  Ac 
chieftains  of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  partiaahs  of  Mary  ;  and 
I  perlliadcd  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a 

view  of  exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
After  they  had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to 
their  own  Country.  This  fudden  and  precipitate  rebellion 
was  followed  foon  after  by  another  ftiU  more  imprudent^ 
raifed  by  Leonard  Dacres.  Lord  Hurifdoti,  at  the  head 
of  the  garrifon  of  Berwic,  Was  able,*  Withbut  any  other 
affiftance,  to  quell  thefe  rebels.  Gi'eat  feverity  was  ex- 
crcifed  againft  fuch  as  had  taken  part  in  thefe  rafli  en- 
terprizes.  Sixty-fix  petty  conftables  were  hanged  °j 
and  no  lefs  tlian  eight  hundred  peribns  are  iaid,  on  the 

1  Cabala,  p«  170.  Di|i**»p.4.  »CaadcD,  p.  411* 
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whole,  to  have  fuiFcred  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
But  the  queen  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  Norfolk's  beha- 
riour,  that  fhe  releafcd  him  from  the  Tower;  allowed 
him  to  live,  though  under  fomc  fhcw  of  confinement,  in 

his  own  houlb  j  anJ  only  cxadlcd  a  promife  from  him  not 
to  proceed  any  farther  in  his  negociations  with  the  quien 
of*  Scots 

Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary 
was  attended  with  all  the  ill  confequences,  which  ihc  had 
forefeen,  when  fhe  firft  embraced  that  meafure*  This 
latter  princefs,  xecovering,  by  means  of  her  misfortunes 
and  her  own  natural  good  fenfe,  from  that  delirium,  into 
which  (he  feems  to  have  been  thrown  during  her  attach- 
ment to  liothwel,  had  beh.ivcu  with  fuch  modefty,  and 
judgment,  and  even  dignity,  that  every  one,  who  ap- 
proached her,  was  charmed  with  her  demeanor  ;  and  h-r 
friends  were  enabled,  on  fomc  plaufible  grounds,  to  deny 
the  reality  of  all  thofe  crimes  which  had  been  imputed 
to  her  P.   Compaffion  for  her  fituation,  and  the  neceifity 
of  procuring  her  liberty,  proved  an  incitement  among  *.aU 
her  partizans  to  be  a£fcive  in  promoting  her  caule ;  and  as 
her  deliverance  from  captivity,  it  was  thour^ht,  could  no 
wife  be  efFetSted  but  by  attempts  dangerous  to  the  cila- 
blifhed  government,  Elizabeth  had  rcafon  to  expert  little 
tranquillity  fo  long  as  the  Scottiih  queen  remained  a  pri- 
foner  in  her  hands.     But  as  this  inconvenience  had  been 
preferred  to  the  danger  of  allowing  that  princefs  to  enjoy 
her  liberty,  and  to  feek  relief  in  all  the  catholic  courts  of 
Europe,  it  behoved  the  queen  to  fupport  the  meafure 
which  fhe  had  adopted,  and  to  guard,  by  every  prudent 
expedient,  againft  the  mifchiefs  to  which  it  was  expofed. 
She  ftill  flattered  Alary  with  hopes  of  her  protedion, 
maintained  an  ambiguous  condu^  between  that  queen 

"  Ltdtj,  p,  81,  u  IbiH.  p.         Camden,  p.  419.  HajrnM» 
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c     A  P.  and  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  negociatcd  perpetually  con- 

^    _f  ccrninfT  the  terms  of  her  rcuoratlon,  made  conftant  pro- 
'5^P'      ft'iT!  ;)'<.  cf  u  ic  ndlhin  to  her  ;  ajid  by  tlicfc*  artifices  endea- 
voured both  to  prevent  her  from  rnaking  any  dcfpcratc 
efforts  for  her  dcliveiancc;  and  to  fatisfy  the  French  and 
Spanilh  ambafTadors,  who  never  intermjtted  their  foHci- 
tationS)  fometimes  accompanied  with  menaces,  4n  her 
behalf.    This  deceit  was  received  with  the  fame  deceit 
by  the  queen -of  Scots  :  Profeffions  of  confidence  were 
rcturiKcl  by  profeflions  equally  infmccrc  :  And  while  an 
appearance  of  friendlliip  was  mainiaincd  on  both  fides, 
the  animofity  and  jcaloufy,  which  had  long  prevailed 
bctwe.  1  them,  became  every  day  more  inveterate  and  in- 
curable.   Thefe  two  princeiTcs,  in  addrefs,  capacity, 
adivity,  and  fpirit,  were  nearly  a  match  for  each  other  ; 
but  unhappity,  Mary,  befides  her  prefcnt  forlorn  condi- 
tion, was  always  inferior  in  perfonal  condu£l  and  difcre- 
tion,  as  well  as  in  power,  to  her  ilhiflrtous  rival. 

Elizad£TH  and  Alary  wrote  at  the  fame  time  letters 
to  the  regent.    7^he  queen  of  Scots  dcrircd,  that  her 
marriage  with  Bothwel  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce- 
be  legally  pronounced  between  them.     The  queen  of 
England  gave  Murray  the  choice  of  three  conditions  $ 
.  .  that  Mary  (hould  be-  reflored  to  her  dignity  on  certain 
terms;  that  flie  (bould  be  affociated  with  her  fon,  and 
.  the  admintftration  remain  in  the  regent's  hands,  till  the 
youn^  prince  fhould  come  to  years  of  dilcrction;  or  that 
Ihe  fhould  be  allowed  to  live  at  lilierty  as  a  private  perfon 
in  Scotland,  and  have  an  honourable  fettlcment  made  in 
,  her  favour  ^.    Murray  fummoned  a  convention  of  (iates> 

in  order  to  deliberate  on  thefe  propofals  of  the  two  queens: 
No  anfwer  was  made  by  them  to  Mary's  letter,  on  pre* 
tence  that  (he  had  there  employed  the  ftyle  of  a  ibvereign, 

4  MSS.  in  tlw  Advoctttt*  Vibrary,  A.  3Z9.  p.  137.  (torn  Cou.  Utf, 
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addrefllng  herfclf  to  her  fubjeds  j  but  in  reality,  bscaufe  ^  P» 
they  faw  that  her  requeft  was  calculated  to  prepare  the  ^      '  j 
way  for  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  or  fome  powerful  is^9* 
prince,  who  coald  fupport  her  caufe,  and  reftore  her  to 
the- throne.    They  replied  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  two 
former  conditions  were  fo  derogatory  to  the  royal  autho* 
rity  of  their  prince,  that  they  could  not  fo  much  as  deli « 
berate  conctrrniiijT  them  :   The  third  alone  could  he  the 
fubjed  of  treaty.    It  was  evident  that  Elizabeth,  in  pro- 
pofing  conditions  fo  unequal  in  their  importance,  invited 
the  Scots  to  a  refusal  of  thofe  which  were  mod  advan- 
tageous to  Mary ;  and  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impoffible^ 
to  adjuft  all  the  terms  of  the  third,  fo  as  to  render  it 
fecure  and  eligible  "to  all  parties,  it  was  concluded  that 
ihe  was  not  fincere  in  any  of  them 

It  is  pretended,  that  Murray  had  entiered  into  a  private  j^'jom 

negociation  with  the  queen,  to  get  Mary  dt-livered  into 
his  haaJs  ^  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  found  the  detention  of  her 
in  England  fo  dangerous,  it  is  probable  that  iiie  would 
have  been  pleafcd,  on  any  honourable  or  fafe  terms,  to 
rid  herfelf  of  a  prifoner  who  gave  her  fo  muoh  inquie- 
tude'.   But  all  thefe  proje^s  vaniihed  by  the  fudden 
,   death  of  the  regent,  who  *  was  aflaffinated,  in  revenge  of  *3  J^ovvy* 
a  private  injury,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamtl-  A.TafTna- 
ton'.    Murray  was  a  pcrfon  of  confiderable  vi-rour,  abili- 
ties,  and  conltancy  j  but  though  he  was  not  unfucccfsful,  raj, 
during  his  regency,  in  compoling  the  dillcntions  in  Scot- 
land, his  talents  (bone  out  more  eminently  in  the  begin- 
Jiing  than  in  the  end  of  his  life.      His  manners  were 
rough  and  auftere;.  and  he  pofTefTed  not  that  perfe'i^  inte- 
gnty,  which  frequently  accompanies,  and  can  alone  atone 
for,  that  uoamiable  chara^r* 

* 

« 

»  Sf otfwoodj  p,  ajo,  a]  I.  Lcflcy,  p.  71.  t  Camden,  p,  49l|« 

!>•  8>  ^  Smuou  [OJ  at  the  end  of  tb«  volume.  * 
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By  the  death  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapfed  into 
anarchy.  Mary's  party  afTembled  .together^  and  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Edinburgh.  The  caftle,  com- 
manded by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  fccnicd  to  favour  her 
caufc  ;  and  as  many  of  the  principal  nobility  had  em- 
braced tliat  party,  it  became  probable,  though  the  people 
were  in  general  averfe  to  her,  that  her  authority  might 
again  acquire  the  aftendant.  To  check  its  progrefs,.  EU. 
eabeth  difpatched  Suflex,  with  an  army,  to  the^  N<>rtb, 
under  colour  of  chaftizing  the  ravages  committed  by  tjty^ 
l>orderers.  He  entered  Scotland,  and  laid  wafte  the  lands 
of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  fcized  the  caftle  of  Hume,  and 
committed  holHlities  on  all  Mary's  partizans,  who,  he 
fiiid,  had  oiTendcd  his  milirefs,  by  harbouring  the  Engliih 
rebels.  Sir  William  Drury  was  afterwards  fent  with  a 
body  of  troops,  and  he  threw  down  the  houfes  of  the  Ha- 
miltons,  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  fa^on.  The 
J£nglifh  armies  were  afterwards  recalled  by  agreement 
with  xhc  qucc^n  of  Scots,  who  promifed,  in  return,  that 
no  French  troops  fhouhi  be  introduced  into  Scotland,  and 
that  tlie  Englifh  rebels  ihouid  be  delivered  up  to  the 
queen  by  her  partizans 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herfelf  with  the  pn*  ' 
tence  of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  fo  far  contributed  to 
fupport  the  party  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  Ihe  was 
cautious  not  to  declare  openly  againft  Mary ;  and  (he 
even  fent  a  requefl,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  command, 
to  the  enemies  of  that  princefs,  not  to  elect,  during  fome 
'  time,  a  regent  in  the  place  of  Murray  Lenox,  thtf 
king's  grandfather,  was  therefore  chofen  temporary  go* 
vernor,  under  the  title  of  Lieutetiant.  Hearing  alter- 
Hvards  that  Mary's  partizans,  inftead  of  deUvering  up 
Weftmoreland,  and  the  other  fugitives,  as  they  had  pro-* 
n)ifcd,  had  allowed  them  to  efcape  into  Flanders  3  (be 
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jBermittrd  the  J|cing*8. party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  re-  P  p. 
gent and  (he  fent  Randolph,  as  her  refident,  to  maintain  i_  -  f 
SL  correfpondence  with  him.  But  notwithftanding  this  »57o» 
ilep,  tak.cn  in  favour  of  Alary's  enemies,  (he  never  laid 
afide  her  ambiguous  cor.duct-,  or  quitted  the  appearance 
of  amity  to  that  princefs.  Being  inipartuned  by  the 
biihop  of  Rofs,  and  her  other  agents,  as  v^ell  as  by  £0^ 
reign  ambafladors,  ihe  twice  procured  a  fufpenfion  of 
arms  between  the  Scottiih  fad^ions,  and  by  that  .onean^ 
flopped  the  hands  of  the  regent,  yrho  was  Jilccly  to  obtain 
advantages  over  the  oppofite  party  ^,  By  thefe  feeniiug 
contrarieties  flic  kept  .ilive  tlvj  faclicns  in  Scotland,  en- 
cjreafcd  ^heir  mutual  animoflty,  and  rendered  the  whole 
country  a.fcene  of  devaftation  and  of  m^iery  ^.  She  had 
jio  intention  tp  conquer  the  kingdopOs  and  confeqiientljr 
IK)  inter#  or  defign  tp  inftigate  the  parties  againft  each 
other ;  but  this  confequence  was  an  accidental  effeSt  of 
4ier  cautious  politics,  by  which  flie  was  engaged,  as  far  as 
poilible,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  never  to  violate  the  appearances  of  friendlhip  with 
lier,  at  leaft  thofe  of  neutrality 

The  better  to  amufe  Mary  with  the  profpe^  of  aa 
accommodation,  .Gpcil  and  Sir  \y alter  Mildmay  were 
fent  jto  her  with  propofals  (torn  Elisabeth.  The  terms 
were  fomewhat  rigorous,  fuch  as  a  captive  queen  might 
/expert  from  a  jealous  rival ;  and  they  thereby  bore  the 
greater  appearance  of  fmcerity  on  the  part  of  tlie  Englifh 
court.  It  was  required  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  bcfidcs 
renouncing  all  title  to  the  crown  of  England  during  thp 
iifetime  of  Elizabeth,  i}^9uld  make  a  perpetual  lo^g^^ 
o^niivp.aiid.defeniiye,  bet^preen  .the  kingdoms ;  thatQ^' 
i^oujd  marry  no  jEc^liihmaa  wi^ut  Elveab^'s  con* 

s  Spftfwood^  p.  «4t.        7  Ibid.  p.  z43,        •  CamHnd,  p.  136. 
»  Se^aoM£P]attlitfai«f  ihcToloae. 
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^  XL^  ^'  ^^^^  perfon  without  the  confent  of  the 

\  - ^  _i  ftates  of  Sco:I;;ii(J ;  tl.at  compcnfation  fhould  be  made  for 
'570.  the  late  rr.va^e?  committed  in  England  ;  that  jufticc  fhould 
be  executed  on  the  nnirdrr^rs  of  kina;  1  )cnrv  ;  that  the 
young  prince  fhould  be  fent  into  England,  to  be  cdticated 
there';  and  that  fixhoftages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  fhould 
be  delivered  to  the  queen  of  England,  with  the  caitie  of 
Hume,  and  fome  other  fortrcfs,  for  the  fecurity  of  per- 
formance  **.  Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  Eli- 
zabeth promifed  to  contribute  her  endeavours  towards  the 
rertoration  of  the  ucpofcd  queen.  The  neceflity  of  Ma- 
rv*s  afr:?irs  obliged  lier  to  confent  to  them  ;  and  the  kin^^s 
of  1"  ranee  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  pope,  whenconfulted 
by  her,  approved  of  her  condu£l;  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  civil  wars,  by  which  all  Europe  was  at  that  time 
agitated,  and  which  incapacitated  the  catholic  princes 
from  giving  her  any  ailift^nce^* 

Elizabeth's  commiflioners  propoied  a1(b  to  Mary  a 
plan  of  accommodation  with  her  fubjefls  in  Scotland  ; 
and  after  Tome  reafoning  on  that  head,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  queen  flioulJ  require  Lenox,  the  regent,  to  fend 
commillioncrs,  in  order  to  treat  of  conditions  under 
her  mediation.  The  partizans  of  Mary  boafted,  that  att 
terms  were  fully  fettled  with  the  court  of  England,  and 
that  the  ScottiOi  rebels  would  foon  be  conftrained  to  Aib<- 
nit  to  the  authority  of  their  fovoreign  :  But  Elizabeth 
took  care  that  thefe  rumours  flioulu  meet  with  no  credit, 
and  that  the  king's  party  fhould  not  be  difcouraged,  nor 
fmk  too  low  in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to  inform 
the  recent,  that  all  the  queen  of  England's  propoikls,  fo 
far  from  being  fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  diicufled 
anew  in  the  conference ;  and  defired  'hun  to  -fend  com** 
miiHoners  who  fhould  be  conflant  in  the  king's  caufei 

¥  ^^(Hiviooi,  p.  «4{.   I<elley,  p.  ioi»         «  JLcflejip,  109,  &c. 
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and  cautious  not  to  make  conceffions  which  might  be  pre-  ^  ^ 
judicial  to  their  party**.    Sndexalfo,  in  his  letters,  c'rop-   _    ^'  _g 
ped  hints  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  nnd  Elizabeth  herfelf  faid  I57^ 
to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermlin,.;,  vvhr>;n  Lenox  had  fent  to 
the  court  of  England,  that  (l.c  wouIJ  not  infifl  cn  ?.liiry*s 
relloration»  provided  the  Scots  could  make  t!iC  juiticc  of 
their  caufe  appear  to  her  fiuisfaclion  j  and  that,  even  if 
their  reaibhs  (hould  fiali  fhort  of  full  conviction,  (he  would 
.take  effbdual  care  to  provide  for  their  future  fccunty^. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  jppijiii.^J  tlic  Carl  of  Mor-    - '5^^ 
ton,  and  Sir  James  Miicgill,  tfriciijcr  v.  iui  the  abbot  of 
Dunfermling,  to  manage  the  treaty.    The(e  commi/lion* 
ers  prefented  memorials,  containing  reafons  for  the  de- 
pofition  of  their  queen ;  and  they  feconded  their  arg«* 
ments  with  examples  drawn  from  the  Scottifh  hiftory,  with 
the  authority  of  laws,  and  with  the  (entiments  of  many 
famous  divines.    The  loFty  ideas,  which  Elizabeth  had 
entertained  of  the  ablolute,  indef'ealiMe  right  of  fovereigns 
made  her  be  fliocked  with  thele  republican  topics  ;  and 
ihe  told  the  Scottifh  commiilloners,  that  ihc  was  nowifc 
fatisfied  with  their  reafons  for  jullifying  the  condudl  of 
their  countrymen  ^  and  that  they  might  therefore,  with- 
out attempting  any  apology,  proceed  to  cpcn  the  condi- 
tions, which  they  required  for  their  fecurity  ^,  They 
lepiUed,  that  their  commiiuo!!  did  not  empower  them  to 
treat  of  any  terms,  which  might  infringe  the  title  and 
fovereignty  of  their  young  king ;  but  they  would  gladly 
hear  whatever  propofals  ibould  be  made  them  by  her'ma- 
jefty.   The  conditions  recommended  by  the  queen  were 
not  difadvantageous  to  Mary  ;  but      the  commiffioners 
ftillinfiftcd,  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  treat  in  any 
manner,  concerning  the  reftoration  of  that  princefs  ^,  the 

• 

*  Spotlwoodf  p.  t45.         •  Ibid,  p,  %^y,  »48.         •  f       p,  948, 
t4^*  S  Hayaesi  p.  693* 
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ic  H  A  p.  conferences  were  necefiarily  at  an  end  }  and  Elizabeth 


J  difmifled  the  Scottifh  commiffioners  with  injundions. 


.»57»'  that  they  Should  return,  after  having  procured  more  ample 
powers  from  their  parliament'*.  'J 'he  bifliop  of  Rofs 
•  openly  complained  to  the  Knglifh  council,  that  they  had 
abufed  his  miftrefs  by  fair  promifes  and  profeiHons  ;  and 
Mary  herfelf  was  no  longer  at  a  lofs  to  judge  of  Eliza- 
])cth's  infincerity.  By  reafon  of  tfaefe  difappointments, 
natters  came  ilUl  nearer  to  extremities  between  the  two 
princefles;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  all  her 
hopes  eluded,  was  more  ftrongly  incited  to  make,  at 
all  hazards,  every  polTible  attempt  for  her  hberty  and 
fecurity. 

An  incident  alfo  happened  about  this  time,  which 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  to  encreafe  the  vigilance  and  jealoufy  of  the  latter 
princeft.  Pope  Pius  V.  who  had  fucceeded  Pai|l,  after 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  conciliate  by  gentle  means 
the  friendfliip  of  Elizabeth,  whom  his  predeceflbr's  vio- 
lence had  irritated,  i/Tued  at  laft  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion againft  her,  deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the  crown, 
and  abfolved  her  fubje£ls  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance'. 
It  ieems  probable,  that  this  attack  on  the  queen's  mU" 
tfaority  was  made  in  concert  with  Mary»  who  intended  by 
that  means  to  forward  the  northern  lebeHion  ;  a  meafure 
vhich  was  at  that  time  in  agitation  K  John  Felton 
affixed  this  bull  to  the  gates  of  the  bilhop  of  London's 
palace ;  and  fcorning  either  to  fly  or  to  deny  the  fa6t,  he 
was  feized  and  condemned,  and  received  the  crown  of 
jnartyrdgm,  for  which  he  feems  to  haye  entertain^  fp 
.violent  an  ambition  }• 

>  Spocfii^,  p.  ^49,  S5«k  ftc  tditj,  f»  t%%,  136.  Caadea,  p.  431^ 
43a.  i  CiVDdeii>  p.  417.  k       p,  441,  hm  CajetaMt*f 

.  lile    PiM  y»  >  Camden,  p.  4»8* 
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A  NEW  parliament,  after  five  years*  interval,  was  af-  CHAP, 
fembled  at  Weftminller  ;  and  as  the  queen,  by  the  rage  •      ,-  j 
of  the  pope  againft  her,  was  become  ilill  more  the  head  ^^J^^^'v 
of  the  ruling  party,  it  might  be  expe^ed,  both  from  this  a  pariiiL'^' 
incident  and  from  her  own  prudent  and  vigorous  con-  ^^'^^ 
dud,  that  her  authority  over  the  two  houfes  would  be 
abfolutely  uncontroulable.    It  was  fo  in  faft ;  yet  is  it 
remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  not  without  feme  fmall  op- 
pofition  ;  and  that  too  arifing  chiefly  from  the  height  of 
zeal  for  proteftantifm ;  a  difpodtion  of  the  Engl  i Hi , 
which,  in  general,  contributed  extremely  to  encreafe  the 
queen's  popularity.   We  ihall  be  fomewhat  particular  in 
relating  the  traniadions  of  this  feffion,  becaufe  they 
ihbw,  as  well  the  extent  of  the  royal  power  during  that 
age,  as  the  chara£^er  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  genius  of  her 
government.    It  will  be  curious  alfo  to  obfcrve  the  faint 
dawn  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty  among  the  Englifh,  the 
jealoufy  with  which  that  fpirit  was  reprelTed  by  the  fove-  ( 
reign,  the  imperious'  condudl  which  was  maintained  in 
oppofition  to  it,  and  the  eafe  with  which  it  was  fubdued 
1^  this  arbitrary  princefs* 

The  lord  keeper.  Bacon,  after  the  f^ker  of  the  com- 
mons was  ele^led,  told  the  parliament,  in  the  queen's 
name,  that  (he  enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any 
matters  of  ftate'"  :  Such  was  his  exprefllon  ;  by  which  he 
probably  meant,  the  queftions  of  the  queen's  marriage 
and  the  fucceifion,  about  which  they  had  before  given 
her  fome  uneafinefs :  For  as  to  the  other  great  points  of 
government,  alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign  nego- 
ciadons  ;  no  parliament  in  that  age  ever  prefumed  to  take 
them  under  confideration^  orqueftion,  in  thefe  particulars^ 
the  condufl  of  their  fovereign,  or  of  his  miniftcrs. 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  puritans  had  introduced 
ieven  bills  for  a  farther  reformation  ia  religion  ;  but  they 

*  D'Swrti^  p*  141* 
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*57*»  land,  a  member,  revived  one  of  the  bills,  that  for  the 
amendment  of  the  liturgy The  chief  objedion,  which 
'  he  mentioned,  was  the  iign  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm.  An« 
other  member  added,  the  kneeling  at  the  facrament ;  and 
remarked,  that,  if  a  poflure  of  humiliation  were  requilite 
in  that  z&  of  devotion,  it  were  better  that  the  communi- 
cants flioiiid  throw  thcmfelves  proftrate  on  the  ground,  in 
nri!er  to  keep  at  the  wiilcll  diilancc  from  former  iuperili- 
lion  P.  - 

Rki.igion  was  a  point,  of  which  Elizabeth  was,  if 
poiUble,  dill  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of  ilate.  She 
pretended  that,  in  quality  of  fupreme  head  or  governor 
of  the  church,  (he  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  preroga* 
five  alone,  to  decide  all  queftions,  which  might  arife 
with  regard  todo£trine,  difcipline,  or  worfhip';  and  (he 
jKvcr  would  allow  her  parli  aments  fo  much  as  to  take 
thefe  points  into  confideration The  courtiers  did  not 
forget  to  iniift  on  this  topic  :  The  treafurcr  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  though  he  allowed,  that  any  herefy  might  be 
reprcflcd  by  parliament  (a  conceffion  which  feems  to  have 
been  rafli  and  unguarded  ;  ilnce  the  ad,  invefting  the 
crown  with  the  fupremacy,  or  rather  recognizing  that 
prercjintivc,  gave  the  fovereign  full  power  to  reform  all 
herefscs),  yet  he  afiirmed,  that  it  belonged  to  the  queen 
alone,  as  head  of  the  church,  to  regulate  every  queftion 
of  ceremony. in  worfhip^  The  comptroller  feconded 
this  argument ;  infided  on  the  extent  of  the  queen's  pre- 
rogative ;  and  faid  that  the  houfe  might,  from  former 
examples,  have  taken  warning  not  to  meddle  with  fticli 
matters.  One  Pi  (lor  oppofed  thefe  remonftrances  of  the 
courtiers.    He  v«-as  fcand;;lizcd,  he  faid,  that  affairs  of 
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Elizabeth. 

fuch  infinite  confequence  (namely,  kneeling  and  making  ^ 
the  fign  of  the  crofs)  fhould  be  pafled  over  fo  Iic:htly.  v_ 

Thef^  queflions,  he  added,  concern  the  fi'.Ivation  of  louls, 
and  intercil  every  one  more  deeply  than  the  nionarc'ny  of 
the  whole  world.    I'his  caufc  he  fhcwcd  to  be  the  caufe 
of  God  ;  the  relt  were  all  but  terrene,  yea  trifles  in  com- 
parifon,  call  them  ever  fo  great :  Subfidles,  crowns, 
kingdoms,  be  knew  not  what  weight  they  had,  when  * 
laid  in  the  balance  with  fubjec^s  of  fuch  unfpeakable 
importance  *•    Though  the  zeal  of  this  member  feems 
to  have  been  approved  of,  the  houfe,  overawed  by  the 
prerogative,  voted  i:poii  the  qucftion,  that  a  p.cLitiou 
ftiouM  be  prefentcd  to  her  niiijeftv,  for  her  licence  to  pro- 
ceed farther  in  this  bill ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  chat  they 
ihouldftop  all  debate  or  rcafonlng  concerning  it*. 
.  Matters  would  probably  have  reded  here,  had  not 
the  queen  been  fo  highly  offended  with  Stricland's  pre- 
fumption,  in  moving  the  bill  for  reformation  of  the 
liturgy,  that  ihe  fummoned  him  before  the  council,  and 
prohibited  him  tlicnceforth  from  appearing  in  the  houfe 
of  commons       This  act  of  power  was  too  violent  even 
for  the  fubmilSve  parliament  to  endure.    Carlcton  took 
notice  of  the  matter;  complained  that  the  liberties  of  the 
houfe  were  invaded;  obferved  that  Stricland  was  not  a 
private  man,  but  reprefented  a  multitude ;  and  moved, 
diat  he  might  be  fent  for,  and,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
any  offence,  might  anfwer  for.it  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe, 
which  he  infinuated  to  be  the  only  competent  tribunal  \ 
Yelvcrton  enforced  the  principles  of  liberty  with  flill 
greater  boldnefs.    He  faid,  that  the  precedent  was  dan- 
gerous :  And  though  in  this  happy  time  of  lenity,  among 
ib  many  good  and  honourable  perfonages  as  were  at  pre«- 
fent  inve^ed  with  authority,  nothing  of  extremity  or 
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Injury  was  to  be  apprehended  ;  yet  ttltf  times  might  altef ; 
what  now  is  permitted,  might  hereafter  be  conftrued  as 
duty;  and  might  be  enforced  even  on  the  ground  of  the 
prefent  permiffion.  He  added,  that  all  matters  not 
treafonable,  or  which  implied  not  too  much  derogation  of 
the  imperial  crown,  mighty  Without  offence,  be  inttoduced 
into  parliament }  where  every  queiHon  that'  cohceroed  the 
community  muflr  be  confidered^  and  where  even  the  right 
of  the  crown  itlelf  muft  finally  be  determined.  He 
remarked,  that  men  fat  not  in  that  houfe  in  their  private 
capacities,  but  as  ele£led  by  their  country  ;  and  though 
it  was  proper,  that  the  prince  fhould  retain  his  prerogative^^ 
yet  Was  that  prerogative  limited  by  law :  As  the  fovcreign 
could  not  of  himfelf  make  laWs,  neither  could  he  break- 
tfaem,  merdy  from  his  own  authority 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,-  and  gene*; 
rous ;  but  the  open  aflertiOn  of  them  was,  at  this  time^ 
fomewhat  new  in  England  :  And  the  courtiers  were  more 
warranted  by  prefent  pradllce,  when  they  advanced  a 
contrary  dodrine.  The  treafurer  warned  the  houfe  to  be 
cautious  In  their  proceedings  \  neither  to  venture  farther 
than  their  afliired  warrant  might  extend,  nor  baseard 
their  good  opinion  with  her  majefly  in  any  doubtful  caufir. 
The  mebiber,  he  fatd,  who(e  attendance  they  requited, 
Vas  riot  rcftrained  on  account  of  any  liberty  of  fpeech,  but 
for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  houfe againft  the  prerogative 
of  the  queen ;  a  temerity  which  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 
And  he  concluded  with  obferving^  that  even  fpeeches^ 
made  in  that  houfe,  had  been  queffioned  and  examined  by 
the  foverei^ri^*  Cieere,  another  .member^  jreiharked, 
that  the  (bveielgn's  pirerogative  is  not  fo  muth  as  difputi 
able,  and  that  thtf  iafety  of  the  queen  U  cfo  fafety  of  fbe 
fubjed.  He  addedy  that,  in  queftions  of  divinity,  every 
man  was  for  his  inftru<Stion  to  ref>air  to  his  ordinary  ^  and 
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obfenred)  that  in  hh  roembry,  he  knew  a  man,  who,  ia    '57  >• 
the  fifth  of  the  prefeht  queen,  had  been  called  to  account 
for  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe*   But  left  this  example  fliould 
be  deemed  too  recent,  he;  would  inform  theili,  from  the 

parliament  rolls,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Heni  y  V,  a  bifhop 
was  committed  to  prifon  by  the  king's  command,  on 
account  of  his  freedom  of  fpeech;  and  the  parliament  pre- 
fumed  not  to  go  farther  than  to  be  humble  fuitorSfor  him: 
In  the  fubfequent  reign  the  fpeaker  himfelf  was  committed* 
with  another  member;  and  the  hou(e  found  no  other 
remedy  than  a  like  fubmiflive  application*  He  adviled 
the  houfe  to  have  rccourfc  to  the  fame  expedient;  and  not 
to  prefumc  either  to  fend  for  their  member,  or  demand 
him  as  of  right  ^.  During  this  fpeech,  thofe  members  of 
the  privy-council  who  fat  in  the  houfe  whifpered  toge- 
ther;  upon  which  the  fpeaker  movcfd,  that  the  houfe 
ihould  make  ftay  of  all  farther  {N'oceedings :  A  motion^ 
which  was  imniediatdy  complied  with.  The  queen^ 
finding  that  the  experiment  which  (he  had  made  was 
likely  to  excite  a  fi;reat  ferment,  faved  her  honour  by  this 
filence  of  the  houfe  j  and  left  the  qu^ltion  mi:;ht  be  re- 
fumed,  (he  fent  next  day  to  Stricland  her  pcrmiliion.to  * 
give  his  attendance  in  parliament  ^. 

NotwitHstanDxnc  this  rebuke  frofti  the  throne^  the 
sceal  of  the  commons  ftill  engaged  them  to  continue  the 
difcuffion  of  thofe  other  bills  which  regarded  religion  $ 
but  they  were  interrupted  by  a  ftill  more  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding of  the  queen,  in  which  the  lords  condefcendcd 
to  be  her  inftruments.  This  houfe  fent  a  meflagc  to 
the  commons,  defiring  that  a  committee  might  attend 
them.  Some  mdmbers  were  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  and  the  tipper  houfe  informed  them,  that  the 
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P. .  queen's  majefty,  being  informed  of  the  articles  of  reform* 
ation  which  they  had  canvafled,  approved  of  theo^  ia- 
tended  to  publUb  theip,  and  to  make  the  biihops  execute 
.tbem»  by  virtue  of.  her  royal  authority,  as  fupceme  bead 
of  the  church  of  England:  But  that  flie  would  not  pcf^- 
mit  them  to  be  treated  of  in  parliament^.  The  houie, 
though  they  did  not  entirely  flop  proceedings  on  account 
of  this  injuncStion,  feem  to  have  been  nowife  offended  at 
fuch  haughty  treatment^  and  in  the  iHue  all  the  bilU 
came  to  nothing. 

.  A  MQTXON9  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a  puritan,  agsunft 
ftft  exclttfive  patent  gvanted  to  a  company  of  merchants  in 
-JBriflol-'*,  gave  alfo  occaiion  to  feveral  femarkablc  inci- 
dents.   The  queen,  ibme  days  after  the  motion  was 

iiiac  c,  fent  orders  by  the  mouth  of  the  fpeaker,  com- 
muiiding  the  houfe  to  fpend  little  time  in  motions,  and 
10  avoid  long  fpceches.  All  the  members  underitood, 
that  fhe  had  been  offended,  becaufe  a  matter  had  been 
moved,  which  Teemed  to  touch  her  prerogatives  Fleet- 
wood accordingly  fpoke  of  this  delicate  fubjeft.  He 
obferved,  that  the  queen  had  a  pier«gadve  of  granting 
patents;  that  to  queftion  the  validity  of  any  patent  was 
to  invade  the  royal  prerogative ;  that  all  foreign  trade 
was  entirely  fubjecled  to  the  pleafure  of  the  fovereign  j 
that  even  the  Itatute,  whieh  gave  liberty  of  commerce^ 
admitted  of  ail  .probibidons  from  the  crown  ^  and  that 
tl^  prince,  when  he  granted  an  «iclufive  patent,  oi^y 
employed  the  power  yqfted  in  himj^  and.  prohibited 
others  from  deiUing  In  any  particular  l^rsK^ch  o£  com* 
mercCf  .  He  quoted  the  clerk  of  the  parliament's  book,  to 
prove,  that  no  man  might  fpeak  in  parliament  of  the  fta- 
tute  of  wills,  unlefs  the  king  firft  gave  licence  ;  bccaufc 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  wards  was  thereby  touched. 
Heihewedlikewife  the  ftalutes  of  Edward  I.  Edward  III. 
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And  Henry  IV*  with  a  iaving  of  the  prerogative.  And  c  h  a 
in  Edward  VL's  time,  the  protedor  was  applied  to^  for  u*»y-! 
bts  allowance  to  mention  matters  of  prerogative^  'S7i 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gallant  and  renowned 
fea-adventurer,  carried  thefe  topics  ftill  farther.  He  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  motion  made  by  Bell  to  be  a  vain 
device,  and  perilous  to  be  treated  of|  iince  it  tended  to 
the  derogation  of  the  prerogative  imperial,  which  who-^ 
ever  flioold  attempt  ib  much  as  in  fancy,  cmild  not^  he 
laid,  he  otherwiie  accminted  than  an  open  enemy.  For 
what  difference  is  there  between  faying,  that  the  queen 
is  not  to  ufe  the  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  faying  that 
fhe  is  not  queen  ?  And  though  experience  has  (hewn  fo 
much  clemency  in  her  majefty,  as  might,  perhaps,  make 
Aihje^  forget  their  dutyj  it  is  not  good  to  fport  or 
venture  too  much  with  princes.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  ^le  of  the  hare,  who,  upon  die  proclamation,  that 
all  homed  beafts  fliould  depart  die  court,  immediately 
ted,  left  his  ears  (hould  be  conftmed  to  be  horns;  and 
by  this  apologue  he  feems  to  inflnuate,  that  even  thofe 
who  heard  or  peimitted  fuch  dangerous  fpecches,  would  • 
not  themfelves  be  entirely  free  from  danger*  He  defired 
them  to  beware,  left,  if  they  meddled  farther  with  thefe 
matters,  the  queen  might  look  to  her  own  power ;  and 
finding  herfelf  able  to  fupprefs  their  challenged  liberQr, 
and  to  exert  an  arbitrary  audiority,  might  imitate  the 
example  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who,  as  he  termed  ity 
delivered  the  crown  from  wardfhip'. 

THoacH  this  fpeech  gave  fome  difguft,  no  body,  at 
the  time,  replied  any  thing,  but  that  Sir  Humphrey  mif- 
took  the  meaning  of  the  houie,  and  of  the  member  who 
made  the  ^motion :  They  never  had  any  other  purpof^ 
than  to  rcfKfent  their  grievances^  in  due  and  leemly 
fimoy  unto  her  majefly.    But  in  a  fUhfequent  debate^ 
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CHAP.  Peter  Wcritworth,  a  man  of  a  fuperior  free  fpirit,  czWet 
n_  '_  '_  .  that  fptrech  an  infiilt  on  the  houfc;  noted  Sir  Humphrey's 
1571.  difpofition  to  flatter  r.nd  fawn  on  the  prince  ;  compared 
him  to  the  camelcon,  which  can  chi^nge  itfelf  into  all 
colours,  except  white;  and  recommended  to  the  houfe, 
a  dtie  care  of  liberty  of  fpeech  ;  and  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament*^.  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  mottoir 
again  (I  the  exclufive  patent  bad  no  eflfe£^.  Bdl,  the 
member  who  firft  introduced  it,  was  fent  for  b)r the*  coun- 
cil, and  was  feverely  reprimanded  for  his  temerity.  He 
ri.-ti!rncd  to  the  hcufc  with  fuch  an  amazed  countenance, 
th;:.t  al!  the  iricniDcrs,  well  iitformcd  of  the  reafon,  were 
D-rucIc  with  terror  J  and  during  ionic  time,  no  one  durft 
rife  to  fpeak  of  any  matter  of  importance,  for  fear  of  giv- 
ing ofTence  to  the  queen  and  the  council.  Even  after  the 
fears  of  the  commons  were  fomewhar  abated,  the  mem- 
bi-rsj  fpoke  with  extreme  piiecautioxr ;  and  "by  employing 
mod  of  their  difcourfe  in  preambles  and  apologies,  they 
Ihcwcd  their  confciciis  terror  of  the  rod  which  hang  over 
thcni.  XVhercvcr  any  delicate  point  was  touched,  though 
ever  fo  gently;  nay  fcemed  to  be  approached,  though  at 
ever  fo  greafa  diflnncc,  the  whifpcr  ran  about  the  houie, 
"  The  queen  will  be  ofiended  i  the  council  will  be  ex- 
•*  tremcly  difpleafed:"  And  by  thefc  furmifcs  metl  were 
warned  of  the  danger  to  which  they  expofed  themTelves; 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  parent,  which  the  queen  de- 
fenc'cd  with  fuch  imperious  violence,  was  contrived  for 
the  pront  of  four  courtiers,  and  was  attended  with  the 
utter  ruin  of  fcven  or  eight  thoufand  of  her  induilrious> 
fubjeds*.' 

S9th  :,:av,  '  Txit?s,  every  thing,  which  pafled  the  two  beufes,  was 
extremely  refpsdful  and  fubmiffive;  yet  did  the*  queen 
think  It  incumbent  on*  her,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  (cC' 

ilon,  to  cl.ctk,  and  that  v^ith  great  i'everity,  thofe  feeble 
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clForts  of  liberty,  which  had  appeared  in  the  motions  .-and  C  h  a  p. 
speeches  of  feme  members.    The  lord  keeper  told  the  ^  /  _f 

commons,  in  her  majcliy's  name,  that,  though  the  ma-  JS/t*  . 
jority  of  the  lower  houfe  had  {hewn  themfeives  in  their 
proceedings  dii'creet  and  dutiful,  yet  a  tew  of  thc;n  hiid 
i^ifcovered  a  contrary  character,  and  had  juHly  merited 
■the  reproach  of  audacious,  arrogant,  and  prefumptuous : 
Contrajry  to  their  duty,  both  as  AibjeiSts  and  parliament* 
•men,  nay  contrary  to  the  .cxprefs  injun^iorfs  given  them 
4toai  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  feffion ;  injunc- 
tions, which  it  miglit  well  become  thrm  to  have  hcttcT 
attended  to;  they  had  ptcfunu-d  to  call  in  ([i;v'li:ion  her 
majefty's  grants  and  prerogatives.  But  herma;rft«'  wa-rns^ 
them,  that,  fmce  they  thus  wilfully  forget  themfeives, 
thqr  are»otherw.iie  to  be  admoniibed :  Some  other  fpecies 
of  correi^ion  mud  be  found  for  them 9  iince  neither  the 
commands  of  her  m^tjcfly,  nor  the  example  of  their  wtfer 
brethren,  can  reclaim  their  audacious,  arrogant,  and  pre- 
fumptuous  tollv,  by  which  they  are  thtis  led  to  mcJdle 
•with  wliat  nowiiu  beloni^s  to  ti»cn\  and  what  lies  beyond 
the  compafs  of  their  underftanding''* 

Ik  all  thefe  tranfadions  appears  clearly  the  opinion 
which  Elizabeth  had  entertained  -of  the  duty  and  autho« 
rity  of  parliaments.  They  were  not  to  carivafs  lEiny  mat^ 
ttrs  of  ftate  ?  Still  lefs  were  they  to  medcfle  with  the 
church.  QuclUons  of  cither  kind  were  far  above  their 
reach,  and  were  appr<ipriated  to  the  prince  alone,  or  to 
thofe  councils  and  mini  iters,  with  whom  he  was  pleafcd 
to  entrufl  them.  What  then  was  the  office  of  parlia- 
ments i  They  might  give  diredions  for  the  due  tanning 
of  leather,  'or  milling  of  cloth  $  for  the  prefervatbn  of 
fheafants  and  partridges ;  for  the  reparation  of  bridges 
and  highways  5  for  the  punifhment  of  vagabonds  or  com- 
Wii^  hjeggars.    Regulations  concerning  the  police  i>f  the 
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CRAP  country  came  properly  under  their  infpe^^lon ;  and  the 
^  *  P  laws  of  this  kind  which  they  prefcrlbcd,  had,  if  not  a 
Ii7**  greater,  yet  a  more  durable  authority,  than  thofe  which 
were  derived  folely  froia  the  proclamations  of  the  fove- 
reign.  Precedents  or  reports  could  fix  a  rule  for  dectiiont 
in  private  property,  or  the  puntihiiient  of  crimes ;  but  no 
alteration  or  innovation  in  the  municipal  law  could  pro* 
ceed  from  any  other  iburce  than  the  parliament;  nor 
would  the  courts  of  juftice  be  induced  to  change  their 
efbblifhed  praAice  by  an  order  of  council.  But  the  moft 
acceptable  part  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  the 
granting  of  fubfidies  j  the  attainting  and  punifliing  of  the 
obnoxious  nobility^  or  any  minifter  of  (late  after  his  fsdl  ^ 
the  countenancing  of  fuch  great  efforts  of  power,  as 
might  be  deemed  to^what  exceptionable,  when  they  pfo« 
cecded  entirely  from  the  fovereign.  The  redreft  of  griev- 
ances was  fometimes  promifed  to  the  people;  but  feldora 
could  have  place,  while  it  was  an  eftabliHied  rule,  that 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  muft  not  be  abridged,  or  fo 
much  as  queftioned  and  examined  in  p;irliament.  Even 
though  monopolies  and  exclulive  companies  had  already 
reached  an  enormous  height,  and  were  every  day  encreaf- 
ing,  to  the  deilnidion  of  all  liberty,  and  eieti|i£tion  of  aU 
induftryf  it  was  criminal  in  a  member  to-piopofii,  i*  tbo  % 
moft  dutiful  and  r^ular  nander,  a  parljaneiitary  appUca* 
tion  againft  any  of  ^em« 

These  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept  fecret  by 
Elizabeth,  or  fmoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances  or  - 
plaufible  pretences.  They  were  openly  avowed  in  her 
fpecches  and  mcfiages  to  parliament  $  and  were  accom- 
.  panifd  with  all  the  haughtinefi,  nay  fom^m«s  bittemefs, 
of  expreffion,  which  die  meaneft  fervant  could  look  for 
from  his  offended  mafter.  Yet  notwithftanding  this  con- 
fludt,  Elizabeth  continued  to  be  the  mofl  popular  fove- 
*  rpi^a  that  ^ver  fwaycd  the  fccp^rc  of  England  i  b^cauTe 
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4hto  Bunlms  of  her  reign  were  conformable  to  the  prin-  ^ 
ciplesof  the  timeSy  and  to  the  opinion  generally  entertain-  j 
«d  with  regard  to  the  conftitution.   The  continued  en«  .  >57'* 

croachments  of  popular  aflemblies  on  Elizabeth's  fiic- 
ceflbrs  have  fo  changed  our  ideas  in  thcfc  n^attcrs,  that 
the  paflages  above  mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  cu- 
rious, and  even  at  iail  furprifing;  but  they  were  lb  little 
fmarked,  during  the  -time,  that  neither  Camden,  though. 
acontraupcwary  writer,  nor  anf  odier  faiftorian,  haa  taken 
aay  notice  of  them.  So  abfolute,  indeed,  was  the  an*, 
ihority  of  the  crown»  that  the  precious  fpark  of  liberty 
had  been  kindled,  and  was  preferved,  by  the  puritans 
alone;  and  it  was  to  this  feci,  whofc  principles  appear  To 
frivolous  and  habits  fo  ridiculous,  that  the  Lnglifli  owe 
the  whole  freedom  of  their  coniluution.    Actuated  by 
that  zeal  which  belongs  to  Innovators,  and  by  the  cou- 
lage  which  emhuitarm  infpnea,  they  hasasded  the  utmoft 
indignation  «f  their  ibvereign ;  and  employing  all  their 
tndaflry  to  be  cdei^^  into  parliament;  a  matter  not  dtf'- 
icult)  while  a  feat  was  rather  regarded  as  a  burthen  than 
'an  advantage  ' ;  they  fivii  accjuircJ  a  majority  in  that  nf- 
fembly,.  and  then  obtained      ai'cendant  over  the  church- 
aad  monarchy. 

The  foUowing  wcie  the  principal  laws  eno&ed  thi» 
Mqq.  It  w«8  dnctod  treafon,  during  the  life. time  of 
ibe  queen,  to  afirm,  that  ihe  was  not  the  lawful  fove-. 
rrign^  or  that  any  other  poflefled  a  preferable  title,  or  tha* 
ihe  was  a  heretic,  fchifmatic,  or  infidel,  or  that  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  cannot  limit  and  determine  the  right  of  the 
crown  and.ihe  fucceilor  thereof;  Tooiaintairi  in  writing 
or  printiiigy  that  any  perfon,  except  the  natural  ijue  of 
her  body,  is  or  ought  to  he  the  queen's  heir  or  fucoeiflbr, 
iiihje^  the  perfon,  and  aH  his  abettors,  for  the  firft  of- 

*  It  appeared  thii  fellion,  that  a  bribe  of  four  pcundi  had  been  given  to  a 
mayor  for  a  feat  in  parliament.  D'Ewe»,  p.  jSi.  It  ti  probable,  that  the 
ncm^  bad  no  other  ficw  tlun  the  privilege  of  being £rc<  hum  arrefts. 
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c  IT  A.P^  fenccy  to  imprironment  during  a  year,  and 'to  the  forfoi-f ' 
^  ^^^^        goods :  The  fecond  oSemoc  fiibje£led 

»57'-  them  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunirc'".  This  law  was 
plainly  levelied  againfl  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  parti - 
zans  ;  and  iir< plied  an  avowal,  that  Elizabeth  never  in- 
tended to  declare  her  fucccfior.  It  may  be  poted^  that- 
the  ufual  phrafe  of  ktvful  ijite^  which  the  parliament 
thought  indecent  towards  the  queen,  as  if  flie  couU  he 
ilippofed  to  have  any  other,  was  changed  into  that  of  uni— 
tural  iffite.  .  But  this  iteration  was  the  Iburce  of  plea^ 
fantry  during  the  time  ;  and  ibnne  rufpe6^ed  a  deeper  de. 
fign,  as  if  Lcicefter  intended,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  da- 
inife,  to  produce  foine  baiiard  pf  his  ownj>  and  SiBitai 
that  he  was  her  offspring". 

It  was  alfo  enacted,  that  whofoever  by  bulls  ibould 
puhliih  abfolutions  or  other  refcripts  of  the  pope,  or 
ih6uld,  by  means  of  them,  reconcile  any  .  mim  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  fuch  offenders,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
were  fo  reconciled,  fhould  be  guilty  of  treafon.  7'he 
penalty  of  a  premunire  was  impofed  on  every  one  who 
imported  any  Agnus  De'i^  crucifix,  or  fuch  other  imple* 
meut  of  fuperiluion,  couiecrated  by  the  pope***  The 
former  laws  againft  ufury  were  enforced  by.anewfia-v 
tilted  A  fupply  of  one  fubiidy  and  two .fifceenthsi  wa$ 
granted  by  parliament.  The  ^queen,  as  ihe  was  ^eler* 
mined  to  yield  to  them  none  of  her  ppwer,<  was  very  cau<v 
tious  m  afleing  them  for  any  fupply.  She  endeavoured, 
cither  by  a  rigid  frugality  to  make  her  ordinary  revenues 
iuliicc  for  the  neceiliiies  of  the  crown,  or  fhe  employed 
her  prerogative,  and  procured  money  by  the  grantiog  .of . 
patents,  m^nppolies,  or  by  fome  fuch  ruiniNit  tas^m 
dienr. 

Though  Elizabeth  poflefled  iuch  uncontronledautho* 
rity  over  her  parliaments,  and  fuch  cxtenfive  influence 

«•  13  Cl'S.  C.I.           ■  Camdes,  p.  ^36*  013  Elig.  c.  s. 
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pvor  her  people;  though  during  a  courfe  of  4lhirteeii  ^  \^^* 
years,  (he  had  maintained  the  public  trantcfaiDity,  which       ,  _j 

was  only  interrupted  by  the  hafty  and  ill -concerted  infur-  I57»« 
re6tion  in  the  north;  fhe  was  ftill  kept  in  great  anxiety, 
and  felt  her  throne  perpetually  totter  under  her.  The 
violent  cpminotions  excited  in  France  and  the  Low 
Ccnntries,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  feemed  in  one  view  to 
fecure  her  againft  any  difturbance;  but  they  ferved,  on. 
9iore  refledicii)  to-  inftru£l:  her  in  the  danger  of  her  fitua- 
tioR, .  when  ihe  remarlred  that  England,  no  lefs  than 
thefe  neighbouring  countries,  contained  the  feeds  of  in- 
teftinc  difcord  ;  the  differences  of  religious  opinion,  and 
the  furious  iptolerance  aqd  apimofity  of  the  oppofit^  fee- 
t^rics. 

The  league,  formed  at  Bajronne  in  1566  for  the  ex-  cifU  wm 
termination'of  the  proteftants,  had  not  been  concluded  (o  ^^'vi^ 
lecretly  bot' intelligence  of  it  had  reached  Conde,  Co- 
ligni,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugonots ;  and  find- 
ing that  the  mcafures  of  the  court  agreed  with  their 
fulpicions,  they  determined  to  prevent  the  cruel  perfidy 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  Arike  a  blow  before  the  catholics 
were  aware.of  the  danger.  The  hugonots,  though  dif- 
perfed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind  of  feparate 
empire;  andbeinfg  dofely united,  as  well  by  their  reli- 
gious  <cea];  as  by  the  dangers- to  which  they  were  perpe- 
tually expofed,  they  obeyed,  with  entire  fubmiffion,  the 
orders  of  their  leaders,  and  were  ready  on  every  fignal  to 
fly  to  arms.  The  king  and  queen  mother  wcreJiviiig  in 
great  fecurity  at  Monceaux  10  Brie;  when  they  found 
themfelvos  furiOunded  by  proteftant  troops,  which  had 
IsGredy  marched  tiiither  frcm  all  quarters ;  and  had  not  a 
body  of  Swifs  come  fpeedily  to  their  relief,  and  condu^M 
them  with  great  intrepidity  to  Paris,  they  muft  have 
fallen,  without  rcfiftance,  into  the  hands  of  the  malcon- 
tents.  A  battle  was  afterwards  fought  in  the  plains  of 
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c  H  AP.  St#  Dcamiili  wbcifb  though  the  old  donAftUe  Moitao<. 
^   L  _j  rency,  the  g<— nil  ttf  Ihft  catholics,  was  kilkdcMiihatuig 


J57V    brtvtly  St  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  hngoirats  were 

finally  defeated.  Conde,  colIe£^itig  his  broken  forces^ 
and  receiving  a  ftrong  reinforcement  from  the  German 
proteftants,  appeared  again  in  the  field ;  and  laying  fiege 
to  Chartres,  a  pbuce  of  great  importance)  oh%ed  the- 
court  to  agree  So  a  new  accommodatioii. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animofitjrof  tholh  rdligioiiUbi 
that  even  had  the  leaders  on  both  fides  bom  erer  ib  fis- 
cere  in  their  intentions  for  peace,  and  repofed  rrer  fa 
much  confidence  in  each  other,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  retain  the  people  in  tranquillity;  much  more, 
where  fuch  extreme  jealoufy  prevailed,  and  where  the 
court  employed  ever}*  pacification  as  a  fnare  for  theur  ene- 
mies. A  plan  was  laid  for  fetzing  the  perfim  of  the 
prince  and  admiral  (  who  narrowly  efcaped  to  Aodiclk^ 
and  fummoned  their  partisans  to  ^eir  affiftance^.  The 
civil  wars  were  renev/ed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and 
the  parties  became  Hill  more  exafperated  againft  each 
other.  The  young  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king, 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  catholics ;  and  fiuight^  in 
1569^  a  great  battle  at  Jarnac  with  the  bugonels^  wbm 
the  prince  of  Conde  was  kiUedy  and  his  armj  defriaid. 
This  difcomfituie^  with  the  lofs  of  great  a  leader,  ne. 
duced  not  the  hugonots  to  defpair.  The  admiral  ftill 
fupported  the  caufe;  and,  having  placed  at  tfiehead  of  the 
proteftants  the  prince  of  Navarre,  then  lixteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  he  encouraged  die 
party  rather  to  perifli  bravely  in  the  ficid,  than  ignomi- 
aipuily  by  the  hands  of  the  exccataoneiu   Hr  cdMsd 


fudh  aumbfjrsy  f»  determined  to  endure' every  extfemiigs 
that  he  was  coabjid  to  make  head  agaisft  the  dnk»  of 
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Anjou ;  and  being  ftrengthened  by  a  new  ninlbrcen^t  C  H  A  P# 

of  Germans,  he  obliged  that  prince  to  retreat  and  to  di-  ^_  ^  _j 
vide  his  forces.  •  . .  j^y,, 

CoLiGNi  then  laid  fiege  to  Poitiers ;  and  as  the  eyes 
ef  all  France  were  fixed  on  this  enterprize,  the  duke  of 
Guifey  emulous  of  the  renown  which  his  father  had  ac<^ 
quired  by  the  dcfeaoe  of  Metgs,  threw  himfelf  int^  the 
place,  and  fo  inifMted  the  garrifiui  by  hit  valour  and 
condu£b,  that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to.  raife  the  flege* 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  unrivaled  fame  and 
grandeur  afterwards  attained  by  this  duke  of  Guife. 
The  attachment  which  all  the  catholics  had  borne  to  his 
£ither,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  ion  |  and  men 
pleafed  themfelves  in  comparing  all  the  great  and  ihining 
qualities  which  feemed,  in  a  manner,  hereditary  in  that 
'fiunily.  Equal  in  affiibilify,  in  munificence^  in  addrefs, 
in  eloquence,  and  in  every  quality  virhich  engages  the 
3fFe6lions  of  men ;  equal  alfo  in  valour,  in  conduf^-,  in 
enterprize,  in  capacity;  there  Teemed  only  this  difference 
between  them,  that  the  Ton,  educated  in  more  turbulent 
times,  and  finding  a  greater  difTolution  of  all  law  and 
order,  mroeeded  the  father  in  ambition  and  temerity,  and 
was  engaged,  in  enterprises  ftill  more  deftrudive  to  the 
autherity  of  lus  Ibvereign,  and  to  the  repoie.of  his  mitive 
country. 

Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on  the  cIvH 
commotions  of  France,  was  nowife  pleafed  with  this  new 
rife  of  her  enemies  the  Guifes ;  and  being  anxious  for 
the  likte  p£  theproteilants,  wfaofe  intereib  vrere  connected 
with  her  own%  ilie  was  engaged,  notwtthfhnding  hef 
averfioB  from  all  rebelfion,  and  from  all  oppofition  to  the 
will  of  the  fovereign,  to  give  them  fecretly  fome  aflift- 
ance.  Befides  employing  her  authority  with  the  Ger- 
01^  princes^  ihc  knt  money  to  the  queen  of  Navairei 
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^  P-  received  fooie  jewels  as  pledges  for  the  loan.  And 
L       _j  fhe  permitted  Henry  Champemon  to  levy,  and  tranfport 

'57«»  over  into  France,  a  rcjimcnt  oF  a  hundred  p^entlemcn 
volunteers ;  amojig  whom  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  young 
n)an,  began  .to  diftinguini  himfeif  in  that  great  fchooi 
of  military  valour'.  The  admiral,  conflrained  by  the 
impatience  of  his  troo^»  and  by  the  difficulty  of  fubiHi** 
mg  them,  fought  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  battle  of 
Moncontour  in  Poi£loiJ»  where  he  was  wounded  and  dew 
feated.  The  court  of  France,  notwithftandtng  their  fre- 
quent experience  ot  the  obftinacy  of  the  hugonots,  and 
the  vigour  of  Coligni,  vainly  flattered  thernfelves  that 
(he  forc^  of  the  rebels  was  at  laft  Anally  annihilated;  and 
they  negleded  farther  preparations  againft  a  foe,  who, 
they  thought,  could  never  more  become  dangerous. 
][rh€y  were  furprifed  to  hear  that  this  leader  had  appear* 
ed,  without  difmay,  in  another  quarter  of  the  kingdom  $ 
had  encouraged  the  young  princes,  whom  he  governed, 
to  like  conltancy  :  had  alicmbled  an  army  ;  had  taken 
the  field  ;  and  was  even  flrong  enough  to  threaten  Paris. 
The  public  finances,  dimintihed  by  the  continued  difof. 
flers  of  the  kingdom,  and  wailed  by  fo  many  fruitlefs 
military  enterprises,  could  no  longer  bear  the  charge  of 
a  neifr  9irm$ip:i€nt;  and  the  Icing,  notwitbftanding  bis  ex* 
treme  animofity  againft  the  hugonots,  was  obliged,  in 
1570>  conchidc  an  accommodation  with  them,  to 
,  grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  paft  offences,  and  to  lea^w 
the  cdid^  for  liberty  of  conIcicnce#  • 

Though  a  pacification  w^s  feemlngly  concluded,  the 
•  mind  of  Charles' was  powife  reconciled  to  his  rebellious 
fubjedls ;  and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  foregoing, 
was  nothing  but  a  fnare,  by  which  the  peffidibus* court 
h:id  projected  to  deftroy  at  once,  without  danger,  all  its 
iorniidablc  enemies*    As  the  two  young  princes,  thp  ad- 

« 
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Hiiral,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugon'ots,  inftruaed  c  h 

hy  paft  experience,  difcovered  an  extreme  diftruft  of  the  ^^^S^,^ 

king's  intentions,  and  kept  themfdves  in  fecurity,  at  a  ^571. 

diftaiicc,  ail  pofTible  artifices  were  employed  to  remove 

their  apprchcnfions,  and  convince  them  of  the  fmccrity 

of  the  new  counfels  which  feemcd  to  be  cmbmced.  The 

terms  of  the  peace  were  religioufly  obferved  to  them  ;  the 

toleration  was  ftridly  maintained;  all  attempts  maJe  by 

the  zealous  CathoUcs  to  infringe  it,  n^ere  punifhed  witb 

feverity ;  office,  and  favours,  and  honours,  were  beilow^ 

ed  on  the  principal  nobility  among  the  proteftants ;  and 

the  king  and  council  every  where  declared,  that,  tired  of 

civil   diforders,   and  convinced  of  the  impoflihility  of 

forcing  men's  confciences,  they  were  thenceforth  deter- 

inined  to  allow  every  one  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion.. 

AmoNC  the  othef  artifices  employed  to  lull  the  pro- 
tefbnts  into  a  htsX  iecurity,  Charles  afFeded  to  enter  into^ 
clofe  connexion  with  Elizabeth ;  and  as  it  (eemed  not 
the  intereft  of  France  to  forward  the  union  of  the-twa 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  that  princefs  the  more  eafily 
flattered  herfelf  that  the  French  monarch  would  prefiT 
her  frieadihip  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  'J'lie  better 
to  deceive  her,  propoials  of  marriage  were  made  her  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou ;  a  prince  Whofe  youth,  beauty,  and 
reputation  for  valour  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
commend him  to  a  woman  who  had  appeared  not  alto- 
gether infenfible  to  thefe  endowments."  The  queen 
immediately  founded  on  this  ofilr  the  project  of  deceiving 
the  court  of  France  •  and  being  intent  on  that  artifice,  fhe 
hid  herfelf  the  more  open  to  be  deceived.  Negociations 
were  entered  kito  with  regard  to  the  marriage  ;  terms  of 
•tiie  contra^  were  propofed ;  difficulties  ftarted  and  re« 
moved;  and  the  two  courts,  equally  infinco'e,  though 
not  equally  culpable,  feemed  to  approach  every  day  nearer 
toeach  other  in  their  demands  and  conceflions.  The  great 

obitacle 
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CHAP,  obftacle  feemed  to  lie  in  adjuftino;  the  difference  of  reli- 
^       _r  gion;  becaufe  Elizabeth,  who  recommended  toleration  to 
1571*    Charles,  was  deteimined  not  to  grant  it  in  her  own  do- 
minions, not  even  to  her  huiband  $  and  the  duke  of  Anjou| 
feemed  unvHUing  to  fubmit,  for  the  fake  of  intereft,  to 
the  difbonour  of  anapoftaqr^ 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed  (6 
much  in  any  contrivances  as  in  thofe  which  were  con- 
joined with  her  coquetry;  and  as  her  chara6ter  in  this 
particular  'was  generally  known,  the  court  of  France 
thought  that  they  might,  without  danger  of  forming 
any  final  condufion,  venture  the  fartber  in  their  concef- 
lions  and  ofiers  to  her.  The  queen  alfo  had  other  motives 
for  difllmulation.  Befides  the  advantage  of  difcouraging 
Mary*s  partizans,  by  the  profpefl  of  an  alliance  between 
France  and  England,  her  fituation  with  Philip  demanded 
her  utmoft  vigilance  and  attention  3  and  the  violent 
authority  eftabliibed  in  the  Low  Countrks,  made  bee 
defirous  of  fortifying  her(cdf  eyen'with  the  bare  appearance 
of  a  new  confederacy* 
AflTainof  The  theological  controverlies  which  had  long  agitated 
Sentries.  ^"''^P^*  ^^^^  beginning,  penetrated  into  the  Low 
Countries ;  and,  as  thefe  provinces  maintained  an  extent ' 
live  commerce,  they  had  early  received  from  every  king- 
dom, with  which  they  correfponded,  a  tindure  of 
religious  innovation.  An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed 
which  bad  been  zealoufly  propagated  by  priefts,  and 
implicitly  receivfed  by  fovereigns,  that  herefy  was  clofely 
conne6led  with  rebellion,  and  that  every  great  or  vio- 
lent alteration  in  the  church  involved  a  like  revolution 
in  the  civil  government.  The  forward  zeal  of  the 
rtformers  would  feldom  allow  them  to  wait  the  confent 
of  tfa*  magiftrate  to  their  InnovatioM:  Tb^y  faccaoie lefs 


t  Camden,  p.  433,  Dftvila,  lib.  T.  DinoiPi  Gonjpklt  A&ba£Uor, 
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dutiful  when  oppofcd  and  punifhcd :  And  though  their  ^  P« 
pretended  fpirit  of  reafoning  and  enquiry  was,  ia  reality,  ^  ^ 
nothing  but  a  new  fpecies  of  iispUcit  faith,  the  prince  'i7<* 
took  tiie  9km ;  as  if  no  infiittitiotas  could  be  kcui»  from ' 
the  teisecity  of  their  leiearches.   The  emperor  Charles, 
who  propofed  to  augment  his  authority,  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  catholic  faith,  eafily  adopted  thefe  politi- 
cal principles ;  and  notwithfl-anding  the  limited  preroga- 
tive, which  he  poflelled  in  the  Netherlands,  he  publifhed 
the  moft  arbitrary,  fevcre,  and  tyrannical  edids  againft  - 
the  prot^ants;  and  he  took  care  that  the  execution  of 
Aem  ihould  be  no  lefs  violent  and.  fanguinary.   He  was 
neither  cruel  nor  bigoted  in  his  natural  dilpofitioa ;  yet 
an  hiftofien,  celebrated  for  moderatKm  and  caution,  has 
computed,  that,  in  the  feveral  pcrfecutions  promoted  by 
that  monarch,  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  perfons 
^iihed  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner     £ut  thefc  ^ 
levere  remedies,  far  from  anfwcring  the  purpofes  in* 
tended,  had  rather  fcrved  to  augment  the  numbm  as  well 
as  snl  of  the  reformers;  and  the  magiftratesof  the  feveial 
toms,  feeing  no  end  of  diofe  barbarous  executions,  felt 
their  humanity  rebel  againft  their  principles,  and  declined, 
any  farther  perfecution  of  the  new  doctrines. 

WiLEN  Phihp  fuccceded  to  his  father's  dominions,  tlie 
Flemings  were  juftly  alarmed  with  new  apprehenfions  } 
left  their  pripce^  obferving  the  lenity  of  the  magiftrates^ 
ihould  taJce  the  execution  of  the  edicts  from  fuch  remifs 
handsy  axid  (bould  e^blifh  the  inquilition  in  the  Low 
Countries,  accompanied  with  all  the  iniquities* and  bar- 
barities which  attended  it  in  Spain.  The  fevere  and  un- 
relenting chara<5ler  of  the  man,  his  profeflbd  attachment 
to  Spaniib  mannej;»»  the  inflej^ible  bigotry  of  his  princi- 

^  Grotii  Annal.  lib.  i.    Father  Paul,  another  great  authority,  computes 
Is  a  pafljge  aboTC  citcdi  that  50,000  pcrfom  were  put  t«  death  iaciic  Lo«r. 
GMitriet  at«ac. 
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P-  ples;  all  thcfe  circumftanccs  encreafed  their  terror  :  And 
when  he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a  known  inten- 
tion never  to  return,  the  difgufl  of  the  inhabitsKnts 
extremely  augmented ^  and  their  dread  of  thofe  tyrannicd 
orders  which  their  fovereigh,  furroundtd  with  S^iili 
niniilers,  would  ifltie  from  his  cabinet  at  Madrid*  He  left 
the  dutchefs  of  Parma,  govemefs  Of  the  LoW  Conntries  * 
and  the  plain  good  fenfe  and  good  temper  of  that  princefs, 
had  fhe  heen  entrufted  with  the  fole  power,  wouW  have 
preferved  the  rubmillion  of  thofe  opulent  provinces,  which 
were  loll  from  that  refinement  of  treacherous  and  barba- 
rous polities,  on  which  Philip  fo  highly  valued  himfelf. 
The  Flemings  founds  that  the  name  alone  of  regent 
remained  with  the  dutchefs ;  tiiat  cardinal  GnuiTille  en- 
tirely pofleiled  the  king's  confidence;  that  attempts  were 
every  day  made  on  their  liberties  ;  that  a  refolution  was 
taken  never  more  to  afi'emble  the  flates ;  that  new 
biihoprics  were  arbitrarily  erei^ed,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  perfecuting  edi£^s;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  muft  exped  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  province  under  the  Spanifli  monarchy*  The  dilcontents 
of  the  nobility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints  of  the 
gentry,  which  encouraged  the  mutiny  of  the  populace; 
and  all  orders  of  men  (bowed  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  revolt. 
Allbciations  were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  prefented, 
names  of  diftin£^ion  aflumed,  badges  of  party  difplayed ; 
and  the  current  of  the  people,  impdled  by  rdigious  zeal 
and  irritated  by  feeble  refiftance,  rofe  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  in  feveral  towns,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  they  made 
an  open  invafion  on  the  eftabKfhed  worfliip,  pillaged  the 
churches  and  monaflcrics,  broke  the  images,  and  com* 
mitted  the  moil  unwarrantable  diforders, 

Ths  wiiet'  part  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  prinee 
of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were 
alarmed  at  thefe  excefles,  to  which  their  own  difcontentt 
5  had 
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had  at  firft  given  countenance  ;  and  feconding  the  wlfdoni  CHAP, 
of  (be  governefs,  they  fupprcfled  the  dangerous  Infurrac-  .    _  1  a 
ttonti  pwiiihtd  the  rifigleader%  and  redoced  all  the  pto^  i57x» 
vinotsto  a  Aate  of  order  and  fttbmtfliim.   But  Philip  was 
not  contented  wi«b  the  re-eftaUilhnient  of  his  anctent  aa^ 
thority :  He  coniidered^  that  provinces  ib  remote  from  the 
feat  of  government  could  not  be  ruled  by  a  limited  pre- 
rogative ;  and  that  a  prince,  who  muft  intreat  ratlier  than 
command^  would  nece/larily,  when  he  refidcd  not  aanong^ 
the  people^  feel  every  day  a  diminution  of  his  power  and 
influence.    He  detemuned,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  the 
late  popular  diibrders,  as  a  pretence  for  entirely^boHftiiig 
the  privileges  of  the  Low  Country  provinces  s  and 
ruling  them  tbeacafordi  with  a  tnilitary  and  arhitra^rjf 

IJUthority.  '  " 

Ik  the  execution  of  this  violent  defign,  he  employed  a 
BMlli  who  was  a  proper  inflrument  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
a  tyrant* '  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  had  been 
nducaied  nandftamis ;  and  having  attained  a  confiunoiate 
k— wledgt  in  the  iliilitary  art,  hishahiti  led  htm  te  tranf- 
fer  int»  all  governnteat  the  §eiifttc  difcipline  of  a  camp, 
and  to  conceive  no  n^alufes  between  prince  and  fubjecf^, 
hutthofe  of  rigid  command  and  itriplicit  obedience.  Thfs 
genend,  in  1516^8,  conducted  from  Italy  to  the  Lo\^ 
Countries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Spaniards  y  -md  hlB 
nurowed  anioiofifiy  to  the  Flenungt)  wkh  his  known  cha<» 
raAer,  Aauok  that  whote  peqde:with  terror- and  oonAer'^ 
satum.  It  bcdoog^  not  toeairiiili»je£l  in  rdal^a  at  lenf^ 
thofe  violences  which  Alva^s  nateral  barbarity,  fteeM 
by  reflection,  and  aggravated  by  infolencc,  exercifed  on 
thoife  flourifiiing  provinces.  It  fufHces  to  fay,  that  all 
their  privileges,  tiie  gi£c  of  fo  many  priuces,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  fo  many  ages,  were  openly  and  ^prefsly 
aboltihed  by  edi^fc;  arbitrary  and  ^guinary  tribunals 
eroded  $  the  counts  £gmont  and  Horn,  in  ^ite  of  their 
•  Vw*  V.  D  great 
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c     A  H,  great  merits  and  pafl:  fervices,  brought  to  the  fcaffbid  j 
multitudes  of  all  ranks  thrown  into  confinement,  and* 


S57I*  thence  delivered  over  to  the  executioner ;  And  notwith- 
flanding  the  peaceable  fubmiffioif  of  all  men,  nothing 
was  heard  of  but  confifcation,  imprifonmcnt,  exile,  tor- 
ture, and  death. 

Elizabeth  was  equally  difpleafed  to  fee  the  progrefs 
of  that  fcheme,  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the  pro- 
teftantSy  and  to  obferve  the  ere<5lton  of  fo  great  a  mili- 
tary  power,  in  a  ftate  (ituated  in  fo  near  a  neighbour-' 
hoodi  She  gave  protie£tion  to  all  the  Flemifli  exiles  who 
took  ihelter  in  her  dominions;  and  as  many  of  thefe 
were  the  mofl:  induftrious  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  h.'d  rendered  that  country  celebrated  for  its  arts,  ftie 
reaped  the  advantage  of  introducing  into  England  fome 
ufeful  manufa(Stures,  which  were  formerly  unknown  In 
th at  kingdom.  Forefeeing  that  the  violent  government  of 
Alva  could  not  long  fubfift  without  exciting  fbme  commo- 
tion, ihe  ventured  to  commit  an  infult  upon  him,  which* 
ihe  would  have  been  cautious  not  to  hazard  againft  a  more 
eftabliflied  authority.  Some  Genocfe  merchants  had  en- 
gaged, by  contrad  with  Philip,  to  traiifport  into  Flanders 
the  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns;  and  the  vcf- 
fels,  on  which  this  money  was  embarked,  had  been  at- 
tacked in  the  Channel  by  fome  privateers  equipped  by  the 
French  Hugonots,  and  had  taken  ihelter  in  Plymouth 
and  Southampton.  The  commanders  of  the  Ihips  pre- 
tended, that  the  «ioney  belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain 
but  the  queen,  finding,  upon  enquiry,  that  it  was  the 
property  of  Genoefe  merchants,  took  pofleflion  of  it  as  a 
loan  ;  and  by  that  means  deprived  the  duke  of  Alva  of 
this  refource  in  the  time  of  his  greatcd  neceiiity.  Alva, 
in  revenge,  feized  all  the  Englilh  merchants  in  the  Low 
Countries,  threw  them  into  prifon,  and  confifcated  their 
effedls.   The  queen  retaliated  by  a  like  violence  on  the 
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i^leihiih  and  Spanifh  merchants ;  and  gave  all  the  Eng-  C  H  ^  P. 
Itfli  liberty  to  make  reprifals  on  the  fubje^ls  of  Philip.  , 

Thbse  dilFercmfe^  werd  afterwards  accommodated  by  *sn* 
treaty,  and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  mer< 

Chants:  But  nothing  could  repair  the  Icfs  which  Co 
well-timed  a  blow  infli^ilcd  on  the  Spanifh  e:overnment  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Alva,  in  want  of  money,  and  dread- 
ing the  immediate  mutiny  of  his  troops,  to  whom  great 
arrears  were  dad,  impofed  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  moft 
fuinous  taxes  on  the  people.  Hft  not  only  required  the 
hundredth  penny,  and  th6  twentieth  of  all  immoveable 
goods  :  He  alfo  demanded  the  tenth  of  all  moveable 
goods  on  every  fale  ;  an  abfurd  tyranny,  which  would 
not  only  have  deftroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  even 
have  reftrained  the  common  intcrcourfe  of  life.  The 
people  refufed  compliance  :  The  duke  had  recourfe  to 
his  ufual  expedient  of  the  gibbet :  And  thus  matters  came" 
ftill  nearer  the  laft  extremities  between  the  Flemings  and 
the  Spaniards 

All  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  revenge 
themfelves  for  her  infults,   had  naturally  recourfe  to 
one  policy,  the  fupporting  of  the  caufe  and  pretenlions 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  $  and  Alva,  whofe  meafures  were 
ever  violent,  foon  opened  a  fecret  intercourfe  with  that 
princeis.    There  was  one  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant, who  had  .redded  about  fifteen  years  in  London^ 
and  who,  whiles  he  condu£(ed  his  commerce  in  England, 
had  managed  all  the  correfpondence  of  the  «ourt  of  Rome 
with  the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry^.     Fie  had  been  Newcoa- 
thrown  into  prifon  at  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Nor-  t 
iolk  s  intrigues  with  Mary  had  been  difcovered ;  but  Nortulk. 
either  no  proof  was  found  againft  him,  or  the  part  which 
he  bad  a<^ed  was  not  very  criminal  3  and  h%  foon  after 

• 

*  Bentivogli*,  pait  I.  lib.  f  •  Ctrndtn,  p.  416.  «  Lciley,  f,  1x3, 

Stole  Trialf,  »ol.  i.  p.  87. 
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^*  recovered  his  liberty.  This  man,  zealous  for  the  cathow 
^  lie  faith,  had  formed  a  fcheme,  in  concert  with  the 
Spani/h  ambaflador,  for  fubverting  the  govefntnent,  by 
a  foreign  in vafion  and  a.domeftk  inrurred^Uoo  f  and  whei» 
he  comjniuMeated  hie  projed«  by  JetCer,.  to  Mary»  he 
found  thaty  as  iie  waa  now  fully  convinced  of  Eltia- 
beth's  artifices,  and  deTpaired  of  ever  recovering  her  au- 
thority,  or  even  her  liberty^  by  pacific  mealures,  fbe 
willingly  gave  her  concurrence.  The  great  number  of 
diicontentcd  catholics  were  the  chief  fourcc  of  their  hopes 
on  the  fide  of  England  *y  and  they  alfo  obfervedy  that 
the  kingdom  was,  at  that  time,  full  of  indi^nt  gentry 
chiefly  younger  brothers,,  who  having  at  prefent,  by  the 
late  decay  of  the  church,  and*  the  yet  languiihing  ftate 
of  commerce,  no  profpecl  of  a  livelihood  fuitable  to 
their  birth,  were  ready  to  throw  themfclves  into  any 
dcfpcratc  cntcrprize  > ,  But  in  order  to  infpirc  life  and 
courage  into  all  theie  malcontents,  it  was  rcquifite  that 
fome  great  nobleman  ihould  put  himfelf  at  their  head  $ 
and  no  one  appeared  to  ]K.odo}phi,  and  to  the  bifiiop  of 
'  Itofs,  who  entered  into  all  thefe  mtrigues,.  (b  proper, 
both  on  account  of  his  power  and  his  popularity,,  as ,  the 
dulce  of  Norfolk. 

This  nobleman,  when  releafcd  from  confinement  in 
the  l  ower,  had  given  his  promifc,  that  he  would  drop 
all  intercourfe  with  the  queen  of  Scots*;,  but  finding 
that  he  had  loft,  and,  as  he  feared,  beyond  recovery,  the 
confidence  and  ^vour  of  'Elisabeth,,  and  being  ftill,  in 
Ibme  degree,  reftrained  from  his  liberty,  he  was  tempt- 
ed, by  impatience  and  defpair,  to  violate  his  word,  and' 
to  open  anew  his  correl'pondcnce  with  the  captive  prin- 
cefe  A  promifc  of  marriage  was  renewed  between 
them  V  the  4Ukt  engsiged  to  enter  into  all  her  intereils 
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'and  as  his  remorfcs  gradually  diminiflied  in  the  courfc  of  C  H^h  P« 

thefe  tranTaiSlions,*  he  was  puHied  to  give  his  conTent  to  ^  ^  *  ,^ 

'Onterprizes  ftill  more  criminal.    Rodolphi's  plan  was,  >^7(« 

that  die  duke  of  Alva  ikould,  on  ibnie<^er  pretence^ 

aflemble  a  great  quantity  -ef  fiiipping  in  tbe  Low  Conn* 

tries ;  {k<m}d  transport  aMnkly  of  iix  ^ouf^ind  foot,  and 

four  thoufaiid  horfe,  into  England  4  ihould  land  them  at 

Harwich,  where  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  join  them 

with  all  his  friends  j   Ihould  thence  march  diredly  tq 

London,  and  oblige  the  queen  to  Submit  to  whatever 

^rms  the  conipirators  {hoMld  pleafe  to  impofe  upon 

iier  ^    Norfolk  exprefled  his  afl&nt  to  this  plan  |  and 

three  letters,  in  confequencc  of  it,  were  written  in  his 

«anie  by  Rodolphi,  one  to  Alva,  another  to  the  pope, 

tnd  a  third  to  the  king  of  Spain  5  but  the  duke,  appre  - 

henfive  of  the  danger,  rcfufcd  to  fign  them  ^    He  only 

fcnt  to  the  Spanifh  ambaflkdor  a  "Tervant  and  conftdeiit^ 

oamed  Barj(£r,  as  well  to  notify  his  concurrence  in  the 

plan,  as  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  tbefe  letters  j 

and  Rodolphi,  having  obtained  a  letter  of  credence  from 

the  ambai&dor,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Bruflels  and 

to  Rome.    The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope  embraced 

the  fcheme  with  alacrity:  Redolphi  inrorincd  N'orfolk  of 

their  intentions'^  :  And  every  tking  kcuicd  Lg  concur  in 

forwarding  the  undertaking, 

Norfolk,  notwithftauding  thefc  criminal  enterprizcs, 
had  never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  ibvereign,  his 
country,*  and  his  religion ;  and  though  he  had  laid  the 
plan  both  of  an  invaGon  and  an  infurredton,  he  ftill  flat- 
tered  himfelf,  that  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  would 
j  iiflify  the  violence  of  his  meafures,  and  that,  as  he  aimed 
at  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  the  queen  of  Scot<;,  and 
the  obtaining  of  Klizabcth's  confcnt  to  liis  marriage,  he 

k  L«flcy,  p.  »5J.     State  TriJs,  foi.  i.  p.  <?r,  S-.  c  Lefl«y» 

f»  ISS*         Caaaden,  p.  45*,  «i  Si^ie  i  nJj.  v«l,  i.  p.  53.^ 
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^  ^  A  P.  could  not  juftly  reproach  himfcif  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitOF% 
^  _  '  y  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  confidering  the  queen's  vi- 
4571.     gour  and  fpirit,  the  fcheme,  if  fuccefsful,  muft  finally 
have  ended  in  dethroning  her;  and  her  authority  was 
here  expofed  to  the  utmoft  danger. 

The  confpiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  efcaped  the  vigi- 
lance oF  Kiiz.ibcth,  and  that  of  fccrctary  Cecil,  who 
now  bore  the  title  of  lord  Bijr]ei!:h.  It  was  from  ano- 
ther attempt  of  Norrolk's,  that  they  firft  obtained  a  hint, 
which,  being  diligently  traced,  led  at  laft  to  a  full  difco- 
very.  Mary  had  intended*  to  fend  a  fum  of  money  -  to 
lord  Herries,  and  her  partisans  in  Scotland ;  and  Nor- 
folk undertook  to  have  it  delivered  to  Banntfter,  a  fer- 
vant  of  hi?,  at  that  time  in  the  north,  who  was  to  find 
fome  expedient  for  ccnvcyinf:  it  to  lord  Herrics  \  He 
entruited  the  inoncy  to  a  fcrvant  who  was  not  in  the 
fecret,  and  told  him,  tl.at  the  bag  contained  a  fum  of 
money  in  ftlver,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Bannifter 
with  a  letter :  But  the  fervant  conjecturing,  from  the 
weight  and  Aze  of  the  bag,  that  it  was  full  of  gold,  car- 
ried the  letter  to  Burleigh  ;  who  immediately  ordered 
Eannifter,  Barker,  and  Ilicford,  the  duke's  fccrctary,  to 
be.  put  under  arreft,  and  to  undergo  a  fcvere  examina- 
tion. Torture  made  them  confcls  the  whole  truth  j  and 
as  Hicford,  though  ordered  to  burn  all  papers,  had 
carefully  kept  them  concealed  under  the  mats  of  th^ 
duke's  chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  houfe,  full 
evidence  now  appeared  againft  his  matter «.*  Norfolk 
himfcIf,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  difcoveries 
made  by  his  fcrvants,  was  brougfit  before  the  council ; 
and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  a  full  con- 
feffion,  he  perliilcd.  in  denying  every  crime  with  wbicl^ 

•  Lelley,  p.  155,  '  Ibtd.  p.  169.     $tateTrialf,  yol.  t.  p.  S7, 

CamdcD,  p.  434.  Diggei,  p.  134. 137,  j^o.   St7|>e,  .toJ.  ii.  p.  8?., 
f  ttfley,  p.  173. 
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iie  was  charged.    The  queen  always  declared,  that,  if  C  ^  A  P, 
•he  had  given  her  this  proof  of  his  fincere  repentance,  -i^'^hI 
ihe  would  have  pardoned  all  his  former  offences  ^ ;  but  1571* 
iinding  him  obftinate,  (he  committed  him  to  the  Tower, 
^uid  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  his  trial.    The  bifliop 
of  Rofs  had,  on  fome  Aifpicion, '  been  committed  to 
cuftody  before  the  difcovery  of  Norfolk's  guilt ;  and 
'every  expedient  was  employed  to  make  him  reveal  his 
ihare  in  the  confpiracy.    He  at  firft  infifted  on  his  pri- 
vilege J  but  he  was  told,  that,  as  his  miftrefs  was  no 
longer  a  fovereign,  he  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  am- 
baffador,  and  that,  ev^n  if  that  charadier  were  allowed, 
it  did  not  warrant  him  in  confpiring  againft  the  fovereign 
at  whofe  court  he  refided  K    As  he  flill  refufed  to  an- 
fwer  interrogatories,  he  was  informed  of  the  confeffion 
made  by  Norfolk's  fervants  ;  after  which  he  no  longer 
fcrupled  to  make  a  full  difcovery;  and  his  evidence  put 
the  guilt  of  that  nobleman  beyond  all  queilion,    A  iury  ''^** 
ef  twenty-five  peers  unanimoufiy  paiTed  fentence  upon  Tiidof*' 
him.   The  trial  was  quite  regular,  even  according  to  Novfoik. 
the  ftrid  rules  obierved  at  prefent  in  thefe  matters ;  ex- 
cept that  the  witnefles  gave  not  their  evidence  in  court, 
and  were  not  confronted  with  the  prifoner  :    A  laudable 
pradice,  which  was  not  at  that  time  obferved  in  trials 
for  higb  treaibn^ 

The  queen  Hill  hefitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execu- 
tion, whether  that  fhe  was  really  moved  by  friendfhip 
and  compaflion  towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or 
that,  affedling  the  praifeof  clemency,  (he  only  put  on  th^ 
appearance  of  thefe  fentiments.  Twice  ihe  figned  a  war- 
rant for  his  execution,  and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  fen- 
tence ^  i  andthoughherminiftersandcounfellorspuihedher 

^  Ldkff  p.  I7S*  ^  IbU.  p.  tSg*  SpoCftroed,  k  CwfUg 
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to  rigour,  {he  flill  appemred  irrdoliits  and  undMermlned. 
After  four  months  befitation,  a  parlisunent  was  aflcm*. 
Wed  J  and  the  commons  addrefled  her,  in  ftrong  terms, 
for  the  execution  of"  the  duke ;  a  fandion  which,  when 
added  to  the  greatncfs  and  certainty  of  his  guilt,  would, 
/he  thought,  juftify,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  .  her 
«d  Jane,  feverity  againft  that  nobleman.  Norfolk  died  with  calm* 
neis  and  conftancyj  and  though  he  cleared  himielf  of 
any  diiloyal  inteni^oift  agalnft  the  queen's  authority,  he 
acknowledged  the  jufiice  of  the  fentence  by  which  he 
fulTered  K  That  we  may  relate  together  affairs  of  a  fimii- 
lar  nature,  we  ihall  mention,  that  the  earJ  of  Norchum* 
berland  being  delivered  up  to  the  queen  by  the  regent 
of  Scotland,  was  alfo,  a  few  Quwtbs  aftei^  brought  to 
the  fcafioJd  for  his  rebellion* 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  cither  the  occafion  or  tlw 
caufe  of  fill  thefe  difhirbances ;  but  as  (he  was  a  fovc- 
reign  princefs,  and  might  reafonably,  from  the  harfli 
treatment  which  fhe  had  met  with,  think  herfelf  en- 
titled to  ufc  any  expedient  for  her  relief,  Elizabeth  durft 
not,  as  yet,  form  any  refolution  of  proceedifl^  to  extiv.  ' 
mities  againft  her.  She  only  feqt  lord  Mawir,  Sir  Kstlph 
Sadler,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  and  Dr.  WiJibfl  to  expof- 
tulate  with  her,  and  to  demand  fiitisfeaion  for  all  thofe 
parts  of  her  conduct  which,  from  the  beginning  of  her 
life,  had  given  difpleafure  to  Elizabeth  :  Hcrall'uming  the 
arms  of  England,  rcfufing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, intending  to  marry  Norfolk  without  the  queen's 
confcnt,  concurring  in  the  northern  rebellion",  pradif- 
i«g  with  Rodolphi  to  engage  the  king  of  Spain  in  an 
invafion  of  Engbnd procuring  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
communication, and  allowing  her  friends  abroad  to  give 

1  Camden, p. 440.  Strype,  wl.ii,  App.  p.  aj.  m  Digges,  p.  ,6. 
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her  thf  title  of  qvetn  of  England.  Mary  juftificd  berfdf  C  a  a 
from  the  feveral  articles  of  the  charge,  either  by  den3nng  ^  ^  ^ 
the  facls  imputed  to  her,  or  by  throwing  the  blame  on  »57»» 
Qtliers".  3ut  the  queen  was  little  fatisfied  with  her 
apology  ;  Mid  the  parlianent  was  fo  enraged  againft  her, 
that  the  commons  made  a  dircA  application  for  fasr  im« 
mediate  trial  and  execution.  They  emplojwd  ibme  topics 
derived  from  pra£Uce  and  reafon,  and  the  laws  of  na«< 
tions ;  but  the  chief  ftrefs  was  laid  on  pafTages  and  cx# 
amples  from  the  Old  TeftamcntP,  which,  if  confidered 
as  a  general  rule  of  condu6l  (an  intention  which  it  is 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe),  would  lead  to  confequences  de* 
^\k€dv9  of  all  principles  of  humanity  and  morality* 
Matters  were  here  carried  farther  than  Elizabeth  intend*  • 
ed ;  and  that  prioeefs,  fatisfied  with  (hewing  Mary  the 
difpofition  of  the  aation,  fent  to  the  hovie  her  expreft 
commands  not  to  deal  any  farther  at  prefent  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  Scottifh  queen  Nothing  could  be  a  ftronger 
proof,  that  the  puritanical  interefl;  prevailed  in  the  houft^ 
than  the  intemperate  ufe  of  authorities  derived  from 
feripttire^  efpecially  from  the  Old  Teftament;  and  tho 
queen  was  ib  little  a  lover  of  that  fed,  that  (he  was  not  ^ 
likely  to  make  any  concei&on  merely  in  deference  to  theii* 
folicitadon.  She  (hewed,  this  feflion,  her  difapproba- 
tion  of  their  fchemes  in  another  remarkable  inftancc. 
The  commons  had  pafTed  two  bills  for  regulating  eccle- 
iiaitical  ceremonies  ^  but  (he  font  thiem  a  like  imperious 
meflage  with  her  ibrmer  ones  ;  and  by  the  terror  of  her 
prerogative,  (be  (lopped  «U  farther  proceeding  in  thole 
matters '  ^ 

But  though  Elisabeth  would  not  carry  matters  to 
fuch  eJttremities  againft  Mary,  as  were  recommended  by 
the  parliament,  ihe  was  alarmed  at  the  gr^at  intereft  and 

♦  CunUu,  p.  442.       ^    P  D'Ewes,  p.  to;,  zo8,  4  IbM. 
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*  ^^^^^^  fy^^'^^  princcrs,  as  well  as  her  clofe 

_       conne£^ions  with  Spain  ;  and  fhe  thought  it  nccLflary 
i57*'     both  to  cncrcafc  the  rigour  and  ftridtnefs  of  her  confine- 
ment, and  to  follow  maxims,  difi-erent  from  thofe  which 
fhe  had  hitherto  purfued,  in  her  management  of  Scot- 

Pcntch      land !.    That  kingdom  remained  ftiii  in  a  ftate  of  aoarchy. 

The  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  commanded  by  Kirkakly  of 
Grange,  bad  declared  for  Mary  $  and  the  lords  of  that 
party,  encouraged  by  his  countenance,  had  taken  poiTef- 
fion  of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  againft 
the  regent.  By  a  fudden  and  unexpeiSlcd  inroad,  they 
foizcd  that  nollcman  at  Stirling;  but  finding  that  his 
friends,  fall)  lug  from  the  cafcle,  were  likely  to  refcue 
him,  they  iniiantly  put  him  to  death.  The  earl  of  Mane 
was  choien  regent  in  bis  room ;  and  found  the  fame  dif- 
ficulties in  the  government  of  that  divided  country.  He 
was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the  mediation  offered 
by  the  French  and  En^lifli  ambaUkdors ;  and  to  con- 
clude on  equal  terms  a  truce  with  the  queen's  party  ^ 
He  was  a  man  of  a  free  and  generous  fpirit,  and  fcorncd 
to  fubmit  to  any  dependance  on  England  ;  and  for  this 
reafon  Elizabeth,  who  had  then  formed  intimate  con- 
nisclions  with  France,  yielded  with  lefs  relu&nce  to 
the  folicitations  Qf  that  court,  flill  maintained  the  ap* 
pcarance  of  neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  allowed 
matters  to  remain  on  a  balance  in  Scotland  But  af- 
fairs foon  affer  took  a  new  turn  :  Marre  died  of  melan- 
choly, with  which  the  djftraded  fiate  of  the<  country 
^ScSted  him :  Morton  was  cbofen  rpgent ;  and  as  this 
nobleman  had  fecretly  taken  all  his  meafures  with  £li%a« 
beth,  who  no  longer  relied  on  the  friendihip  of  the 
French  court,  fhe  refolved  to  exert  herfelf  more  efFefhi-' 
^\\y  for  the  fupport  of  the  party  which  ihe  had  always 
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favoured.  She  fent  Sir  Henry  Killegrew  ambaflador  to  C  H  A  P, 
Scotland,  who  found  Mary's  partizaiis  fo  difcouraged  by  y_  ^ 
the  difcovery  and  puniflimcnt  of  Norfolk's  confpiracy,  157** 
that  they  were  glad  tofabmtt  to  the  king's  authority,  and 
accept  of  an  indemnity  for  all  paft  offences  \  The  duke 
of  Chatelrault  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  with  the  moft 
confidcrable  of  Mary's  friends,  laid  down  their  arms  on 
thefc  conditions.  The  garrifon  alone  of  the  cartle  of 
Edinburgh  continued  refractory.  Kirlcaldy's  fortunes 
were  defperate  ;  and  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
receiving  affiftance  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
^ho  encouraged  his  obftinacy,  in  the  view  of  being  able, 
from  that' quarter,  to  give  difturbance  to  England. 
Elizabeth  was  alarmed  with  the  danger;  fhe  no  more 
apprehended  making  an  entire  breach  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  who,  fhe  found,  would  not  any  lop.ger  be  amufed 
by  her  artifices  ;  flie  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  Morton  j 
and  fhe  faw,  that,  by  the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  confidcr- 
able nobility,  the  pacification  of  Scotland  would  be  an 
e^fy,'  as  well  as  a  mofi:  important  undertaking..  She  or- 
dered,' therefore.  Sir  William  Drury,  governor  of  Ber- 
wic,  to  march  with  fome  troops  and  artillery  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  befiese  the  caftle  y.  The  carrifon  furreiidercJ  at 
difcretion  :  Kirkaldy  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed :  'Secretary  Lidington,  who  had  taken  part  with 
him,  died  ibon  after  a  voluntary  death,  as  is  Aippofed  • 
and  Scotland,  fubmitting  entirely  to  the  regent,  gave 
not,  during  a  long  time,  any  farther  inc^uietude  to  Eli- 
Jtabeth. 

The  events  which  happened  in  France  were  not 
fo  agreeable  to  the  queen's  interefts  and  inclinations. 
The  fallacious  pacifications,  which  had  been  fo  often 
inade  with  the  Hugonots,  gave  them  reafon  to  fufpe^  the 

<  SfQt(w99i,  p.  z6$,  J  CaoidflD,  p.  449. 
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CHAP.-  present  tntieiittoiif  of  the  court;  and,  after  all  the  other 

1^  '  ^  '    I  leaders  of  that  party  were  deceived  into  a  dangerous  cre- 
i57»t     dulity,  the  fagacious  admiral  flill  remained  doubtfiil  and 
uncertain.    But  his  fufpicionfi  were  at  lad  overcome, 
partly  by  th^  ju'ofouiui  diflimulation  of  Charks,  partljt 

his  own  earneft  deilre  to  cod  the  miferies  of  Fiance, 
and  return  again  Co  the  peiformanoe  of  hi$  duty  towards 
ills  prince  and  country*  He  ooniidered  beiideSy  that  aa 
the  former  violent  conduft  of  the  court  had  ever  met  with 
fuch  ^tal  fuccefs,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  a  prince,  who 
had  newly  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  and  appeared  not 
to  be  ri vetted  in  any  dangerous  animofitics  or  prejudices, 
would  be  induced  to  govern  himfelf  by  more  moderate 
maxims*  'An4  as  Charles  was  young,  wa^  of  a  pafHonatc^ 
liafty  tempert  and  addii^cxi  to  pleafure  %  fuch  deep  per- 
fidy feemed  other  remote  from  bis  chara6br.,  ox  ^ifficult^ 
and  abfMft  impoffible^  to  be  fo  uniformly  AippQr|e4  by 
him.  Moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  admiral,  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  all  the  Ilugonots,  began  to  repofe 
themfelves  in  full  fecurity,  and  gave  credit  to  the  trea- 
cherous carefTes  and  profeiHonsof  the  French  coujrt.  £li* 
xabcth  herfelfy  notwithdanding  her  great  experience  and 
penetration^  entertained  not  the  leaft  diflruft  of  Charles'f 
incerity  s  and  being  plealed  lo  find  her  enemies  of  the 
houfe  of  Guife  removed  from  aU  authority,  and  to  obferve 
an  animofity  every  day  growing  between  the  French  and 
tithAfiS*  Spanifli  monarchs,  (he  concluded  a  defenfive  league  with 
the  former  ^,  and  regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible 
barrier  to  her  throne-  Walfingham,  her  ambailador, 
her  over,  by  every  courier,  the  moft  fatisfaftory  accounts 
of  tlie  honour,  and  plain-dealing,  and  fidelity  of  that 
perfidious  prince. 

Thb  better  to  blind  the  jealous  Hugonots,  and  draw  . 
th^ir  leaders  into  the  fnare  prepared  for  them,  Charles 

»  VlggtSf  p.  S.  39*  »  Caiadcfl^  1 .  44,3. 
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offered  his  After,  Margaret,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  C  H  A  P* 
Navarre ;  and  the  admiral,  with  all  the  confiderable  no-  y     ^  ^ 
bility  of  the  party^  had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  ailiil  157^ 
at  the  celebration  of  thefe  nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped^ 
would  finally,  if  not  compoTe  the  differeaceSy  at  kaft  ap* 
pcarfe  the  Uoody  ammoiity  of  the  two  leligions.  The 
t^een  of  Navarre  was  poifoned  by  orders  from  the  eourt 
the  admiral  was  dangeroufly  wounded  by  an  alTaifin  :  Yet 
Charles,  redoubling  his  diflimulation,  was  ftill  able  to 
retain  the  Hugonots  in  their  fecurity ;  till,  on  the  evening  S4th 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  after  the  marriage,  the 
fignal  wis  given  for  a  geaeral  nailaGrc  of  thofe  religipa* 
ifis,  and  the  king  hioifel^  in  perfon,  Ied  the  way  tothefe 
aflaffinations*   The  hatred,  long  entertained  by  the  Pa-  Maflm  oi 
rifkns  againft  the  proteftants,  made  them  fecond,  without 
any  preparation,  the  fury  of  the  court ;  and  perfons  of 
every  condition,  age,  and  fex,  fufpeiled  of  any  propcnfity 
to  that  religion^  were  involved  in  an  undiftinguiihed  ruin» 
The  admiral,  his  fon-in-law  Teligni,  Sotxbiz^  Hoche-*' 
feucault,  Pardaillon^  Piies,  Lavardin,  men  who,  during 
the  kte  wars»  had  (IgnaKoed  themfelves  by  the  mait  he-*- 
rolca^lioiiSy  were  miferabty  butcbered,  watfaont  refiflancief 
the  ilreets  of  Paris  fk)wed  with  blood  ;  and  the  people^ 
more  enraged  than  fatiated  with  their  cruelty,  as  if  re- 
pining that  death  had  favcd  the  victims  from  farther  in- 
iiilt,  exercifed  on  their  dead  bodies  all  the  rage  of  the 
moft  licentious  bmtality.  About  five  hundred  gentlemea 
and  men  of  rank  periflied  in  this,  raaffacte^  aad  near  tem 
thoofandof  inferior  conditton^.   Orders  were  inftaAtfjf 
difpatcbed  to  all  the  pitmnces  for  a  like  general  execu^i- 
tion  of  the  proteilants  ^  and  in  Roiien,  Lyons,  and  many 
other  cities,  the  people  emulated  the  fury  of  the  capital. 
Even  the  murder  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  prince  of 
.  Conde,  had  been  propofed  by  the  duke  of  Gui&  ^  but 
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^  tr^  ^'  Charles,  foftened  by  the  amiable  manners  of  the  kino-  of 
V.        _j  Navarre,  and  hoping  that  thefe  young  princes  might  eafily 
'57»»     be  converted  to  the  catholic  faith,  determined  to  fpare 
their  livcsj  though  he  obliged  them  to  purchafe  theif 
fafety  by  a  feeming  change  of  their  religion, 

Charles,  in  order  to  cover  this  barbarous  ^rfidy,' 
pretended  that  a  confpiracy  of  the  Hugonots  to  feize  his 
perfon  had  been  fuddenly  deteded  ;  and  that  he  had  been 
neceffitated,  for  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  fe- 
vcrity  againft  them.    He  fent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his  am- 
bafiador  in  England,  to  afk  an  audience,  and  to  givtf 
Elizabeth  this  account  of  the  late  tranfadion.    That  mi- 
nifter,  a  man  of  probity,  abhorred  the  treachery  and  cru. 
elty  ofhiscourt  J  and  even  fcr^iipled  not  to  declare,  that- 
he  was  now  afhamed  to  bear  the  name  of  Frenchman « ; 
yet  he  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  ufe  of 
the  apology  v/hich  had  been  prefcribed  to  him.    He  met 
with  that  reception  from  ail  the  courtiers,  which,  he  knew^ 
the  condud  of  his  mafter  had  fo  well  merited*  Nothing 
could  be  more  awful  and  affeding  than  the  folemnityof  his 
audience.  A  melancholy  forrow  fat  on  every  face :  Silence^ 
as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers 
of  the  royal  apartment:  The  courtiers  and  ladies,  dad 
in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  fide,  and  allowed 
him  to  pafs,  without  affording  him  one  falute  or  favour- 
able look  ;  till  he  was  admitted  to  the  queen  herfclf  *** 
That  princefs  received  him  with  a  more  eafy,  if  not  a 
more  gracious  countenance ;  and  heard  his  apology,  with- 
out difcovering  any  vifible  fymptoms  of  indignation.  She 
then  told  hrai,  that  though,  on  the  iirft  rumour  of  this 
dreadful  intelligence,  ihe  had  been  aftontflied  that  fo 
many  brave  men  and  loyal  fubje(fts,  who  relied  fecure  on 
the  faith  of  their  fovcrcign,  Ihould  have  been  fuddenly 
butchered  in  fo  barbarous  a  manner  j  ihe  had  hitherto 
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fufpended  her  judgment,  till  farther  and  more  certain  C  H  a  P.^ 
information  ihould  be  brought  her :  That  the  account  ^^1^ 
which  he  had  given*  even  if  founded  on  nor  miftake  or  i57»«'- 
bad  information,  though  it  might  alleviate,  would  by  no 

means  remove  the  blame  of  the  king's  counfellors,  or- 
juftify  the  ftrange  irregularity  of  their  proceedings  :  That* 
the  fame  force  which,  without  refiftance,  had  mallacred 
fo  many  defencelefs  men,  could  eailiy  have  fee u red  their 
perfons,  and  have  referved  them  for  a  trial,  and  for  pu-- 
niihment  by  a  legal  fentence,  which  would  have  diftin- 
guifhed  the  innocent  from  the'  guilty :  That  the  admira],- 
in  particular,  being  dangeroufly  wounded,, and  environed 
by  the  guards  of  the  king,  on  whofe  protcdion  he  Iccmed 
entirely  to  rely,  had  no  means  of  cfcape,  and  might  furely, 
before  his  death,  have  been  convicted  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  him  :  That  it  was  more  worthy  of  a  fovereign 
to  reierve  in  his  own  hands  the  fword  of  juftice,  than  to 
commit  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who,  being  the  declared 
and  mortal  enemies  of  the  perfons  accufed,  employed  it 
without  mercy,  and  without  diftin£tion  :  That  if  thefe 
fentiments  were  juft,  even  fuppofing  the  confpiracy  of 
the  proteftants  to  be  real,  how  much  more  fo,  if  that 
crime  was  a  calumny  of  their  enemies,  invented  for 
their  deilru£^ion  ?  That  if,  upon  enquiry,  the  inno- 
cence of  thefe  unhappy  vidHms  ihould  afterwards  ap- 
pear, it  was  the  king's  duty  to  turn  his  vengeance  on  their 
defamers,  who  had  thus  cruelly  abufed  his  confidence, 
had  murdered  fo  many  of  his  brave  fubje6ts,  and  had  done 
what  in  them  lay  to  cover  him  with  everlaftino;  difiionour  : 
And  that,  for  her  part,  fhe  (hould  form  her  judgment  of 
his  intentions  by  his  fubfequent  conduct;  and  in  the 
mean  time  ihould  a<St  as  defired  by  the  ambafl'ador,  and 
rather  pity  than  blame  his  mailer  for  the  extremities  to 
which  he  had  been  carried  ^« 
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Elizabeth  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  fitua. 
tion  in  which  Ibe  now  flood.  In  the  maflacre  of  Paris^ 
»S7»  ihe  ifliw  the  refuU  of  that  general  conTpiracy^  formed  fot 
die  extermUiatioii  of  the  proteftaatsi  and  flie  knew 
that  flie  herfelf,  as  the  bead  ,  and  protatoit  of  the  new 
religion,  was  expofed  to  the  utmoft  fury  and  refientment 
of  the  catholics.  The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Spa* 
ntards  in  the  Low  Countries  was  another  branch  of  the 
fiune  confpiracy  s  and  as  Charles  and  Philip,  two  princes 
Bearly  allied  in  perfidy  and  barbarity,  as  well  as  in  bigot- 
ry, had  now  laid  afide  their  pretended  quarrdi.  and  had 
avowed  the  moft  entire  friendihip^,  flie  had  reafiin^  sis  ikoa 
as  they  had  appeaied  their  doneftie  oonmotiQnS}  to  dread 
the  cffe£ls  of  their  united  oouniHs.  The  duke  of  Gnife 
alfo,  and  his  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  admiral,  had  hitherto  kept  at  a  diftance,  had  now  ac« 
quired  an  open  and  entire  afcendant  in  the  court  of  Francei 
and  ihe  was  fenfible  that  thefe  princes,  from  perfonai  as 
well  as  political  reafons,  were  her  declared  and  implacable 
Wiemies.  The  queen  of  Soots,  their  near  lelatioa  and 
ciofe^ootifederate,  was  the  pretender  to  her  throne  ;  aiid« 
diough  detained  in  cuftody,  was  aduated  by  a  reftleft 
fpirit,  and,  bcfides  her  foreign  allies,  pofTefTcd  numerous 
and  zealous  partizans  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  For 
thcfe  reafons,  Eliz-abeth  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to 
rejedi  all  commerce  with  the  French  monarch,  but  fliil 
to  liften  to  the  profeffibns  of  frieiidfhip  whkK  he  made 
her.  She  allowed  even  the  negociations  to  be  renewed 
for  her  marriagh  with  the  duke  of  Akn^on*  Charles's 
third  brothers :  Thofe  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  al« 
ready  been  broken  off.  She  fent  the  ear!  of  Worcefter 
to  aflift  in  her  name  at  the  baptiftn  of  a  young  princefs, 
born  to  Charles;  but  before  Ihe  agreed  to  give  him  this 
laft  mark  of  condefcenfion,  ihe  thought  it  becoming  her 
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dignity,  to  renew  her  expreflions  of  blame,  and  even  of  de-  c  h^a  p, 
leftatkm  agatnlft  the  cruelties  exercifed  on  his  ptoteiUnt  / 
fuhjefis'^k   Meanwhile,  Ihe  prepared  herfclf  for  that  at-*  is;** 
tack,  which  feemed  to  threaten  her  from  the  combined 
power  and  violence  of  the  Romaniib :  She  fortified  Portf- 
mouth,  put  her  fleet  in  order,  exercifed  her  militia,  cul- 
tivated popularity  with  her  fuhjeif^s,  a£ted  with  vigour 
for  the  farther  redudlion  of  Scotland  under  obedience  to 
the  young  king,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  Ger« 
oiaa  princes,  who  were  no  left  alarmed  than  herfelf  at 
thefe  tneacheKNis  and  fanguinary  meafuies,  fo  univerially 
cnibraced  by  the  catholics. 

But  though  Elizabeth  cautiouHy  av^ed  coming  to 
extremities  with  Charles,  the  greateft  fecurity  that  flic 
pofTeffed  againft  his  violence,  was  derived  from  the  diffi- 
culties, which  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  hugonots  ftill 
created  to  him.  Such  of  that  {c6i  as  lived  near  the  fron-  French  «£• 
tiers,  immediately,  on  the  firft  news  of  the  maflacres, 
fled  into  England,  Germany,  or  Switzerland ;  where  they  1 573* 
excited  the  companion  and  indignation  of  the  .proleftaittS| 
and  prepared  tbemfelves,  with  encreaiiBd  Ibrces  and  re«> 
doubled  zeal,  to  return  into  France,  and  avenge  the 
treacherous  flaughter  of  their  brethren.  Thofe  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  kingdom,  took  fhelter  in  the  ncareft 
garrifons  occupied  by  the  hugonots;  and  finding,  that 
they  could  rspofe  no  ^ith  in  capitulations,  and  expc^  no 
clemency,  were  determined  to  defend  tbemfelves  to  the 
laft  extitmity.  The  fedt,  which  Charles  had  hoped  at 
one  blow  to  exterminate,  had  now  an  mny  of  eighteen 
thoufand  men  on  foot,  and  {xd&fled,  in  different  parts  of 
tiie  kingdom,  above  a  hundred 'cfties,  cadles,  or  fortrefles'; 
nor  could  that  prince  deem  himfclf  fecure  from  the  inva- 
fion  threatened  him  by  all  the  other  proteftants  in  Europe. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  weie  rouzed  to  Aioh 
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c  H  A  p.  a  pitch  of  refentment,  that  they  offered  to  levy  an  army 

J  twenty-two  thoufimd  foot  and  four  thouiand  horfcy  to  tran^ 
>573«  '  port  them-  into  France^  and  to.  maintain  them  fix  months 
tt  their  own  charge :  But  Elizabeth,  who  was  eautious  in 
her  meafures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame  farther  the  quar* 
fel  between  the  two  religions  by  rhefe  dangerous  crufades, 
refufed  her  confent,  and  moderated  the  zeal  of  her  fub- 
jedb.'^.    The  German  princes,  lefe  political  or  more  fe-* 
care  from  the  refentment  of  France,  forwarded  the  levies 
made  by  the  proteftants ;  and  the  young  prince  of  CoUde^ 
kaving  efcaped  from  court,  put  himfeif  at  the  head  of 
thefe  troops,  and  prepared  to  invade      kingdom.  The 
fluke  of  Alen^on,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  family  of 
Montmorenci,  and  many  confiderable  men  even  among 
the  catholics,  difpleafcd,  either  on  a  private  or  public  ac- 
count, with  the  meafures  of  the  court,  favoured  the  pro* 
grefs  of  the  hugonots;  and  every  thing  relapfed  into 
.  confuiion.   The  king,  jnftead  of  repenting  bis  violent 
counlels,  which  hftd  brought  matters  to  fuch  extremities^ 
1574.    called  aloud  for  new  violences  *  \  nor  could  even  themor* 
tal  diflemper  under  which  he  laboured,  moderate  the  rage 
and  animofity,  by  which  he  was  aiSluated.  He  died  with- 
3«:1)  M*y.  out  male  ifTue,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  a  prince, 
whofe  character,  containing  that  unufual  mixture  of  dif- 
,  -        fimulation  and  ferocity,  of  quick  refentment  and  Unre- 
'  tenting  vengeance,  executeil  the  grditeft  mifdhiefs,  and 
threatened  flill  woffe^  both  to  his  native  coox|try  and  to 
all  Europe. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had,  Tome  time  before, 
been  eletSled  king  of  Poland,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  bro- 
ther's death,  than  he  hailcncd  to  take  poileilion  of  the 
throne  of  France  j  and  found  the  kingdom,  not  only  in- 
volved in  the  greateft  prefent  diforders,  but  expofed  jto  in* 
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firmlries,  for  which  it  was  extremly  difficult  to  provide  CHAP, 
any  fuitable  remedy.  The  people  were  divided  into  two  .  >• 
theological  factions,  furious  from  their  zeal,  and  mu-  is;5» 
tuaily  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  commit- 
ted or  fuilfered ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been  violated  and 
moderation  bani(h6l,  it  fsemed  impradicable  to  fin^  anjr 
terms  of  compofition  between  them.  Each  party  had  de- 
voted it<elf  to  leaders,  whole  commands  had  more  authp* 
rity  than  the  will  of  the  fovereigii ;  and  even  the  catholics, 
to  whom  the  king  was  attached,  were  entirely  condutfted 
by  the  counfcls  of  Guife  and  his  family.  The  religious 
connections  had,  on  both  fides,  fuperfeded  the  civil ;  or 
rather  (for  men  will  always  be  guided  by  prefent  intereft) 
twa empires  being  jfccretly  formed  in  the  kirigdom»  everjf 
Individual  was  engaged  by  new  views  of  intereft  to  foHovf 
thofe  leaders,  to  whom,  during  the  courfe  of  paft  con- 
vulfions,  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  honours  and  pre- 
ferment. 

Henry,  obferving  the  low  condition  of  the  crown^ 
had  laid  a  fcheme  for  reftoring  his  own  authority,  by  ad- 
iB^  lis  umpire  between  the  parties,  by  moderating  thei^ 
diiRsrences,  and  by  reducing  both  to  a  dependency  upon 
bimfelf.  He  poflefled  all  the  talents  of  diffimulation  re- 
^lutiite  for  the  execution  of  this  delicate  plan  ;  but  being 
deficient  in  vigour,  application,  and  found  judgment, 
inftead  of  acquiring  a  fuperiority  over  both  fa(Slions,  he 
loft  the  confidence  of  bothf  and  taught  the  partisans  of 
each  to  adhere  (lill  more  dofely.  to  their  particular 
leaders,  whom  they  found  more  cordial  and  fincere 
in  the  caufe  which  they  efpouied.  The  hugonots  were  i57i, 
Arengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  a  German  army  under 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  prince  Cafimir;  but  much  more 
by  the  credit  and  pcrfonal  virtues  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who,  having  fled  from  court,  had  placed  himfelf  at  the 
hsai  9€that  formidable  party.   Henry,  in  pro(ecution  of 
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^-  his  plaoi  entered  into  a  coogpofitioa  with  thmi  aiNi 
,        iog  defirout  of  prdenring  a  balance  between  ibt  feda,  he 
S57*i     granted  them  peace  on  the  moft  advantageoos  conditions^-. 

This  was  the  fifth  general  peace  made  with  the  hugonots  ; 
but  though  it  was  no  more  fmcere  on  the  part  of  the 
court  than  any  of  the  former,  it  gave  the  bighefb  difguft. 
to  the  catholics  ;  and  afforded  the  duke  of  Guife  the  de- 
fired  pretence  of  declaiming  againft  the  meafures^  and 
mudmh  and  condud  of  the  king. 

That  artful  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occalioo 
«f  reducing  his  party  into  a  more  formed  and  regular 
body;  and  he  laid  the  firil  foundations  of  the  famous 
League,  which,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal 
authority,  aimed  at  the  entire  fupprcifipn  of  the  hugonots. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  France,  from  the  paft 
leverities  and  violent  condud  of  its  princes^that  toleration 
could  no  longer  be  ailifMtled  s  and  a  conceffion  for  libertf 
of  confcience,  which  would  probably  have  appeaM  due  • 
reformers,  excited  the  greateft  refentment  in  the  catho- 
•i77»  Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force  of  the  league 

from  himfelf,  and  even  to  elude  its  efforts  againft  the 
hugonots,  declared  himfelf  the  head  of  that  feditious 
confederacy,  and  took  the  held  as  leader  of  the  Ro« 
manifts*  But  his  dilatory  and  feeble  meaftires  betrayed 
his  reTu£lance  to  the  undertaking}  and. liter  fome  un- 
fuccefsfiil  attempts,  he  concluded  a  new  peace,  which, 
though  lefs  favourable  than  the  former  to  the  proteflants, 
gave  no  contentment  to  the  catholics.  Mutual  diffidence 
ilill  prevailed  between  the  parties  j  the  king's  moderation 
was  fufpicious  to  both ;  each  fadion  continued  to  fortify 
itfelf  againd  that  breach,  which,  they  forefaw,  mufl  fpeedi- 
iy  enfue }  theological  controverfy  daily  whetted  the  4pi* 
mofity  of  the  k£t$ ;  and  every*  private  Injury  became  the 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel* 
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allure  the  nation  into  a  love  of  pleafure  and  repofe,  was  .  j 


himfelf  caught  in  the  fnare ;  and  finkiog  into  a  difTolutQ  .'ST^* 
indolence,  wholly  loft  the  efteem,  and,  in  a  great  mea* 
fure,  the  afiedtons  of  his  people.  Inftead  of  advan^ 
cing  fuch  men  of  charader  and  abilities  as  were  neuters 
]>etvireen  thefe  dangerous  fadions,  he  gave  all  his  con- 
fidence to  young  agreeable  favourites,  who,  unable  to 
prop  his  falling  authority,  leaned  entirely  upon  it,  and 
inflamed  the  general  odium  againft  his  adminidration. 
The  public  burdeos,  eocreafed  by  his  profufe  liberality, 
and  felt  jnore  heavy  on  a  difordeied  kingdom,  becamt 
another  ground  of  complaint;  and  the  iincontrouM  ani- 
mofity  of  j)arties,  joined  to  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  ten*  . 
dered  peace  more  calamitous  than  any  open  ilate  of  foreign 
or  even  domeftic  hoftility.  The  artifices  of  the  king  were  t^jfg 
too  refined  to  fucceed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed; 
and  the  plain,  dircd^,  and  avowed  conduit  of  the  duke  of 
Guife  on  one  lide,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on 
the  other,  drew  by  degrees  the  geherdtty  of  the  nation 
to  devote  dmnielves  without  refenre  to  one  or  the  other 
«f  thole  great  leaders. 

Thr  civil  commotions  of  France  were  of  too  general 
importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  of  Eu-  • 
fopej  ^nd  Eiizabeth's  forefight  and  vigilance,  though 
Somewhat  rtftrained  by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take  ie- 
eretly  lome  part  in  them»  BeTides  employing  on  all  oc* 
cafions  her  ^ood  oSoes  in  hvomr  of  the  hugonots, 
0ie  had  expended  no  inconliderable  fiims  in  levying 
that  army  of  Germans,  which  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
prince  Caftmir  conducted  into  France ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  lier  negociations  with  the  court,  and  her  pro- 
^ilions  of  amity,  (he  always  confidered  her  own  interefts 
»s  €ODne(%td  with  the  profperity  of  the  1:  rench  piotcilants 
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Z)n6  the  depreffion  of  the  houfe  of  Guife.  Philip,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  declared  himrdf  protector  of  the  league; 
had  entered  into  the  cloleft  correfpondcnce  with  Guife; 
and  bad  employed  all  his  authority  in  fupporting  the  cre- 
dit of.  that  fodious  leader.  The  fympathy  of  religion^ 
which  of  itfelf  hegat  a  connexion  of  interefts,  was  one 
confiderable  inducement  ;  but  that  monarch  had  al(b  in 
view,  the  fubduing  of  his  rebellious  fubjecSls  in  the  Ne- 
therlands J  who,  as  they  received  great  encouragement 
from  the  French  protcltants,  would,  he  hoped,  finally 
defpair  of  fuccefs,  after  the  entire  (uppreifioQ  of  their 
friends  and  confederates. 
Civil  wAri  Thb  £ime  political  viewsi  which  toigaged  Elizabeth 
to  fupport  the  hugonoCs,  would  have  led  her  to  affift  the 
diftreiled  proteftants  in  the  Low  Covntries;  but  the  mighty 
power  of  Philip,  the  tranquillity  of  all  his  other  domi- 
nions, and  the  great  force  which  he  maintained  in  thefe 
mutinous  provinces,  icept  her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her^ 
notwithiUnding  all  temptations  and  aU  provocations,  to 
preierve  tome  terms  of  amity  wfth  that  monarch.  The 
Spanilh  ambaf&dor  reprefented  to  her,  that  asany  of  the 
Flemifli  exiles,  who  infefled  the  feas,  and  preyed  on  his 
mailer's  fubje^fcs,  were  received  into  the  harbours  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  there  allowed  to  difpofe  of  their  prizes ; 
and  by  thefe  remonftranceb  the  queen  found  herfelf  under 
a  neceifity  of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  domi- 
nions. But  this  meafurc  proved  in  the  ifiue  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  interefis  of  Philip.  Thefe  defperate 
exiles,  finding  no  longer  any  poi&billty  of  fubfiftence, 
were  forced  to  attempt  the  m^  perilous  enterprises  %  and 
they  made  an  aflault  on  the  BriUe,  a  iiea-port  town  in 
'  Holland,  where  they  met  with  fuccefs,  and  after  a  fhort 
refiftancc,  became  mafters  of  the  place".  The  duke  of 
Alv4  was  alarmed  at  the  danger;  and  i^opping  thofe  bloody 
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teentioMt  which  he  was  making  jon  the  defencelefs  ^  ^* 
Flemings,  he  haftened  with  his  array  to  exttnguifh  the        '  j. 

flame,  which,  falling  on  materials  fo  well  prepared  for  «579» 
combuftion,  feemed  to  menace  a  general  conflagration. 
His  fears  foon  appeared  to  be  well -grounded*  1  hepco- 
fle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brille,  enraged  by  that 
complication  of  cruelty,  oppreffion>  iniblence*  uTurpa-* 
tion,  and  perfecution,  under  which  Jthey  and  all.  their 
countrymen  laboured,  flew  to  arms  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
(Imoft  the  whole  province  of  Holland  and  that  of  Zea- 
land had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards,  and  had  openly 
dciclared  agaioil  the  tyranny  of  AJva«  This  event  hap-*' 
peoed  in  the  j^ear  1572. 

William, -prince  of  Orange^  defcended  from  a  fove- 
reign  family  of  great  luftre  and  antiquity  in  Germany, 
inheriting  the  pofi'effions  of  a  fovereign  family  in  France, 
had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  on 
account  of  his  noble  birth  and  immenfe  riches,  as  well  as 
of  his  perfonal  merit,  was  imiverfally  regarded  as '  the 
gteateft  fubjeffc  that  lived  in  thofe  provinces*  He  had 
o^pofed,  by  aB  regular  and  dutiful  means,  the  progrefs  of 
the  Spaniih  uftfrpattons ;  and  when  Alva  condu<5ted  his 
army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  afiumed  the  government, 
this  prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent  chara^Qer  of 
the  man,  and  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
wifely  fled  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and 
letired  to  hts  paternal  eibte  and  -dominions  In  Germany* 
lie  was  dted  ta  appear  before  Alva*s  tribunal,  was  con- 
demned  in  abfence«  was  declared  a  rebel,  ahd  his  ample 
pofleffions  in  the  Low  Countries  were*  confifcated.  Iri 
revenge,  he  had  levied  an  army  of  proteftants  in  the  em- 
pire, and  had  made  fome  attempts  to  reftore  the  Flemings 
to  liberty  j  but  was  ftill  repulfed  with  lofs  by  the  vigilance 
and  military  condu^  of  Alva,  and  by  the  great  bravery, 
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^  XL  ^'  ^^^  >*^>^iP^i<^«^t^  veteran  Spaniards  whoTeiVed 

l_  - -'  J  under  that  general. 

*S79«  The  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  formerly  commanded,  and 
where  he  was  much  beloved,  called  him  anew  from  bis 
xetreat}  and  he  added  conduit,  no  leTs  than  fpirit,  to 
tha^  obftiaate  refiftance,  which  was  here  made  to  the 
Spanifh  dominion*  By  uniting  the  revolted  citiet  in 
a  league,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  iHufhrious  com- 
monwealth, the  offspring  of  induftry  and  liberty,  whofe 
'  arms  and  policy  have  long  made  fo  fignal  a  figure  in  every 
tranfaiSion  of  Europe.  He  inflamed  the  inhabitants  by 
every  motive>  which  religious  zeal,  refentment,  or  lov^ 
of  freedom  could  inspire.  Though  the  pre(ent  greatnelg 
ef  the  Spanifli  monarchy  might  deprive  ifaem  of  all  con* . 
rage,  he  fUll  flattered  them  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  provinces,  and  with  a$ftance  from  netghbouring 
iVates;  and  he  exhorted  them,  in  defence  of  their  religion, 
their  liberties,  their  lives,  to  endure  the  utmoft  extremi- 
ties of  war.  From  this  fpirit  proceeded  the  defperate  de- 
fence of  Harlem ;  a  defence,  which  nothing  but  the  mofl 
confuming  famine  could  overcome^  and  which  the  Spani* 
ards  revenged  by  the.  estecution  of  more  dian  two  tfaooland 
of  the  inhabitants*.  This  extreme  (everity,  inftead  of 
ilriking  terror  into  the  Hollanders,  animated  them  by 
defpairj  and  the  vigorous  refiftance  made  at  Alcmaer, 
where  Alva  was  finally  repulfed,  ihowed  them  that  their 
infolent  enemies  were  not  invincible,  The  duket  iuid<- 
ing  laft  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  violent  comur 
cili>  fi4ipM  to  be  recalled:  Medina^teti,  who  Vws 
appointej  bis  (bcceflbr,  iduied  to  accept  tbe^  goveriw 
Qient:  Requeiens,  commendator  of  CailOei-  was' /ettt 
from  Italy  to  replace  Alva  i  and  this  tyrant,  ^epau^d  ffoiji 
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the  Netherlandi  m  1574  \  leaving  his  name  in  execration  c     a  P 

to  the  inhabitants,  and  boafting  in  his  turn,  that,  during       ^- _ 
the  courfe  of  five  years,  he  h.id  delivered  above  eighteen  i^79» 
thoMfand  of  tUeie  xebeUious  heretics  into  the  haocU  of  tbq 
executioncf  ^ . 

.  ReqpjBSftNSy  ^^ough  a. man  of  -mildtr  di^oittionSt 
could  noc  appeafe  the  violent  hatred  whicb  the  tcvolted 
HoUanden      conceived  againft  the  Spanish  government ; 

and  the  war  continued  as  obftinate  as  ever.  In  the  fiegc 
pf.'Leyden,  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch 
opened  the  dykes  and  fluices,  in  order  to  drive  them  from 
the  eoterprize ;  and  the  very  peasants  were  adive  in 
iruining  their  fields  by  an  inundation,  rather  (all 
agaiA  tiadfr  th^  b^ted  tyranfiy  of  .fijsajn*  But  Dotvith" 
Handing  this  npulfe»  the  governor  ftiU.purfued  the  war 
and  die  cont^fl:  ieemed  too  unequal  betwrn  fo  otighty  a 
monarchy,  'and  two  fqlall  provinces,  however  fortified  by 
nature,  and  however  defended  by  the  defperatc  refolution 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  prince  of  Orange,  therefore,  in 
was  rcfolved  to  fue  for  foreign  fuccour,  and  to 
make  applications  to  one  or  other  of  his  great  neig^bours^ 
fjcnry  of  EliMbeth*  -  The  court  of  France  was  not  eat* 
paipt  Jboi^  the  fame  fpirit  of  tyranny  and  perfecution 
which  prevailed  amon^  the  Spaniards  $  and  that  kingdom^ 
torn  by  domeftic  diflentions,  feemed  not  to  enjoy,  at 
prefent,  either  leifure  or  ability  to  pay  regard  to  foreign 
intcrefts.  But  England,  long  connected,  both  by  com- 
n^c^  and  alliancet  with  the  Netherlands,  and  now  more 
Cpncerned  in  the  fate  of  the  revolted  provinces  by  fympathy 
11^.  I^Kgion,  leem^  naturally  interefted  in  their  d^enoe ; 
9J9d  as  ^Uiabeth  had  jMftly  entertained  great  jealoufy  of 
Philip,  and  governed  her  kingdom  in  perfed  tranquillity, 
^pes  W'sre  entertained,  that  her  policy^  her  ambition,  04 
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CHAP,  her  generofitjr,  woidd  engage  ber  to  rupport  them  under 
1^^^^^  _j.  their  prefent  calainities.  They  fent,  therefore,  a  folemii 
1579.  cmbafiy  to  London,  confifting  of  St.  Aldegondc,  Douza, 
Nivellc,  Buys,  and  Melfen ;  and  after  employing  the 
moft  humble  fupplications  to  the  queen,  tbey  oiFered  her 
the  polfeifion  and  fovereignty  of  their  pvofiacts,  if  ihe 
would  exert  her  power  in  their  defence. 

There  were  many  ftrong  motives  which  might  impel 
Elizabeth  to  accept  of  fo  liberal  an  offer.  She  was  ap* 
prized  of  the  injuries  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his 
intrigues  with  the  malcontents  in  England  and  Ireland  : 
She  forefaw  the  danger,  which  ihe  muft  incur  from  a  total 
prevalence  of  the  catholics  in  the  Low  Countries :  And  the 
maritime  fituation  of  thofe  provinces,  as  well  as  their  com- 
mand over  the  great  rivers,  was  an  inviting  circumftaace  Xq 
a  nation  like  the  En gl i Hi ,  who  were  beginning  to  cultivate 
commerce  and  naval  power.  But  this  princcfs,  though 
magnanimous,  had  never  entertained  the  ambition  of 
making  conquefts,  or  gaining  new  acquifitions ;  and  the 
whole  pUrpofe  of  her  vigilant  and  ai^ive  politics  was  to 
maintain,  by  the  moft  frugal  and  cautious  expedients,  the 
tranquillity  of  her  own  dominions.  An  open  war  widi 
the  Spanim  monarchy  was  the  apparent  confequence  of 
her  accepting  the  dominion  of  thefe  provinces  ;  and  after 
taking  the  .inhabitants  under  her  protecStion^  ihe  could 
never  afterwards  in  honour  abandon  them,  but,  however 
deiperate  their  defence  might  become,  Ihe  mufl  (embrace 
it,  even  farther  than  her  convenience  or  intereils  would 
permit.  For  diefe  reaibns,  (he  refufed,  in  pofitive  terms, 
the  fovereignty  proffered  her ;  but  told  the  ambaffadors 
that,  in  return  for  the  good-will  which  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States  had  ihown  her,  ihe  would  endea- 
vour to  mediate  an  agreement  for  them,  on  the  moil  rea^ 
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ibnable  term*  that  could  be  obtained She  fent  ac-  C  K  A  P. 

XL. 


cordingly  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip;  and  reprefented 
to  h\m  the  danger  which  hf  would  incur  of  lofing  en-  1579* 
tirely  the  Low  Countries,  if  France  could  obtain  the 
Icaft  interval  from  her  inteftine  dlfordcrs^  and  find  leifure 
to  offer  her  prote^ion  to  thofe  mutinous  and  difcontented 
prorvinces.  Philip  ieemed  to  take  this  remonftraace  in 
good  part ;  but  no  accord  enfued,  and  war  in  the  Ne- 
therlands CDntinoed  with  the  fame  rage  and  violence  as 
before.  * 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders  from 
therr  prefent  defperate  fituation.  Requefens,  the  gover- 
Bor,  dying  fuddenly,  the  Spaniih  troops,  difcontented 
for  want  of  pay,  and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  au- 
dsority  to  command  them,  broke  into  a  furious  mutiny; 
and  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  They  facked  and 
pillaged  the  cities  of  Maefhicht  and  Antwerp,  and  exe- 
cuted great  flaughter  on  the  inhabitants  :  They  threaten- 
ed the  other  cities  with  a  like  fate :  And  all  the  provinces, 
excepting  Luxembourg,  united  for  mutual  defence  againft 
their  yjolenee,  and' called  in  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Hollanders,  as  their  protedors.  A  treaty,  commonly 
called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  was  formed  by  common 
agreement ;  and  the  removal  of  foreign  troops,  with  the 
reftoration  of  their  ancient  liberties,  was  the  obje£t  which 
the  provinces  mutually  flipulated  to  purfue.  Don  John 
of  Auftria,  natural  brother  to  Philip,  being  appointed 
governor,  found,  on  'bb  arrival  at  Luxembourg,  that  the 
States-  had  fo  fortified  themfelves,  and  that  the  Spaniih 
troops  were  fo  divided  by  their  lituation,  that  there  was 
no  poflibilityof  refiftance  j  and  he  agreed  to  the  terms  re- 
quired of  him.  T^e  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country  % 
and  tbefe  provinces  feiemed  at  hdk  to  breathe  a  little  from- 
their  calamities, 
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BvT  it  was  not  eafy  toTettk  entire  peace,  while  the 
thiiib  of  revoage  and  dominion  governed  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  while  the  Flemings  were  fo  flrongly  agitated 
with  refentment  of  paft,  and  fear  of  future,  injuries.  The 
ambition  of  Don  John,  who  coveted  this  great  theatre 
for  his  military  talents,  engaged  him  rather  to  inflame 
than  appeafe  the  quarrel ;  and  as  he  found  the  States  de- 
termined tp  impofe  vcty£tn&  limitations  on  his  atithoritjr, 
he  hrpke  all  articles^  feized  Namtir,  and  procured  the 
recal  of  the  Spanifh  army  from  Italy,  This  prince,  cn« 
dpwed  with  a  lofty  genius,  and  elated  hy  the  profperous 
fuccefles  of  his  youth,  had  opened  his  mind  to  vaft  un- 
dertakings i  and  louking  much  beyond  the  conqueft  of 
the  revolted  provinces,  had  projected  to  efpoufe  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  to  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of  the 
Britiih  kingdoms  %  Eliasabeth  was  aware  of  his  iaten* 
^ionS|  and  feeing  now,  from  the  union  of  all  the  pro* 
yinces,  a  fair  profpeffc  of  their  making  a  long  and  vigo- 
rous defence  againft  Spain*  ihe  no  longer  fcrupled  to  em* 
brace  the  prote£tion  of  their  liberties,  which  feemed  fo 
intimately  connected  with  her  own  fafety.  After  fend- 
i;ig  them  a  fum  of  money,  about  twenty  thQufaA4 
pounds,  for  the  immediate  pay  of  their  troops,  ftie  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  them^  in  which  (be  ftipuhued  tp 
affift  them  with  five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufaAd  horfe, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Flemings ;  and  to  lend  them  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds,  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderable  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
her  repayment  within  the  year.  It  was  farther  agreed, 
that  the  commander  of  the  Englifli  army  (hould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  counoil  of  the  States;  and  nothing  b^ 
determined  concerning  war  or  peace,  without  previoufl^r 
informing  the  queen  or  him  of  it;  that  they  fliould  enter 
into  np  league  without  her'confent ;  that  if  any  difcord. 
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mfe  amopg  themfelvas,  it  ihouki  fas  leferrod  to  her  ar-  C 
bUratk^  s  and/that,  if  any  prinoct  mi      pretext^  ihoidii' 
attempt  hoftilijkies  againft.hcr,  th^iliMild  fold  to-lier 
aflifhmoe  an  army  equal  to  tint  whicb  Ikt  lad  cniployed 

in  their  defence.    This  alliance  waa  iignjed  on  the  7th  oC 
January,  1578'. 

Ons  coniiderable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  entering 
into  treaty  with,  the  Statea,  was  to  prevent  their  throw- 
ing themfdves  into  the  arma  of  France;  and  ihe  waa  de^ 
firoaa  to  malar  die  king  of  Spain  beKeva,  that  it  waa  her 
Ible  motive.  She  icpKibttatf  to  him^  by  her  ambaflador, 
Thomas  Wilkes^  that  hitherto  ihe  had  religbufly  aded 
the  part  of  a  good  neighbour  and  ally ;  had  refufed  the 
fovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  when  offered  her; 
had  advifed  the.  prince  of  Orange  to  fubmit  to  tlie  itingi 
and  had  even  accompanied  her  counfel  with  menace^*  in 
cafe  of  his  mfulal.  Sheperlevertd»  ihe  faid,  in  the  fiune 
triendly  jntentions ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  weitid  ^tntnre 
tolnterpofe  with  her  advice  for  the  compofure  of  the  pfd» 
fent  differences :  Let  Don  John,  whom  (he  could  not 
but  regard  as  her  mortal  enemy,  be  recalled  ;  let  fome 
other  prince  more  popular  be  fubftitutcd  in  his  room  ; 
let  the  Spanifh  armies  be  withdrawn  ^  let  the  Flemings 
be  reftored  to  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges:  And 
if^  after  thefe  oonceflions,  they  were  ftill  obilinate  not  to 
return  to  their  duty,. ihe  promifed  to  join  her^rma  wijth  ' 
thofe  of  the  king  of  Spai%  and  .force  tb^  jto  compli<i»* 
anoe.  ,  Philip  diflerobled  his  relentment  againft  the 
queen ;  and  ftiil  continued  to  fupply  Don  John  with 
money  and  troops.  That  prince,  though  once  repullcd 
at  Rimenant,  by  the  valour  of  the  Knglifh  under  N orris, 
and  though  oppofed,  as  well  by  the  army  of  the  States 
as  by  prince  Cafimir,  who  had  condu£led  to  the  liOW  • 
Countriei  a  great  body  of  Germans,  paid  by  the  queen»  . 
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CHAP,  gained  a  great  advantige  over  the  Flemings  at  Gembknira  I 
but  wft*  cat' off  in  the  midft  of  his  {irofperity  by  poifon^ 
ts?^'     given  him  fecretiyy  as  was  fafiMided,  by  orders  firom 
Philip,  who  drvadod  his  ambition.   Th^  prince  of  Parma 

fucceeded  to  the  command ;  who,  uniting  valour  and 
clemency,  negociation  and  military  exploits,  made  great 
progrefs  againft  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  advanced  the 
progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  by  bts.acts»  as  well  as  by  bis 
arms. 

During  theft  years,  while  Europe  wa^ahnoft  e¥ery 
where  in  great  commodoii,  Engbiid  enjoyed  a  profound 
tranquillity;  owing  chiefly  to  the  pru^ce  and  vigour 

of  the  queen*s  admim'ftration,  and  to  the  wife  precautions 
which  fhe  employed  in  all  her  meafures.  By  fupporting 
the  zealous  proteilants  in  Scotland,  ihc  had  twice  given 
thtm  the  fuperiority  over  their  antagonifts,  had  dofely 
comie£bd  their  intereflswith  herown«  and  bad  procured 
berielf  eathre  fecurlty  from  that  quarter,  idience  the  moft 
dangerous  invalions  codd  be  made  upon  hen  She  faw 
in  France  her  enemies,  the  Guifes,  though  extremely 
powerful,  yet  counterbalanced  by  the  hugonots,  her  zeal- 
ous partizans;  and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was 
jealous  of  their  refUefs  and  exorbitant  ambition.  The 
bigotry  of  PhiHp  gave  her  juft  ground  of  anxiety ;  but 
.  the  fiime  bigotry  had  happily  excited  the  moft  obiHnate 
t>ppo(ition  among  his  own  fubje^,  and  had  created  him 
enemies,  whom  his  arms  and  policy  were  not  likely  foon 
to  fubdue.  The  queen  of  Scots,  her  antagonift  and 
rival,  and  the  pretender  to  her  throne,  wat*  a  prifoner  in 
her  hands ;  and  by  her  impatience  and  high  fpirit  had 
been  engaged  in  practices.,  which  afforded  the  queen  a 
pretence  for  rendering  her  confinement  more  rigorous, 
and  for  cutting  off  her  communication  with  her  partizans 
in  England. 

Religion  was  the  capital  point,  on  which  depended 
all  the  political  traniii^lions  of  that  age  ^  and  the  queen's 
I        *        '    6  condud 
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tondud  in  this  particiilar,  making  allowance  for  |tre-  ^ 
vailing  prejudices  of  die  times,  could  fcarcely  be  acculed  .  *  ^ 
.of  feverity  or  imprudence.  She  eftabliihed  no  inquiikion  tsTf. 
into  inen*s  bofomt :  She  impofed  no  oath  of  fupremacy, 
except  on  thofe  who  received  truft  or  em<duinent  from 
the  public  :  And  though  the  exercife  of  every  religion  but 
the  eftabliflied  was  prohibited  by  ftatute,  the  violation  of 
this  law,  by  faying  mafs,  and  receiving  the  facrament 
in  private  houfes,  was,  in  many  inftanccs,  connived  at"  i 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics,  in  the  begin* 
oing  of  her  reign,  (hewed  Ittde  reluctance  againil  going 
to  church,  or  frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  of  public 
worftiip.  The  pope,  fenfible  that  this  practice  would 
by  degrees  reconcile  all  bis  partizans  to  the  reformed 
religion,  hailened  the  publication  of  the  bull,  which 
excommunicated  the  queen,  and  freed  her  fubje^  froift 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  by 
die  emifliuries  of  Rome,  to  render  the  breach  between  the 
Jtwo  religions  as  wide  as  poffible,  and  to  m^ki^  the  fre* 

-  qtienting  of  proteftant  churches  appear  highly  criminal 
in  the  catholics  Thefe  prad^ices,  with  the  rebellion 
which  enfued,  encreafed  the  vigilance  and  feverity  of  the 
government ;  but  the  Romanifts,  if  their  condition,  were 
compared  with  that  of  the  Nonconformifts  in  other  coun* 
4ries,  and  with  their  .own  maxims  where  they  domineer- 

.  ed,  could  not  juftly  complain  of  violence  or  perfect^ 
tion. 

V  The  queen  appeared  rather  more  anxious  to  keep  a 
ftri<S  hand  over  the  puritans  j  who,  though  their  pretea- 
iioos  were  not  fo  immediately  dangerous  to  her  authority, 
leemed  to  be  aduated  by  a  more  unreafonable  obftinacy, 
and  to  retain  claimSf  of  which,  both  in  civil  and  ecclefi* 
aftical  matters,  it  was,  as  yet,  diffcult  to  difoem  the  full 
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^  H^A  P,  fcope  and  intention.  Some  fccrct  attempts  of  that  fe<5k 
-  J.  tb  eftabliih  a  feparate  congregation  and  difcrpltne,  had 
S579*  been  caFeftally  reprelled  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign*  $ 
and  when  any  of  the  eftabliihed  clergy  difcovered  a  ten- 
dency to  their  -principles,  by  omitting  the  legal  habits  or 
ceremonies,  the  queen  had  fhevvn  a  determined  refolution 
to  punifli  them  by  fines  and  dcpri\'ation  :  Though  her 
orders  to  that  purpofe  had  been  trequently  eluded,  by  the 
fecret  prote<Elion  which  thele  fedahes  xeccived  from  ibme 
«f  bei^  moft  confiderable  courtiers. 

  ■ 

•  But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the  hearts 
of  her  fobjedsi  was,  her  frugality,  irhtch,  though  car- 
ried fometimes  to  an  extreme,  led  her  not  to  amafs  trea- 
fures,  but  only  to  prevent  impofitions  upon  her  people, 
who  were  at  that  time  very  little  accuflomed  to  bear  the 
burthens  of  government.  By  means  of  her  rigid  cscono- 
my,  (he  paid  all  the  debts  which  ibe  found  on  the  crown, 
'  with  their  full  intereft}  though  Ibmeof  thefe  debts  had 

been  contra^d  even  during  the  reign  of  her  ftther*. 
Some  loans,  which  fhe  had  exa^ed  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  her  reign,  were  repaid  by  her  ;  a  practice  in  that 
age  fomewhat  unufuai  * :  And  fhe  eftablifhed  her  credit 
on  fuch  a  footing,  that  no  fovereign  in  Europe  could 
9iore  readily  command  any  fum,  which  the  public  ezi* 
gencies  might  at  any  time  require  puring  this  peace« 
able  and  uniform  government,  Enghind  furoilhes  few 
materials  for  hiftory  ;'and  except  the  fmall  part  which 
"Elisabeth  took  in  foreign  tranfadions,  there  fcarcely 
pafied  any  occurrence,  which  requires  a  particular  detail. 
Aftfliiu  The  mod  memorable  event  in  this  period  was  a  feiiion 
of  parliament,  held  on  the  8  th  of  February,  1576; 
where  debates  were  ftarted,  which  may  appear  Ibmewhac 

»  Strype*$  Life  of  Parker,  p*  34%.    Ibid.  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  315. 
7  Hcylin,  p.  165,  i66.  *  D'Ewe;,  p.  24^,   Caisd^n^  P*44^ 
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usurious  ahd  fingulaf.  Peter  Wentworth^  a  puritan,  ^»ho  ^  W  A 
had  fignalized  himfelf  in  former  parliaments,  by  his  free 
•^ind  undaunted  fpirit,  opened  this  fe/lion  with  a  prcmcdi-  .*579 
tated  harangue,  which  drew  on  hi^  the  ..ii^dignatipn  of 
the  houfe,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen  and  the 
tniniilers.  As  it  feems  to  coittaiti  a  rvde  (ketch  of  thofe 
^principles  of  liberty,  which  happily  gained  afterwards  the 
^fcendanC  in  England,  it  May  tiot  be  improper  to  give, 
in  a  few  words,  the  fubi^ance'  of  it.  He  premifed,  that 
the  very  naifie  of  Hberty  is  fwcet ;  but  the  thing  itfelf  is 
precious  beyond  the  moil  ijieftimable  treafure  :  And  that 
it  behoved  them  to:be  careful,  lejft,  contenting  themfelves 
inth  the  fweetods  of  the  name,  tfaj6y  forego  the  fubftaincCf 
and  abandon  what  of  all  earthly  pofleffions  was  of  the 
higheft  value  to  the  kingdom*  He  then' proceeded  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  freedom  of  fpeechf  in  that  houfe,  a  privilege 
fo  ufeful  both  to  fovereign  and  fubje£t,  had  been  formerly- 
infringed  in  many  eflential  articles,  and  v/as,  at  prefent* 
expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger :  That  it  was 
ufual,  when  any  fubje(5l  of  importance  was  handled^ 
efpecially  if  it  regarded  religion,  to  /urmife,  that  thefe  ' 
topics  were  difagreeable  to  the  queen,  smd  that  the  farr 
ther  proceeding  in  them  would  draw  jdown  her  indigna* 
ti on  upon  their  temerity :  That  Solomon  had  juftly  af-  . 
firmed  the  king's  difplcafurc  to  be  a  meflenger  of  death  5 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urged  by  mo- 
tives of  confciencc  and  duty,  ibould  be  inclined  to  flop 
ihort)  when  they  found  themfelves  expofed  to  fo  feverea 
penalty :  Thaty  by  the  employing  of  this  argum^nt^  the 
houfe  was  incapacitated  from  ferving  their  country,  and 
even  from  ferving  the  queen  herfelf  $  whole  ears,  befieged 
by  pernicious  flatterers,  were  thereby  rendered  inacceffible 
to  the  moft  falutary  truths  :  That  it  was  a  mockery  to 
call  ^n  affcmbly  a  parliament,  yet  deny  it  that  privi- 
lege, which  was  fo  efiential  to  its  being,  and  without 
Vol.  V,  which 
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CHAP,  ^iiieh  it  mtfft  degenerate  into  an  abje^  fcbool  of  iervN 

^  _f  lay  and  diffimulation  :  That,  as  the  parlianient  was  the 
great  guardian  of  the  laws,  they  ought  to  have  liberty  to 
difcharge  their  truftj  and  to  maintain  that  authority 
whence  ereii  kings  themfelves  derive  their  b^ing;  Thai 
i  king  Was  conftituded  fuch  by  law,  and  though  he  was 
not  dependent  on  man,  yet  #at  he  fttbordi nate  to  God 
and  the  law,  and  was  obliged  to  make  their  pnelbriptionsy 
hot  hil  own  will,  the  rule  of  bis  condud  i  That  even 
his  commiirion^  as  God's  Titegerent,  er^orc^,  Inftead  of 
Ibofenin^,  this  obligation  j  fincc  he  was  thereby  invefted 
with  authority  to  execute  on  earth  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  nothing  but  law  and  juftice:  That  though  tbeie 
furmifea  of  difpleafing  the  queen  by  their  proceeding% 
bad  Impeached^  in  a  very  afientbl  pointy  all  freedom  of 
fpeech,  a  privilege  gftulttd  d<em  by  a  fpecial  law ;  yet 
Was  there  a  more  expfefc  and  more  dangefous  inVafion 
Inade  on  their  liberties,  by  frequent  meflages  from  the 
throne  :  That  it  had  become  a  praftice,  when  the  houfe 
was  entering  on  any  queftion,  either  ecclefiaftical  ot 
civil,  to  bring  an  order  from  the  queen,  inhibiting  them 
abfoltttely  frodi  treating  of  fuch  matters,  and  debarring 
them  from  all  farther  diftuflion  of  theie  momentous  arti<« 
cles :  That  the  prelates,  emboldened  by  her  royal  pro-* 
tec^ion,  had  alTumed  a  dccifive  power  in  all  queftions  of 
religion,  and  required  that  every  one  fhould  implicitly 
fubmit  his  faith  to  their  arbitrary  determinations  :  That 
the  love  which  he  bore  his  fovereign,  forbade  him  to 
be  fiient  iuider  fuch  abufes,  or  to  facriiice,  on  this  ilh« 
portant  occaGon,  his  duty  to  lervile  flattery  and  complai* 
fance :  And  that,  as  no  earthly  creature  was  exempt  from 
fault,  fo  neither  was  the  queen  herfelf ;  but,  in  inipofing 
this  fervitude  on  her  faithful  commons,  had  committed  a 
great,  and  even  dangerous,  fault  againft  herfelf  aild  the 
whole  commonwealth*. 
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is  eaiy  to  obferve,  from  this  fpeechj  ^at,  in  this  c  'J^  ^  p, 
^wn -of  liberty^  the  parliamentary  ftyle  was  ftijl  crude       ^  [  ^ 
send  tinfortned ;  and  that  the  prop^  decorum  of  attacking    'i579«  * 
nfinifiers  and  counffeflors^  without  iiiterefting  the  honour 
«f  the  crown,  or  mentioning  the  peribtl  of  the  fovereign, 
was  not  yet  entirely  e'lablifhed.    The  commons  ex- 
preflfed  great  difpleafure  at  this  unufual  licence  :  They 
fequeftered  Wentworth  from  the  houfe,  and  committed 
htm  prHbiMr  to  the  ferjeant  at  arms.    They  even*  ordered 
Urn  to  'be  escamin^  by  a  cornmittee,  confiiling  of  aE 
thctfe  members  who  were  alfo  members  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil; and  a  report  to  be  next  day  made  to  the  houfe^ 
This  committee  met  in  the  ftar-chambcr,  and,  wearing 
the  afpe£l  of  that  arbitrary  court,  fammoncd  Wentworth 
to  appear  before  them  and  anfwer  for  his  behaviour* 
But  though  the  commons  had  difcovered  fo  little  delicacy 
br  p^aution,  in  thus  confounding  their  own  authority 
With  that  of  tiie>ftar-chamber  i  Wentworth  better  under* 
ftood  the  principles  of 'liberty^  and  refufed  to  givethefe 
CounfcUors  any  account  of  his  condu£l  in  parliament^ 
till  he  were  fatisfied  that  they  adtcd,  not  as  members  of 
Ihfe  priVy-councJil,  but  as  a  committee  of  the  houfe'*. 
Hejuilified  his  liberty  of  fpeechi  by  pleading  the.  rigour 
and*hard(h|pt>f  thequeen*s  mefiages';  and,  notwithftand-* 
log  that  the  commtttefe  (hewed  him,  by  inftances  in  other 
reigns,  that  the  pra6Hce  of  fending  fuch  mefTages  was  not 
Unprecedented,  he  would  not  agree  to  exprcfs  any  forroW 
jDr.rep)entance.    The  ifTuc  of  the  affair  was,  that,  after  a 
hionth's  confinement^  the  queen  fent  JU3H;.|he  Commqn^^ 
informing  .themt  that^  from  her  fpecial  grace  and  favour^ 
file  bad  reftored  him  to  his  liberty^  and  to  his  place  in  the 
houfe By  this  feeming  lenity,  (he  indire£lly  retained 
the  power  which  (he  had  aflumed,  of  imprifoning  th^ 
members,  and  obliging  them  to  anCwer  before  her  foe 
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their  condu^  in  parliament.    And  Sir  Walter  Mildmty 

\^  endeavoured  to  make  the  houfe  fenfible  of  her  majefty's 

IS79«  goodncfs,  in  fo  gently  remitting  the  indignation  which 
fhe  might  juftly  conceive  at  the  temerity  of  their  menir 
bcr :  But  he  informed  them,  that  they  had  not  the  liberty 
of  fpeaking  what  and  o£  whom  they  pleafed  %  and  that  in^ 
difcrect  freedoms,  ufed  in  that  hou(e,  had,  both  in  the 
prefent  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper  chaftiie- 
ment.  He  warned  them,  therefore,  not  to  abufe  farther 
the  queen's  clemency  ;  left  ftie  be  conftrained,  contrary 
to  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unfucceisful  lenity,  into  a 
Bcceflary  fe verity  ^  •  . 

The  behaviour  of  the  two  houfcs  was,  in  every  other 
refpea,  equally  tame  and  fubmiffive.  Inilead  of  abill^. 
which  was  at  firil  introduced  for  the  reformation  of 
th:?  church,  they  were  contented  to  prefent  a  petition  to 
her  HKiJcdy  Tor  that  parpoll-  :  And  when  fhe  told  them 
that  flie  wouki  give  orders  to  her  bifhops  to  amend  all 
abufcs,  and  if  they  were  negligent,  flie  would  herfelf,  by 
her  fuprcnic  power  and  authority  over  the  church,  give 
fuch  rcdrefs  as  would  entirely  fatisfy  tlie-  nation ;  the  par* 
liament  willingly  acquiefced  in  this  fovereign  and  per<r 
emptory  decifion**. 

Though  the  commons  (hewed  fo  little  fpirit  in  oppo- 
fnig  the  authoiity  of  the  crowii,  they  maintained,  this 
fc/iion,  their  d!i?niiy  againft  an  encroachment  of  the 
peers,  and  would  not  agree  to  a  conference,  which,  they 
thought,  was  demanded  of  them  in  an  irregular  manner* 
They  acknowledged,  however,  with  all  humblenefs 
(fuch  is  their  expreifion),  the  fuperiority  of  the  lords: 
They  only  refufed  to  give  that  houfe  any  reafon  for  theif 
proceedings ;  and  aflerted,  that,  where  they  altered  a  bill 
fent  them  by  the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to  defire  a 
conference,  not  to  the  upper  houfe  to  require  it  ^4 

r  D*Ewct,  p.  S59t  S  Ibid.  p.  t5>«  a  ibid.  p.  X57. 
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The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  fubfidy  and  two  c  h  p. 
fifteenths*   MUdmay,  in  order  to  {athfy  the  houfe  con«  c 


cerning  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  grant,  entered  into  a  xs79* 

detail  of  the  queen's  paft  expences  in  lapporting  the  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  encreafing  charges  of  the  crown, 
from  the  daily  encreafe  in  the  price  of  all  commodities* 
He  did  not,  however,  forget  to  admonifh  them,  that  they 
were  to  regard  this  detail  as  the  pure  effedfc  of  the  queen's 
conddcenfion,  iince  ibe  was  not  bound  to  give  them  any 
gc^unt  how  ilie  employed  her  treafure  K 
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CHAP.  XLI. 

Jiffairs  of  Scotland  Spanijb  affairs  —^^ir  Fran-* 

CIS  Drake— ^ A  parliameni  Negociations  of 

marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  Affairs  of 

Scotland  Letter  of  queen  Mary  to  EMotsi^ith 

•  —^Confpiracies  in  England  A  parHamM 

—The  ecclefiaftical  commifflon-'^^Affkirs  of 
the  Lew  Countries— Hcfiilities  with  Spain. 

CHAP.  np^HE  grentcfl:  and  moH:  abfolute  fccurity  that  Eliza^ 
^  .  JL  bcth  enjoyed  during  her  whole  reign,  never  ex-? 
sjlo.  empted  her  from  vigilance  and  attention  ;  but  the  (bene 
began  now  to  be  more  overcal^,  and  dangers  graduallj^ 
multiplied  on  her  from  more  than  one  quarter. 
Affairs  of  The  carl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained  Scotland  \t\ 
ScotlAiid.  {^xiSi  alliance  with  the  queen,  and  had  alfo  rcftored  do- 
me{lic  tranquillity  to  that  kingdom :  But  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  fa£litious  and  legal  authority  of  a  regent 
would  long  maintain  itfelf  in  a  country  unacquainted 
with  law  and  order  ;  where  even  the  natural  dominion  of 
hereditary  princes  fo  often  met  with  oppoHtion  and  con* 
troul.  The  nobility  began  anew  to  break  into  fa£lions  : 
The  people  were  difgufted  with  fome  inftances  of  Morton's 
avarice  ;  And  the  clergy,  who  complained  of  farther  en<* 
croachments  on  their  narrow  revenue,  joined  and  encreaf* 
cd  the  difcontent  of  the  other  orders.  The  regent  was 
fentible  of  his  dangerous  fittiation  ;  and,  having  droppe4 
fome  peeviih  expreiHons,  as  if  he  were  wilfing  or  defirous 
to  refign,  the  noblemen  of  the  oppofite  party,  favourites  of 
the  young  king,  laid  hold  of  this  conceffion,  and  required 
tha(  deoiiilion  which  he  fecmed  fo  franl^Jy  to  o^r  them, 
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James      sit  tbifr  time  bttt4s]0ven  years  of  age  ;  yet  Mor*  ^ 
ton,  having  ft^ured  hlqiicif*  as  be  imagined,  by  a  gen^*  « 
ral  pardon,  refigned  bis  authority  into  tbe  bandf  of  the 
king,  who  pretended  to  condu^,  in  his  own  name, 

the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent  retired 
from  the  government;  and  feemcd  to  employ  himfclf  en- 
tirely in  the  care  of  his  domeftic  affairs ;  but,  either  tired 
vith  this  tranquillity,  which  appeared  infipid  after  the 
agitations  of  ambition^  or  thinking  it  time  to  throw  pff 
diffimulation,  he  cape  again  to  court ;  acquired  an  as- 
cendant in  the  council ;  and  though  he  refumed  not  tfa^ 
title  of  regent,  governed  with  the  fame  authority  as 
before.  The  oppofite  party,  after  holding  feparate  con- 
ventions, took  to  arms,  on  pretence  of  delivering  their 
piince  from  captivity,  and  reltoring  him  to  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  his  government:  Queen  Klif^ibetb  interpofed 
by  her  ambailador.  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  mediated  an. 
agreement  between  tbe  fa^ions  :  Mortt^  kept  pofleiSon 
of  the  government ;  bi|t  his  enemies  were  numerous  and 
vigilant,  gnd  his  authority  Teemed  to  become  every  day 
more  precarious. 

The  count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  houfe  of  Lenox, 
coulln-german  to  tbe  king's  father,  h^d  been  born  and 
educated  in  France and  being  a  young  man  of  good 
^refs  an4  a  fweet  difpoiition,  h^  appeared  to  the  duke 
of  Guife  a  proper  iqArument  for  detaching  James  from 
the  Englifti  intereft,  and  connecting  him  with  his  mother 
and  her  relations.  He  no  fooner  appeared  at  Stirling, 
where  James  refided,  than  he  acquired  the  affections  of 
the  youiig  monarch  ;  and  joining  his  interefts  with  thofe 
of  James  Stuart  of  the  houfe  of  Ochiltree,  a  man  of. 
profligate  manners,  who  had  acquirejd  the  king's  favouft 
|ie  ei^ployed  him(i:lf,  under  tb^  appearance  of  »p)ay  arid 
amufement,  in  inftilling  into  the  tender  mind  of  tbe 
prince  new  (eti0D)ents  of  p9litic8  and  |;ovemment*  He 
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^*  reprefented  to  iiiifi  the  ihjuftice  which  had  been  done  to 

Mary  in  her  (jepodtion,  and  made  him  entertain  thoughts 
either  of  rcfigning  the  crown  into  her  hands,  or  of  aflo- 
ciating  her  with  him  in  the  adminiftration Elizabeth, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  which  wi^ht  enfue  from  the  pre- 
valence of  this  intercft  in  Scotland,  fent  anew  Sir  Ro- 
bert Bowes  to  Stirling  ;  and  accuflng  d'Aubigney,  now' 
treated  earl  of  Lenox,  of  an  attachment  to  the  French, 
warned  James  againft  entertaining  (tich  fufpicious  and* 
dangerous  connexions       The  king  excufcd  himfelf,  hy 
Sir  Alexander  Hume  his  ambaffador;  and  Lenox,  finding  ' 
that  the  queen  had  openly  declared  againft  him,  was  far- 
ther confirmed  in  his  intention  of  overturning  the  Eng- 
liih  intereft,  and  particularly  of  ruining  Morton,  who 
\jras  regarded  as  the  head  of  it*    That  nobleman  was 
arreiled  in  council,  accufed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  late 
Icing's  murder,  committed  to  prifon,  brought  to  trial,  and 
condemned  to  fuffer  as  a  traitor.    He  confefied  that  Both- 
wcl  had  communicated  to  him  the  dcfign,  had  pleaded 
Mary's  confcnt,  and  had  defired  his  concurrence  j  but  he 
denied  that  he  himfelf  had  ever  exprefied  any  approbation 
of  the  crime ;  and,  in  excufe  for  his  concealing  it,  he  al- 
leged the  danger  of  revealing  the  fecret,  either  to  Henty^  * 
who  had  no  refolution  nor  conftahcy,  or'  to  Mary,  who  - 
appeared  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  murder"*  Sir  Tho- 
mas Randolph  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  intercede  in  fa- 
vour of  Morton  ^  and  that  ambaflador,  not  content  with 
difcharging  this  duty  of  his  function,  engaged,  by  his 
perfuafion,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Montrofe,  Angus,  Marre, 
and  Glencarne,  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  proted*  - 
ing,  even  by  force  of  arms^  the  life  of  the  fMrifoner. ' 
The  more  to  overawe  that  nobleman's  enemies,'  Eliza- 
beth cindered  forces  to  be  aflembled  on  the  borders  of* 

1  Digges,  p.  412.4^3.    Melvil,  p.  130.  m  Spotfwood,  p, 

*ibid.  f*3i4«   Crawiord^p.  333.   Mojfe'a  Memoiri«  p.  54. 
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Bfigland;  but  this  expedient  ferved  onlf  to  hafteh  his 

fentence  and  execution       Morton  died  with  that  con-        ^    f . 

/lancy  and  refolution,  which  had  attended  him  through 

;iU  the  various  events  of  his  life ;  and  left  a  reputation|         .  .  -  . 

which  was  lefs  difputed  with  regard  to  abilities  than  pro* 

hhy  and  virtue.'   But  this  conclufion  of  the  fcene  hap* 

pened  not  till  the  fubiequent  year. 

'  Elxzabbth  was,  during  this  period,  extremely  anxi-  Spanift^ 
ous  on  account  of  erery  revolution  in  Scotland ;  both  ^^'** 
becaufe  that  country  alone,  not  being  feparated  from 
Enghnid  by  fea,  and  bordering  on  all  the  catholic  and 

.  malcoptent  counties,  afforded  her  enemies  a  fafe  and  cafy 
method  of  attacking  her ;  and  becaufe  ihe'was  fenfible,  \ 

*  ^at  Mary,  thinking  herfelf  abandoned  by  the  Frend|  .  . 
monarch,  had  been  engaged  by  the  Guifes  to  have  r?* 
courfe  to  the  powerful  protection  of  Philip,  who,  though  • 
he  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  queen. 
Was  every  day,  both  by  the  injuries  which  he  commit- 
ted and  fufFered,  more  exafperated  againft  her.    That  he- 
might  retaliate  the  ai&ftance  which  fhe  gave  to  his  - 
rebels  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  Tent,  under  the 
name  of  the  pope  c,  a  body  of  feven  hundred  Spaniards  . 
and  Italians  into  Ireland ;  where  the  inhabitants,  always  •  . 
turbulent,  and  difcontented  with  the  Englifh  government^ 
were  now  more  alienated  by  religious  prejudices,  and 
were  ready  to  join  every  invader.    The  Spnni(h  general, 
San  Jofepho,  built  a  fort  in  Kerry;  and  being  there  be- 
ileged  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  prefident  of  Munfter,  who 
wasfoon  after  joined  by  lord  Gray,  the  deputy,  he  made  . 
a' weak  and  cowardly  defence.    After  fome  aflaults, 
ieebly  fuftained,  he  furrendered  at  dlfcretion ;  and  Gray, 
iwho  Commanded  but  a  fmall  force,  finding  himfelf  • 
incumbered  with  fo  many  prifoners,  put  all  the  Spaniards 
f^nd  Italians  to  the  fword  without  mercy,  and  haDge4 

•*  • 

^     ?  Spotfwood,  p,  jii,  P  D»ggM*P»  359.  370. 
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about  fifteen  hundred  of  tlie  Iriih  ;  A  cruelty  w^icb  g^va 
great  difplcafure  to  Elizabeth 
8i  Fr!ncit      ^  HEN  the  EiigUib  ambafiadgT  ma^e  eompUunts  of 
l>r.ke.      tl>is  uivaiton»  he  was  anfwered  by  like  complaiiits  of  tho 
piracies  cotnmicced  by  Fraqcis  Drake,  a  boki  (eaniany 
who  had  aflauited  the  Spaniards  in  the  place  where  they 
deemed  thcmful'/es  moft  fccure,  ia  the  new  world.  This 
man,  rprung  from  mean  parents  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
having  acquired  cojafKL^rable  riches  by  depredations  made 
in  the  ifthmusof  Panama, and  having  there  gotten  a  iigbt 
oi  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  fo  ftiaudated  by  ambition  and 
avarice,  that  he  fcruplcd  not  to  emp](^  hit.  whole  £or^ 
tune  in  a  nev^  adventure  through  tbofe  feas;  fo  much 
unknown  at  that  time  to  all  the  European  nations  By 
means  of  Sir  Chriilopher  Hatton,  then  vice-chamberlain, 
a  great  favourite  of  the  queen's,  he  obtained  her  confent 
and  approbation  i  and  hefetfaii  from  Plymouth  in  1577^ 
with  four  ihips  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  were 
164  able  Tailors He  pailed  into  the  South  .  S«a  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  attacking  the  Spaniards,  who 
expe<^ed  no  enemy  in  thofe  quarters,  he  took  many  rich 
prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  booty  which  he 
had  acquired.    Apprchcnfive  cf  being  intercepted  by  the 
egemy,  if  he  took  the  fame  way  homewards,  by  which 
he  had  reached  the  Pacific  ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a 
paiTage  by  the  norUi  of  California  |  and  fiaiiing  in  that 
enterprise,  be  fet  fail  for  the  £aft  Indies,  and  returned 
fafely  this  year  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the 
firft  Englifhman  who  failed  round  the  Globe;  and  the 
firfl  commander  in  chief:   For  Magellan,  whofe  (hip 
executed  the  fame  adventure,  died  in  his  palTage.  His 
name  became  celebrated  on  account  of  fo  bold  and  for* 

4  Ctnden,  p.  475.  Cos**  htfiorf  oi  Ireland,  p»  3£t.  fCtmdn$ 
ft  478.  St«we,  p.  689.  s  Camden,  p.  47S.    Haklnjt*!  Voyaget^ 

vol.  iii.  p*  730. 748,  Ffufkn"*  Pilgri»,  vol.  i.  (•46. 
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pmaibs.  aft  attempt ;  but  many,,  apprebendiiig  the  reCetAn  <^ 
mcQtpf  the  S^aiiiards,  endeavoured  to  perfiudethe  queen, 
that  it  ^ould  be  more  prudent  to  difavow  the  enterprizc, 
to  punifh  Drake,  and  to  rcftore  the  treafure.    But  Eli- 
zabeth, who  admired  valour,  and  who  was  allured  by 
the  prorpc(St  of  fharing  in  the  booty,  determined  to  coun-* 
tenance  that  gallant  Tailor:  She  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  luiig;hthood^  and  accepted  of  a  banquet  from 
.hi ID  at  Deptibrd,  on  board  the  fliip,  which  had  atchieved- 
fo  memorable  a  voyage.    When  Philip's  aodbafladory. 
Mendoza,  exclainned  againft  Drake's  piracies,  ihe  told 
him,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  arrogating  a  right  to  the 
whole  new  world,  and  excluding  thence  all  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  fnould  fail  thither,  even  with  a  view 
of  exerciiing  the  mod  lawful  commerce,  naturally  tempt«' 
ed  others  to  m^e  a  violent  irruption  into  thoie  coun* 
tries^    To  pacify,  however,  the  catholic  monarch,  (bo 
caufed  part  of  the  booty  to  be  reftored  to  Pedro  Sebura, 
a  Spaniard,  who  pretended  to  be  agent  for  the  merchants 
whom  Drake  had  fpoiled.    Having  learned  afterwards, 
that  Philip  had  feized  the  money,  and  had  employed  part 
of  it  againft  herfelf  in  Ireland,  part  of  it  in  the  pay  of 
|he  pK'ince  of  Parma's  troops,  ihe  determined  to  make  no 
fnore  reftitutions* 

Thbre  was  another  cau(e,  which  induced  the  queen 
to  take  this  refolution :  She  was  in  fuch  want  of  money, 
that  (he  was  obliged  to  afiemble  a  parliament,  a  meafure, 
which,  as  ihe  herfelf  openly  declared,  file  never  embraoed^ 
tasetft  when  conftratned  by  the  neceffity  of  her  affairs. 
The  parliament,  befides  granting  her  a  fupply  of  one 
fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths,  enacted  fome  fUtutcs  for  the  ^ 
fecurity  of  her  government,  chiefly  ^againft  the  attempts 

the.  catholics*   Whoever,  in  any  way,  reconciled  any- 

t  Caandeiii  p.  ^o, 
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ome*  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  himfelf  recondled, ' 
was  declared  to  be  guilty  o^  treaibn ;  io  fay  mafs  was 

.  fubje<Sted  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprifonment,  and  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  marks  ;  the  being  prefent  was  pu- 
nifliable  by  a  year's  imprifonment  and  a  fine  of  a  hun-. 
dred  marks  :   A  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a-month  was 
impofed  on  every  one  who  continued,  durjng  that  time^ 
abfent  from  church      To  utter  ilanderous  or  ieditious 
words  againft  the  queen  was  punifliable,  for  the  firft' 
O0ence,  with  the  pillory  and  lofs  of  ears;  the  fecond 
offence  was  declared  felony:  The  writing  or  printing  of 
fuch  words  was  felony  even  on  the  firft  offence*.  The 
puritans  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  farther  applications 
made  for  reformation  in  religion*.      And  Paul  Went-? 
worth,  brother  to  the  member  of  that  name  who  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  preceding  jfeffion,  moved, ' 
that  the  commons,  from  their  own  authority,  Ihould  ap. 
point  a  general  foft  and  prayers;  amotion,  to  which  the 
hbufe  unwarily  aflented.  For  this  prefumption,  they  were 
feverely  reprimanded  by  a  meflage  from  the  ^ueen,  as 
encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative  and  fupremacyj 
S^nd  they  wer^  obliged  (o  fubmit^  and  afk  forgivenefs  ^ 

Th£  queen  and  parliiunent  were  engaged  to  pafs  thefi; 
Icwe  laws  againft  the  catholics,  by  fome  late  difcoveries 
of  the  treafofiable  prances  of  their  priefts.  When  the 
ancient  worfhip  was  fupprefTed,  and  the  reformation  in- 
troduced into  the  univerfities,  the  king  of  Spain  refleacd, 
that,  as  fome  fpecies  of  literature  was  neceflary  for  fup- 
porting  thefe  doarines  and  controverfies,  the  Romifli 
coinmumon  muft  decay  in  England,  if  no  means  were 
found  to  give  erudition  to  the  ecclefiaflics;  and  for  this 
reafon,  be  founded  a  feminary  at  Douay,  where  the  ca- 
tholics fent  their  children,  chiefly  fuch  as  were  intended- 

»  23  Ellz.  cap.  wibU.c<i,.t.  «  D'fiwci,  p.  301. 

.  J  ^bid»  p.  a84,  285. 
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tar  the  priefthood,  in  order  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  C  H  A 
their  education.    The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  imitated  this  .  « 
example,  by  ere£ling  a  like  feminary  in  his  dioccfe  of     is^i»  , 
Rheims ;  and  though  Rome  was  I'omewhat  diftant,  the 
pope  would  not  .negle6l  to  adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the 
fame  nature,  that  capital  of  orthodoxy.  Thefe  femina* 
rieSy  founded  with  (b  hoftile  an  intention»  fent  over  everj^ 
year  a  colony  of  priefts,  who  maintained  the  catholic 
fuperftition  in  its  full  height  of  bigotry;  and  being  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  were  not 
deterred,  either  by  danger  or  fatigue,  from  maintaining 
and  propagating  their  principles.    They  infufed  into  all 
their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred  againft  the  queen  ;  wfaomi 
they  treated  as  an  ufurper,  a  fcbifmatSc,  a  heretic,  a  per^ 
fecutor  of  the  orthodox,  and  .one  folemnly  and.  publid^ 
anathematized  by  tiie  holy  father.    Sedition,  rebellion^ 
Ibmetimes  affaffination,  were  the  expedients  by  which 
they  intended  to  cfFedl  their  purpofes  againft:  her ; 
and  the  fevere  reftraint,  not  to  fay  pcrfccution,  under 
which  the  catholics  laboured,  made  them  the  more  wil- 
lingly receive,  from  their  ghoftly  fathers,  fuch  violent 
dodrines. 

Thesb  feminaries  were  all  of  them  under  the  direc- 
iion'of  the  jefiiits,  a' new  order  of  regular  prieiU  efedbd 
in  Europe,  when  the  court  of  Rome  perceived,  that  the. 

lazy  monks  and  beggarly  friars,  who  fufficed  in  times  of 
ignorance,  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  ramparts  of 
the  church,  aiTailed  oa  every  fide,  and  that  the  inqui- 
fitive  fpirit  of  the  age  required  a  fociety  more  a&ive  and 
more  learned,  to  oppofe  its  dangerous  progirefs.  Thefe 
hten,  as  they  ftood  foremoft  in  the  conteft  againft  the 
pniteftants,  drew  on  them  the  extreme  animofity  of  that 
^ole  fedt ;  and  by  aflfuming  a  fuperiority  over  the  other 
*nore  numerous  and  more  ancient  orders  of  their  own 
comoiuflioxi,  were  even  expoied  to  the  envy  of  their 

'  ^   "         brethren : 
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brethren  :  So  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  blame,  to  which 
their  principles  and  condu<^  might  be  expofcd,  ha8»  iii 
many  inftances^  been  itiuch  exaggerated.  This  reproach^ 
however,  they  mull  bear  from  pofterity,  ch^t^  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  inftitution,  they  wefe  engaged  td 
pervert  learning,  the  only  efife^ual  reitiedy  again'ft  ru)ter* 
ftition,  into  a  nourifliment  <sf  that  infirmity ;  and  as 
their  erudition  was  chiefly  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  fch6- 
laftic  kind  (though  a  few  members  have  cultivated  polite 
literature),  they  were  only  the  more  enabled,  by  that  ac- 
quifition^  to  nifineaway  the  f^laineft  diidate^  Of  morality^ 
find  to  ered  a  regular  fyfteni  of  cafalftry,  by  which  pre- 
varication, perjury,  and  every  crimei  when  it  ferved  tiietr 
ghodly  purpofes,  might  be  jufHIied  and  defended^ 

The  jefuits,  as  devoted  fervants  to  the  court  of  Rome^ 
exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  above 
all  earthly  power  ;  and  Ijy  maintaining  his  authority  of 
depofing  kingSj  fet  no  bounds^  either  to  his  Ipiritual  or 
temporal  juriOidion,  This  doifirine  became  fo  preva- 
lent among  the  zealous  cadiollcs  in  Engknd^  that  the 
excommunication,  fulminatdd  againft  Elizabeth,  excited 
many  fcruplcs  of  a  lingular  kind,  to  which  it  behoved 
the  holy  father  to  provide  a  remedy;  The  bull  of  Pius^ 
in  abfolving  the  fubjciSts  from  their  oaths  of  allegiancCf 
•commanded  them  to  refift  the  queen's  ufurpation;  and 
•many  Romanifts  were  stpprehehfive,  that,  bjr  this  claufe^ 
they  were  obliged  in  confcience,  even  though  no  favour* 
able  opportunity  ofiered,  to  rebel  againft  her,  and  that 
no  dans:ers  or  dtfScttlttes  could 'free  them  from  this  indif- 
penfable  duty.  But  Parfons  and  Campion,  two  jefuits, 
were  fcnt  over  with  a  mitigation  and  explanation  of  the 
docf^rine  ;  and  they  taught  their  difciples,  that  though 
the  bull  was  for  ever  binding  on  Elizabeth  and  her  parti"* 
zans,  Jt  -id  not  oblige  the  catholics  to  obedience,  except 
when  the  fovereign  pontiff  Ihoufd  think  proper,  by  a  new 
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fumm.^ns,  to  require  it*.    Cartipion  was  afterwards •  de*  ^  P. 

reeled  in  treafon:ible  pradiccs  ;  and  being  put  to  the  rack")  ,  

and  confeffing  his  guilt,  he  was  publicly  executed.  His  -i^iit 
Execution  was  ordered  at  the  very  time  when  the  duke 
bf  Anjou  w«i$  in  England,  and  profecuted,  with  the 
IgMRCeft  gp|»ttiraiKte  of  fuccds,  fais  marnage  with  the 
queen  i  aod  this  leVertrf  m»  iwbbaiUy  mbnded  to  ap* 
{neafe  her  preteftant  fabjeds^  and  -io  Msfy  them,  that 
whatever  meafures  ihe  might  pUFfiie,  fte  never  wotiM 
depart  from  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  duke  of  Alen^on,  now  created  duke  of  Anjou,  KTogocia- 
had  never  entirely  dro£>ped  his  pretenfioos  to  Elis&abeth  i 
and  that  |>rince&»  though  her  luitor  was  near  twenty-  with  the 
fere  yean  yonnger  than  kevfdf,  anc^  had  no  Jcnowtedge  ^^^^Z 
cf  tor  pcfffolH  to  hy  pidinvs  or  de^iptxons,  was  Hill 
fknfBd  with  the  image,  which  liis  ttddrefles  afforded  heT, 
of  love  and  tendernefs.    The  duke,  in  order  to  forward  ' 
his  fuit,  befides  employing  his  brother's  ambailador,  fent 
over  Simier^  an  agent  of  his  own  ;  an  artful  man,  of  an 
agneable  converfation,  who  foon  remarking  the  qucen's- 
l^imoiHV  amufed  her  with  gay  ^ifcourie,  and  inftead  of 
ieriovs  policieal  reafokiitags,  which,  'be  foHnd,  cmly  awak- 
ened her  ambicioiik  and  hurt  his  naAer's  hiterefts,  he 
introduced  every  moment  all  the  topics  of  padion  and  of 
gallantry.    The  pleafure,  which  (he  found  in  this  man's 
company,  foon  produced  a  familiarity  betv/een  them  ;  and, 
amidft  the  greate(l  hurry  of  bufmefs,  her  moil  confidential 
minifters  had  not  fucb  ready  acceis  to  het,  as  had  Siinier, 
who  OA  pretence  of  negociation,  entemined  her  with 
accounts  of  the  tender  attachment  borne  her  by  the  duke 
of  Anjou.   The  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  had  never  befom 
been  alarmed  with  any  courtfhip  payed  her,  and  who 
always  trufted,  that  her  love  of  dominion  would  prevaii 
over  her  inclination  to  marriage,  began  to  apprchendj  x 

s  C«nid80»[p«  477,  ,* 
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^*  Ihkt  ike  was  at  laft  caught  in  her  own  foare,  «nd  that  tfa^ 
^  artful  encouragement,  which  (he  had  giTcn  to  this  young 
•  fuitofy  had  unawares  engaged  her  afFe6^ions.  To  ren- 
der Simier  odious,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  credulity  of 
the  times,  and  fpread  reports,  that  that  minifter  had 
gained  an  afcendant  over  the  queen,  not  by  any  natural 
principles  of  her  conftitution,  but  by  incantations  and 
Jove  potions.  Simter,  in  revenge»  endeavoured  to  dif« 
civdtt  Letcefter  with  the  queen ;  and  he  revealed  to  her  a 
'  iecret,  which  none  of  her  courtiers  dared  to  difdofe^ 
that  this  nobleman  was  fecretly,  without  her  confent, 
married  to  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Eflex ;  an  a£lion 
which  the  queen  interpreted  either  to  proceed  from  want 
of  refpc^  to  her,  or  as  a  violation  of  their  mutual  at* 
tachment}  and  which  (b- provoked  her,  tbarfhe  threat* 
ened  to  (end  him  to  the  Tower  *.  The  quarrel  went 
far  between  Leicefter  and  the  French  agent,  that  .the 
former  was  fuTpefted  of  having  employed  one  Tudor,  a 
bravo,  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  enemy ;  and  the 
queen  thought  it  neccilary,  by  proclamation,  to  take 
Simier  under  her  immediate  prote£iion.  It  happened, 
that,  while  Elizabeth  was  rowed  in  her  barge  on  the 
Thames,  attended  by  Simier,  and  fome  of  her  courtiers,' 
t  (hot  was  fired  which  Wounded  one  of  the  bargemen ; 
but  the  queen  finding,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  piece  had 
been  difchargcd  by  accident,  gave  the  perfon  his  liberty, 
without  farther  puniftiment.  So  far  was  (he  from  enter- 
taining any  fufpicion  againft  her  people,  that  (he  was 
often  heard  to  fay,  That  (he  would  lend  credit  to  no- 
thing  againft  them,  \which  paints  woiHd  not  bdievr 
of  their  own  children  V 
•  "The  duke  of  Anjo'u,  encouraged  by  the  accounts 
lent  him  of  the  queen's  prepoflcirions  in  his  favour,  paid 
her  fecretly  a  vifit  at  Greenwich    and  after  fome  con* 

*  Caadesp  .471*    "  •  *    '  b  Ideai^  ibi4« 
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fereii'ce  with  her,  the  purport  of  which  is  not  known,  he  C 
departed.  It  appeared  that,  though  .his  figure  was  not  ^ 
advantageous,  he  had  loft  no  ground  by  being  pcrfortally 
known  to  her  ;  asul  loon  after,  flic  comnianded  Eiii  lcigh, 
how  treafurcr,  Suficx',  Leiceficr,  Bedford,  Lincoln, 
Hatton,  and  fecretary  Walfingham,  to  concert  with  the 
French  ambaiiadors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contra£): 
6f  marriage.  Henry  had  fent  over  on  this  occafion  a 
fplendid  embafly,  confifting  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince 
Dauphin,  and  many  confiderable  noblemen ;  and  as  the 
queen  had  in  a  manner  the  power  of  prefer! bing  what 
terms  (he  pleafed,  the  articles  were  foon  fettled  with  the 
Englifli  commiflioners.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  marriage 
ihould  be  celebrated  within  fix  weeks  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  articles  ^  that  the  duke  and  bis  retinue  fhould 
have  the  exercife  of  their  religion ;  that  after  the  marriage 
he  ihould  bear  the  title  of  King,  but  the  adminiflration 
remain  fblely  in  the  queen ;  that  their  children,,  male  or  . 
female,  (hould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  tliat 
if  there  be  two  males,  the  elder,  in  cafe  of  Henry^s 
death  without  ifTue,  fhould  be  king  of  France,  the 
jroungef  of  England  ;  that  if  there  be  but  one  male,  and 
he  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  ihould  be  obliged 
to  reiide  in  England  eight  months  every  two  years ;  that 
the  laws  and  cuftems  of  England  ihould  be  prefervtd  in- 
violate ;  and  that  no  foreigner  ihould  be  promoted  by  the 
duke  to  any  office  in  England''. 

These  articles,  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  England, 
in  cafe  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  opened 
but  a  dtfmai  profped  to  the  Englifli ;  bad  not  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  who  was  now  in  her  forty-ninth  year,  contri^ 
bated  very  much  to  allay  their  apprehenfions  of  this  na- 
ture. The  queen  alfo,  as  a  proof  of  her  ftill  remaining 
uncertainty,  added  a  claufe,  that  fhe  was  not  bound  lo 
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^XLi  ^'  c^'np^c^      marriage,  till  forther  articles,  which  were 
— ^-^_f  not  fpeciiied,  fliotild  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties, 
1581.     and  till  the  king  of  France  be  qprtified  of  this  agreement* 
Soon  after,  the  queen  fent  over  Walfingbam,  as  ambaf« 

Tador  to  I  'rancc,  in  order  to  form  dofer  conne£lions  with 
Henry,  and  enter  into  a  league  ofFcnfive  and  defenfive 
againlt  the  encreafuig  power  and  dangerous  ufurpations 
of  Spain.  The  French  king,  who  had  been  extremely 
diilurbed  with  the  unquiet  fpirit,  the  reftlefs  ambition, 
•  the  enterprizing,  yet  timid  and  inconftant  difpofition 
of  Anjou,  had  already  fought  to  free  the  kingdom  from 
his  intrigues,  by  opening  a  Icene  for  his  aftivity  in  Flan- 
ders;  and  having  allowed  him  to  embrace  the  protection 
of  the  States,  had  fecretly  fupplied  him  with  men  and 
money  for  the  undertaking.  The  profpcft  of  fettling 
him  in  England  was,  for  a  like  reafon,  very  agreeable  to 
thdt  monarch ;  and  be  was  defirous  to  cultivate,  by  every 
^expedient,  the  favourable  fentiments  which  Elizabeth 
feemed  to  entertain  towards  hhn.  But  tiiis  princefs, 
though  (he  had  gone  farther  in  her  amorous  dalliance 
than  could  be  juftified  or  accounted  for  by  any  principles 
of  policy,  was  not  yet  determined  to  carry  matters  to  a 
final  conclufion  $  and  ihe  confined  Waliingham,  in  his 
inftrudions,  to  negociating  coiKfidons  of  a  mutual  al- 
liance between  France  and  England'.  Henry  with  re^ 
lu^nce  fubmitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that  fubje£t 
but  no  fooncr  had  Walfingham  begun  to  fettle  the 
terms  of  alliance,  than  he  was  informed,  that  the  queen, 
forefeeing  hoftility  with  Spain  to  be  the  refult  of  this 
confederacy,  had  declared,  that  ihe  would  prefer  the  mar- 
riage with  the  war,  before  the  war  without  the  marriage** 
The  French  court,  pleafed  with  this  change  of  reklLu* 
tion,  broke  ofF  the  conferences  concerning  the  league, 
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and  opened  a  negociation  for  the  marriage  ^    But  mat'^  ^  h  a  p. 
ters  had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  train  before  the  queen  .  f 
again  declared  for  the  league  in  preference  to  the  mar*  i5^<« 
xiage,  and  ordered  Walfingham  to  renew  the  conferences 
for  that  purpofe.    Before  he  had  leifure  to  bring  this 
point  to  maturity,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  new  change  of 
refolution^  ;  and  not  only  tlie  court  of  France,  but  Wal- 
fingham himfelfy  Burleigh,  and  all  the  wifcll  miniflcrsof 
Elizabeth,  were  in  amazement,  doubtful  where  this  con- 
teft  between  inclination  and  reafon,  love  and  ambition, 
would  at  laft  terminate  ^. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  affair,  Elizabeth  felt  another  va- 
riety of  intentions,  from  a  new"  conteft  between  her  rea- 
fon  and  her  ruling  paflions.  The  duke  of  Anjou  expedled 
from  her  fome  money,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to 
open  the  campaign  in  Flanders ;  and  the  queen  hcrfelf, 
though  her  frugality  made  her  long  reluiSUnt,  was  fen- 
fible  that  this  fupply  was  neceflary  \  and  ihe  was  at  lail 
induced,  after  much  hefitation,  to  comply  with  his  re- 
queft'.  Sheient  him  a  preient  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns ;  by  which,  joined  to  his  own  demefnes  and  the 
aififtance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen  dowager,  he  levied 
an  army,  and  took  the  field  againfl  the  prince  of  Parma. 
He  was  fuccefsful  in  railing  the  iiege  of  Cambray  ;  and 
being  chofen  by  the  States  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  put  his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  came  over  to 
England,  in  order  to  profecute  his  fuit  to  the  queen* 
The  reception  which  he  met  with,  made  him  expe£);  en* 
the  fuccefs,  and  gave  him  hopes,  that  Elizabeth  had 
furmounted  all  fcruples,  and  was  finally  determined  to 
make  choice  of  him  for  her  hufband.  In  the  midfl  of  the 
pomp,  which  attended  the  anniveiiary  of  her  coronation,  i7tb  N«v* 

*  Digges,  p.  39*.        '  g  Ibid.  p.  408.  ^  See  note  [Q^]  at  the 
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G  H  A  p.  the  was  feen,  after  long  and  inti'mate  difcourfe  With  faim^ 
V      '     to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  to  put  it  iipon 
his ;  and  all  the  fpecf^ators  concluded,  that,  in  this  bere- 

mony,  flie  had  given  him  a  promile  of  marriage,  and  was 
even  defirous  of  fignlfying  her  intentions  to  all  the  world* 
St.  Aldegonde,  ambafiador  from  the  States,  difpatched  im- 
mediately a  letter  to  his  mafters,  informing  them  of  this 
great  event;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who,  as 
well  as  the  other  Flemings,  regarded  the  iquebn  'as  H  kind 
bf  tutelar  divinity,  teftified  their  joy  by  bdnfi'res  atid  die 
di (charge  of  their  great  ordnance''.  A  jiuritart  of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  had  written  a  paiiionate  booic,  which  he  en- 
titled, "  The  Gulph  in  which  England  will  be  fVval- 

lowed  by  the  French  Marriage."  He  wias  apprehended 
and  profecuted  by  order  of  the  queen,,  and  Was 
demned  to  lofe  his  right  hand  as  a  Kbellen  Such  was  the 
conftancy  and  loyalty  of  the  man,  that,  imAiediatdy  af« 
ter  the  fentence  was  executed,  he  took  offhi^  hat  with  his 
other  hand,  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried,  *'  God 
fave  the  qnccn  !" 

Eur  notwithllanding  this  attachment,  which  Eliza- 
beth fo  openly  difcovered  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the- 
combat  of  her  fentiments  was  not  entirely  over  $  and  her 
ambition,  as  well  as  prudence,  roufirig  iifelf  by  intervals,, 
ftill  filled  her  breaft  with  doubt  and  hefitation.  Almoft 
all  the  courtiers,  whom  flie  trufted  and  favoured,  Lei- 
ccllcr,  Hatton,  and  Walfingham,  difcovered  an  extreme 
aveifion  to  the  marriage;  and  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber made  no  fcruplc  of  oppofing  her  refolution  with 
the  moil  zealous  rem onR  ranees  '•  Amohg  other  enemies 
to  the  match,  Sir  Philip,  Ton  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,, 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  nephew  to  Leicefter,  a  young 
man  the  moft  accomplifhed  of  the  age,  declared  himielf : 
And  he  ufjwl  the  freedom  to  write,  her  a  letter,  in  which 
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ufual  elegance  of  expreilion,  as  well  as  force  of  rcafor.inq;,  , 
He  told  her,  that  the  fecurity  of  her  government  de-  J581. 
f>cn(lp4  entirely  on  the  afFedions  of  her  proteftant  fub- 
je£ils  I  and  (he  could  not,  by  any  meafure,  more  eiFc^ually 
4ifgu(l  tbem,  tl^an  by  elf)ou{iflg  a  prince,  who  was  fon  of 
the  perfidious  Catherine,  brother  to  the  cruel  and  peril* 
^ious  Charles,  and  who  had  himfelf  emb'rued  his  bands 
in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  defencelefs  proteftants : 
That  the  catholics  were  her  mortal  enemies,  and  believed 
cither  that  (he  had  originally  ufurped  the  crovi'n,  or  was  , 
f\ow  lawfully  depofcd  by  the  pope's  bull  of  excommuni* 
cation;  and  nothing  had  ever  fo  much  elevated  their 
hopes  as  the  profpe^  of  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou :  That  her  chief  fecurity  at  prefent,  againft  the  ^ 
efiorts  of  fo  numerous;  rich,  and  united  a  faction,  was, 
that  they  pofieiTcd  no  head  who  could  condu£l  their  dan-  " 
gerous  enterprizes ;  and  fhe  hcrfelf  was  rafhly  fapplying 
that  defeat,  by  giving  an  intered  in  the  kingdom  to  a 
pince^  whofe  education  had  zcalouily  attached  him  to 
that  communion :  That  though  he  was  a  ilranger  to  the 
|)lood  royal  of  England,  the  diipoiitions  of  men  were  now 
fucb,  that  they  preferred  the  religious  to  the  civil  con- 
nections ;   and  were  more  influenced  by  fympathy  in 
theological  opinions,  than  by  the  principles  of  legal  and 
hereditary  government:  That  the  duke  himfelf  had  dif- 
covered  a  very  reftlefs  and  turbulent  fpirit ;  and  having  . 
often  violated  his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother  and  his  fove- 
ceign,  there  remained  no  hopes  that  he  would  paiEvely 
fubmit  to  a  woman,  whom  he  might,  in  quality  of  huf- 
band,  think  himfelf  entitled  to  command :  That  the 
French  nation,  fo  populous,  fo  much  abounding  in  fol- 
diers,  fo  full  of  nobility,  who  were  devoted  to  arms,  and, 
for  fome  time,  accuftomed  to  ferve  for  plunder,  would 
fupply  him  nirith  partizans,  dangerous  to  a  people,  un- 
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C  ^  warlike  and  dcfcncelefs  like  the  generality  of  her  fubje£ls : 
^  That  the  plain  and  honourable  path  which  fhe  had  fol- 

ii&i.     lowed,  of  cultivating  the  aiFedions  of  her  people,  had 
hiihcrto  rendered  her  reign  fecure  and  happy  $  and  how- 
ever her  cfiemies  might  ieem  to  multiply  upon  lier^  the 
fame  invincible  rampart  was  ftill  able  to  prote£l  and  de- 
fend her :  That  fo  long  as  the  throne  of  France  was  filled 
by  Henry  or  his  poflc^rity,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that 
the  tics  of  blood  would  cnfurc  the  amity  of  that  kingdom, 
preferably  to  the  maxims  of  policy  or  the  prejudices  of 
religion ;  and  if  ever  the  crown  devoM^ed  on  the  duke  of 
Anjouy  the  conjuniSiion  of  f  ranee  and  England  would 
prove  a  burden,  rather  than  a  protedion,  to  the  latter 
kingdom  :  That  the  example  of  her  fifter  Mary  was  fuf- 
ficicr.t  to  inftruit  her  in  the  danger  of  fuch  connections ; 
and  to  prove,  that  the  afFc(5lion  and  confidence  of  the 
Ji^ji^^'Jini  could  never  be  maintained,  where  they  had  fuch 
rcaion  to  apprehend  that  their  intcrefts  would  every  mo- 
ment be  facrificcd  to  thofe  of  a  foreign  and  hoftile  na- 
tion :  That  notwithftanding  thele  great  inconveniencies, 
difcovered  by  paft  experience,  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  it 
muft  be  confefTed,  was  more  popular  in  the  nation  than 
the  family  of  France;  and,  what  was  of  chief  moment, 
Philip  was  of  the  fame  connnunion  with  Mary,  and  was 
connc£icd  with  her  by  this  great  band  of  intereft  and 
:.fFe£lton:  And  that  however  the  queen  might  remain 
child) efs,  even  though  old  age  ihould  grow  upon  her,  the 
ilngular  felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign  would  preferveher 
from  contempt ;  the  afFeiflions  of  her  fubjefts,  and  thofe 
of  all  the  protcftants  in  Europe,  would  defend  her  from 
diir.ccr  ;  and  her  own  prudence,  without  other  aid  or 
afiiitance,  would  baffle  ail  the  efForts  of  her  moft  malig- 
nant enemies 

Thsse  re0e£tiops  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety  and, 
irrefolution  \  and  (he  was  obferved  to  pafs  feveral  nights 
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widiout  anj  fleep  or  repofe.  At  laft  her  fettled  habits  6f  c  h  A  P. 
f  nidence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her  temporary  in-  ^  -^  ^^ 
clinatton ;  and  having  ient  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  (he  had     >  58a, 

a  long  conference  with  him  in  private,  where  fhe  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  made  him  apologies  for  breaking  her  former 
engagements.    He  expreflcd  great  difgull  on  his  leaving 
her  i  threw  away  the  ring  which  ihe  had  given  him  ;  and 
vttered  many  curfes  on  the  mutability  of  women,  and  of . 
iflamlers      Soon  after,  he  went  over  to  his  government 
of  the  Netheiiandsj  loft  the  confidence  of  the  States  by  a 
rafli  and  violent  attempt  on  their  libenics ;  was  expelled 
that  country ;  retired  into  France;  and  there  died.  The 
queen,  by  timely  refle£lion5  faved  herfelf  from  the  nu-  . 
merous  mifchiefs  which  muft  have  attended  fo  imprudent 
a  marriage :  And  the  diftracied  ftate  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy prevented  her  from  feeling  any  efFedls  of  that  re-  , 
fentqient,  which  ihe  had  reafon  to  dread  from  the  affiront 
fo  wantonly  put  upon  that  royal  fomily. 

Tfffe  anxiety  of  the  queen,  from  the  attempts  of  the  Afr»xr»  of 
Englifli  catholics,  never  ceafed  during  the  whoJc  courle  ^'**'*"^* 
of  her  reign;  but  the  variety  of  revolutions  which  hap- 
pened in  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  were  the  fourcc 
fometimes  of  her  hopes,  fometlmes  of  her  apprebenfions. 
This  year  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ftrongly  engaged  her 
attention.  The  influence  which  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  * 
James  Stuart,  who  now  aiTumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  had  acquired  over  the  young  king,  was  but  a  {len- 
der foundation  of  authority  ;  while  the  generality  of  the 
nobles,  and  all  the  preachers,  were  fo  mucli  difcontcrurd 
with  their  adminiftration.  The  alTembly  of  the  church 
appointed  a  folemn  faft ;  of  which  one  of  the  avowed  rea<- 
fons  was  the  danger  to  which  the  king  was  expofed  from 
•the  company  of  wicked  perfons  " :  And  on  that  day  the 
pulpits  refounded  with  declamations  againil  Lenox^ 

>  Caaidn,p«486.  0  SpoUwood>  p.  319. 
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CHAP.  Arran,  and  ail  the  prefent  counfellors.  When  the  mlildt 
i_  -  -'^  of  the  people  were  fufficiently  prepared  by  thefe  leditres^ 
1582.  a  conCplracy  of  the  nobility  was  formed,  probably  witb 
the  concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  for  fcizing:  the  perfon  of 
Ausuil  23.  James  at  Rutlrv  Cii,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Ciowry's ;  and 
the  dcil^n,  being  kept  fccret,  fuccccdcd  without  any  op- 
pofition.  The  leaders  in  this  entcrprize  were,  the  earl  of 
Gowry  himfelf,  the  earl  of  Marre,  the  lords  Lindefey 
and  Boyd,  the  maflers  of  Glamis  and  OJiphant,  the  abt 
bots  of  Dumfermline,  Paifley,  and  Cambuftenneth.  Tke 
king  wept  when  he  found  himielf  detained  a  prifbner  | 
but  the  mailer  of  Glamis  faid,  *^  No  matter  for  his  tears; 
f<  Better  that  boys  weep  than  bearded  men An  ex- 
preiTion  which  James  could  never  afterwards  forgive  p. 
But  notwithflanding  his  refentmeiit,  he  found  it  ncceiiary 
to  fubmit  to  the  prefent  necefTity.  He  pretended  aa  en? 
tire  acquiefcence  in  the  condu^  of  the  aiibciators ;  ac- 
knowledged the  detention  of  his  perfon  to  be  acceptable 
fervice ;  and  agreed  to  fummon  both  an  afiembly  of  th^ 
^hurch  and  a  convention  of  eftates,  in  order  tp  rati^ 
that  enterprize. 

The  aflembly,  though  they  had  eftabliflied  it  as  an  in- 
violable rule,  that  the  king,  on  no  account,  and  under  nq 
pretence,  ibould  ever  intermeddle  in  eccleiiallical  mat- 
ters, made  no  fcruple  of  taking  civil  affairs  under  their 
cognizance,  and  of  deciding  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
attempt  of  the  conipirators  was  acceptable  to  all  that 
•  feared  God,  or  tendered  the  prefervation  of  the  king's 
perfon,  and  profperous  ftate  of  the  realm.  They  even 
enjoined  all  the  clergy  to  recommiCnd  thefe  fcntimcnts 
from  the  pulpit ;  and  they  threatened  with  ecclefiafticaj 
cenfurcs  every  man  who  fhould  oppole  the  authority  of 
the  confederated  lords  '.  The  convention,  being  com-, 
pofed  chieHy  of  thefe  lor^s  thcmfelves,  add^  their  fane- 
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tiofi  to  tbefe  proceedings.   Arran  was  confined  a  prifoner  ^  h  p« 
in  his  own  houfe :  Leno^c,  diough  he  had  power  to  re*  ^ 
fjfl,  yet  rather  than  raife  a  civil  war,  or  be  the  caufe  of  isH* 
bloodflied  %  chofe  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  foor; 

after  died.  He  pericvercJ  to  the  laft  in  the  protcftant  reli- 
gioiiy  to  which  James  hud  converted  him,  but  which  the 
(Scottiih  clergy  coiild  never  be  perfuaded  that  he  had  fin- 
fDerely  embraced.  The  king  fent  for  his  family,  reilored 
|tts  fim  to  his  paternal  {lonours  and  eftate)  took  care  to 
eftsd^ifli  tbeforttmes  of  all  his  other  children;  and  to  his 
laft  moments  never  forgot  the  early  friendfhip,  which  he 
had  borne  their  father  :  A  ftrong  proof  of  the  good  dif-* 
pofitions  of  that  prince*. 

No  fooncr  was  this  revolution  known  in  England,  than 
the  queen  fent  Sir  Henry  Gary  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to 
Jfames,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  delivepnce 
from  the  pernicious  counfels  of  Lenox  and  Arran;  to 
pthort  him  not  to  refent  the  feeming  violence  committed 
pn  him  by  the  confederated  lords ;  and  to  procure  from 
him  pcrmiilion  for  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  who, 
ever  fince  Morton's  fall,  had  lived  in  England.  They 
pafily  prevailed  in  procuring  the  rccal  of  Angus  ;  and  as 
James  fufpeclcd  that  Elizabeth  had  not  been  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  projed  of  his  detention,  he  thought 
proper,  before  the  Englifh  ambafTadors,  to  diifemble  his 
refentment  againft  the  authors  of  it.   Soon  after, 
Mothe-Fenelon,  and  Menneville,  appeared  as  ambafla*  15S3, 
dors  from  France :  Their  errand  was  to  enquire  concern- 
ing the  fituation  of  the  king,  make  profcllions  of  their 
matter's  fricndfliip,  confirm  the  ancient  league  with 
France,  and  procure  an  accommodation  between  James 
and  the  queen  of  Scots.    This  lafl  propofal  gave  great 
Vmbrage  to  the  clergy }  and  the  aflembly  voted  the  fet- 
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_f  wicked  undertaking.   The  pulpits  refounded  with  deda* 
>5's«     mations'  againft  the  French  ambafladors }  particularly 
Fenelon^  whom  they  called  the  meflenger  of  the  bloody 

murderer,  meaning  the  duke  of  Guife  :  And  as  that  mi- 
niftcT,  being  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  wore  a  white 
crol's  on  his  ihoulder,  they  commonly  denominated  it,  in 
contempt,  the  badge  of  Antichrift.  The  king  endea- 
voured, though  in  vain,  to  repiipfs  thefe  iniblent  reflec- 
tions ;  but  in  order  to  mak^  the  ambaflSulort  fome  oom- 
penfatioD,  be  defired  the  magiftrates*  of  Edinburgh  t6 
give  them  a  fplendid  dinner  before  their  departure.  To 
prevent  this  entertainment,  the  clergy  appointed  that  very 
day  for  a  public  faft  ;  and  finding  that  their  orders  were 
iiot  regarded,  they  employed  their  fcrmons  in  thundering 
curfes  on  the  magiftrates,  who,  by  the  king's  direction, 
had  put  this  mark  of  refped  on  the  ambai&dbrs.  They 
even  purfued  them  afterwards  with  the  cenfures  of  the 
church ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  prevented 
from  iiTuing  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 
them,  on  account  of  their  fubraiffion  to  royal,  preferably 
to  clerical,  authority*. 

What  encreafed  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an  accom- 
modation between  James  and  Mary,  was,  that  the 
Engliih  ambaifadors  feemed  to  concur  with  the  French  in 
this  propofal ;  and  the  clergy  were  fo  ignorant  as  to  believe 
the  fincerity  of  the  profeffions  made  by  the  former.  The 
queen  of  Scots  had  often  made  overtures  to  Elizabeth, 
Letter  of  \vhich  had  been  entirely  ncglecl^cd  ;  but  hearing  of  James's 
EKuibetb.  Retention,  flie  wrote  a  letter  in  a  more  pathetic  and  more 
fpirited  ilrain  than  ufual ;  craving  the  affidance  of  that 
princefs,  both  for  her  own  and  her  fon's  liberty.  She 
faid,  that  the  account  of  the  prince's  captivity  had  excited 
her  moft  tender  concern  j  and  the  experience,  which  ihe 
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her/elf,  during  fo  many  years,  had  of  the  extreme  infeli- 
city attending  that  fituation,  had  made  her  the  more 
apprehenfive  lefl  a  like  fate  fhould  purfue  her  unhappy 
offspring :  That  the  long  train  of  injuftice  which  ihe  had 
undergone^  the  calumnies  to  which  ihe  had  been  expofed* 
were  fo  grievous,  that,  finding  no  place  for  right  or  trutli 
among  men,  (he  was  reduced  to  make  her  laft  appeal  to 
Heaven,  the  only  competent  tribunal  between  princes  of 
equal  jurifdidlion,  degree,  and  dignity:  That  after  her 
rebellious  fubje<Sts,  fecretly  inftigated  by  Elizabeth's  mi- 
nifters,  had  expelled  her  the  throne,  had  confined  her  in 
prifon,  had  purfued  her  with  arms,  ihe  had  yoluntaril/ 
thrown  herielf  under  the  proteflion  of  England ;  fatally 
iillured  by  thofe  reiterated  proleffions  of  amity  which  had 
been  made  her,  and  by  her  confidence  in  the  generofity 
of  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a  kinfwoman  :  That,  not  con- 
tent with  excluding  her  from  her  prefencc,  with  fu^port- 
ing  the  ufurpers  of  her  throne,  with  contributing  to  the 
deftru^tion  of  her  faithful  fubjedh,  Elizabeth  had  reduced 
her  to  a  worfe  captivity  than  that  from  which  ihe  had 
efcaped,  and  had  made  her  this  Cruel  return  for  the  un- 
limited confidence  which  fhe  had  repoied  in  her :  That 
though  her  refentment  of  fuch  fevere  ufage  had  never  car- 
ried her  farther  than  to  ufe  fome  difappointed  efforts  for 
her  deliverance,  unhappy  for  herfelf,  and  fatal  to  others, 
ihe  found  the  rigours  of  confinement  daily  multiplied  upon 
her  s  and  at  length  carried  to  fuch  a  height^  that  it  fur* 
pafled  the  bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longer  to 
endure  them :  That  (he  was  cut  ofF  from  all  communica* 
tioja,  not  only  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  but  with  her 
only  ion  j  and  her  maternal  fondnefs,  which  was  now 
inore  enlivened  by  their  unhappy  fympathy  in  fituation, 
and  was  her  fole  remaining  attachment  to  this  world,  de- 
prived even  of  that  melancholy  folace  which  letters  or 
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^  5  A  p.  meflages  coi^d  give:  That  the  bitteraefs  of  hcrforrows, 
.  .  ftill  more  th^n  her  cloie  confinement,  had  preyed  upon 

her  health,  and  had  adde4  the  inruficrablc  weitrht  of  bo- 
dily  ir.firmity  to  all  thofe  ciher  calimities  under  which 
file  laboured  :  I'hat  w  hile  the  daily  experience  of  her 
maladies  opened  to  her  the  comfortable  proipet^  of  an  ap« 
proaching  deliverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and  fonant ' 
9se  no  more,  her  enemies  enyicxl  her  that  lafl  confolatii^  | 
and  having  fecluded  her  from  every  joy  on  earth,  ha4 
done  what  in  them  lay  to  debar  her  from  all  hopes  in  her 
"    future  and  eternal  exiftcnce :  Tiuit  the  exercifc  of  her 
religion  was  rcmfcd  her  ;  the  ufe  of  thofe  facred  rites  in 
which  file  had  been  educated  j  the  commerce  with  thoic 
lioly  miniflers  whom  Heaven  had  appointed  torecpiv^  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  traofg^e/nons,  and  to  feal  our 
penitence  by  a  folemn  re-admiffion  into  heavenly  favour 
^d  forgivenefs :  That  it  was  in  vain  to  complain  of  the  ri« 
gours  of  perfecution  exercifed  in  other  kingdoms,  when 
a  queen,  and  an  innocent  woman,  was  excluded  from  aa 
indulgence  which  never  yet,   in  the  moft  barbarous 
countries,  had  been  denied  to  the  meaneft  and  moft  ob- 
noxious malefadlor :  That  could  flie  ever  be  induced  to 
defcend  irom  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Pixwidance  had 
placed  her»  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  there 
was  only  one  other  tribunal,  to  which  (he  would  appeal 
from  all  her  enemies ;  to  the  juftice  and  humanity  of 
Elizabeth's  own  breaft,  and  to  that  lenity  which,  unin- 
fluenced by  malignant  counfcl,  fhe  would  naturally  be 
induced  to  exercife  towards  her;   And  that  (he  finally 
entreated  her  to  refume  her  natural  difpofition,  and  to 
refledi  on  the  fupport,  as  well  as  comfort,  which  (he 
,  might  receive  from  her  fon  and  herfelf,  if,  joining  the 
obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  ties  of  blood,  fhe  would 
deign  to  raifc  them  from  their  prefent  melancholy  fitu. 
7  ationi 
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atioji,  and  rdn^te  them  in  diat  liberty  and  authority  to 
which  they  >vere  entitled 

Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  obftruil  Mary's  reflora- 
tion,  chiefly  becaufe  flie  forefaw  an  unhappy  alternative 
attending  that  event.     If  this  princefs  recovered  any 
confiderable  fliare  of  authority  in  Scotland,  her  refentriaen^ 
ambition,  zeal,  and  connexions  both  domeftic  and  fo« 
veign,  might  render  her  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Eng- 
land, and  enable  her,  after  fupprefling  the  proteftant  party 
among  her  fubje£ts,  to  revive  thofe  pretenfions  which, 
(he  had  formerly  advanced  to  the  crown,  a:id  which  her 
partizans  in  both  kingdoms  ftill  fupportcd  with  great 
induflry  and  afTurancc.    If  fhe  were  reinilated  in  power^ 
with  fuch  ftriX  limitations  as  could  not  be  broken,  ihe 
might  be  difgufted  with  her  fituation;  and,  flying  abroad^ 
form  mofe  defperate  attempts  than  any  foveceign,  who 
had  a  crown  to  hazard,  would  willingly  undertake.  Mary 
herfelf,  fenfible  of  thcfe  difficulties,  and  convinced  by 
experience  that  JLlizabeth  would  for  ever  debar  her  the 
throne,  was  now  become  more  humble  in  her  wifhes  ;  and 
as  age  and  infirmities  had  reprefled  thofe  fentiments  of 
ambition  by  which  fhe  had  formerly  been  fo  mucb 
aduated,  fhe  was  willing  to  (acrifice  all  her  hopes  of 
grandeur,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  liberty ;  a  blcfling 
to  which  file  naturally  afpired  with  the  fondeft  impa- 
tience.   She  propofed,  therefore,  that  fhe  fhould  be 
aflbciated  with  her  fon  in  the  title  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  but  that  the  adminiflration  fhould  remaia 
folely  in  him :  And  fhe  was  content  to  live  in  England^ 
in  a  private  flation,  and  even  under  a  kind  of  reftraint 
but  with  fome  more  liberty,  both  for  exertife  and  com* 
pany,  than  fhe  had  enjoyed,  fince  the  fii  ft  Ji{covery  of 
her  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    But  Elizabeth, 
afraid  lei):  fuch  a  loofe  method  of  guarding  her  would 
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P»  facilitate  her  efcape  into  France  or  Spain,  or,  at  leafty 
would  encourage  and  encreafe  her  partizans,  and  enable 
her  to  condu(5l  tbofe  intrigues,  to  which  fhe  had  already 
difcovered  fo  ftrong  a  propeniity,  was  fecretly  detrtmined 
to  deny  her  requeftij  and  though  ihe  feigned  to  aflent  to 
them,  (he  weU  knew  how  to  diiappoint  the  exfiedations 
«  of  the  unhappy  princefs.    Whfle  Lenox  maintained  his 
authority  in  Scotland,  flie  never  gave  any  reply  to  all  the 
applications  made  to  her  by  the  Scottifti  queen*':  At  pre- 
fenty  when  her  own  creatures  had  acquired  pofleifion  of 
the  government,  (be  was  refolved  to  throw  the  odium  of 
refufal  upon  them  $  and  pretending  that,  nothing  farther 
was  required  to  a  perfed  accommodation,  than  the  con- 
currence of  the  council  of  ftate  in  Scotland,  fhe  ordered 
her  ambaflador,   Bowes,  to  open  the  negoclation  for 
Mary's  liberty,  and  her  aflbciiition  with  her  fon  in  the 
.title  to  the  crown.    Though  fhe  fccmed  to  make  this 
conceflion  to  Mary,  fhe  refufed  her  the  liberty  of  fending 
any  ambafTador  of  her  own ;  and  that  princefs  could  eafily 
conjedure,  from  this  curcumfbnce,  what  would  be  the 
refult  of  the  pretended  negoclation.   The  privy  council 
of  Scotland,  indigated  by  the  clergy,  rejeded  all  treaty ; 
and  James,  who  was  now  a  captive  in  their  hands,  af. 
firmed,  that  he  had  never  agreed  to  an  afibciation  with 
his  mother,  and  that  the  matter  had  never  gone  farther 
than  fomc  loofe  propofals  for  that  purpofe 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the  pre- 
fent  fituation.  James,  impatient  of  reflraint,  made  his 
efcape  from  his  keepers;  and  flying  to  St.  Andrews, 
fummoned  his  friends  and  partizans  to  attend  him.  The 
earls  of  Argyle,  Mar/hal,  Montrofe,  and  Rothes,  haflen- 
ed  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  lovereign ;  and  the  op- 
pofite  party  found  themfelves  unable  to  reftft  fo  power- 
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fUl  a  combination.   They  wert  offered  a  pardon,  upon  ^ 
their  fubmiffion,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fault, «  w  u 
in  feizing  the  king's  perfon,  and  reflraining  him  from  .*S*3» 

his  liberty.  Some  of  them  accepted  of  the  terms:  The 
greater  number,  particularly  Angus,  Hamilton,  Marre, 
Glamis,  left  the  country,  and  took  fhelter  in  Ireland  or 
England,  where  they  were  prote^led  by  Elizabeth*  The 
earl  of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court ;  and  the  malcontents, 
who  could  not  brook  the  authority  of  Lenox,  a  man  of 
virtue  and  moderation,  found  that,  by  their  refiftancc, 
they  had  thrown  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  perfon 
whofe  counfels  were  as  violent  as  his  manners  were  pro- 
fligate J^. 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James }  in  which  fhe 
quoted  a  moral  ientence  from  Ifocrates,  and  iodire^y 
reproached  him  with  inconftancy,  and  a  breach  of  his 
engagements.   James,  in  his  reply,  juftified  his  meafures ; 

and  retaliated,  by  turning  two  pafTages  of  Ifocrates  againft 
htr"^.  She  next  fcnt  Walfingham  in  an  embafTy  to  him  ; 
and  her  chief  purpofe  in  employing  that  aged  minifter  in 
an  errand  where  fo  little  bufinefs  was  to  be  tranfa6tcd, 
wat  to  learn,'  from  a  man  of  fo  much  penetration  and 
experience,  the  real  charader  of  James.  This  young 
prince  poflefled  good  parts,  though  not  accompanied  with 
that  vigour  and  induftry  which  his  ftation  required  ;  and 
as  he  excelled  in  general  difcourfe  and  converfation,  Wal- 
fingham entertained  a  higher  idea  of  his  talents  than  he 
was  afterwards  found,  when  real  bufinefs  was  tranfaded, 
to  have  fully  merited*.  The  account  which  he  gave 
,  his  miflrefs  induced  her  to  treat  James  thenceforth  with 
fome  more  regard  than  ihe  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to 
pay  him. 
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Tu£  king  of  ScotSy  perfevering  in  his  prefent  views^ 
fiimmoned  a  parliament ;  where  it  was  eoa£bsdi  that  nor 
efergymali  ihould  prefume^  in  his  fermons,  to  utter  falie^ 
Untrue^  cnr  fcandalous  fpeeches  againtf  the  king^  the  cbiin* 
ctly  or  the  public  meafureSy  or  to  meddle,  in  an  improper 
manner,  with  the  affairs  of  his  majefty  and  the  ftates 
The  clergy,  finding;  that  the  pulpit  would  be  no  longer 
a  fancfluary  for  them,  were  extremely  offended :  They 
faid,  that  the  king  was  become  popifli  in  his  heart an^ 
they  gave  their  adverfaries  the  epithets  of  grofs  libertines, 
bell 7  godS)  and  infamous  perfons  The  violent  cotiduft 
of  Arran  foon  brought  over  the  popularity  to  their  fkle« 
The  earl  of  Gowi  y,  though  pardoned  for  the  late  attempt, 
was  committed  to  prifon,  was  tried  on  Ibme  new  accufa- 
tions,  condemiied,  and  executed.  Many  innocent  per- 
fons fuftered  from  the  tyranny  of  this  favourite  j  and  the 
banifhed  lords,  being  aflifled  by  Elizabeth,  now  fomid 
the  time  favourable  for  the  recovery  of  dieir  efbtes  and 
authority.  After  they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attempt 
upon  Stirling)  they  prevailed  in  another ;  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  king*s  prefence,  were  pardoned,  and  re- 
jloiLd  to  his  favour. 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority;  deprived  of  that 
eflate  and  title  which  he  had  ufurped  $  and  the  whole 
country  feemed  to  be  compofed  to  tranquillity.  Eliza^ 
hcthf  after  oppofing,  during  fome  time,  the  credit  of 
the  ^vourite,  had  found  it  more  expedient^  before  his 
fall,  to  compound  all  differences  with  him,  by  means  of 
Davifon,  a  minifter  whom  fhe  fcnt  to  Scotland  :  But 
having  more  confidence  in  the  lords,  whom  fliehad  helped 
to  reftore,  fhe  was  pleafed  with  this  alteration  of  affairs^ 
and  maintained  a  good  correfpondence  with  the  new 
court  and  miniftry  of  James. 


*  SpoUwMdy  p.  3$j. 
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Thesb  revolutions  in  Scotland  wotUd  h^ve  been  fe«  c  n  a  p. 

XLI 

garded  as  of  fmall  importance  to  the  repole  and  (ecurity  ^  ,  j 
of  Elizabeth,  had  ber  own  rubje£b^een  entirely  united,     1  ^^4* . 
and  had  not  tbft  zeal  ^  the  catholics,  excited  by  con-  fa^&ni'iail 
ftraint  more  properly  than  perfeciitTon,  daily  threatened 
her  with  fome  (Jangcrous  infurreclion.    The  vigilance  of 
tbe  minlfters,  particularly  of  Burleigh  and  Walfingham, 
was  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  adivity  of  the  malcoA«* 
tents  i  and  many  arts,  which  had  been  blameable  in  a 
.more peaceful. government,  were  employed  in  deje^iing 
coiifpiracics,  and  even  difoovering  the  -  fecret  inclinations 
of  jnen. Counterieit  letters  were  written  in  the  name  o£ 
the  queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the  £ngH(h  exiles,  and  privately 
conveyed  to  the  houfes  of  the  catholics  :  Spies  were  hired 
to  obferve  the  alliens  and  difcourfe  of  fufpected  perfons  : 
Informers  were  countenanced  :  And  though  the  fagacity 
of  thefe  two  great  miniflers  helped  them  to  diftinguifli  the 
true  from  the  falfe  intelligence,  many  calumnies  *9rcrc^ 
AO  doubt,  hearkened  to,  and  all  the  fubje£fcs,  particularly 
the  catholics,  kept  m  the  utmoft  anxiety  and  inquietude* 
Henry  Piercy,  earl  of  Nordiumberland,  brother  to  the 
earl  beheaded  fome  years  before^  and  Philip  Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel,  Ton  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
fell  under  fufpicion  ;  and  the  latter  was,  by  ordjsr  of 
council,  confined  to  his  ;own  houfe.   Francis  Throg- 
morten,  a  private  gentlemen,  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
on  account  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  which  was  intercepted.   Lord  Paget  and 
Charles  Arundel,  who  had  been  engaged  with  him  in 
treiifonable  defigns,  immediately  withdrew  beyond  fea, 
Throgmorton  confefTed,  that  a  plan  for  an  invafion  and 
iofurrediion  had  been  laid  ;  and  though,  on  hj3  trial,  he 
was  defirous  of  retracing  this  confefllon,  and  imputing 
it  to  the  fear  of  torture,  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 
Mendoza,  the  Spanifli  ambafladpr,  having  promoted  this 
Vol,,  V,  S  eonfpiracy. 
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c  "li^  ^  confpiracy,  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom;  and 
i_j  ,^  Wade  was  fent  into  Spain,  to  excufe  his  difiniffion,  and 
>5H*  to  defire  the  king  to  fend  another  ambaflador  in  his  place : 
But  Philip  would  not  (b  much  as  4dmit  the  Englifli  am- 
bafTador  to  his  prefence.  Creighton,  a  Scottifh  jefuit, 
coming  over  on  board  a  veflel  which  was  feized,  tore  fome 
papers,  with  an  intention  of  throwing  them  into  the  Tea  ; 
but  the  wind  blowing  them  back  upon  the  ihip^  they 
were  pieced  together,  and  difcovered  fome  dangerous 
fccrcts**. 

Many  of  thefe  confpifacies  were,  with  gnat  appear* 
aiice  of  reafon,  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  que^  of 
Scots  ;  and  as  her  name  was  ennployed  in  all  of  them, 

the  council  thought,  that  they  could  not  xife  too  many 
precautions  ngainlt  the  danger  of  her  claims,  and  the  rel- 
iefs activity  of  her  temper.  She  was  removed  from  under 
the  care  of  the  earl  of  Slucwfbury,  who,  though  vigilant 
and  laithful  in  that  truft,  had  alfo  been  indulgent  tO  his 
prifoner,  particularly  with  regard  to  afr  and  exercffe:' 
And  flie  was  committed  to  thecufto^  of  Sir  Amias  Fiu- 
let  and  Sir  Drue  Drury ;  men  of  honour,  but  inflexible 
in  their  care  and  attention.  An  aflbciation  was  alfo 
fet  on  foot  by  the  carl  of  Lcicefter  and  other  cour- 
.  tiers  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  beloved  by  the  whole  nation,  i 
except  the  more  zeclous  catholics,  men  of  all  ranks  wil- 
lingly flocked  to  the  iiibfcription  of  it*  The  purport  of 
this  aflbciation  was  to  defend  the  queen,  to  revenge  her 
death  or  any  injury  committed  againft  her,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  the  throne  all  claimants,  what  title  foever 
they  mi<;ht  poflcfs,  by  whofe  fuggeftion,  or  for  whofe 
behoof,  any  violtucc  {hould  be  offered  to  her  majefty^ 
Ths  quceiirof  Scots  was  ioniibie,  that  this  aiibciation  was 

t  Stat*  Trialf*  f«L  i«  f •  Its,  isj. 
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levelled  againft  her;  nnd  to  remove  all  fufpicion  from  her-  C  p. 
feif,  £be  alfo  defircd  leave  to  (ublcribc  it.  ^  n 

Elizabeth,  that  fhc  might  the  more  difcourage  mal-  15S4. 
contents,  by  (hewing  them  the  concurrence  of  the  nation  A^^riiM 
in  hdt  hvouTf  fummohed  a  new  parliament ;  ind  fhe  met  , 
with  that  dutiful  attachment  wMh  (he  expe£(ed.  The 
aflbciation  was  confirmed  by  parliament  j  and  a  claiife 
was  adJed,  by  which  the  queen  was  empowered  to  name 
comoiiiHoners  for  the  trial  of  any  pretender  to  the  crown^ 
who  fliould  attempt  or  imagine  any  invafi<to,  infurre^ionf 
or-aflaffination  againft  her :  Upon  condemnation,  pro* 
iKMinced  bythefe  commlfiioners,  the  guilty  perfon  was 
excluded  from  all  claim  to  the  fucceffion,  and  waa  lartb^ 
punifliable^  as  het  majefly  fliould  direfl:.  And  for  greater 
fectirity,  a  council  of  regency,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's 
violent  death,  \\^as  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  to 
fettle  the  fucceiiion,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  that  a^  of 
treafon  K 

A  stVBltE  law  was  aHb  enaded  againft  jefuits  and  po* 
pifli  priefts :  It  was  ordained,  that  they  ihouM  depart 
the  kingdom  within  forty  days ;  that  thofe  who  ihould 
remain  beyond  that  time,  or  fliould  aifterwards  return, 

&ouid  be  guilty  of  treafon  ;  that  thofe  who  harboured  or 
relieved  tlicm  fhould  be  guilty  of  felony  ;  that  thofe  who 
were  educated  in  feminaries,  if  they  returned  not  infix 
months  after  notice  given,  and  fubmitted  not  themfelvea 
to  the  ()ueen,  before  a  btfhdp  or  two  juftices>  fliould  bt 
guilty  of  treafon ;  and  that  if  any,  fo  fubmitting  them« 
felves,  fliould,  within  ten  years,  approach  the  court,  or 
come  within  ten  miles  of  it,  their  fubmiflion  fliould  be 
Void\  By  this  lav/,  the  exercil'e  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which  had  formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penal- 
ties, and  which  was,  in  m^ny  inlUnces,  connived  at, 
was  (oally  fuppreliisd*    In  the  fobfequtAt  p«rt  q(  the 
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CHAP,  queen's  reign,  the  law  was  fometimes  executed,  by  the 
^  *  r  capital  punifhment  of  priefts  j  and  though  the  partizans 
1^84.  of  that  princefs  aflerted,  that  they  were  punifhed  for  their 
treafon,  not  their  religion,  the  apology  muft  only  be  un» 
derftood  in  this  fcnfe,  that  the  law  was  ena£ied  on  ac- 
count of  the  treafonaUdT  views  and  attempts  of  th^icdy 
not  that  every  individual,  who  fnffered  the  penalty  of  tbs 
law,  was  convided  of  treafii^  K  The  catholics,  there* 
fore,  might  now  with  juftice  complain  of  a  violent  per« 
fecution  ;  which,  we  may  fafely  ^affirm,  in  fpite  of  the 
rigid  and  bigoted  maxims  of  that  age,  not  to  be  the  beft 
nieihod  of  converting  them,  or  of  reconciling  them  tm 
the  eilabliihed  government  and  religion. 

Thb  parliament,  befides  arming  the  queen  with  dufr 
powers,  granted  her  a  fupply  of  one  fubfidy  and  two 
fifteenths.  The  only  circumftaQce,  in  whicih  their  pro* 
ceedings  were  difagreeable  to  her,  was  an  application, 
made  by  the  commons,  for  a  farther  reformation  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters.  Yet  even  in  this  attempt,  which  af- 
fe^led  her,  as  well  as  them,  in  a  delicate  point,  they 
difcovered  how  much  they  were  overawed  bj.her  auth^* 
rity.  The  majority  of  the  houfe  were  puritans,  or  la* 
dined  to  that  fe^^^i  bu{  the  fevere  leprtauuids  which 
they  had  already,  in  former  feifions,  met  with  from  the 
throne,  deterred  them  from  introducing  any  bill  concern- 
ing religion  ;  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  inter- 
preted as  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative ;  They 

»  Some  even  of  thofc  who  defend  the  queen's  roeafures,  allow  that  In  tea 
^ears  fifty  priefts  were  executed,  and  fifty  fire  baniihed.  Camdsn,  p.  649. 

k  Befidei.  the  petitim  after  mentiooedy  another  proof  of  the  prevalency 
9f  the  pttfitaai  aimnf  the  cobomu  wai  thdr  paffing  a  bill  for  the  rorerenc 
ohiervafliteof  Suadagr,  wlucli  tktf  (eroMd  the  Sabbatb«  and  thed^iitiag 
the  people  of  thofe  anuieawnta,  which  tlug^  were  accnilomed  to  takeoff  that 
day.  D*£wei,  p.  335.  It  wasaftroog  fyifiptom  of  a  contrary  fplritinthe 
upper  hottfe,  that  they  propofed  to  add  Wednefday  to  the  fall  days,  -aadl0 
prohibit  catiroly  the  catiaj  of  flcih  «a  that  day«  D'£we<»  p.  373. 
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were  content  to  proceed  by  way  of  humble  petition,  and  chap, 
that  not  addrefled  tp  her  majefty,  which  would  have  «  j 
given  oilcnce,  but  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  or  rather  the  tffi^ 
btlhopSg  who  had  a  ieat  io  that  hoii(e»  and  from  whom 
alone  thejTM^e  willing  to  receive  all  advances  towiurds 
nfonnation^:  A  ftrange  departure  from  whs^  we  now 
apprehend  to  W  the  dignity  of  the  commons  I 

The  commons  defired  in  their  humble  petition,  that 
no  bilhop  fhouM  exercife  his  function  of  ordination  but 
with  the  confent  and  concurrence  of  fix  prefbyters  :  But 
this  demand,  as  it  really  introduced  a  change  of  ecclefla*  , 
ftical  government,  wat  iinnly  reje^ed  by  the  prelate!* 
They  defired,  that  no  clergyman  ihould  be  inilituted 
into  any  benefice,  without  previous  notice  being  given 
to  the  parifh,  that  they  might  examine  whether  there 
lay  any  objcdlion  to  his  life  or  doctrine  :  An  attempt  to- 
wards a  popular  model,  v/hich  naturally  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  In  another  article  of  the  petition,  they  pray- 
ed, that  the  bifhops  ihould  not  inilft  upon  eVery  cere- 
mony, or  deprive  incumbents  for  omitting  part  of  the 
ferviee : .  As  if  uniformity  in  public  worfliip  had  not 
been  eftsMilhed  by  law ;  or  as  if  the  prelates  had.  been 
endowed  with  a  difpenfmg  power*  They  complained  of 
abufes,  which  prevailed,  in  pronouncing  the  fentence  of 
excommunication,  and  they  entreated  the  reverend  fathers 
to  think  of  fame  law  for  the  remedy  of  thefe  abufes  : 
Implying,  that  thofe  matters  were  too  high  for  the  com* 
mons  of  themfelves  to  attempt. 

But  the  moft  material  article,  which  the  commons 
touched  upon  in  their  petition,  Was  the  court  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  commiilion,  and  the'oath  fjr  efffch,  as  it  was 
called,  exadled  by  that  ceurt.  This  is  a  fubjecl  of  fuch 
importance  as  to  merit  fome  explanation. 
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The  firft  primate  after  the  queen's  acceffion, 
Parker;  a  man  rigid  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  cfta^f 
blifhed  worftiip,  and  in  punifhing,  by  fine  or  depriva- 
tiofiy  all  the  puritanical  clergymen^  who  attempted  tQ 
ianovate  any  thing  tn  the  habits,  ceremonief,  or  liturgf 
of  the  church.   He  died  in  1575  $  and  was  fuccwM  by 
Grindal,  who,  as  he  hfmielf  was  inclined  Co  the  new 
feSty  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  execute  the 
laws  aftainft  diem,  or  topunifh  the  nonconforn^ing  clergy. 
He  declined  obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  fupprefiion 
of  prophejyings^  or  the  alTemblies  of  the  zealots  in  private 
houfes,  which,  (he  apprehended,  llad  become  To  mtnf 
academies  of  fiatiaticifm ;  and  for  this  offence,  file  bad,  b^ 
an  order  pf  the  Star  Chamber,  fequeftered  htm  from  his 
archiepifcopal  fun£lion,  and  confined  him  to  his  own  hoiife. 
Upon  his  death,  which  happened  in  1583,  fhe  determined 
not  to  fall  into  the  fame  error  in  her  next  choice ;  and  fhe 
named  Whitgift,  a  zealous  churchman,  who  had  already 
iignalized  his  pen  in  controverfy,  and  who,  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  convince  the  puritants  by  argument,  was  now 
refolved  to  open  their  eyes  by  power,  and  by  the  execution 
of  penal  ftatutes.    He  informed  the  queen,  that  all  the 
fpiritual  authority,  lodged  in  the  prelates,  was  infigni- 
£cant  without  the  fandion  of  the  crown  5  and  as  there 
was  no  ecclefiailical  commiifion  at  that  time  in  force,  he 
engaged  her  to  ifTue  a  new  pne  i  more  arbitrary  than  any 
of  the  former,  and  conveying  more  unlimited  authority 
Sht  appointed  forty-four  commiffioners,  twelve  of  whom 
were  ecclefiaftics  ;  three  commiffioners  made  a  quorum  j 
the  jurifdidion  of  the  court  extended  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  over  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  every  circum-> 
ilance  of  its  authority,  and  ail  its  methods  of  proceeding, 
were  contrary  to  the  cleared  principles  of  law  and  na* 
fural  equity.    The  commiffiooers  «m  empowered  tg 
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vifit  and  reform  all  errors  herefies,  fcbifmSy  in  a  word  c  h  a  p» 
to  regulate  all  opinions,  as  well  as  to  puniih  all  breach  .  — 
of  uaiformity  io  the  exercife  of  public  worfhip.    They  *sfi§ 
were  direfled  to  make  enquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal 

methods  of  juries  and  vvitnefles,  but  by  all  other  means 
and  ways,  which  they  could  devife  ;  that  is,  by  the  raclc, 
by  torture,  by  inquiiition,  by  imprifonment.  Where 
they  found  reafon  to  fufpe^i  any  perfon,  they  might  ad* 
mioifler  to  him  an  oath,  called  ex  Officio^  by  which  h« 
was  bound  to  anfwer  all  queftions,  and* might  thereby 
be  obliged  to  accuie  himfelf  or  his  mod  intimate  friend. 
The  riiics,  which  they  levied,  were  difcretionnrv,  and 
often  occafioncd  the  total  ruin  of  the  offender,  con- 
trary to  the  eitablifhed  laws  of  the  kingdom.    The  im- 
prifonment, to  which  they  condemned  any  delinquent, 
was  limited  by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleafure.  They 
afCimed  a  power  of  impofing  on  the  clergy  what  new 
articles  of  lubfcription,  and  confequcntly  of  faith,  they 
thought  proper.    Thougli  all  other  fpiritual  courts  were 
fubjet^  iiiice  the  reformation,  to  inhibitions  from  the 
iupreme  courts  of  law,  the  ecclefiaflicai  conuniffioners 
were  exempted  from  that  legal  jurifdi^on,  and  weie 
liable  to  no  controuL   And  .the  more  to  enlarge  their 
authority,  they  were  empowered  to  puniih  all  incefts, 
adulteries,  fornications  ;  all  outrages,  mifbehaviours,  and 
diforders  in  mLirrii.gc:  And  the  puiiillimcnts,  which  they 
might  inflit£^,  were  accordiiig  to  their  wifdom,  con- 
fcience,  and  difcretion.    In  a  word,  this  court  was  a 
real  inqulfition ;  attended  with  all  the  iniquities,  as  well  . 
as  cruelties,  infeparable  from  that  tribunal.    And  as  the 
jurifdi^on  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court  was  deftru^ve  cf  . 
all  law,  fo  its  ere£lion  was  deemed  by  many  a  mere 
ufurpation  of  this  imperious  princefs ;  and  had  no  other 
foundation  than  a  claufe  of  a  ftatute,  reftoriiig  the  fu- 
premacy  to  the  crown,  and  empowering  the  ibvereign 
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C  H  A  p.  to  appoint  commiflioners  for  exercifing  that  prerogative. 

^  -*_p  But  prerogative  in  general,  efpecially  the  fupremacy, 
was  fuppofed  in  that  age  to  involve  powers,  which' 
no  law,  precedent,  or  reafon  could  limit  and  deter-, 
inine.  • 

But  though  flie  commons,  in  their  humble  petition 
to  the  prelates,  had  touched  fo  gently  and  fubmiffively  on 
the  ecdefiaftical  grievances,  the  queen,  in  a  fpeech  from 
the  thirone  at  the  end  of  the  feifion,  could  not  forbear 
taking  notice  of  their  prefumption,  and  reproving  them 
for  thoie  murmurs,  which,  for  fear  of  ofiending  her, 
they  had  pronounced  fo  low  as  not  diredly  to  reach  her 
royal  ears.    After  giving  them  feme  general  thanks  for 
their  attachment  to  her,  and  making  profelfions  of  af- 
fection to  her  fub^ds,  (he  told  them,  that  whoever 
found  fault  with  the  church  threw  a  flander  upon  her, 
fince  Ihe  was  appointed  by  GM^fupreme  ruler^over  it,  and 
tio  herefies  or  fchifms  could  prevail  in  the  kingdom  but 
by  her  permiffion  and  negligence:  That  fome  abufes 
muft  neceflarily  have  place  in  every  thing;  but  fhe  warn- 
ed the  prelates  to  be  watchful  ;  for  if  (he  found  them 
carelefs  of  their  charge,  ihe  was  fully  determined  to  de- 
pofe  them  :  That  (he  was  commonly  fuppofed  to  have 
employed  herfelf  in  many  iludies,  particularly  philofo* 
phical  (by  which,  I  fuppofe,  ihc  meant  dieological), 
tod  ihe  would  confefs,  that  few,  whofe  leifure  had  not 
allowed  them  to  make  profeffion  of  Tcience,  had  read  or 
refledcd  more  :  That  as  fhc  could  difcern  the  prefump- 
tion of  many,  in  curioufly  canvaHing  the  fcriptures,  and 
ftarting  innovations,  fhe  would  no  longer  endure  this  li- 
'  centioufnefs ;  but  meant  to  guide  her  people,  by  God^ 
rule,  in  the  juft  mean  between  the  coi'ruptions  of  Rome  and 
the  errors  of  modern  (e£bries :  And  that  as  the  Romanifts 
were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  her  perfon,  fo  the  other 
innovators  were  dangerous  to  all  kingly  government  \  and, 
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under  colour  of  preadhing  the  word  of  God,  prefumed  C  H  A  fy 
to  cxcrcife  their  private  judgment,  and  to  cenAire  the  ^  J  ^ 
adions  of  the  prince  i5«4» 

From  tbe  whole  of  this  traniadion  wt  may  obferv^ 
that  the  commons;  in  making  their  general  application  * 
to  the  prelates,  as  well  as  in  ibme  particular  articles  of 
their  petition,  (bowed  themfelves  wholly  ignorant,  no 
lefs  than  the  queen,  of  the  principles  of  hberty,  and  a 
legal  conflitiition.  And  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Elizabeth,  fo  far  from  yielding  to  the  difpiea- 
fure  of  the  parliament  againft  the  eccleiiadical  commif- 
fion,  ghmtied,  before  the  end  of  her  reign,  a  new  com*  ' 
miffion ;  in  which  (he  enlarged,  rather  than  reftrained,  the 
powers  of  the  commiffioners  ^ 

*  DuRiNO  this  feffiofi  of  .parliament,  there  was  difco- 

vered  a  confpiracy,  which  much  incrcafed  the  general 
aaimolity  againft  the  catholics,  and  IHII  farther  widened 
the  breach  between  the  religious  parties.  William  Parry, 
a  catholic  gentteknan,  had  received  the  queen's  pardon 
for  a  crime,  b^  which  he  was  expofed  to  capital  punifli- 
ment  %  and,  having  obtained  permiffion  to  travel,  he  re- 
tired to  Milan,  and  made  open  profeflion  of  his  religion, 
which  he  had  concealed  while  he  remained  in  England. 
He  was  here  pcrfuadcd  by  Palmio,  a  jefuit,  that  he 
could  not  perform  a  more  meritorious  a(Sti(^  than  to 
take  awty  the  life  of  his  fovereign  and  his  benefaiflrefss  ' 
the  nuncio,  Campeggio,  when  confuted,  approved  ex- 
tremely of  tills  pious  undertaking and  Parry,  thou^ 
ftill  agitated  with  doubts,  came  to  Paris,  with  an  in* 
tcntion  of  paiHng  over  to  England,  and  executing  his 
Woody  purpofe.    He  was  here  encouraged  in  the  defign 
by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gentleman  of  great  credit  in  the 
party  i  and  though  Watts  and  fome  other  catholic  prieils 

told 
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CHAP,  told  him,  ditt  enterprize  was  criminal  tnd  iaipious, 
^  ,  he  preferred  the  authority  of  Ra^^ga  .'>zoni,  the  nuncio  at 
BiJ^  Paris,  and  determined  to  perfift  in  his  refolution.  He 
hat  wrote  a  latter  to  the  pope,  which  wa$  conveyed  to 
«aidinal  Couto;  he  communicated  his  tntention  to  the. 
*  holy  father ;  and  craved  his  abfolution  and  patmial  bc- 
iiedi6lion.  He  received  an  anfwer  from  the  cardinal,  hy 
which  he  found  that  his  purpofe  was  extromely  ap- 
plauded ;  and  he  came  over  to  England  w^th  a  full-defigii 
of  carrying  it  into  execution.  So  deeply  are  the  fenti- 
mentt  of  morality  engraved  in  the  human  breaft,  that  it 
IB  dtfficuk  even  for  the  prejudices  of  falfe  religion  totally 
ta  efface  them }  an^this  bigotted  aiiaifin  refiolved,  before 
lie  i:aine  to  extremities,  to  try  every  odier  eispedknt  for 
alleviating  die  perieeutions  *under  which  the  catholics 
at  that  time  laboured.  He  found-means  of  being  intro» 
duced  to  the  queen  ;  aflurcd  her  that  many  confpiracics 
were  formed  againft  her  ;  and  exhorted  her,  as  fhe  ten- 
dered her  life,  to  give  the  Romanifts  fomc  more  indul- 
gence in  theexercife  of  their  religion :  But,  left  be  ihould 
Ke  tempted  by  the  opportunity  to  aflaffinate  her,  he  always 
came  to  court  unprovided  with  every  offenfive  weapon. 
He  even  found  means  to  be  ele^ed  member  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  having  made  a  vehement  harangue  againft  the 
icvere  laws  enacted  this  laft  fe/Tion,  was  committed  to 
cuftody  for  his  freedom,  and  fequcftered  from  the  houfe. 
His  failure  in  thefe  attempts  confirmed  him  tbc^  more  in 
his  former  refolution;  and  he  communicated  his  inten- 
tions to  Nevil,  who  entered  zealoufly  into'  the  ddign, 
'  and  was  determined  to  have  a  (hare  in  th« merits  of  its 
execution.  A  book,  newly  publifhed  by  Dr.  AUcn,  af- 
terwards created  a  cardinal,  ferved  farther  to  efface  all 
their  fcruples  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  an  heretical 
prince;  and,  having  agreed  to  (hoot  the  queen  while  flie 
ihould  be  takmg  the  air  on  borfcbackt  they  icfolved,  if 
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they  could  not  make  their  efcape,  to  facrificc  tbcir  lives,  ^  ^  ^ 
ia  fulfilling  a  duty,  fo  agreeable,  as  they  imagined,  to  ^ — 
tbcwiU  of  God  and  to  true  religion.  But  while  they  , 
WW  watching  an  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their 
pKipofe>  the  earl  of  Weftmoreiand  happened  to  die  in 
exUe}  and  as  Neyil  was  next  heir  to  that  family,  he 
begin  to  entertain  hopes,  that,  by  doing  fome  accept-' 
ai)le  fervice  to  the  queen,  he  might  recover  the  eftatc 
and  honours,  wliich  haJ  been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  laft  earl.  He  beirayjd  the  who]c  com'piracy  to 
the  miniilers  \  and  Parry,  being  thrown  into  prifon,  con- 
fcficd  the  guilt,  both  to  them  and  to  the  jury  who  trie4 
Imih.  The  letter  from  cardinal  Como,  being  produced 
iBCoart,  put  Parry's  narrative  beyond  all  queftbn;  and 
that  criminal,  having  received  fentencc  of  death  fuf- 
fered  the  punifliment  which  the  law  a|)pointed  for  his 
treafonable  confpiracy 

•  These  bloody  defigns  now  appeared  every  where,  as 
the  refult  of  that  bigoted  fpirit  by  whiqh  the  two  reli- 
gions, efpqcially  the  catholic,  were  at  this  time  a&uated* 
Somerville,  a  gendemaa  of  the  county  of  Warwic* 
fomewhat  difordered  in  his  iinderftanding,  had  heard  ib 
much  of  the  merit  attending  the  aflaffination  of  heretics 
and  perfecutors,  that  he  came  to  London  with  a  view  of 
murdering  the  queen  ;  but  having  betrayed  his  defign  by 
foffie  extravagances,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and 
there  perifhed  by  a  voluntary  deaths  About  the  fame  TbeaSna 
tfnei  Baltazar  Oerard,  a  Burgundian,  undertook  and 
•  executed  the  fame  defign  againft  the  prince  of  Orange  ^ 
and  that  great  man  perished  at  Delft,  by  the  hands  of  a 
defperate  aflaffin,  who,  with  arefolution  worthy  of  a  better 
caufe,  facrificed  hisown  life,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  famous 
le&orer  and  protedor  of  religious  liberty.  The  Flemings, 

.P  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  &  feq*     Stiypc,  vol.  iii.  p.  255,  &  lis^ 
\  See  Aote    j  at  the  eod  of  the  Tolume,  Caadcn^  p»  495* 
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who  regarded  that  prince  as  their  father,  were  filled  with 
great  forrow,  as  well  when  they  confidered  the  miferablc 
1$^*     end  of  fo  brave  a  patriot,  as  their  own  forlorn  condition, 
from  the  lofs  of  lb  powerful  and  prudent  a  leader,  and 
from  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Spanifli  arms*   The  prince  * 
€f  Panna  had  made  everf  year  great  advances  upon  them, 
iiad  reduced  feveral  of  the  provinces  to  obedience,  and  had 
kid  clofe  fiege  to  Antwerp,  the  richeft  and  moft  populous 
city  of  the  Netherlands,  whofc  fubje£l!on,  it  was  forefren, 
would  give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  already  declining  affairs 
of  the  revolted  provinces.    The  only  hopes  which  re- 
mained to  them,  aroTe  from  the  profpe<Sl  of  foreign  fuc- 
cour*  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  cautious  and  frugal 
maadms  of  Elizabeth,  they  cxpeded  better  liicceis  in 
Fnince  $  and,  in  the  .view  of  engaging  Denry  to  embrace 
their  defence,  they  tendered  him  the  fovereignty  of  their 
>5^5»     provinces.    But  the  prefent  condition  of  that  monarchy 
obliged  the  king  to  rcjc6l  fo  advantageous  an  offer.  The 
duke  of  Anjou's  death,  which,  he  thought,  would  have 
tended  to  reftore  public  tranquillity,  by  delivering  him 
from  the  intrigues  of  that  prince,  plunged  him  into  the 
deepeftdiftrefs }  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  profeflbd  hugo* 
2U>t,  being  next  heir  to  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Guife  took 
thence  occafion  to  revive  the  catholic  league,  and  to  urge 
Henry,  by  the  moft  violent  expedients,  to  feek  the  ex* 
clufion  of  that  brave  and  virtuous  prince.    Henry  him- 
felf  though  a  zealous  catholic,  yet,  becaufe  he  declined 
complying  with  their  precipitate  meafures,  became  an 
obje<£l  of  averfion  to  the  league  ;  and  as  his  zeal,  in 
pradiifmg  all  the  fuperftitious  obiervances  of  the  Romilh 
church,  was  accompanied  with  a  very  licentious  condud . 
in  private  life,  the  catholic  faction,  in  contradidion  to 
imiverfal  experience,  embraced  thence  the  pretext  of  reprc- . 
fenting  bis  devotion  as  mere  deceit  and  hypocrify.  Find- 
ing his  authority  to  decline,  he  was  obliged  to  declare 
war  agaifiil  the  hugonots,  and  to  put  arms  into  the  hands 
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of  the  league,  whom,  both  on  account  of  their  d^ger-  chap. 
ous  pretenfions  at  home,  and  their  dofc  alliance  with  f 
Philip,  he  fecretly  regarded  as  his  more  dangerous  ene«  ii>s» 
uiies.   Conftrained  by  the  iame  policy,  he  dreaded  the 
danger  of  aflbdating  himfelf  with  the  revolted  proteftants 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  that 
inviting  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  for  all^the, 
hoftile  intrigues  and  enterprizes  of  Philip, 

Tii£  States,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  fent  over  a 
iblemn  embaily  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  ofier  to 
the  queen,  of  acknowledging  her  for  their  fovereign,  on 
condition  obtaining  her  protedion  and  a  ffiftance.  EU-  ' 
sabeth's  wifcft  counfellors  were  divided  in  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  which  flic  fhould  hold  in  this 
critical  and  important  emergence.  Some  advifed  her  to 
reje^  the  offer  of  the  States,  and  reprefented  the  immi- 
nent dangers,  as  well  as  injuftice,  attending  the  accept- 
ance  of  it.  They  faid,  diat  the  fuppreffion  of  rebdlious 
fubjeds  was  the  common  cauie  of  all  fovereigns,  and 
any  encouragement,  given  to  the  revolt  of  the  Flemings, 
might  prove  the  example  of  a  like  pernicious  licence  to 
the  Englifh  :  That  though  princes  were  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  Supreme  Being  not  to  opprefs  their  fubje£ts, 
the  people  never  were  entitled  to  forget  all  duty  to  their 
ibvereign,  or  transfer,  from  every  fancy  or  difguft,  or 
even  from  the  jufteft  ground  of  complaint^  their- obe- 
dience to  any  other  mafter :  That  the  queen,  in  the  fuc- 
cours'  hitherto  afforded  the  Flemings,  had  conildered 
them  as  labouring  under  opprefHon,  not  as  entitled  to 
freedom  ;  and  had  intended  only  to  admonifti  Philip  not 
to  perfevere  in  his  tyranny,  without  any  view  of  ra- 
viflling  from  him  thefe  provinces,  which  he  enjoyed  by 
hereditary  right  from  his  ancedors :  That  her  iltuation 
In  Ireland,  and.  even .  in  England,  wguld  afford  'that 
powerful  monarch  fuffidcnt  opportunity  «f  retaliating 
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CHAP,  upon  Iter ;  and  £he  mufl  thenceforth  expe6t»  that,  inftead 
^^^\_f  of  fccretely  fomenting  fadion,  ho  would  openlj  employ 
S58S*  Ilia  wbole  force  in  the  protedion  and  defence  o£  the  ca« 
tholtcs:  That  the  pope  woM  undoubtedly  unite  his  fpi* 
ritual  arms  to  the  temporal  ones  of  Spain :  And  that  the 
queen  would  foon  repent  her  melting  fo  fMrecarious  aa 
acquifition  in  i'oreigii  countries,  by  expofing  her  own 
dominions  to  the  molt  imminent  danger 

Othir  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  con- 
trary opinion.  They  aflerted  that  the  queen  had  not, 
even  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  but  certainly  had 
sot  at  prefcnt,  the  choice  whether  ihe  wouM  emibraQe 
friendftip  or  hoftility  with  Philip :  That  by  the  wfaoitt 
.  tt'iior  of  that  prince's  conduft  it  appeared,  that  his  fole 
aims  were,  the  cxtcr..!in  ];  of  his  empire,  and  the  entire 
fubjecliou  of  the  proidlants,  under  the  fpecious  pre-, 
tence  of  maintaini:r^  the  catholic  faith  :  That  the  pro- 
vocations which  ihe  had  already  given  him,  joined  ta 
his  general  fcheme  of  policy,  wouM  for  ever  rtnder  hint 
her  implacable  enemy ;  and  as  fooo  as  he  had  fubdued 
his  revolted  fubje<Sls,  he  would  undoubtedly  fall,  witk 
the  whole  force  of  his  united  empire,  on  her  defence-^ 
lefs  ftate  :  That  the  only  queftion  was,  whether  fhe 
would  maint?,in  a  w:ir  abroad,  and  Supported  by  allies,  or 
wait  till  the  fubjeclion  of  all  the  confederates  of  Eng- 
land ihouhi  give  her  enemies  leifurt  to  begin  their  hofti- 
lities  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom :  That  the  revolted 
provinces,  though  in  a  dedimng  condition,  pofiefled  ftill 
confiderable  force;  and  by  the  afiftance  of  England,  by 
the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  and  by  their  inveterate 
antipathy  to  Philip,  might  ftill  be  enabled  to  maintain 
the  conteft  againft  the  Spaniih  monarchy  :  That  their 
maritime  power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would  give  her 
entire  feeurity  on  the  ilde  from  w^ikk  alone  flie  eould 

■  Camden,  p.  507.  BeadfOf^,  part  t.  UK  it* 
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be  diaultefl,  siid  Would  e? en  enable  her  to  make  inroads  ^  ^* 
on  Philip's  dominions^  both  in  Europe  and  the  ladies :  - -'^ 
That  a  war  which'  was  neceflary  could  never  be  un-  ss'S^ 

juft  ;  and  felf-defence  was  concerned,  as  well  in  prevent* 
ing  certain  dangers  at  a  diftance,  as  in  repelling  any  im- 
mediate invafion  :  And  that,  fince  hodility  with  Spain 
was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  the  prefent  inteieAs 
and  fitnations  of  the  two  monarchies,  it  ware  better  to 
compenfate  that  danger  and  loTs  by  the  acfaiiltion  of  iwdk 
ittportaint  provinces  to  the  Ei^ltih  empire 

Amidst  thefe  oppoHte  counfels,  the  queen,  apprehen^ 
five  of  the  confequences  attending  each  extreme,  was 
inclined  to  fleer  a  middle  courfc  ;  and  though  fuch  con- 
du£l;  is  feldom  prudent,  ihe  was  not,  in  this  refolution, 
guided  by  any  prejudice  or  miftalcen  aiFe(S^ion.    She  was 
'  determined  not  to  permit,-  without  oppofition,  the  total 
iufcje^Uon  of  the  revolted  provinces,  whole  interefb  ibe 
deemed  (b  dofdy  conneded  with  her  own :  But  fose- 
^ingthat  the  acceptance  of  their  ibvereignity  would  ob» 
Kge  her  to  employ  her  whole  force  in  their  defence,  would 
give  umbrage  to  her  neighbours,  and  would  expofc  her  • 
to  the  reproach  of  ambition  and  ufurpation,  imputations 
which  hi^erto  flic  had  carefully  avoided,  ibe  inunedi« 
ately  rejei^^d  this  offer.    She  concluded- a  league  widi 
the  States  on  the  foUowing  conditions :  Thut  flie  Aonld 
ibid  over  an  army  to  their  affiffance,  of  filFe  thoufaod 
foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  and  pay  them  during  the  warg 
that  the  general,  and  two  others,  whom  fhe  ihould  ap- 
point, fhould  be  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  States  ; 
that  neither  party  fliould  make  peace  without  the  confent 
of  the  other  ;  that  her  expences  fhould  be  refunded  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  war }  and  that  the  towns  of  Flufli* 
ing  and  the  Brille^  with  the  caftle  of  Rammduns^  fhavM^ 

•  Q—atii|f»fP7t  BiiM»w|mfirta«tab.Sv« 
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C  H  A  P.  jn  tht;  mean  time,  be  conflgned  ii>U>  her  bands,  by  way 
'  p  of  fecurity. 

1535.  •      The  queen  knew  that  this  meafure  would  immedi* 
atdy  engage  her  in  open  hoftilities  with  Philip ;  yet  was 
not  (he  terrified  with  the  view  of  the  prefent  greatnefs  of 
'  fhat  monarch*  '  The  continent  of  Spain  was  at  that 

time  rich  and  populous ;  and  the  late  addition  of  Portu- 
gal, befidcs  fecuring  internal  tra:iquillity,  had  annexed 
an  opulent  kingdom  to  Philip's  dominions,  had  made  him 
m^iller  of  many  fcttlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  of  the 
whole  commerce  of  thofe  regions,  and  had  much  en* 
crcafed  his  navnl  power,  in  which  he  was  befortf^hiefly 
deiicient.  All  the  psinces  of  Italy,  even  the  pope  and 
the  court  of  Ronie,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fubjedfen 
under  him,,  and  feemed  to  poflefs  their  fovereignity  on 
terms  fomewhat  precarious.  The  Auftrian  branch  in 
Germany,  with  their  dependent  principalities,  was  clofe- 
ly  connedled  with  him,  and  was  ready  to  fupply  him  with 
troops  for  every  eiiterprize.  All  the  treafures  of  the 
Weft-Indies  were  in  Jiis  poflelfion  j  and  the  prefent 
icarcity  of  the  precions  metals  in  every  country  of  £u- 
fope,  rendered  the  influence  of  his  riches  the  more 
Ibrcible  and  exfienfive.  The  Netherlands  ieemed  on  the 
point  of  relapdng  into  iervitude ;  and  fmall  hopes  were 
entertained  of  their  withftanding  thofe  numerous  and 
veteran  armies,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  moft 
experienced  generals,  he  employed  againft  them.  Even 
France,  which  was  wont  to  counterbalance  the  Auftrian 
greatnefs,'  had  loft  all  her  force  from  inteftine  commo- 
^ons.}  and  as  the  catholics,  the  ruling  party,  were  clofely 
cooneded  with  him,  he  rather  eacpeSed  thence  an  aug^ 
mentation  than  a  diminution  of  his  power*  Upon  the 
whole,  fuch  prepoHeffions  were  every  where  entertained 
concerning  the  force  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  that  the 

king  of  Sweden>  when  he  heard  that  Elisabeth  had 

openly 
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ippenly  fembrwcd  the  defence  of  die  revoUcd  iFlemlngs,  c  h^a  p« 

Tcrupled  not  to  fay,  that  fhe  had  now  taken  the  diadem  ^  ^n'lw^ 
from  her  head,  and  had  adventured  it  upon  the  doubtful  i^gj. 
chance  of  war  Yet  was  this  princefs  rather  cautious 
than  enterprifing  in  her  natural  temper  :  She  never  need- 
ed moie  to  be  impelled  by  the  vigour^  than  r^ftrained  by 
die  prudence  of  her  mintfters :  But  when  fhe  faw  aii  evU 
dent  neeeffity^  ihe  braved  danger*  with  rtiagnanimous  cou- 
rage ;  and  trufting  to  her  own  cdnfummate  wiffloifi,  and 
to  the  afFeAIons,  however  divided,  of  her  people,  {he 
prepared  herfclf  to  refift,  and  even  to  affault,  the  whole 
force  of  the  catholic  monarch. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  was  fent  over  to  Holland,  at  the 
head  of  the  Engliih  auxiliary  forces.  He  carried  with 
him  t  fplendid  retinue ;  being  accompanied  by  the  young 
earl  oF  Eflex^  his  fon-irl-Iaw,  the  lords  Audley  and 
North,  Sir  William  Ruflel^  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir 
Arthur  BafTet,  Sir  Walter  Waller,  Sir  Gervafe  Clifton, 
and  a  feledl  troop  of  five  hundred  gentlemen.  He  was 
received^  on  his  arrival  at  Flufhing^  by  his  nephew  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  governor  ;  and  every  town,  through 
which  he  pafled,  expreffed  their  joy  by  acclamations  and 
triumphal  archesy  as  if  his  prefence  and  the  queen's  pro^ 
tci^ion  had  bfought  them  the  mofi  certain  deliverance^ 
The  States,  defirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth  ftill  farther 
in  their  defence^  and  knowing  the  intereft:  which  Lei- 
cefler  pofleffed  with  her,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  United  Provinces^ 
appointed  a  guard  to  attend  him,  and  treated  him,  in 
ibme  itfpe^i  as  their  fovereign.  But  this  ftep  had  k 
Contrary  ^deSt  to  what  they  expelled.  The  (tueen  was 
difpleafcd  with  the  artifice  Of  the  States,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Leicefter.     She  fevercly  reprimanded  both  j  and 

■ 
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c  H  A  p.  h  wts  with  finmi  dbfictky^  tiuit»  after  mtnf  tntmUb 
1^^^^'  ^  fiibmtilc»it»  they  w«m  aU»  to  appcafe  her. 
isBs*       Abibuca  wa»regarM  as  tbr^dnef  fource  of  Philip'a 

Shk  S^iiia,  power,  as  well  as  themoft  defencelefs  part  of  his  domi- 
nions; and  Elizabeth,  ftnding  that  an  open  breach  with 
that  monarch  was  unavoidable,  refolvcd  not  to  leave  hin» 
ttmnokefted  in  that  quarter.    The  great  ^ijccefs  of  the 
Spaniaids  and  Portuguefe  m  both  Indies  had  excited  x 
^iurk  of  miUilMiii  £flgkui4 1  vd  at  liM  pfogrols  of 
commeree,  IliU  OMse  that     clonics,  la  ftnr  and  gra^ 
dual,  it  was  happy,  Aai  ft  war,  in  tWa  critical  penad^. 
had  opened  a  more  liaftertng  profpec^  to  the  avarice  -and 
ambition  of  the  Englifli,  and  had  tempted  them,  by  the 
view  of  fudden  and  exorbitaat  profit,  to  engage  in  naval* 
•nterprizes.    A  fleet  of  twenty  fail  was  eq^uipped  to  at* 
tack  tha  Spaniards  in  the  Weft  Indies :   Two  thottfand. 
ihlte  kiaidMd  vohialcers,  hefidea  Aaawi^  cnfftgad  olt 
hoard  of  it  (  Sir  Fsaada  Dnlta  was  appointed  admiral  ( 
Ghriflopher  CarKfecowwatiderof  the  hmd  ibrtea*  They 
15X6.     took  St.  Jago,.  near  Cape  Verde,  by  furprife ;  and  Ibond. 
in  it  plenty  of  provifions,.  but  no  riches.    They  failed 
to  Hifpaniola^  and  eaiily  making  themfclves  mailer  of 
St.  Domingo  byaiTault,  obliged  tha  iahabitants  to  ran* 
lom  their  houfes  by  a  fam  of  moarir.   Cacthagena  fell 
jioKt  into  6ieirhaadaafiap  tea  moie  refiftaiKe^  andw«o 
tatatad  in  die  tea  masneK    They  biiniod  SK  Anthony* 
and  St.  Hflkna,  two  towns  on  Ae  eoaft  of  Florida.  Sail- 
ing along  the  coafb  of  Virginia,  they  found  the  fmall 
remains  of  a  colony  which  had  been  planted  there  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  which  bad  gone  extremely  to  de« 
cay.    This  waa  the  firft  attempt  of  the  Englifh  to  fonia 
fuch  tetecBCa  V  And  €liough<  ^»ey  have  finca  furpaflad 
aH  European  nadonay  hoth  in  tha  iitiiation>  of  their  ccdo*^ 
nits,  and  in  the  noble  principles  of  liberty  and  induftry^ 
oji  which  they  are  founded^  they  had  hue  been  fo  unfacA. 
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wrsfu),  that  the  miferibl^  pbntets  abandoned  dieir  (ettle-  c  h^a  p. 
xbentSi  and  prevailed  on  Draktf  to  c&rrjr  thrai  with 
him  to  £ngland.  He  returned  widi  ib  ihuch  riches  iitk 
tsencoui-aged  the  Volnnteers,  and  with  iiieh  arcounts  of 
the  Spanifli  ueakncfs  in  thofe  countries,  as  ferved  ex- 
tremely to  inflame  the  fpirits  of  the  nation  to  future 
enterprise^.  The  great  .mortality^  which  the  climate 
had  prctdqced  in  his  fletft^  was,  as  il  ufiai,  but  ft 
feebte  refiratot  On  t&e  ay'idity  and  (anguine  hopes  i(t 
young  adventufe^B^  It  is  tiiought  that  Drafae^  fleet 
firft  introduced  the  ufe  of  tobacco  into  England. 

The  enterprizes  of  Leicefter  were  much  lefs  fuccefT- 
ful  than  thofe  of  DraJce*     This  man  poifeiTed  neither- 
courage  ner  ctpadty  -^al  to  the  truft  repofed  in  him 
by  the  i|ueen  f  and  as  he  was  the  en] jr  bad  cbilife  §at 
iMt  fot  aa]r  confiderablc  eibpb)rmch4  men  aaMiraH|r 
l^edy  that  Am  had  heie  beta  fnflveaced  by  an  aflMMdil 
ftfll  more  parHal  tinui  thAt  ef  fricndflitpt   He  gained  at 
firft  fome  advantage  in  an  action  againft  the  Spaniards  } 
and  threw  fuccours  into  Grave,  by  which  that  place  • 
was  enabled  to  malce  a  vigorous  defence :  But  the  cow^ 
aidioe  of  the  governor.  Van  Hemert,  rendered  all  theie  * 
efertrufekls.   He  capitulated  after,  e  feeble  fdiilancei 
aid  being  tried  lot  his  coadffStf  fuiered  e  capital  punifli* 
iwnt  frem  the  (cntence  of  e*coeit-»martial«  The  prince 
df  Parma  next  undertook  the  Tiege  of  Venio,  which 
was  furrendcrcd  to  him  after  fome  refinance.  The 
fate  of  Nuys  was  mor«  difmalj  being  taken  by  afTault,  * 
while  the  garrifoiuwas  treating  of  a  capitulation.  Rhim'* 
beigi  whicii  was  garrifoned  by  twelve  hundr^  Englifby 
mix  the  coiftmand  ef  colonel  Morgai^  was  afterwarde' 
bifiq|cd  by  the  Spaniards }  and  Lei^eder^  thinking  hito*' 
W  tec  il!eak  to  attempt  hiifln|  M  fiege^  dxlddft^rbd  t» 

CauBilcD,  p.  509.  ^ 
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^        ^*  prince  of  Parma  by  forming  another  enter- 

W  mj  prhc  He  fird  attacked  Doefberg»  and  fucceeded  :  He 
then ^fat  down  before  Zutphen,  which  the  Spanifh  gene- 
fal  thought  fo  important  a  fortrefs^  that  he  haftened  to 
Its  relief.  He  made  the  manjuefs  of  Guefto  advance 
with  a  convoy,  which  he  intended  to  throw  into  the 
place.  They  were  favoured  by  a  fog;  but  falling  by 
accident  on  a  body  of  Englifii  cavalry,  a  furious  action 
eofued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worfled,  and  the  mar-* 
quefs  of  Gonzaga,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  great  repotatfon 
and  family,  was  flatn.  The  purfait  was.  ftopped  by  the 
advance  dF  fhe  prince  of  Parma  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanifh  army ;  and  the  Englifli  cavalry,  on  their  return 
from  the  field,  found  their  advantage  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  the  lofs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  a(^ion,  was  carried  off  by  the 
foldierSf  and  fooci  after  died.  This  peripn  is  defcribed 
by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  tiie  moil  perfeft  model  of 
an  accompliihed  gentleman,  that  coiild  be  ibrmed  even 
by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  fi<Slion.  Virtu- 
ous conduit,  polite  converfation,  heroic  valour,  and  ele- 
gant erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him  the  orna- 
ment and  delight  of  the  Englifli  court  j  and  f»  the  credit, 
which  he  poflefled  with  the  queen  and  the  varl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  was  wholly  employed  in  the  encouragement  of 
'  oeiiius  and  literature,  his  praifes  have  been  tranfmitted 

with  advantage  to  poflerity.  No  perfon  was  fo  low  as 
hot  to  become  an  objedt  of  his  humanity.  After  this 
lilft  adioo,  while  he  was  lying  on  the  field,  mangled 
^ith  wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  him  to  re- 
lieve his  thirft;'but  obferving  a.  foldier  near  him  in  a 
like  mifcrable  condition,  he  faid,  This  man's  necejftty  is Jiill 
greater  than  mim :  And  refigned  to  him  the  bottle  of 
water.  The  king  of  Scots,  Aruck  with  admiration  of 
Sidney's  virtue,  delebrai^d  his  memory  in  a  copy  of  Latia 
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YOrlb,  wliich  he  compoied  on  the  death  of  that  joung  c  h  a 
nero. 

The  Englifl),  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived  them 
ot  all  experience,  were  ftrongly  poflefled  of  military  ge- 
nius; and  the  advantages  gained  by  the  prince  of  Par- 
ma,  were  not  attributed  to  the  fuperigr  bravtry  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  Spaniards,  but  folcly  to  t))e  want  of  mill* 
tfurf  abilitioi  in  JLeipefter.  The  Stabs. wpre  much  difcon* 
tented  withhia  management  of  die  war  1  ftillmor^  with  hit 
arbitrary  and  imperious  condud ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  they  applied  to  him  for  a  redrefs  of  all  their 
grievances.  But  Leiceiler,  without  giving  theo^  any  iatifiP 
fa^^ion^  departed  foon  after  for  England 

Thb  queen,  while  flic  provoked  fo  powerful  anentmy  . 
as  the  king  of  Spaia,  was  Jiot  forgetful  to  iecure  faeri^: 
on  the  fido  of  Scotland  $  and  file  endeavoured  both  to: 
cultivate  the  friendfliip  and  alliance  of   her  kinfman, 
James,  and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  quarrel  between: 
them*    An  attempt,  which  fhe  had  made  fome  time  be* 
fiNfC,  was  not  well  calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
that  prince.   She  had  difpatched  Wottoo  as  her  ambaila<p . 
dor  to  Scotland  i  but  though  (he  gave  him  private  in* 
ftru^ons  with  regard  to  her  affairs,  ihe  informed  James, 
that,  when  (he  had  any  political  budnefs  to  difcufs  with 
bim,  (he  would  employ  another  minifter;  that  this  man 
\^  not  fitted  fo4'  ferious  negociations ;  and  that  her  chief 
ympofe  in  fending  himt  was  to  entertain  the  king  with 
^Vty  and  teetioue  converfation,  and  to  partake  without 
rei^rve  of  his  pleafures  and  amufemfnts.    Wbttoti  wsks^ 
mafter  of  profound  diffimulation,  and  knew  how  to  cover, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  carelefs  gaiety,  the  deepeft  de- 
fi^Sy  and  moft  dangerous  artifices.    When  but  a  ^outh 

|i C«ad«ii»  pftJiSf  BentivogUo,  paxt  :|f  Ub.  4^ 
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5e!  twenty,  he  had  been  employed  by  his  uncle,  Dr. 

Wotton,  ambaffador  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Mary,, 
%g  enfnare  the  condable,  Montmorency  ^  and  had  not  his 
purpofe  been  fru^lrated  by  pure  accident,  his  cunning  h^d 
prevailed  over  all  the  caution  and  experi^ce  of  that  aged 
nMnifter.   It  is  no  wojider  that,  ditt  years  had  im^ 
proved  him  in  all  the  arts  of  deceit,  he  ihould  gahi  an 
afcendant over  a  foung  prince,  of  fb  operand  un^rM" 
a  temper  as  James;  cfpecrally  when  the  quson's  recom-r 
mendation  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception.     He  was 
admitted  into  all  the  plcafures  of  the  king  j  made  hinnfcl^ 
roafter  of  his  fecrcts  ;  and  had  To  much  thp  mope  autho* 
rity  with  him  in  political  tra«iiii£lions,  as  ht-did  fM(| 
.  fecm  to  pay  tha  Icaft  atUDtio»  So  <Me  naUpii.  Tkm 
S^oitsih  adinifleis,  wha^oblhniifdrilK  .grwilig  mbtmdk^ 
tMs..niany  endeavoured  So  9€qmm  kia  fri«idflH|l).>Ml 
fccupled  not  to  facrifiee  to  his  intrigues  the  raoft  efiential 
iutcrefts  of  their  ipaftcr.  Elizabeth*?  ufual  jealoufies  witU 
regard  to  her  heirs  began  now  to  be  levelled  ag^nft 
James    and  as  that  prince  had  attaii)e4  the  y^^rs  propQJr 
for  qiarfiagc,  (he  waa  apprchenflve,  left,  by  beiq^ 
ihengthened  .with  children,  and  aliiaocctf^  bff  flvHil4iS|c«* 
quire  the  greatar  iotereft  and  autliocitx       W  £i^liA> 
fiibjc^v  .  She  £reAe4  Woiton  to  fona  a  toat.f^er6 
with  fome  Scottiih  nohhrnetif  and  to  procure  their  pro* 
mite  that  J^mes,  during  three  years,  fhould  not,  qn  any 
account,  be  permitted  to  marry.    In  confequence  of  this 
vi«vv»  they  endeavoured  to  embroil  him  with  the  kin^  qf 
Denmark^  who.  i^ad  {^t  an)baii[^cs  to  Scotl4t|d»  Qti 
fTpPtnff^  of  ^em^ndiag  refticiMt^QO  of  the  Orkneys^  1)u( 
ffially  with  a  Wew  ofopenin^  ^  propofal  of  oacriagie  be* 
tween  Jame#  and  b|s  daiighter.   WottQa  is  fajd.  Uf  have 
employed  his  intrigues  to  ^putpofes  ftiH  ifiqr^  dangerous. 
He  formed,  it  is  pretended,  a  confpiracy  with  fome  maK 
(c^u^eu^^i  tQ  kl^c  (he  perfot)  of  ^  j(Mi^,  a^  (o  deliver 
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hm  into  the  bands  of  SKzibcdi;  ^  woM  ftthMy  ^  ^ 
imft  dMiied  til  ccmcurrenoe  iu  ||m  deftgis  but  wMild  t„  i^i  ^ 

have  been  fure  to  retain  him  in  perpetual  thraldom,  if  net  * 
captivity.    The  confpiracy  was  dete<5led,  and  Wotton 
fled  haftily  £roai . Scotia wl»  withonc  taking  leave  iif  th« 
kmg^ 

.  Btm^M  «bligscl  him  to  diifioibk  bit  relents 

mm  «f  this  4r»^fwwit  attmpc,  and  bis  nnnftl  temiwr 
iacHned  hmi  fooB  «o  forgive  and  f^get  it.   The  ^leca 

Ibond  no  difficulty  in  renewing  the  negociations  for  a 
hn£k  alliance  between  Scotland  and  England ;  and  lh« 
miMtrtfiw%aHy  pia  tbc.  prince's  friendihi|i^  fte  grsaft 
fi4m  a pfiifiiMiy  ci|nmlistt  «i  bttdsMS  withe inbe* 
ntSoicv  of  bis  graadoiQihKry  liis  coiMMft  of  Lsbsk^  biStljf 
dbe«M*.  A  Ifagoe  was  fanned  between  £li«abetb  an4 
James,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  dominions,  and 
of  their  religion,  now  menaced  by  the  open  combination 
of  aH  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  ftipulated^ 
ihH,  if  Elivshetb  were  inMedp  Jfmcs  ftoiild  mA  her 
»ttb  t  of  tuo  thcMfiw4  horfe  and  fiy»  ibmiiHnl  foots 
fih«tElivid»etb,  bi  a  fifce  cult,  IholiU  M  to  bis  tflUU 
aace  three  thoufand  horfe  and  fi^  thoofioid  foot ;  that  the 
charge  of  thefe  armies  fhould  be  defrayed  by  the  prince 
who  demanded  afliftance  ;  that,  if  the  invafion  ibould  be 
nade  upon  England,  within  flxty  miles  of  the  frontiers 
oC  Scotland,  this  ]att«r  kiacfioai  fhould  march  its  whole 
Ibsce  to  the  aftftance  of  the  former  »  and  that  the  prefent 
league  diould  fuperfede  all  formeir  alliances  of  either  Hate 
with  any  forei^  kingdom,  fo  far  as  religioA  was  con* 
cerned  *. 

By  tlvs  league  James  fecured  himfelf  againft  all  at- 
ftmpts  firftm  abro^,  opened  a  wajrfor  acquiring  the  con- 
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c  fidenee  and  aabakms  of  the  lai^iik^  and  aftiglit  tntcrtaiii 

C      J*  '^'"^  proTped  of  domeftic  tnnquUlity,  wbichy  ifbile  ba 
>5*^    Hfed  on  bad  cerma  witb  Elizabeth,  be  coald  never  exped  ' 

long  to  enjoy.  Befides  the  turbulent  difpofition,  and  in- 
veterate feuds  of  the  nobility,  ancient  maladies  of  the 
Scottilh  government,  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  bad  Intro- 
doced  a  hew  diforder  3  fo  n^uch  tlie  more  dangeioas, .as 
«eligton»  wlittt  Gorrapitd  hj  ialft  ophu^  ia  not  veftram- 
cd  by  any  rulei  of  morality,  and  ia  .ovaii  foaroely  to  be 
accounted  for  in  its  operations,  by  any  principles  of  or* 
dinary  conduct  and  policy.  The  infolence  of  the  preach- 
ers, who  triumphed  in  their  dominion  over  the  populace, 
had,  at  thia  time,  reached  an  extreme  height ;  and  Ihej 
caffied  their  agrogance  ib  fiur,  not  only  againft  the  kiag^ 
but  againft  the  whole  civil  power,  that  they  excommani- 
'  cated  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  becaufe  he  had 
been  a6live  in  parliament  for  promoting  a  law  which 
retrained  their  feditious  fermons  ^ :  Nor  could  that  pre- 
late fiive  himfelf  by  any  expedient  from  this  terrible  fen- 
tenoe,  bat  by  renouncing  all  pretenfiona  to  efidefiaftical 
authority.  One  Qibfon  faid  in  the  pulpit,  that  captain 
James  Stuart  (meaning  the  late  earl  of  Arran)  and  his 
wife,  Jezabel,  had  been  deemed  the  chief  perfecutors  of 
the  church ;  but  it  was  now  feen,  that  the  king  him- 
felf  was  the  great  ofiender :  And  for  this  crime  the 
preacher  denounced  againft  him  the  curie  which  fell  on 
Jeroboam,  that  he  ihould  ^ie  childlefs,  and  i>e  the  lafl  of 
his  race*^. 

The  fecrctary,  Thirlftone,  perceiving  the  Icing  To  much 
molefted  with  eccleiiaftical  affairs,  and  wi|h  the  refradkuy 
difpoftdon  of  the  clergy,  adviied  him  to  leave  them  to 
their  own  courfes :  For  that  in  a  (hort  time  they  would 

|i>epome  .ro  intolerable,  that  the  people  would  rifp  agaiiill 

kSpocf«rood,p.3f5,^  cl^.p.  314,  " 
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them,  iikl  dtm  than  est  of  the  coantrf.  Tnic^'*  ^  ^* 
replied  the  king :    Jf  I  purpoled  to  undo  die  church  and 


religion,  your  connfel  were  goods  But  my*  intention 

**  to  maintain  both ;  therefore  cannot  I  fufFer  the 
•*  clergy  to  follow  fuch  a  condu£l,  as  will  in  tbs  cod 
^>  Jixing  religion  into  contempt  and  dcrUian<''«'t 
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CHAP.   XUl.  • 

:       ■  •   •       .  : 

Mary  affents  to  the  con/pracy  The  conjpirators 

Jeized  and  executed  Rejolutiou  to  try  tbequem 

tf  Sco$4  tbi  trntnighnm  prevail  tmhr  io 

Juhmit  to  the  trial'  fie  trial  Sentence 

againft  Mary^-^Interpofition  of  king  J^vfes 
Reqfmi  for  the  execution  of  Mary  ^-^Tbe  execa^ 

iieM'^Mary'j  ehara&er  fbe  queen^saJ^Bed 

fimw^l}rdh  deftroys  fbe  Sfanijh  fleet  at  Cadiz 
'mm     Philip projeSls  the  invafton  of  England^-^ 

The  invincible  armada  Preparations  in  Eng* 

laud  Tbe  armada  arrives  in  tbe  cbanHel^^— 

Tyrfeated  Aparliameni  B^edUimtai»nft 

.  Portugal — ^Jffairs  of  Scotland. 

C  rt  A  P.  npHE  dangers,  wfaidi  arofe  fram  tbe  chmacr,  ptiii. 
^  X  eiples  and  pretcniioiis  of  tbe  queca  jof  Scots,  had 
'  very  early  engaged  £lkBabtth  to  conlnh,  in  her  treatment 
of  that  unfertoiiate  prthceft,  the  didates  of  jealoufy  and 
politics,  rather  than  of  friendihip  or  generofity  :  Refent- 
mcnt  of  this  ufage  had  pufhed  Mary  into  enterprizes 
which  had  nearly  threatened  the  repofc  and  authority  of 
Elizabeth :  The  rigour  and  rcftraint,  thenoe  redoubled 
iiponlbB  captive  queen  %  flill  impelled  her  to  attempt 
greater  estremities }  and  while  her  impatience  of  confine** 
jnent,  her  levcnge  %  and  her  high  fpirit,  concurred  tvith 

*  ^BHlfh  f*  <39*  H»]roe«,  p.  ^«  f'fltt  aotc  [T j  at  lU  cii4 
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i4li«ous  zed,  and  the  (bggefiiont  of  derperate  bigots,  (he  ^J?,^ 

was  at  lad  engaged  in  dcfigns  which  afforded  her  ene-  '    ^  J 
mies,  who  watched  the  op|Kyt)UU^»  9  pC«t«ncc  Qtt&i&ta  '^^* 
for  effe(5^ing  her  fin^l  ritillf 

Tui  iiaigUih  ijtfnijmy  ^  ^hoi^is  Ivi4  wwgbt  them* 
iUm  up  ton  high  piccb  4)fng»s(ii4m|aofit7ag«iiiftihQ 
queen.  The  recent  pf riecutioDS  from  which  they  la4 
efcaped  ;  the  new  rigourf  'wh^h,  they  knew,  awaited 
them  in  the  courfc  of  their  miffions ;  the  liberty,  which 
for  the  prefent  they  enjoyed,  of  declaiming  againft  thai; 
PFMIoeA  i  smi  the  contagion  of  that  religious  fury  which 
every  where  furrounded  them  in  Fwcc :  All  theft  caufcs 

h^Miut9^mdwi^tk  tkm  €mywmm  of  common  ka£^ 

and  emy  prisinple  of  moRalf .  or  humanity*  Intoancated . 
with  adn^ratton  of  thie  divine  ppwerand.  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  they  revered  his  bull,  by  which  he  excomnsunicated 
a,nd  dcpofed  the  queen  ;  and  fome  of  them  had  gone  to 
that  height  of  extravagance,  as  to  a(?ert,  that  that  per- 
formance had  been  immediately  di£^ated  by  the  Holy 
Ghod.    7^he  aila0ination  of  heretical  fovereigns,  and  of 
that  prinoe&  in  particular,  was  leprefented  as  th»  moft. 
merilotioiis  of  all  enterprises  i  ami  tbcf  tavghl^l  that 
whoever  pcriflied  in  fticb  ptoua  attcmptt»  «ii)oyed,  wtthout 
difpute,  the  glorious  and  aevoF-iiiduig  erQiVB-of  martyr^* 
dom.    By  fuch  do6^rines,  they  iniHgsted  John  Savage^  a 
man  of  defpcratc  courage,  who  had  ferved  fome  year*  in 
the  Low  Countries,  under  the  prince  of  Parma,  to  at- 
tempt the  life  of  Elizabeth ;  and  this  aiJaflin,  having  made 
a  vow  to  periipvtre  in  his  de£gn^  was  fent  over  to  £|lg^ 
land,iiml  reoommividfd  to  tho  con^Wft  ^chiiMW» 
lEealoM  «ithiiie9»  -  : 

Aioirr  tho  fiwtinv  j^  fiallMh  4paeft<if  that; 
lea»tnary,  bad  Mtumed  to  Hris  fromhU  mifcn  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotbud  ;  and  as  he  hod  obferved  a  ipirit  of 
uniting  aiKi  {:el}ellioi)  (0  bf  ve;;y  pr<iV4l^nt  among  the  ca- 
tholic 
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HAP.  tholic  devotees  in  thefe  countries,  he  had  founded,  on  that 
1  difpofition,  the  proje£t  of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  of 
jjMk    itftoring,  by  force  of  arms,  the  exercife  of  the  ancient 
X€lig^>n*«   The  iltuation  of  affairs  abroad  Teemed  favour*  , 
*  'able  to  tfcis  entcrprizc:  iThe  pope,  die  Spaniard,  the 
duke  of  Guife,  concurring  in  intereib,  had  formed  a  re- 
folution  to  make  fome  attempt  againft  England:  Aiid 
Me^doza,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  at  Paris,  ftrongly  en- 
couraged Ballard  to  hope  for  fuccoursfrom  thefe  princes, 
Charles  Paget  alone,  a  zealous  catholic,  and  a  devoted 
partisan  of  (be  queen  of  Scots,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  prudence,  vigour,  and  general  popular!^  of 
Elizabeth,  always  maintained,  that,  fo  long  as  that 
princefs  was  allowed  to  live,  it  was  in  vain  to  cxpeft  any 
^ccefs  from  an  enterprize  upon  England,    Ballard,  per- 
^laded  of  this  truth,  faw  more  clearly  the  i^ece^ty  of 
^cuting  the  defign  formed  at  Rheims  :  He  came  ovcf  ^ 
IP  England  in  the  difgoi^  of  a  foldler,  and  aflumed  the 
name  of  captain  Fortcfcuc :  And  he  bent  his  endeavours 
to  effect  at  once  the  project  of  an  aifalTuiation,  an  infur<» 
n&Mi  and  an  invafion  . 
9illii|t«a*t    Ths  firft  peKfoa  to  whom  he  addre0ed  himfelf  was 

This  young  geodeiain  jpts  of;  a  good  %milyj  poflefled  ^ 
plentiful  fortune,  had  difcovcred  an  excellent  capacity, 

and  was  accomplifhed  in  literature  beyond  moft  of  his 
yeaia  or  ftation.  Being  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  catholic 
commimioil,  ^e  had  fecretly  made  a  journey  to  Paris  fome 
timvMbrei-  and  had  fallen  into  intimacy  with  Thomas 
Morgan,  a  bigoted  fugitive  from  England,  apd  wi^  the 
bifhop  of  Glai^,  Mary^«:a|»balBd«p  at  the  CQort  of 
France.  By  cWittnually  extolling  the  amiable .  accom* 
plifliments  a»d  heroical  virtues  of  that  princefs,  they 
ipipcjled  the  fanguine  and  unguarded  mind  of  young  Ba, 

S  Muiden'f  Si»W  ?iftfh  P*  ^'f •  *  CwMfi,  p.  515- 
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bingtoli  to  nake  (btne  attempt  for  her  fervice ;  atid  they  ^^^f  ^* 
employed  every  principle  of  ain(>ition>  gallantly,  and  re« 
ligious  zeal,  to  give  him  a  contempt  of  thofe  dangers 
which  attended  any  cnterprize  againft  the  vigilant  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth.  Finding  him  well  difpofed  for  their 
purpofey  they  fcnt  him  back  to  England,  and  fec^etly^ 
unknown  to  himfelf,  recommended  him  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  as  a  perfon  worth  engaging  in  her  fervice.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter,  full  of  friendfliip  and  confidence  $  9ni 
Babington,  ardent  in  his  temper,  and  zealous  in  his  prin* 
ciples,  thought  that  thefe  advances  now  bound  him  iii 
honour  to  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice  of  that 
linfoitunate  princefs*  During  fome  time,  he  had  found 
means  of  (conveying  to  her  all  her  foreign  correfpondence  | 
but  after  ihe  was  put  under  the  cuftody  of  Sir  Amiai 
Pautet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous  confinement,  he 
7  experienced  fo  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  rendering 
her  this  fervice,  that  he  had  defifted  from  every  attempt 
of  that  nature. 

Whsn  Ballard  began  to  open  his  intentions  to  Babing- 
ton,  he  found  his  zeal  fufpended,  not  extioguiihcd  :  His 
former  ardour  revived  on  the  roentioii  of  any  enttrprize 
which  feemed  to  promife  fuccefs  in  tbe  cattle  ai  May  and 
of  the  catholic  religion.  He  had  entertained  ientiments 
conformable  to  thofe  of  Paget,  and  rcprefcntcd  the  folly 
of  all  attempts  which,  during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth, 
could  be  formed  againft  ^he  eftabliihed  idligion  and  go- 
vernment df  England.  Ballard,  encouraged  by  this  hint» 
proceeded  to  difcover  to  him  the  dtfign  uiidertaiE«i  bjT 
Sayag^' ;  and  was  well  ^fed  to  obferve^  that,  inibtM 
of  being  fhocked  with  the  projea,  fisibbg|ton  only  tfaongjl^t 
it  not  fecure  enough,  when  entrufted  to  one  fmgle  hand, 
and  propofed  to  join  fivq  others  with  Savage  in  this  de- 
flate cnterprize. 

In 
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p  In  profecution  of  thefe  views,  Babington  employed 

1_  .T'  himfelf  in  encreafing  the  number  of  his  altbciates  j  and  hi 
'5^  fecredy  drew  into  the  confpiracy  manf  catholic  gentle* 
iDen>  difcontented  with  the  prefect  gpveVAment*  Bamwe)^ 
of  a  noble  family  in  Ireland)  Cbafnoe,  a  gentleman  of 
Lancaihire,  and  Ahtngton,  Whofe  father  had  been  toiVeref 
to  the  houfehold,  readily  undertoolt  the  afla/unation  of  the 
queen.  Charles  Tilney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  Titchborne  of  Southannpton,  when  the  dcfign  was 
propofed  to  them,  e)£prefled  fome  fcruples,  which  were 
removed  by  the  arguments  of  Babington  and  fiallard. 
Savage  alone  refufedy  during  fome  time,  to  Aaire  the  g^ory 
of  the  enietprhKe  with  my  others  >^^xhe  challenge  tbe 
trhole  to  liimfelf ;  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  htt  wt§ 
induced  to  depart  from  this  prepofterous  ambition. 

The  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  at  the  very  fame 
inftant  when  Elizabeth  fhould-  be  aflaflinated,  was  requi-  ^ 
'  fite  for  effe^ng  the  purpofe  of  the  confpirators  ;  and  Ba* 
bington  undertook,  with  a  party  of  a  hundred  horie,  Uf 
attack  her  guards,  whfle  ^  flxould  be  iaking  tbe  air  on 
horleback.    In  tiiis  enterprise  he  engaged  Edward 
Windlbr,  bro^  €d  the  1<«d  of  dot  name,  Thomas 
Salifbury,  Hobcft  Gage,  John  Travers,  John  Jones,  and 
Henry  Donne;  moft  of  them  men  of  family  and  intereft. 
The  confpirators  much  wanted,  but  could  not  find,  any 
Bobkf|iaa  of  note  whom  they  might  place  at  the  head  of 
the  eiitttrprize    but  they  trufted,  that  the  great  events 
of  the  quten's  death  and  Mary^  delivmnce^  would  rouz« 
attthtMloag  catholics  Kir  anoM}  and  tiut  foreign  forces, 
fl^i^tg  advanuge  of  thrgmtr^  ciMfufioa,  wouU  eafily 
the  queen  of  Seots  o^i  th»  fdlUQt^  and  re«eftabliil^ 
the  ancient  religion. 

*1'hr$e  defperate  projcfts  had  not  efcaped  the  vigilance 
of  £iizabeth*s  council,  particularly  of  Waliuigbam,  ie« 
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ik  catholic  prteft,  whom  he  retsUied  in  paj,  to  attend  BaUihl 

in  his  jottrney  to  France,  and  had  thereby  got  a  hint  of 
the  defigns  entertained  by  the  fugitives.  Polly,  another 
of  his  fpies,  had  found  means  to  infinuate  himfelf  among  • 
the  confpirators  in  England  ;  and,  though  not  entirely 
trufted^  had  obtained  feme  infight  into  thdr  dangerous 
fecwts.  But  the  bottom  of  the  cMk(fincf  im  Mm  Mly 
known,  fill  Gtfibrd»  t  leminaiy  ptkitt  tta»t^)vtr, 
made  a  tender  of  hit  fervtoes  to  'WMa^nim^  %hfli 
the  diibomy  became  of  the  vtmoft  impcrcince, 
and  involved  the  fate  of  Marjr,  as  well  as  of  thofe  zealous 
partizans  of  that  princefs. 

Babincton  and  his  aObciates,  having  laid  fuch  a 
phm,  as,  they  thought,  promiied  infallible  fuccef^,  wtrt 
impatient  to  communicate  the  Mgn  tb  the  ^uten  of  Scots, 
^ana  to  obtain  her  approbation  and  cencttrreiice.  Ftr  thii 
jibnrice  they  employed  Giffbrd^  who  immedSaxely  applied 
to  Walfingham,  that  the  tntereft  of- that  nrinifter  might  ^ 
forward  his  fecret  correfpondence  with  Mary.  Walfing-* 
ham  propofed  the  matter  to  Paulet,  and  defired  him  ta 
connive  at  GifFord^s  corrupting  one  of  bis  fcrvants  :  Bay 
Paulet,  averfe  to  the  introducing  of  fach  a  pemidoiif 
precedent  into  his  fomily,  deiited  that  they  ^uld  rvdier 
think  of  fome  other  expedient.  Ci^td  found  threwefr 
Irfko  ilipplied  the  family  with  ale ;  and  binbe^  him  tw 
•convey  letters  to  the  captive  queen.  The  letters,  by 
Paulet's  connivance,  were  thruft  through  a  chink  in  the 
wall }  and  anfwers  were  returned  by  the  fame  convey- 
ance, '    *  . 

Ballard  and  Babington  weie  at  firft  diffident  of 
GifFord's  fidelity ;  and  to  make  trial  of  himi  they  g^ve 
bim  only  blank  papers  made  up  like  tetters :  But  finding  ■ 
^y  the  anfwefs  that  thefe  had  been  fiiithfully  delivered,' 
^ylaid  aflde  all  farther  fcruple^  and  conveyed  by  his 
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^  xiM  ^*  mod  criminal  and  dangerous  |>arts  of  dMir 

T^  i  -  p  i|»ur»cy«  Babington  inforaed  Marjr  of  the  deiign  hid  fot 
a^tf*  »  fbreign  invafioii^  the  plan  of  an  iiifurrtdion  at  homc^ 
the  fcheme  for  her  ddiverance,  and  the  confpiracy  for  af-' 
ftiffinating  the  ufurper,  by  fix  noble  gentlemen,  as  he 
termed  them,  all  of  them  his  private  friends  j  who,  from 
the  zeal  which  they  bore  to  the  catholic  caufe  and  her 
majefty's  fervice,  would  undertake  the  tragical  executUtip 
.  ffar/afTents  Mary  replied*  that  ihe  approved  highly  of  the  defign  ; 
Jj^^"'  that  the  gentlemen  might  expe^.all  the  rewards  which 
it  flioold  cfer  be  in  her  powfsr  to  confer  $  and  that  the 
death  of  £lizad»eth  waa  a  necefiary  circttini3:ance^  before 
any  attempts  were  made,  either  for  her  own  deliverance  or 
an  infurre^ion  K  Thefe  letters,  with  others  to  Mendoza, 
Charles  Paget,  the  archbifliop  of  Glafgow*  and  Sir 
Francis  Ingleficld,  were  carried  by  GifFord  to  fecretary 
Walfmgham )  were  decyphercd  by  the  art  of  Philips,  his 
clerk  ;  and  copies  taken  of  them.  Walfingham  employed 
*  another  artifice,  in.  order  tQ  obtain  full  iniight  into  the 
plot:  Hefttbjoined  to > a  letter  of  Mary '&  a  poftfcript  la 
the  iame  cypher  i  in  which  he  made  her  defire  Babington 
to  inform  her  9('the  names  of  the  confpirators.  The  in- 
difcretion  of  Babington  furniflied  Walfingham  with  ftiU 
another  means  of  dete£lion,  as  well  as  of  defence.  Xhat 
gentleman  had  caufed  a  pi(5lure  to  be  drawn,  where  be 
himiislf  was  xeprefented  ftanding  amidil  the  fix  afla^Lns  % 
and  a  mojXp  was  fttbj|dined,  expi^effing  that  their  common 
p^s  wera  the  band  of  their  confederal*  A  copy  of 
this.pidhire  was  brought  to  Eliaali^,  that  Ihe  might 
'  '  kil9W  tbe  aitaifins,  and  guard  herfelf  again^  their  approach 
to  her  perfon. 

'  •        Meanwhile,  Babington,  anxious  to  enfure  and 
haften  the  foreign  fuccours,  refolved  to  difpatch  Ballard 
^     into  France^  and  ^e  procured  for  him^  under  a  feigned 
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name,  a  licence  to  travel.  In  order  to  remove  from  ®  ^ 
hJmfelf  all  fufpicion,  he  applied  to  Walfmgham,  pretended  ^ 
great  zeal  for  the  queeii's  fervlce,  offered  to  go  abroad^  «5>*« 
ftixi  profeiled  his  intentions  of  employing  the  confidence  . 
which  he  had  gained  among  the  catholics,  to  the  detect 
tion  and  difappointment  of  their  confjnracies.  Wdiing^ 
bam,  commended  his  loyal  purpofes ;  and  promifing  hia 
.«wn  covnTel  and  affiHance  in  the  execution  of  them,  fttft 
M  him  with  hopes,  and  maintained  a  clofe  correfpond- 
cnce  with  him.  A  warrant,  meanwhile,  was  iiUied  for 
feizing  Ballard  ;  and  this  incident,  joined  to  the  con- 
fciouftiefs  of  guilt,  begat  in  all  the  confpirators  the  ut- 
taoA  anxiety  and  concern.  Some  advifed,  that  they 
tiiould  immediately  make  their  efcape :  Others  propofed) 
abac  Savage  and  Charnoc  fliotild  without  delay  execiilfe 
Cheir  purpole  againft  Elieabetb  $  and  Babington,  in  pro^ 
fecution  of  this  ichemc,  fUrniflied  Savage  with  meney, 
Ibat  he  .might  buy  good  clothes,  and  thereby  have  more 
«afy  accefs  to  the  queen's  perfon.  Next  day,  they  began 
'to  apprehend,  that  they  had  taken  the  alarm  too  haftily; 
?nd' Babington,  having  renewed  his  correfpondence  with 
Walfingham,  was  perfuaded  by  that  (iibtle  minifler,  that 
the  feixure  of  Ballard  bad  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
ufiiai  'diligence  of  informers  in  the  detodion  of  pepifli 
fmd  femmary  pricAs*  He  even  coMfenaad  to  fafca  lodg^ 
ings  feciedy  in  WaHingham'a  bouie,  that  they  might 
ifaave  more  frequent  conierences  together,  before  his  iiv- 
tended  departure  for  France:  But  obferving,  that  he 
was  watched  and  guarded,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  other  confpirators.  They  all  took  to 
jBight,  covered  themfelves  with  feveral  difguifes,  and  lay 
concealed  in  woods  or  barns  ;  but  were  ibon  di&overedy 

thrown  into  priibn,  •  In  their  eaeamifiBtioas,  the^  Theconfp!. 


OOOtiMfiided  each  other;  and  the  leaders  waee  pU%^  to  ^ 
make  a  full  confciEon  of  the  irutb.   Fourteen  mat  «na-  ii4« 


Vol.  V. 


U 


demned 
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€  n  A  ^.  demned  and  executed :  Of  whom,  fisvea  acknowledged 

.  the  crime  on  their  trial  i  the  reft  were  convi^  by  cvi- 
1586.  dence. 

gfpi^^^      The  lefler  confpirators  being  difpatchcd,  meaftircs 
were. taken  for  the  trial  and  convidion  of  the  queen  of 
Scots;  on  whofe  account,  and  with  whofe  concurrenceai 
thefe  attempts  had  been  made  againll  the  hfe  of  the  queen, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kinigdom.   Some  of  .Elisa- 
beth's counfellors  were  averfe  to  this  procedyjc^  and. 
thought,  that  the  doie  confinement  of  a  woman,  who 
was  become  very  fickly,  and  who  would  probably  put  a 
fpeedy  period  to  their  anxiety  by  her  natural  death,  might 
give  fufEcicnt  fccurity  to  the  government,  without  at-* 
^tempting  a  meafure,  of  which  there  fcarcely  remains  any 
example  in  hiflory.    Leicefter  advifed,  that  Mary  (hould 
be  fecretly  difpatched  by  poifon,  and  he  fent  a  diviocL  to 
convince  WaUingham  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  that  a^ion 
But  WaUingham  declared  bis  abhorrence  of  it  ^  and  ftill 
fnfifted,  in  conjunction  with  the  majority  of  (he  coun* 
fellors,  for  the  open  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The 
fituation  of  England,  and  of  the  Englifti  miniftcrs,  ha^d, 
indeed^  been  hitherto  not  a  little  dangerous.    No  fuc* 
ceflbr  of  the  crown  was  declared ;  but  the  heir  of  bloody 
to  whom  the  people  in  general  were  likely  to  adherti^'Was, 
by  education,  an  entimy  to  the  national  religion }  ^a^ 
from  multiplied  provocations,  an  enemy  to  the  mtnii|ert 
and  pruicipal  nobility;  and  their  perfenal  iafety,  as 
as  the  fafety  of  the  public,  feemed  to  depend  alone  on  the 
queen*s  life,  who  was  now  fomewhat  advanced  in  years. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Elizabeth's  counfellors,  know- 
ing themfclves  to  be  fo  obnoxious  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
endeavoured  to  pufh  every  meafure  to  extremities  againft 
her ;  and  were  even  more  anxious  than  the  queen  her- 
ielf,  to  prevent  her  from  ever  mounting  the  throne  of. 

..     ..  Taovcii 
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TkoVGR     England  was  acquainted  with'  the  detec:^  ^  n^A 
tion  of  Babington's  confpiracy,  every  avenue  lo  the  queen         '  ^ 
of  Scots  had  been  fo  ftridly  guarded,  that  (he.  remained  ^S*^ 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter ;  "and  it  was  a  great  fur- 
prize  to  her,  when  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  by  Elizabeth's 
orders,  informed  her,  that  all  her  accomplices  were  dif- 
covered  and  arrefted.    He  chofe  the  time  for  giving  her 
this  intelligence,  when  file  was  mounted  on  hoifebaclc  ta 
ipo  a  hunting  i  and  Die  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  her 
Dmnar  place  of  abode,  but  was  conduded  from  one  gen- 
tleman's houle  to  anothef,  till  flie  was  Jodged'in  Fother« 
ihgay  caftle  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  laft  ftage  of  her  trial  and  fuffer- 
ings.    Her  two  fecretaries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Curie,  a  Scot,  were  immediately  arrefled  :  All  her  papers 
were  feized,  and  fent  up  to  the  council :  Above  iixty  dif« 
lerent  keys  to  cyphers  were  difeovered  :  There  were  alfo 
foun j  many  letteri  from  peHbns  beyond  fea^  and  ieveral 
top  from  Englifh  lidblemen,  containing  expreffioiis  of  re- 
fpe^  and  attachment.    The  queen  took  no  notice  of  this 
latter  difcovery ;  but  the  perfons  themfelves,  knowing  . 
their  correfpondence  to  be  dctedled,  thought  that  they 
had  no  other  means  of  making  atonement  for  their  impru- 
denc^e,  than  by  declaring  themfelves  thenceforth  the  moil 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots 

It  was  refoived  to  tr^  Mary,  not  by  the  common  fta-  Rdblodoa 
tttte  of  treafobs^  but  by  die  ad  which  had  pafled  the  for-  '^JZ'oi 
iber  year,  with  ar  view  to  this  very  event  ;  and  the  queen,  Sm> 
in  tenns  of  that  a£^,  appointed  a  commifflon,  confifling 
of  forty  noblemen  and  privy-counfellors,  and  empowered 

them  to  examine  and  pafs  fcntence  on  Mary,  whom  (he 
denominated  the  late  queen  of  Scots,  and  heir  to  James  V, 

of  Scotland.    The  commiflloners  came  to  Fotheringay 

caOlt,  and  fent  to  her  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias 

U  2  Pauley 
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iMtf  i»r  kom  lier  ii«pftf»«ne0t,  could  iip^     admitted ;  ^  g^^^* 
Hffd  tiwt  they  were  ^sppcmt^  cp  pipceed  ip  her  tritU  < 
'  rven  tboikgh.flif  flMwld  fefiife  tp  imfvfir         them.  ^^^s^^/^. 
Burleigh,  the  treafurer,  %ni  Bfpnafey*  the  <A«icelk«» 
employed  much  roafoning  to  make  h«r  fubmit ;  but  the  p'/;;**^^ 
perron9  whofe  arguments  had  the  chief  influence,  was  Sir  mit  lo  the 
phriftopber  Hatton,  vice-chamberbin.    His  fpeech  wap 
to  this  fMurpoie :      Yoia  ar«  acciufed,  ouadaaat"  (aid  hc^ 
^  but  not  condemned,  of  haying  confpired  the  deAruCf 
tion  of  our  bdf  and  iinef^  anpinied.  Ypu  fay^  yon 
Aiiea  qiieen:  But»  inifiioh  a  <f*iai&  aa  dut»  aoil  fiicb 
^  a  fititatipn  as  foufs,  the  royal  dignity  «cfelf,  wnlbcr 
^  by  the  civil  or  canon  law,  nor  \tf  the  lavr  of  mtnre  «r 

of  nations,  is  exempt  fpom  judgtnent.  If  you  be  inno-    '  •  «  .  * 
cent,  you  wrbng  your  reputation  in  avoiding  a  trial. 
We  have  been  prcfent  at  your  proteftations  of  inno- 
cence :  But  queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otherwife ;  and  is 
*^  Aiaartily  forry  for  the  appearanoes  which  lie  againfl 
yipu.   To'^xamiAe^  thprefpfc^  your  capfc^  iha  ^ 
pffiolatBd  commiffionem  (  hpppurable  perfon?,  prudent 
ai«l  upright  men,  who  are  jwady  to  hear,  you  wkh 
equity,  and  even  with  favour,  and  will  rejoice  if  yPH 
J»*  can  clear  yourfelf  of  the  imputations  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  you.    Believe  me,  madam,  the  queen 
-**  berfelf  will  rejoice,  who  affirmed  to  me  at  my  de- 
.(«  parture,  tha^  nqthwig,  which  pver  befel  her,  had 
given  her  fi>.  muph  uneafmefs,  as  that  you  ihould  he 
**  ju^ded^aconcurrcnoe  in  thefe  criminal  emerprtaes* 

JUying  afide,.  therefora*  ^  fnutlefs  claim  of  privilegs  ^ 
<<f  from  your  royal  dignity,  which  can  now  avail  you  no^ 
-*«  thing,  truft  to  the  better  defence  of  your  innocence, 
make  it  appear  in  open  trial,  and  leave  not  upon  yoiMT 
«  memory  that  ftain  of  infamy,  which  oiuft  attend  yaw 
^hft'waf^f  fUaocc  on  this  occafipn  ' 

•.a  dmien,  p»  saj* 
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CHAP.     By  tbit  artfid  rpcecbs  .MMy  wirperfiM^  to  anfwH; 
'iJ^-^-\_f  iMfere  the  court ;  and  hereby  giv«  an  apfj^tq^cc-of  legal 
ssM,    fifocediire  to  the  trial,  and  pfeyeatid  thoTe  difteultiet, 
which  the  eomoiiflSofieca  mitft  have  fallen*  into^  had  flic 

perfevered  in  maintaining  (6  fpedottsa  plea  as  that  of  her 
fovercign  and  independent  chara^ler.  Her  condu^l  in 
this  particular  mufl  be  regarded  as  the  more  imprudent; 
liecaufe  formerly,  when  Elisabeth's  commiffioners  pre- 
tended not  to  exertffe  any  juritdidion  over  her,  aiid  only 
vntered  into  her  caufe  by.her  conlent  and  approba^ 
tioo,  flic  declined  jufla%tng  heMfi  when  her  honcNir, 
wbicb  Qiighl  to  have  been  deaier  to  bar  than  life^  ieemed 
aUblotely  to  require  it«  .  ' 

Attrf*).  '  On  her  firil  appearance  before  the  commiffioners, 
Mciry,  cither  fenfible  of  her  imprudence,  or  ftill  unwilling 
to  degrade  herfelf  by  fubmitting  to  a  trial,  renewed  her 
proteftation  againft  the  authority  of  her  judges  :  The 
chancellor  anfwered  her  by  pleading  the  fuprcoie  autho* 
inty  of  the  EngliOi  laws  over  efery  who  rcfided  in 
England :  And  the  confaiiffioiiers  accommodated  matten, 
'  hy  ordering  both  her  protellatbn  Iwd'his-.aiifwar  to  be  le- 
corded* 

,  .  Thb  lawyers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge 
againft  the  queen  of  Scots,  They  proved,  by  intercepted 
letters,  that  Ihe  had  allowed  cardinal  Allen  and  others  to 
treat  her  as  queen  of  England ;  and  that  fhe  had  kept  a 
correfpondence  with  lord  Paget  and  .Charles  Paget,  in 
.  view  pf  engaging  the  Spaniarda  to  inviide  the  kingddm. 
Mary  feemed  not  anstoua  to  dear -iietiblf  from  either  of 
•Cbefe  ifnpu^tions.  She  only  fai^.  dint -flie  could  not 
hinder -otheis  from  ufing  what  iiyle  they  pleafed  in  writ- 
ing to  her;  and  that  (he  might  lawfully  trj'  every  expe- 
dient for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  her's  to  Mendoza  was  next 
produced  I  in  which  ihe  |»romifcd  (o  transfer  to  Philip 

her 
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licr  right  ito^  kiosdom  of  £iig|t»ft|  4f  Imt  fMi  Aiouki  c  h  a  p. 
.tefiufe  !•  be  converted  ift  die  cicholic  ftith,  oft  eveiit»  ' 
Ike  there  feidi  of  whieh  there  was  no  expedation,  while  isM- 

ke  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Scpttifh  fubjeds*.  Even 
this  partT)f  the  charge  (he  toolc  no  pains  to  deny,  or  ra- 
ther ihe  fecmed  to  acknowledge  it.  She  faid,  that  (he 
had  no  kingdoms  to  difpofeof ;  yet  was  it  lawful  for  her 
to  give  at  her  |>lear«re  what  was  her  own,  and  (he  was 
not  acootiateble  to.enj  far  her  a^kions.  She  added,  that 
Hie  bad  formerly  leje^d  thmpropofal  from  Spato;  but  ' 
now,  finee  all  her  hopes  in  Enf^and  were  gone,  ihe  was 
iiilly  determmed  not  to  refuie  foieign  affiftance.  There 
was  alfo  produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  Allen  and 
Parfons  were  at  that  very  time  negociating  by  her  orders  * 
at  Rome  the  conditions  of  transferring  her  £ngli(h  crown 
to  the  iujig  of  Spaioy  and  of  diiiahciiting  her. heretical 
•fon  P. 

It  is  remarkable,  tluit  Mary's  prejudices  againft  her  fon 
..W<ere,  at  thIs/  time,  wried  fo  fir,  that  ihe  had  even  e9* 
cftered  into  aconipiracy  againft  him,  had  appointed  lord 
.  Cland  Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland,  and  had  inftJgated 

her  adherents  to  feize  James's  perfon,  and  deliver  him  into 

-  the  hands  of  the  pope,  or  the  king  of  Spain  ;  whence  he 
was  never  to  be  delivered,  but  on  condition  of  bis  becom-« 

» 

ing  catholic  ^« 

Thi  onif  pare  of  the  cha^,  which  Mary  pofitivdjr 
denied,  wat  her  c6neurnm^  in  the  defign  of  afla^iatiBg 
•Elisabeth.  Thit  article  indeed  wat  the  moft  heavj,  and 
the  only  one  that  could  fully  juftify  the  queen  in  pro- 
ceeding  to  extremities  againft  her.  In  order  to  prove  the 
accufation,  there  were  produced  the  following  evidence; 

-  Copies  taken  in  fecretary  Walfingham's  office  of  the  in- 
tercepted lettert  between  herand  Babington,  in  which  her 

-    .  i  •  .    . .  -. 

e  State  vol  -  i<  P-  >  3^*  ^  (^J 

fOlume.    *  "  *     %  See  note  [X  J  at  the  end  of  the  voluotk 
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dente  of  h«r  C#o  itcMfirift^  Kutl  and  Ciirle^  Whd  ha4 
iMefied,  v^idMlutMrig|»uttoany  tdrtiir6»  bothtiMitflM 

deceived-  thcfe  letters  from  Babington,  and  that  they  hrf 
tirritten  ihc  anfwers,  by  her  order ;  the  confcfllon  of  Ba- 

.  bington,  that  he  had  written  the  letters  and  received  thd 
infwers  %  dnd  the  confeiEon  of  Baijard  and  Savage,  that 
fiabifigton  had  fiiowed  them  thefe  letters  of  Ma^  wjrittai 
fai  the  cypher.  Which  had  beetl  fettled  between  tlustti. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  complicati<jn  of  evidettcic,  though 
every  circumftance  corroborates  the  general  conclufiort, 
tefolvcs  itfelf  finally  into  the  teftimony  of  the  two  fecr*- 
tarie^,  who  alon6  were  certainly  acquainted  with  their 
iniftrefs's  concurrence  in  Babington's  conlpiracy,  but 
who  knew  themfelves  expofed  to  all  the  rigours  of  impri- 
Ibnmenty  torture,  and  death,  if  they  rettifed  to  give  any 
evidence,  which  might  be  required  of  them.  In  the  cafe 
of  an  ordinary  criminal,  this  proof,  with  all  its  difadvan- 
tages,  would  be  erteen:ei  legal,  and  even  fatisfad^ory,  if 
not  oppofccl  by  fome  other  circumftances,  which  ihake 
the  credit  of  the  witneiles:  But  on  the  prefent  trial^ 
yrhere  the  abfolute  power  of  the  profecutor  concurred 
with  fuph  important  interefts,  and  fuch  a  violent  indina* 
^on.  to  have  the  prin'ciefs  condemned ;  the  teftimony  of 
two  witneifes,  even  though  men  of  cbarader,  ought  to 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  probabilities,  in  order  to  remove 
ill  fui'picion  of  tyranny  and  injuftice.  The  proof  againil 
Klary,  it  mufl  be  confefTed,  is  not  deftitute  of  this  advan- 
tage i  and  It  IS  difficult,  if  not  impoifible^  to  account  for 
Babington's  receiving  ah  anfwer,  written  in  her  nan^e, 
and  in  the  cypher  concerted  between  tbem,  Without  a]« 
lowing,  that  the  matter  had  been  communicated  to  that 

.  prthceir&.  '  Buj:h  is  the  light  in  which  this  matter  appears, 
tven.kfter  time  has  difcovered  every  things  whlcii  could 

%  State Tfiale,  ttl.t  f,  iij. 
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guide  our  |itdgineht  with  regard  to  it :  No  wonder,  there-  crap, 
Ibref  that  the  queen  of  ScolSy  iuMiffifte<i  by  counfel)  and  » 
isenfounded  hy  ib  txtraordiiiary  a  trial,  foimd  hcrielf  in*  i|M* 
capaUe  of  inakiag  a  -ratisfiidDrjr  defence  bafore  the  com* 
Ipifiontrs,  Her  reply  confided  chiefly  in  her  own  denial: 
Whatever  force  may  be  in  that  denial  was  much  weakened^ 
by  her  pofitively  affirming,  that  ftie  never  had  had  any 
correfpondence  of  any  kind  with  Babington ;  a  fa(^,  how- 
every  ef  which  tbero  reoMuns  not  the  lead  queftion'. 
She  aflerted,  that,  as  Nau  and  Curie  bad  taJten  an  oath 
•f  lecrecy  and  £delity  to  facr»  their  eyidmce  againft  her 
eogbt  not  to  be  credited.   She  confefled,  however,  that 
Kau  had  been  in  the  fervioeof  her  uncle^  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  and  had  been  recommended  to  her  by  the  king 
of  France,       a  man  in  whom  (he  might  fafely  confide. 
She  alio  acknowledged  Curie  to  be  a  very  honeft  man, 
but  fimple,  and  eafily  impofed  on  by  Nau*    If  thefe  two 
men  had  received  any  letters,  or  had  written  any  anfwers, 
without  bcr  knowledge,  the  impuution,  ike  fatd,  could  ' 
«rrer  lie  on  her.   And  ilie  was  the  more  inclined,  ihe 
added,  to  entertain  dus  fufpicion  agalnll  them,  hecaufe 
fiiu  had,  in  other  iniUnces,  been  guilty  of  a  like  temerity, 
and  had  vestured  to  tranfact  bufinefs  in  her  name,  with* 
out  communicating  the  matter  to  her'. 

Th£  fole  circumllance  of  her  defence,  which  to  us 
may  appear  to  have  fome  force,  was  her  requiring  that 
Nan  and  Curie  Ihouid  be  coofrooied  with  her,  and  ker 
aArming,  that  they  never  would  lo  her  hce  jpet££t  in  theif 
tvfdence.  But  that  deaaaad,  kowcw  cqaitable,  wat 
not  then  fupported  by  law  in .  trials  of  high  treaibn,  and 
was  often  refufed  even  in  other  trials,  where  the  crown 
was  profecutor.  The  claufe,  contained  in  an  a<fi  of  the 
43th  of  the  queen,  was  a  novelty  ^  that  the  SfiCQta  of 

r  Spc  note  [  Yj  K  ike  cad     Ui«  voinoM*  •  5cc  aou  {Z}  u  th* 

cod  of  the  f  olumc*  ^ 

treafon 
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t  H  A  p.  trcafen  there  enumerated  muft  be  proved  by  two  witnefifeS| 
^         confronted  with  the  crioitiMl*   Bttt  Mtrjf  wss  not  tried 
tSU^'   upon  that  ad ;  and  the-  minifters  and 

this  reign  were  always  Aire  lo  refufe  every  indulgence 

beyond  what  the  (Iri^  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  fettled 

|>ra£lice  of  the  courts  of  juliice,  required  of  them.  Not 
to  mention,  that  thefe  fecretarics  were  not  probably  at 
Fotheringay-cadle  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could 
not,  upon  Mary's  demand|  bo  produced  before  the  com* 
mii&oners^ 

Thsub  pafied  two  tncidenta  in  this  triaU  which  mvf^ 
be  worth  obfenring.  A  letter  between  Mary  and  Ba^ 
Vington  was  read,  in  which  meation  .was  jnade  of  the  eari 
of  Arundel  and  his  brothers:  On  .he&ring  their  names 
fbe  broke  into  a  figh,  **  Alas/*  faid  (he,  "  what  has  the 
.  noble  houfc  of  the  Howards  fufFered  for  my  fake?" 
She  a£&rmed,  with  regard  to  the  fame  letter,  that  it  was 
cafy  to  forge  the  hand- writing  and  cypher. of  another; 
file  was  afraid)  that  this  was  too  ^miliar  a  pntdioe  wiih 
Walfingham,  who^  ihealfo  heard,  had  frequently  prac«. 
tifed  both  agatnft  her  life  and  Jier  fon-s.  Waifingham, 
who  was  one  of  the  commiffioners,  rofe  up.  He  pro- 
tedcd,  that,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  had  never  acted 
any  thing  againft  the  queen  of  Scots:  In  his  public  capa* 
city,  he  owned,  that  his  concern  for  his  fovereign's 
Iji&ty  had  made  him  very  diligent  in  fcarchtng  out,  by 
every  expedient,  all  deiigns  againft  her  (acred  perfea  or 
her- authority*  For  attaining  that  end,  he  would  not 
oidy  mitke  ufe  of  the  affifbnce  of  Ballard  or  any  other 
^fpirator.}  he  would  alio  reward  them  for  betraying 

• 

t  Qoeen  Elizabeth  «as  willing  to  have  allowed  Curie  and  Nao  to  be 
produced  in  thetriil,  and  writes  to  that  |^urpofe»  to  Burleigh  and  Walfing- 
ham,  in  her  l«tter  of  the  jxh  of  O^lober,  in  Fnrbcs's  MS.  collcftions.  She 
only  fays,  that  Cbc  thinks  it  nccJiefs,  though  (he  was  willing  to  a^ree  to  it. 
The  not  confronting  of  ibf  witaeJcf  w»s  not  ibe  refult  ot  defi^,  but  the 
pradice  of  the  age* 

their 
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Aeircofflpaniont.   Biit  if  he  h«d  Ctmpered  in  any  man*  chap. 
Aer  unbiifitting  his  charader  and  oiBce,  why  did  none  ^^.^-^ 
hi  the  late  criminalsy  either  at  their  trial  or  execution, 
accofe  him  of  fuch  pra^ieet?  Mary  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him,  by  faying  that  fhe  fpoke  from  information^ 
and  (he  begged  him  to  give  thenceforth  no  more  credit  to 
fuch  as  flandercd  her,  than  fhe  fbould  to  fuch  as  accufed  - 
him.  The  great  chara6^er  indeed,  which  Sir  Francis  Wal« 
/ingham  bears  for  probity  and  honour,  ihould  remove  from 
him  all  fufpicion  of  fuch  bale  arts  as  forgery  and  fubora- 
mtion ;  arts,  which  even,  the  moil'  corrupt  miniften,  in 
the  moft  corrupt  timesi  would  fcruple  to  employ. 
'    Havino  fu^ihed  the  trial,  the  commiffioners  adjourned  1  stii  oaak 
from  Fotheringay-:caftIc,  and  met  in  the  Star  Chamber 
at  London  ;  where,  after  taking  the  oaths  of  Mary's  two 
fecretaries,  who,  voluntarily,  without  hope  or  reward, 
vouched  the  authenticity  of  thofe  letters  before  produced, 
they  proiiouoced  fentence  of  death  upon  the  queen  of 
.Soots,  and  confirmed  it  hy  their  feals  and  fubfcriptions* 
•The  fame- day,  a  declaration  wit  pub2i(hed-by  the  com-  Seateaee 
-sniiSoners  and  the  judges,    that  tl|e  fentence  did  no-  J^^f 

wife  derogate  from  the.  title  and  honour  of  James, 
*^'king  of  Scotland  ;  but  that  he  was  in  the  fame  place, 

degree,  and  right,  as  if  the  fentence  had  never  been 
•*  pronounced 

The  queen  had  now  brought  affairs  with  Mary  to 
that  fituation  which  (he  had  long  jurdently  defired  |  asd 
had  found  a  plaudble  reafon  for  executing  vengeance  on 
.  s  competitorr  whom,  from*  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
ikt  had  evjcr  equally  dreaded  and  hated.  But  fhe  was  re- 
gained from  inftantly  gratifying  her  relentment,  by  fe- 
veral  important  conliderations.  She  fdrefaw  tlie  invidious 
colours,  in  w)iicl)  this  example  of  uncommon  jurifdii^ion 

-  ^  Ctmitn,  p*  |af» 
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CHAP,  would  h9f9pTp&ated  by  the  numerous  partisans  «f  Mtffi 
.  and  the  rii>roach  to  which  Out  kcMf  might  be  expoTed 
wirh  all  foreign  princes  pcrhapi  with  all  polbrity.  The 
*  rights  of  ho4»talit7»  of  kindred,  and  of  royal  majefty, 
feemedy  in  one  (ignai  inftancc^  to  be  all  violated  $  and 
this  facrifice  of  gencrofity  to  intereft,  of  clemency  to 
revenge,  might  appear  equally  unbecoming  a  fovereigu 
and  a  woman.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  who  was  an  excels 
lent  hypocrite^  pretended  the  utoiofl  reluctance  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  execution  of  the  ientence;  aficf^d  the 
moft  tender  fyoipathy  sirith  her  prifoner;  di%biyc4  all 
ber  fcruples  and  diflkulties  %  fejeded  the  IHlirimtiep  of 
Ker  courders  and  mioiilers ;  and  aflirmed*  !§at,  ipereihe 
not  moved  by  the  decpeft  concern  for  her  people's  fafcty, 
(he  would  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  pa'rdouing  all  the 
injaries  which  ihe  herielf  had  received  from  the  fueen 
of  Scots. 

afihOM.  That  (he  voice  of  her  people  night  be  AMfe  audibly 
beard  in  tbe  demand  of  juftice  upon  Mary,  fte  iboi- 
flsoned  a  new  parliament)  and  ibe  knew,  bodi  from  the 
iifoal  difpofitiotts  of  that  affi»mbly,  and  from  «he  inllu* 

cncc  of  her  minifters  over  them,  that  (he  (hou)d  not  want 
the  moft  carneft  folicitation  to  confent  to  that  meafurc, 
which  was  fo  agreeable  to  her  fecret  inclinations.  She 
did  not  open  this  aOiembly  in  perfon,  but  appointed  for 
« that  purpofe  three  commiSdners,  Bromley,  the  chancel- 
lor, Burleigh,  die  tmiiirer,  and  the  earl,  of  Detby, 
The  reafon  affignod  Ibr  this  meafuK  was,*  that  the  queen, 
Ibrefeeing  that  the  afiak  of  the  cpicen  of  Soots  would  be 
canvafled  in  parliament,  fetthd  her  tenderneft  and  de* 
licacy  fo  much  hurt  by  that  melancholy  incident,  that 
fhe  had  not  the  courage  to  be  prefent  while  it  was  under 
deliberation,  but  withdrew  her  eyes  from  what  (be  could 
not  Ifehold  without  the  utmoft  relu6^ance  and  onealineft« 
She  was  alfo  willing,  that,  by  this  unufual  precaution. 

At 
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Ihe  people  (hould  fee  the  danger  to  which  her  perfon  was  CHAP, 
hourly  expofed  j  and  Hiould  thence  be  more  ftrongly  in-  .      .  \_f 
cited  to  take  vetigeanc^  on  the  criminal,  whofe  redlefd  1586, 
intrigues,  «nd  bloody  coAfpiracics,  had  To  Jong  expofed  het 
to  the  moft  imilainent  perils .  • 

Ths  parliament  anfwcred  Uie  queen's  expe^tions: 
The  fentence  igaioft  Mary  was  uoaiiiiiioufly  ratified  by 
Inith  hoults^  and  an  application  was  voted  to  obtain 
Elizabeth's  confent  to  its  publication  and  execution^. 
She  gave  an  anfwer  ambiguous,  cmbarraircd  ;  full  of  real 
^tiiice,  and  feeming  irrelolution.  She  mentioned  the 
extreme  danger  to  wbkh  her  life  was  continually  ex* 
yolcd;  fhe  declared  her  willingnefs  to  die,  did  (he  not 
fbrefee  the  grfl^t  calanrfties  which  wouJd  thence  fall  upoa 
the  nation  (  Ihe  made  profcffions  of  the  ^reateft  tea* 
demeis  to  her  people ;  fhe  difplayed  ihe  cleoKOcy  of  her 
temper,  and  expreflcd  her  violent  relu^intee  to  execute 
the  fentence  againft  her  unhappy  kinfwoman  j  (he  af- 
firmed, that  the  lite  law,  by  which  thaf  princcfs  was 
tried,  fo  far  from  being  made  to  ehfnare  her,  wan  only 
intended  to  give  her  warning  beforehand^  Hot  to  engage; 
in  fuch  attempts^  as  might  expofe  her  to  the  pcnaltjc9 
widi  which  ihe  was  thuft  openly  meonced.i  and  flie  beg- 
ged them  to  think  once  again,  whcdier  it  were  poffible 
to  find  any  expedient,  befides  the  dcSsith  of  the  queen  oip 
Scots,  for  fecuring  the  public  tranquillity*.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  obedience  to  her  commands,  took  the  affair 
a^ain  under  confideratioa  ;  but  could  find  no- other  pof« 
iible  expedient.  They  reiterated  their  foUcitations,  and 
entreaties,  and  arguments :  They  even  remonftrate^ 
that  mercy  to  the  queen  of  Scpt»  ws^  crueky  tn  them^ 
^fasr  fubje^  and  cbildcen}  And  they,  afiirmedi  that  ie 
were  injttftiee'te  deny  eicecuCion  of  the  law  to  any  iadi^ 
viduali  much  more  to  the  whole  body  of  the  pee^^ 

*  P*£«rW,  |».  )7s,        f  AM.  p.  379.        «  ftidt  f,  40*9  401* 
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her  parental  care  and  tendcrnefs.    This  fecond  addrefs 


1^86,  fet  the  pretended  doubts  and  fcruples  of  Elizabeth  anew 
in  agitation :  She  coinplained  of  her  own  unfortuoate 
iituacion ;  cxprefTed  her  uneafinefs  from  their  importu- 
nity  $  renewed  the  profeffions  of  aSedton  to  her  people; ' 
and  difmiflVd  the  tomniittee  of  pailtajnent  tii  Hn  uncer* 
tainty,  what,  after  all  thit  deliberation,  might  be  her  fiiud 
reiblution*. 

But  though  the  queen  afFe<f>ed  relu£lance  to  execute 
the  fentence  againft  Mary,  ihe  complied  with  the  requeft 
of  parliament  in  publiihing  it  by  proclamation }  and  this 
a£b  feemed  to  be  attended  vrith  the  unanimous  and  hearty 
lejddngs  of  the  people.  Lord  Buckhurft,  and  Beale^ 
derlc  of  the  council,  were  fent  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  notified  to  her  the  fentence  pronounced  againd  heft 
its  ratification  by  parliament,  and  the  earneft  applications 
made  for  its  execution  by  that  aflbmbly,  who  thought, 
that  their  religion  could  never,  while  (he  was  alive,  at- 
tain a  full  fetdement  and  fecurity.    Mary  was  nowife 
difmayed  at  this  intelligence:  On  the  contrary,  ihe  joy- 
fully laid  hold  of  the  laft  circunftance  mentioned  to  her; 
and  infilled,  that,  fince  her  death  was  demanded  by  the 
proteftanta  for  the  eftablifiinient  of  their  faith,  Ihe  was 
really  a  martyr  to  her  religion,  and  was  entitled  to  all 
the  merits  attending  that  glorious  charatSler.    She  added, 
that  the  Engiifh  had  often  cmbrucd  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fovereigns;  No  wonder  they  exercifed 
cruelty  againft  her,  who  derived  her  dcfcent  from  thefe 
nonarchs  \   Paulet,  her  keeper,  *  received  orders  b  take 
down  her  canopy^  and  to  ierve  her  ifo  loinger  with  the 
•refpeA  due  to  fovereign  princes*   He  tdid  lier,  t)iat  Ihe 
was  now  to  be  confidered  as  a  dead  peff<)n ;  and  inca* 
pable  of  any  dignity^.    This  harlk  treatment  produced 


•  See  note  [A  A]  at  the  aid  of  \hc  fQltuae* 
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not  in  her  any  (eeming  en^Qtion,   She  only  replied,  that  ^ 
Ihc  received  her  royal  charadeF  from  the  hands  of  the  ^  \  '  _t 
Almighty,  and  no  earthly  power  was  ever  able  to  bereave  i^Sw. 
her  of  it. 

The  queen  of  Scots  wrote  her  laft  letter  to  Elizabeth ;  • 
full  of  dignity,  without  departing  from  that  fpirit  of 
meckneft  and  of  cbaritf,  which  appeared  fui  table  to  this 
concluding  (cene.of  ber  unfortunate  life.  .  She  preferred 
no  petition  for  averting  the  fatal  fentence :  On  the  con- 
trary, (he  expreiled  her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  thus 
bringing  to  a  fpecdy  period  her  fad  and  lamentable  pil- 
grimage.   She  requelted  fome  favours  of  Elizabeth,  and 
entreated  her,  that  file  might  be  beholden  for  them  to  her 
'own  goodnefs  alone,  without  makini;  applications  to  thofe 
minifters,  who  had  difcovered  fuch  an  extreme  malignity 
againft  Jier  perfon  and  her  religion*  She  defired,  that  after 
her  enemies  Ibould  b(  fatiated  with  her  innocent  blood* 
her  body,  which,  it  was  determined,  fhould  never  enjoy 
refl-)  while  her  foul  was  united  to  it,  might  be  configned 
to  her  fcrvants,  and  be  conveyed  by  them  into  France, 
there  to  repofe  in  a  catholic  land,  with  the  facrccf  rcllqucs 
of  her  mother. .  .In  {Scotland,  ihe  faid,  the  fepulchres  of 
her  anceilors  ..w^re  violated,  and  the  churches  either 
demoliflied. or.  profaned ;  and  in  England,  where  .(he 
might  be  interred  among  the  ancient  kings,  ber  own  and 
Elizabeth's  progenitors,  ihe  could  entertain  no  hopes  of 
being  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  thofe  rites  and  cere- 
nionies  which  her  religion  required.    She  requeued,  that 
no  one  might  have  the  power  of  infliding  a  private  death 
upon  h^r>  without  Elizabeth's  ^owledge  ;  but  that  her 
execution  iboirfd  be  public,  and  attended  by  her  ancient 
fervanta^  who  might  bear  teilimony  of  her  perieverance 
in  the  i^ith,  ^and  of  her  fubmiifion  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
She  begged,  that  thefe  fervants  might  afterwards  be  al- 
loweii  to  depart  whitheffocver  they  pleafed,  and  might 
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CRAP,  enjoy  tbofe  legacies,  whith  0ie  ihould  bequeath  tfcem* 

And  fhe  conjured  her  to  gmnt  ehcfc  favours,  by  their 
15%.  near  kindred ;  by  the  foul  and  memory  of  Henry  VII, 
the  common  anceflor  of  both  ;  and  by  the  royal  dignity, 
of  which  they  equally  participated  ^  Elizabeth  made 
no  anfwer  to  this  letter ;  being  unwilling  to  give  Mary 
8  refufal  in  her  prefent  fituation»  and  forefeeing  iocon?e- 
Biencies  from  granting  Tome  of  her  requeils. 

While  the  queen  of  Scots  thus  prepared  heHelf  to 
meet  her  fate,  great  efforts  were  made  by  foreign  powers 
with  liiizabctii,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  fentcnce 
pronounct-d  againft  her.  Befides  employing  L'Aubefpine, 
the  French  relident  at  London,  a  creature  of  the  houfe 
of  Guife,  Henry  fcnt  over  Bcllievre,  with  a  profefTed 
intention  of  interceding  for  the  life  of  Mary.  The  duke 
of  Guife  and  the  league^  at  that  time,  threatened  very 
nearly  the  king*8  authority ;  and  Elisabeth  knew9  that 
though  that  monarch  might,  from  "decency  and  policy, 
•think  bimfelf  obliged  to  interpofe  publidy  in  behalf  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  he  could  not  fccretly  be  much  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  death  of  a  princefs,  on  whofe  fortune 
and  elevation  his  mortal  enemies  had  always  founded  fo' 
many  daring  and  ambitious  proje£ls  ".  It  is  even  pre-* 
tended,  that  fiellievre  had  ordtfs,  after  making  public 
and  vehement  remonftrances  againft  the .  execudon  of 
Mai'y,  to  exhort  privately  the  queen,  in  hts  matter's 
name,  not  to  defer  an  «d  of  jufHce,  fo  neceflary  for  dieir 
common  fafcty  ^.  But  whether  the  French  king's  intcr- 
ccffion  were  fincerc  or  not,  it  had  no  weight  with  the 
queen  j  and  Qxc  flill  periifted  in  her  former  refolution. 
Tnterpr  H.  Thi  interpofition  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  though 
not  able  to  change  Elizabeth's  determiaatlbn,  fcemed,  on 
*    every  account,  to  merit  more  regard.   As  foon  as  James 

*  Camden,  p.  51^   Jtbb»  VOl*  lit  §•  t^^  •  CmUco, 
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jheard  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  his  mother,  he  ^  h  a  p. 
fent  Sir  William  Keith,  a  gentlemin  of  his  hed-chamber,  ^  _ 
to  London ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  is^St 
he  remonftrated^  in  very  fevere  terms,  againft  the  Indig- 
nity of  the  procedure.  He  faiJ,  that  he  waj;  afhmifhed 
to  hear  of  the  prtfumption  of  Englifh  noblemen  end 
counfellors,  who  had  dared  to  fit  in  judgment  and  pafs 
leiitence  upon  a  queen  of  Scotland,  dcfccnded  from  the 
blood-royal  of  England ;  but  he  was  ftill  more  aftoniflied 
to  hear^  that  thoughts  were  ferioufly  entertained  of  put-, 
ting  that  fentence  in  execution :  That  he  entreated  Eli- 
zabeth to  rcfleft  on  the  diflionour  which  Ihe  would 
draw  on  her  name  by  enibruing  her  hands  in  the  blood 
of  her  near  kinTwonian,  a  pcrfon  of  the  fame  ro\'a]  tlio-- 
nity,  and  of  the  fame  fex  with  herfclf:  That,  in  this  un- 
paralleled attempt)  Che  offered  an  aftront  to  ail  diadems, 
and  even  to  her  own^  and  by  reducing  fovereigns  to  a 
leyd  with  other  men,  taught  the  people  to  negle^  all 
duty  towards  thofe  whom  Providence  had  appointed  to 
rule  over  them :  That,  for  his  part,  he  muft  deem  th& 
injury  and  infult  fo  enormous,  as  to  be  incapable  of  all 
atonement;  nor  was  it  polFible  for  him  thenceforward  to 
remain  in  any  terms  of  correfpondence  with  a  perfon 
who,  without  any  pretence  of  legal  authority,  had  deli- 
berately infiidcd  an  ignominious  death  upon  his  parent : 
And  that,  even  if  the  fentiments  of  nature  and  duty  did 
not  infpire  him  with  this  purpofe  of  vengeance,  his  . 
honour  required  it  of  him ;  nor  could  he  ever  acquit  him* 
felf  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  he  did  not  ufe  every 
eiFort,  and  endure  every  hazard,  to  revenge  i'o  great  an 
indignity  ^. 

Soon  after,  James  fent  the  mafter  of  Gray  and  Sir 
Robert  Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonftrances  of  Keith  ; 
and  .to  employ  with  the  queen  every  expedient  of  argu- 
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^  xui  ^'  "^"^      nemicft.   £lisabeih  was  at  iirft  cfffenlecl  witi 
x_     iL_r  ^  fllarpncTs  of  tlicfe  applicadoosi'  and  ibe  replied  in  a 
>5M>    like  ftrain  to  die  Scottifii  ambafladon.  When  Ibe  after* 
mrds  lefleded;  Aat  this  earneftnefs  was  no  more  than 
what  duty  required  of  James,  fte  was  pacified;  but 
\  •         ftill  retained  her  refolution  of  executing  the  fentence 
againft  Mary**.    It  is  believed,  that  the  mafter  of  Gray, 
gained  by  the  enemies  of  that  princefs,  fecretly  gave  bia 
advice  not  to  fpore  hetp  and  tindertooky  in  aU  evcnta^  t» 
pacify  hit  mafter* 

Trb  queen  alib^  from  muxf  fonfidentioaSy  was  in* 
duced  to  pay  fmal}  attention  to  fkc  applicationa  of  James, 
and  to  difregard  al(  the  efforts  w^ich  be  could  employ 
in  behalf  of  his  mother.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  character  and  interefts,  the  fa^^ions  which  prevailed 
among  his  people,  and  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the 
aealous  proteftants,  particularly  the  preachers,,  bore  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  The  prefent  incidents  fet  theft 
difpofitions  of  the  dergyin  a  fuii  lig^t.  Javee,  ob* 
,  Irving  the  fixed  purpofe  of  EHzabetb,.  Ofdeped  prayert 
to  be  ofeed  up  for  Mary  in  all  tbe  chnrebes  ;  and  know- 
ing the  captious  humour  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  he  took 
care  that  the  form  of  the  petition  ftiould  be  moft  cautious^ 
as  well  as  humane  and  charitable:  "That  it  might 
^  pteaie  God  to  illuminate  Mary  with  the  light  ef  his 
*^  truth,  and  £ive  her  from  the  appaient  da^sr  with 
which  ibe  was  threatened/'  But,  exo^ng  the  kill's- 
own  chaplains,  and  one  cleifyflsan  mow,  aU  tbe  preach* 
ers  refufed  to  pollute  their  churches  hf  prayers  fdr  a- 
|)apifl:,  and  would  not  fo  much  as  prefer-  a  peti- 
tion for  her  converfion.  James,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
punifh  this  difobedience,  and  defirous  of  giving  the 
preachers  an  opportunity  of  amending  their  fault,  ap- 
pointed a  new  day  whea  pfayjers  ibould  de  iiiid  fot  his 
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toother;  and  that  he  might  at  leaft  fecure  himfeU'  from  ^  h^a  p. 

any  infult  in  his  own  prefence,  he  defned  the  archbifhop  y_ 

of  Sit  Atidrow's  to  officiate  before  him.   In  order  to  dif-  15^0. 

tppmnt  tkis  purpofe^  the  clergy  infligated  one  Couper,  a 

young  rtian^  who  had  not  yet  teceived  holy  oiders,  to 

take  poftfflon  of  die  pulpit  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 

exclude  the  prelate.    When  the  king  came  tor  church, 

and  faw  the  pulpit  occupied  by  Couper,  he  called  to  him 

from  his  feat,  and  told  him,  that  the  place  was  defined 

for  another ;  yet  fince  he  was  there,  if  he  would  obey 

the  charge  given  j  and  remember  the  queen  in  his  prayers, 

he  might  proceed  to  divine  fervice.  The  preacher  rcplred, 

that  bt  wovld  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God  ibould  direa 

him.  Tbift  aaffrar  fuficienti/  inflruded  James  in  his 

purpofe;  and  he  commanded  him  to  leave  the  pulpit. 

As  Cotipei'  ftemeii  not  difpofed  to  obey,  the  captain  of 

the  guard  went  to  pull  him  from  his  place;  upon  which 

the  youhg  man  cried  aloud,  That  this  day  would  be  a 

Vritnefs  againfl  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  ^ 

and  he  denounced  a  woe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  £din-  * 

bttt^  for  permitting  htm  to  be  treated  in  that  manner  ^. 

The  audience  at  futt  appeared  deftrous  to  take  part  with 

liim;  but  the  fermon  of  the  prelate  brought  them  over 

to  a  more  dutiful  and  more  humane  difpofttion. 

Elitabeth,  when  folicited,  either  by  James  or  by  * 
foreign  princes,  to  pardon  the  queen  of  Scots,  feemed 
always  determined  to  execute  the  fentence  againft  her : 
But  when  her  miniflers  urged  her  to  interpofe  no  more 
delays,  her  fcruples  and  her  hefitation  returned  ;  :i(!r  hu- 
manity coidd  not  allow  her  to  embrace  fuch  violent  and 
frnguinarj  meafures  j  and  (he  was  touched  with  com- 
pifien  -for  the  misfortunes,  and  with  refped  for  the 
^ignityj  of  the  unhappy  prilbner«  The  courtiers,  (enfible 
Ibat  they  could  do  fiothing  more  acceptable  to  her^  tlian 
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C  to  employ  pcrfuafion  on  thi%  head,  failed  not  to  enforcf 

^_  -  I  every  motive  for  the  puniihmcnt  of  Mary,  and  to  com- 
i5ii6.  bat  all  the  objections  urged  againft  this  a£l  of  juftice. 
tbeextco*  They  faid,  that  the  treatment  of  that  princefs  in  £ng- 
^2^^  land  had  been,  on  her  iirft  reception,  fuch  as  found  rea- 
ion  and  policy  required  \  and  if  {he  bad  been  governed 
by  principles  of  equity,  ihe  would  not  have  refafel 
willingly  to  acquiefce  in  it :  That  the  obvious  inconvc- 
niencies,  either  of  allowing  her  to  retire  into  France,  or 
of  reftoring  her  by  force  to  her  throne,  in  oppofition  to 
the  reformers  and  the  Englifli  party  in  Scotland,  had 
obliged  the  queen  to  detain  her  in  England,  till  time 
(hould  oft'er  fomc  ojiportunity  of  ferving  her,  without 
idlanger  to  the  kingdom,  or  to  the  proteilan^  religion: 
That  her  ufage  there  had  been  fuch  as  became  her  rank} 
her  own  (ervants,  in  conifiderable  numbers,  had  been 
permitted  to  attend  her;,  excrctfe  had  been  allowed  hsr 
for  health,  and  all  acceis  of  coinpany  for  amufementi 
and  thefe  indulgences  would,,  in  time,  have -been  carried 
farther,  if  by  her  fubfequent  condu£l  fhe  had  appeared 
worthy  of  them  :  That  after  fhe  had  inftigated  the  re- 
bellion of  Northumberland,  the  confpiracy  of  Norfolk, 
the  bull  of  excommunication  of  pope  Pius^  an-  invaiioa 
from  Flanders;  after  ihe  had  feduced  the  queen's  friends, 
and  incited  every  enemy,  foreign  and  domeftic,  againft 
her;  it  became  neceffary^to  treat  her  as  1^  moil  danger* 
ous  rival,  and  to  render  her  confinement  more  ftrid  and 
rigorous:  That  the  queen,  notwtthflanding  thefe  repeat- 
ed provocations,  had,  in  her  favour,  rejected  the  impor' 
tunity  of  her  parliaments,  and  tlie  advice  of  her  fageft 
miniflers  ^  ;  and  was  ftill,  in  hopes  of  her  amendment, 
determined  to  delay  coming  to  the  lail  extremities  agaioil 
her  :  That  Mary,  even  in  this  forlorn  condition,  retained 
fo  high  and  unconquerable  a  fpirit,  that  ihea^d  as  com* 

^  Di{ge>,  f«  »76«  Stiype,  toI«  lit  p>  4^*  i)5>  136. 159. 
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petitor  to  the  crown,  and  allowed  her  partlzans  every  ^^j^^^^ 
"where,  and  in  their  very  letters,  addrefled  to  herfelf,  to  t     ^  *  ^ 
treat  her  as  queen  of  England:  That  flie  had  carried  her  25^^* 
animofity  fo  far  as  to  encourage,  in  repeated  inftances, 
the  atrocious  <Ieiign  of  aflaffinating  the  queen ;  and  this 
crime  was  unqueftionabljf  proved  upon  her,  by  her  own 
letters,  by  the  evidence  of  her  fecretaries,  and  by  the 
dying  confeiHon  of  her  accomplices  :  That  ihe  was  but  a 
titular  queen,  and  at  prefent  pofleiled  no  where  any  right 
of  fbvereignty ;  much  lefs  in  England,  where,  the  mo- 
ment flie  fet  foot  in  the  kingdom,  {he  voluntarily  became 
fubje^  to  the  laws,  and  to  Elizabeth,  the  only  true 
Ibvereign:  That  even  allowing  her  to  be  fttU  the  queen's 
equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  felf*defence  was  permitted  by 
a  law  of  nature,  ^hich  could  never  be  abrogated;  and 
everyone,  flill  more  a  queen,  had  fuAcient  jurifdi^on 
over  an  aiemy«  who,  by  open  violence,  and  ftill  more, 
who,  by  fecret  treachery,  threatened  the  utmoft  danger 
^gainft  her  life:  That  thje  general  combination  of  the 
catholics  to  exterminate  the  proteftants  was  no  longer  a 
fecret  j  and  as  the  fole  refource  of  the  latter  perfecuted 
fc£t  lay  in  Elizabeth,  fo  the  chief  hope  which  the  former 
entertained  of  iinal  fuccpfs,  coniifted  in  the  perfon,  and 
in  the  title  pf  the  queen  of  Scots :  That  this  very  cir- 
cumfbnce  brought  matters  to  extremity  between  thefe 
princeflps  ^  and  rendering  the  life  of  one  the  death  of  the  ' 
other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the  path,  which  either 
regard  to  felf-prefervation,  or  to  the  happincfs  of  her 
people,  fhould  diredl  her  to  purfue  :  And  that  neceflity, 
more  powerful  than  policy,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen 
that  refolution  whic:h  equity  would  authorife,  and  which 
4uty  prefcribed 

When  Elizabeth  thought*  that  as  many  importunities 
])ad  been  ufed,  and  as  much  delay  kiteipofed,  as  decency 
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required,  flie  at  lafl  determined  to  carry  the  fentence  into 
execution  :  But  even  in  this  final  refolution  (he  could  not 
proceed  without  difplaying  a  new  fcene  of  duplicity  and 
artifice,  tn  order  to  alarm  the  vulgar,  ruftloiirt  wm 
previoufly  difpeifed)  that  the  Spanifli  fleet  WM  9tpf^  ill 
Milfbrd  Haven  $  that  the  Scots  had  mide  in  irruptkm 
IntQ  England!  that  the  duke  gf  GyHk  trae  landed  ii| 
Suflex  with  a  ftr6ng  army)  that  the  queen  of  S^ots  waa 
cfcapcd  from  prifon,  and  had  raifed  an  army ;  that  the 
northern  counties  had  begun  an  infurrection ;  that  there 
was  a  new  confpiracy  on  foot  to  aflaflinate  the  queen,  and 
fet  the  city  of  London  on  fire;  nay,  that  the  queen  was 
aditually  aliafllnated '°.  An  attempt  of  this  nature  was 
even  imputed  to  L'Aubefpinei»  the  French  ambaflador  ^ 
and  that  minifter  was  obliged  to  l^ve  the  kingdom. 
The  queen,  afFe6ling  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity,  was 
cbferved  to  fit  much  alone,  penfive  and  filent;  and  fotncr 
times  to  mutter  to  herfclf  half-fentences,  importing  the 
difficulty  and  diftrefs  to  which  (he  was  reduced".  She 
at  lail  called  Davifon,  a  man  of  parts,  but  eafy  to  be  im» 
pofed  on,  and  who  had  lately,  for  that  very  reafon,  been 
made  fecietary,  and  f^e  ordered  him  privately  to  draw 
a  warrant  for  thp  execution  of  th^  queen  of  Scots  ^ 
wbich,  Ihe  afterwards  faid,  flie  intend^  to  keep  by  her, 
in  cafe  any  attempt  Should  be  made  for  the  deliverance  of 
that  princefs.  She  figncd  the  warrant ;  and  then  com*  • 
mandcd  Daviibn  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  in  order  to 
have  the  great  feal  appended  to  it.  Next  day  ihe  fent 
Killigrew  to  Davifon,  enjoining  him  to  forbear,  foQie 
time,  executing  her  former  orders  j  and  when  Davifon 
came  and  told  her  that  the  warrant  had  already  pafle4 
the  great  feal,  ihe  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  moyed,^  and 
blamed  him  for  his  precipitation.  Davifon,  being  in  a 
perjplexity,  acquainted  the  council  with  this  whole 
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tranfaAicMi;  and  tliey  endeavoured  to  perfiiiule  bim  to  ^  ^  ^  ^* 
Ibid  off  Bode  with  the  wirrant :  If  the  queen  ftould  ^ 


bo  difpleafed,  they  promifed  to  juftify  hrs  condu£^,  and  's^?* 
to  take  on  themfelves  the  whole  blame  of  this  Tneafure®. 
The  fccretary,  not  fufficiontly  aware  of  their  intention, 
complied  with  the  advice ;  and  the  warrant  was  dif- 
pttched  to  the  earls  of  Sbrewfbury  and  Kent,  and  fome 
<>diert»  ordering  diem  to  fee  the  Ikntenoe  executed  upon 
the  queen  of  Scots. 

Ths  two  earls  came  to  Fofdieringay-cafUe,  and  being  jf^J*^ 
introduced  t»  Mary,  infomed  her  of  their  commifSon,  tio*.^*^"^ 
and  defired  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning  at 
eight  o'clock.  She  fecmed  no-wife  terrified,  though 
ibmcwhat  furprifed,  with  the  intelligence.  She  faid, 
with  a  cheerful,  and  even  a  fmiling  countenance,  that 
fhe  did  not  think  the  queen,  her  fifter,  would  have  con- 
foated  to  her  death,  or  have  executed  the  ientence  again!!; 
a  perfon,  not  fubje^t  to  the  laws  and  jurifdi^ion  of 
England.  But  as  fuch  is  her  will,''  faid  ihe,  ««  death, 
*^  which  puts  an  end  to  all  my  miferies,  ihall  be  to  mo 
*^  moft  welcome;  nor  can  I  efteem  that  foul  worthy  the 
felicities  of  heaven,  which  cannot  fupport  the  body 
under  the  horrors  of  the  lad  paflage  to  tbefe  blifsful 
manfionsP."  She  then  requefted  the  two  noblemen, 
that  they  would  permit  fome  of  her  fervants,  and  parti- 
cularly her  confeiTor,  to  attend  her:  But  they  told  her, 
chat  compliance  with  this  laft  demand  was  contrary  to 
Ijieir  confcience%  and  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peter- 
iiorawt  a  man  of  great  learning,  fliouM  be  prefent^  to 

*  Ic  tppeart     tot  Ktun  poUiaicd  by  Strype,  vol.  iiu  book  ii.  e.  t. 

iSkU  Elixrtbeth  ha4  not  «sprersly  commaotcatei)  bcr  inientMa  to  aoj  of  bet 
oiinifters,  not  even  to  Burleigh  j  They  were  foch  experioKed  courtiers,  that 
they  knew  they  could  not  Ratify  her  more  thaA  Icrfia^  hci  withottl 
waiting  till  (he  defired  then). 

P  Camden,  P*  534*   Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p*  30i«   MS.  in  the  Adfocatea' Li • 
brary,  p.  au  U9m  tbe  Cott*  Ub*  CaU  «•  9*  %  Jebb»  fol*  iL  p*  $om» 
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CHAP,  inflrudl  her  in  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Her  re* 
\_  fufal  to  have  any  conference  with  this  divine,  inflamed  the 

i5>7*  zeal  of  the  earl  of  Kent )  and  be  bluntly  told  her,  that 
her  death  would  be  the  life  of  their  religion ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  her  life  would  have  been  the  death  of  it^ 
Meiiiiou  being  made  of  Babington,  (he  conftantly  de- 
nied his  confpiracy  to  have  been  at  all  known  to  her; 
and  the  revenge  of  her  wrongs  flie  redgned  into  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty.  ' 

When  the  earls  had  left  her»  ihe  ordered  fupper  to  be 
haftened,  that  (he  might  have  the  more  letfure,  after  it,  to 
finifli  the  few  aifatrs  which  remained  to  her  m  this  world, 
and  to  prepare  for  her  pafTage  to  another.  It  was  necef- 
farv  foi*  her,  fhe  faid,  to  take  fome  fuftenance,  left  a 
failure  ol  her  bodily  ftrength  Oioald  denrefs  her  fpirits  on 
the  morrow,  and  left  her  bcha\'iour  fiiould  thereby  betray 
a  weaknefs  unworthy  of  herfelf'.  She  fupped  fpafingly, 
as  her  manner  ufually  yras ;  anc^  her  wonted  cheerfu)nefs 
did  not  even  defert  her  on  this  occaflon.  She  comforted 
her  fervants  under  the  afRi6^ion  which  overwhelmed 
^  them,  and  which  was  too  violent  for  them  to  cor.ccal  it 
,  from  her.    Turning  to  Burgoin,  her  jjUvfician,  Ihe  aficcd 

him.  Whether  he  did  not  remark  the  great  and  invincible 
force  of  truth  ?  "  They  pretend,"  faid  ihe^  *'  that  I  muft 
**  die,  becaufc  I  conlpired  againfl:  their  queen's  life :  But 
**  the  earl  of  Kent  avowed,  that  there  was  no  other 
eaufe  of  my  death,  than  the  apprehenfions,  which,  if 
I  ihould  live,  they  entertain  for  their  religion.  My 
♦«  conftancy  in  the  faith  is  my  real  crime:  The  reft  is 
*f  only  a  colour,  invented  by  intercft-d  and  defiqning 
men.'*    Towards  the  end  of  fupper,  fhe  called  in  all 
her  fervants,  and  drank  to  them:  1  hey  pledged  her,  in 
order,  on  their  knees    and  craved  her  pardon  for  any 
paft  negled  of  their  duty :  She  deigned,  in  return,  to 

'  Jebb«  wo\  ii.  0.  4^9, 
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aik  their  pardon  for  her  offences  towards  them ;  and  a  ^ 
plentiful  efFufion  of.  tears  attended  this  laft  folema  fare? 
vel)  and  exchange;  of  mutual  forgivenefs'. 
'  Mary's  c^re  of  her  lervants  was  the  (6\e  lemaining 
affair  which  employed  her  concern.    She  perufed  her 
wiH,  in  which  fhe  bad  provided  for  them  by  legacies: 
She  ordered  the  inventory  of  her  goods,  clothes,  and 
jewels  to  be  brought  her  ;  and  fhc  wrote  down  the  names 
of  thofc;  to  whom  (he  bequeathed  each  particular :  To 
fome  flie  diftributed  money  with  her  own  hands ;  and 
ibe  adapted  the  recompence  to  their  different  degrees  of 
r^]c  and  merit.   She  wrote  alfo  letters  of  recommend- 
ation for  her  Tervants  to  the  French  king,  and  to  her 
coufin,  the  duke  of  Guife»  whom  (be  made  the  chief 
executor  of  her  teftament.    At  her  wonted  time  (he 
went  to  bed;  flcpt  fome  hours;  and  then  rifing,  fpent 
the  reft  of  the  night  in  prayer.    Having  forefeen  the 
difficulty  of  exercjfing  the  rites  of  her  religion,  (he  had 
had  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  confecrated  hofte  from  the 
hands  of  pope  Plus;  and  fhe  bad  referved  the  ufe  of.it 
for  this  laft  period  of  her  life.   By  this  expedient  has 
(applied,  as  much  as  (he  could,  the  want  of  a  prieft  and 
confeflbr,  who  was  refufed  her 

Towards  the  morning  fhe  drefled  herfelf  in  a  rich 
habit  of  fillc  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  fhe  had  re- 
ferved to  herfelf.  She  told  her  maids,  that  fhe  would 
willingly  have  left  them  this  drefs,  rather  thsn  the  plain 
garb  which  (be  wore  the  day  before;  but  it  was  neceilary 
for  her  to  appear  at  the  enfuing  fdemnity  \n  a  decent 
habit. 

Thomas  Andrews,  (heriflFof  the  county,  entered  the' 

room,  and  informed  her,  that  the  hour  was  come,  and 
that  he  mufl  attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.   She  re« 

•  Jebb|  vol.  U*  p.  301.  6a6.  CamdcOy  p.  5|4«  t  Jelbf  v^l.  li. 
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plied.  That  (be  was  ready ;  and  bidding  ad2fu  to  her  fcr- 
vants,  fbe  leaned  on  two  of  Sir  Amias  Paulct's  guards, 
becaufe  of  an  infirmity  in  her  linibs;  and  (he  feUowed  Ike 
iheri£Fvtfihaima«andconpo6iooimteniiics«  Inpafiog 
through  a  hall  adjoining  to  her  diamfaer,  flio  waa  met  by 
theearla  of  ^upewfburjr  and  Kent,  Sir  Amiaa  Paiilet»  Sbr 
Drue  Drury,  and  many  odier  gentlemen  of  diilindion. 
Here  (he  alfo  found  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  her  fteward, 
who  flung  himfclf  on  his  knees  before  her ;  and,  wringing 
his  hands,  cried  aloud,  <^  Ah,  Madam !  unhappy  mt  I 
what  man  was  ever  before  the  meffenger  of  iiich  heavy 
tidings  as  I  muft  carry,  when  I  ihaU  return  to  my 
native  country,  and  (hall  report^  that  I  iiiw  my  gra- 
cious  queen  and  mtilids  beheaded  in  England  His 
tears  prevented  farther  fpcech  ;  and  Mary  too  felt  herielf 
move  J,  more  from  fympathy  than  afflidion.    **  Ceafc, 
"  my  good  fervant,"  faid  fhe,     ceafe  to  lament :  Thou 
*'  haft  caule  rather  to  rejoice  than  to  mourn :  For  now 
(halt  thou  fee  the  troubles  of  Mary  Stuart  receive  their 
long-expeded  period  and  completion*  Know,"  con- 
tinued ihe,  *^  good  (errant,  that  all  the  worid  at  beft  it 
^  vanity,  and  fobjefl  ftill  to  moi«  (onov  than  m  whole 
ocean  of  tears  is  able  to  bewail.  But,  I  pray  thee,  carry 
this  mefTage  from  mcf,  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my 
**  religion,  and  unalterable  in  my  afFe£lioni  to  Scotland 
*•  and  to  France,    Heaven  forgive  them,  that  have  long 
**  deHred  my  end,  and  have  thirfted  for  my  blood  as  the 
**  bart  panicih  after  the  water  brooks."    "  O  God,** 
*^  added  lhe,«*  thou  that  artthe  Author  of  truth,  and  truth 
*^  itielf,  thott  knoweft  the  inmoft  recefles  of  my  heart  s 
«^  Thou  knoweft  4sC  I  wts  erer  defiroMS  to  pieferve 
an  entire  union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and 
to  obviate  the  fource  of  all  thefe  fatal  difcords.  But 
recommend  me,  Melvil,  to  my  fon,  and  tell  him,  that 
ootwithAanding  all  my  diftiefTeSi  I  have  done  nothing 
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After  thefe  words,  reclining  herfelf,  with  weeping  eyes. 


and  face  bedewed  with  tears,  ihe  kifTcd  him.  And  fo,"  15^7* 
fai4  fhcf     good  Melvil^  farewel :  Qnoe  again,  fiuewei^ 

good  Melvilj  and  grant  tbo  affifbnce  of  thjr  prajcrs  to 

thy  queen  and  mtftrcfr**" 

She  next-  turned  to  the  nobteraen  who  attended  her, 

and  made  a  petition  in  hebalf  of  her  fervants,  that  they 
might  be  well  treated,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  prefents  ' 
which  (he  had  made  them,  and  be  fcric  fafely  into  their  • 
own  country.    Having  received  a  favourable  anfwer,  fhe 
preferred  another  requeft,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  her  at  her  death :  In  order,  faid  ihe,  that  their  ' 
pjet  may  behoU,  and  their  hearts  bear  witnefi^  bow  - 
patiently  their  queen  and  mifireft  can  fiibiait  to  her' 
^ecution,  and  bow  conflantly  (he  perfeyercf  in  her  at* 
tachment  to  her  religion,   The  earl  of  Kent  oppofed  this 
defire,  and  told  her,  that  they  would  be  apt,  by  their 
fpeeches  and  cries,  to  difturb  both  herfelf  and  the  fpc£ta^ 
tors:  He  was  alfo  i^prebeniive,  left  they  ihould  pra^ife 
fome  fuperftition,  not  meet  for  him  tofufFer}  fuch  aa 
dipping  their  band|Ker(:hieft  in  her  Uood:  For  that  wa^ 
the  inftance  which  bem^ide  ufeof.      My  lord/'  (aid  the 
queen  of  Scots,  ^  I  will  give  my  word  (although  it  be 
but  dead)  that  they  (hall  not  incur  any  blame  in  any 
of  the  actions  which  you  have  named.   But,  alas !  poor 
**  fouls  I  it  would  be  a  great  confolation  to  them  to  bid 
^<  their  miftrefs  farewel.    And  I  hope/'  added  ihe, 
that  your  miftrels,  being  n  maiden  queen,  would 
.     vouchliUe^^  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  ibould  have  ' 
^  Ibme  of  my  own  people  about  me  at  my  death.  I 
«  know  that  her  majefty  hath  not  given  you  any  fuch 
ftridt  command,  but  that  you  might  grant  me  a  requeft 
of  iu  greater  courtefy,  even  though  I  were  a  woman 
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CHAP,  (c  of  inferior  rank  to  that  which  I  bear."    Findinfr  that 
^  ^-  J*  the  earl  of  Kent  perfifted  ftill  in  his  refufal,  her  mind, 
which  had  fortified  itfclf  againfl:  the  terrors  of  death,  was 
jiffcdled  by  this  indignity,  for  which  ihe  was  not  pre- 
pared.   "  I  am  coufin  to  your  queen,"  cried  flie,  "  and 
defcended  from  the  blood-royal  of  Henry  VI[.  and  a 
*f  married  queen  of  Frnncet  and  an  anointed  queen  of 
^  Scotland.^'   The  conuniffioners,  perceiving  how  in- 
vidious their  obftinacy  would  appear,  conferred  a  little 
together,  and  agreed,  that  (he  might  carry  a  few  of  her 
fervaiiis  along  with  her.    She  made  choice  of  four  OJen, 
and  two  maid-fervants,  for  that  purpofe. 
'    She  then  palled  into  another  hall,  where  was  ere(£^ 
the  fcafFoid,  covered  with  blacky  and  (he  (aw,  with  an 
-tindifmayed  countenance,  the  executioners,  and  all  thp 
preparations  of  death.    The  room  was  crowded  with 
fp^ators  I  and  no  one  was  fo  fieeled  againft  all  (end- 
ments  of  humanity,  as  not  to  be  moved,  when  he  refleAed 
on  her  royal  dignity,  confidered  the  furprifing  train  of  her 
misfortunes,  beheld  her  mild  but  inflexible  conftancy, 
recalled  her  amiable  accomplifliments,  or  furveyed  her 
beauties,  which,  though  faded  by  years,  and  yet  more 
by  her  a^i^ions,  itiU  difcovered  th^mfelves  in  this  fatal 
moment.    Here  the  warrant  for. her  execution  w^  read  tp 
her ;  and  during  this  ceremony  (he  was  (ileiyt,  but  (hewed, 
in  her  behaviour,  an  indifference  and  unconcern,  as  if 
the  bufinefs  had  no  wife  regarded  her.   Before  the  execu- 
tioners performed  their  office,  the  dean  of  Peterborow 
ilcpped  forth  ;  and  thoir^h  the  queen  frequently  told  him, 
that  he  needed  not  concern  himfelf  about  her,  that  (he 
.was  fettled  in  the  ancient  catholic  and  Roman  religion, 
and  that  (he  meant  to  lay  down  her  hfe  in  defence  of  that 
faith  i  he  ftill  thought  it  his  duty  to  perfift  in  his  ledures 
and  exhortations,  and  to  endeavour  her  cohverfion.  TI)e 
terms  which  he  employed  were,  under  colour  of  pious 
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inilru^ions,  cruel  infults  on  her  unfortunate  fituatlon  >  ^ 

and  befides  their  own  abfurdity,  may  be  regarded  as  the  ^ 
moft  mortifying  indignities  to  which  flie  had  ever  yet 
been  cxpofed.  He  told  her,  that  the  queen  of  Kn^Jand 
had,  on  this  occafion^  (hewn  a  tender  care  of  iier;  and,  not* 
withftandiog  the  punifhment  juilly  to  be  inBided  on  her, 
for  her  manifold  trefpafles,  was  determined  to  ufe  everjr 
expedient  for  (aving  her  foul  from  that  deftru^ion  with- 
which  it  was  fo  nearly' threatened :  That  fhe  was  now 
•  ilanding  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  had  no  other 
means  of  efcapinj^  endlefs  perdition,  than  by  repenting  her 
former  wickedncfs,  by  j unifying  the  fentence  pronounced 
againft  her,  by  acknowledging  the  queen's  favours,  and 
by  C3uerting  a  true  and  lively  faith  in  Chrifl  Jefus :  That 
the  fcrtptures  were,  the  only  rule  of  dodbrine,  the  mer«it» 
of  Chrift  the  only  means  of  falvation ;  and  if  ihe  triifted 
in  the  inventions  or  devices  of  men,  (he  muft  exped  in 
an  inftant  to  fall  into  utter  darknefs,  into  a  place  where 
(hall  be  weeping,  howling,  and  gnafliing  of  teeth  :  That 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  her,  the  ax  was  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  the  throne  of  the  great  Judge  of  heaven 
was  erei^,  the  book  of  her  life  .was  fpread  wide,  and 
the  particular  fentence  and  judgment  was  ready  to  be 
pronounced  upon  her :  And  that  it  was  now,  during  this, 
important  moment,  in  her  choice,  either  to  rife  to  the 
refurreAton  of  life,  and  hear  that  joyfi^  falutation,  Cme^ 
ye  hlejjcd  of  my  Fathtr^  or  to  (hare  tlic  rcfurredtion  of  con- 
demnation, replete  with  forrow  and  anguifli  ;  and  to 
fu^er  that  dreadful  denunciation,  Goy  ye  curjed^  into  tver^ 
laping  fire  *. 

DuRiKG  this  difcourfe  Mary  could  not  fometimest 
forbear  betraying  her  impatience,  by  interrupting  the 
preacher;  and  the  dean,  finding  that  ihe  had  profited  no- 
thing by  his  le^ure,  at  laft  bade  her  change  her  opinion, 
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'  CHAP,  repent  her  of  her  former  wickednefs^  and  fettle  her  faith 
^^^~\  *  upon  Ais  ground,  that  only  in  Chrift  Jcfus  could  fhe 
hope  to  be  fiivedi   She  anfwered,  again  and  again^  with 
gmt  Mlieftneft  t  ^  Trouble  not  yourfUf  any  tnove  about 
*•  die  matter:  For  t  was  bofh  in  this  religion  i  I  hatd 
«*  lived  in  this  religion  i  and  in  this  religion  1  ahi  fefolv- 
•*  cd  to  die."  Even  the  two  earls  perceived,  that  it  was 
firuitlefs  to  harafs  her  any  farther  with  theological  dif- 
putes;  and  they  ordered  the  dean  to  deilft  from  his  unfea- 
fonabie  exhortation^  and  to  pray  for  her  converfion; 
During  the  dean's  prayer,  fhe  employed  herfelf  in  private 
*  devotion  fram  the  oftce  of  the  Virgini  and  after  he  had 
fimfiied,  Ihe  pnMmmced  aloud  &me  petitions  In  Engltih^ 
far  the  aflided  ehurch,  for  tn  end  of  her  own  troubfos, 
for  her  fon,  and  for  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  prayed  Gtxf^ 
that  that  princefs  might  long  profper,  and  be  employed  in 
his  fervice.    The  earl  of  Kent  obferving  that,  in  her 
devotions^  flie  made  frequent  ufe  of  the  crucifix,  could 
not  forbetr  leproiring  her  for  her  attachment  to  that  popiih 
tnun^rff  as  be  temed  tt|  and  he  exhorted  her  to  havir 
Chrift  in  her  heart,  not  m  her  hand^   She  replied  with 
prefence  of  mind,  that  It  wss  difficult  to  hold  fuch  an 
obje£^  in  her  hand,  without  feeling  her  heart  touched  with 
fome  compunction*. 

StiE  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to 
difrobe  herfelf;  and  the  executioner  alfo  lent  his  hand 
to  affift  them.  She  fmiled,  and  faid,  that  ihe  was  not 
accuftomed  to  undrefs  herfelf  before  fo  large  a  company, 
nor  to  be  fimd  by  fuch  va]ets«  Her  fervants,  feeing  het 
in  this  condition,  ready  to  lay  her  head  upon  die  blocks 
btwft  into  tears  and  lamentations:  She  turned  about  to 
them ;  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  as  a  fign  of  impofing 
fdence  upon  them';  and  iiaving  given  theoi  htt  Ueiiing^ 
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^fired  them  to  pray  for  her.    One  of  her  maids,  whom  C  5.(1 
(he  had  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  covered  her  eyes  with  i_ 
a  handJcerchief ;  flie  laid  herfelf  down,  without  any  fign  x^^?* 
of  fear  or  trepidation  ;  and  her  head  was  fevered  from  her 
koAf  U  tm  ftiofces  by  the  ezecutiener.   He  kifiandy 
IkU  it  up  to  die  fpeftators,  ftreamiisg  with  bloody  suut 
agitMcd  with  tbc  convidfions  of  deetfa :  Tbe  detn  of  Pe«* 
terborow  alone  exclaimed,    So  peri(h  all  queen  £Hza^ 
•*  beth's  encniies !"  The  earl  of  Kent  alone  replied 
"  Amen The  attention  of  all  the  other  fpe£lators  was 
fixed  on  the  melancholy  fcene  before  them  i  and  zeal  and 
iittery  alike  gave  place  to  jureieiit  pitj  aad  admiiatioa  of 
the  dfiriog  princefs* 

^  Thvs  periihedy  in  tiw  tely-fifdi  jeu  of  her  age»  tod  M»yu  ^ 
imieteenth  of  her  capdvtty  m  £nghind»  Mtry  queen  of 

Scots;  a  woman  of  great  accomplishments  both  of  body 
and  mind,  natural  as  well  as  acquired  ;  but  unfortunate 
in  her  life,  and,  during  one  period,  very  unhappy  in  her 
I  CQoduft*  The  beauties  of  her  perfon,  and  graces  of  her 
«r,  combimd  to  make  her  the  moft  amiable  of  women^ 
•nt  the  charme  «f  her  addreft  and  converlation  aided  tfaer 
MBpieffioa  ^lliich  her  lovely  figure  made  on  tbe  hearts  of 
all  beholders.  Ambitious  and  a£live  in  her  temper,  yet 
inclined  to  checrfulnefe  and  fociety  ^  of  a  lofty  fpirit, 
conftant)  and  even  vehement,  in  her  purpofe,  yet  polite^ 
aad  gende,  and  affable  in  her  demeanoor  f  ihe  ieemed  tm 
partake  only  (b  mnch  of  the  male  virtuesai  to  render  her 
,.<4imable,  without  reltiMpiiihing  ^ofe  ^t  graces  whidt 
oompoie  Ih^  proper  ornament  of  her  lex*  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  her  charader,  we  muft  fet  afide  one 
part  of  her  condu£l,  while  ihe  abandoned  herfelf  to  the 
guidance  of  a  profligate  man;  and  muft  confider  thefe 
Guilts,  whether  we  admit  tfacm  to  be  imprudences  or 
criaesy  as  the  refuk  of  an  inexpUcable,  though  not  un* 
•  cwnnoiiy  iMOAfttncy  la  the  human  fiiliid,  of  the  lirailcy 
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C  H  A     of  our  nature  of  the  tidencfc  of  paffion,  and  of  tife 

^  -  — '  .  influence  which  fituations,  and  fometime's  motriCntary 
•5*7»  incident?,  have  on  perfons  whofe  principles  arc  not  tho- 
roughly confirmed  by  experience  and  rcfledion.  Enraged 
by  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  her  hufband,  feduced  by  the 
treacherous  counfels  of  one  in  whom  fhe  itpofed  confi- 
dence,  tranfported  by  the  yiolence  of  her  own  temper^ 
'  which  never  lay  (hi&ciently  tinder  the  guidance  of  difere- 
tlon,  (he  was  betrayed  into  adioni  which  may,  with 
fomc  difficulty,  be  accounted  for,  but  which  admit  of  no 
apology,  nor  even  of  alleviation.  An  enumeration  of  her 
qualities  might  carr)'  the  appearance  of  a  panegyric;  an 
account  of  her  conduct  mufl,  in  fooie  parts,  wear  the 
afpe^  of  fevere  fatire  and  invedive* 

Hee  numerous  misfortunes,  the  folitude  of  her  Ion; 
and  tedious  captivity,  and  the  perfecutions  to  which  flie 
h:ul  been  expofcd  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought 
her  up  to  a  de^irec  of  bi;^otry  during  her  later  years;  and 
iuch  were  the  prevalent  fpirit  and  principles  of  the  age, 
that  it  is  the  leis  wonder  if  her  zeal,  her  refentment^ 
and  her  intereft  uniting,  induced  her  to  give  confent  to 
a  deGgn  which  confpirators,  a6luated  only  by  the  iirft  of 
thefe  motives,  had  formed  againft  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 

Ts-qirfi.%     Whf-m  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  execution, 

•flF..udjc.-  affecled  the  iitmoft  furprize  and  indiirnation.  Her 
tow. 

coiinter.aiicc  ch;ar;.  d  ;  iier  fpeech  fauhcrcd  and  failed  her  ; 
tor  a  long  t  -.i  c-  her  forrow  was  fo  deep  that  flie  could 
not  exprel's  it,  but  iloud  fixed,  like  a  ftatue,  in  iilcnce 
and  mute  adonifhmcnt.  After  her  grief  was  able  to  find 
vent,  it  burft  out  in  loud  wailings  and  lamentations ^  Ihe 
put  hcrfelf  in  deep  mourning  for  this  deplorable  event| 
and  ihe  was  feen  perpetually  bathed  in  tears  and  fur« 
rounded  only  by  her  maids  and  women.  None  of  her 
miiiif^crs  or  counfellors  dared  to  approach  her;  or  if 
any  lud  luch  temerity,  ihe  chafed  them  from  her,  with 
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rii^  moft  violent  expreffions  of  rag^and  refentmbnt:  They 
had  all  of  them  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime, 
in  putting  to  death  her  desu*  lifter  and  kinfwoman,  con- 
trary to  her  fixed  purpofe^  of  which  they  were  fuffi« 

ciently  apprized  and  acquainted. 

No  fooner  was  her  forrow  To  much  abated  as  to  leave 
room  for  refle»Slion,  than  (he  v/rote  a  letter  of  apology  to 
the  king  of  Scots,  and  fent  it  by  Sir  Robert  Gary,  fon  of 
brd  Hunfdon.  She  there  told  him,  that  (he  wifhed  he 
knew,  but  not  felt,  the  unutterable  grief  which  ihe 
experienced,  on  account  of  that  lamentable  -  aiccidenti 
which,  without  her  knowledge,  much  lefs  cohoinrence,- 
had  happened  fn  England :  That  as  her  pen  trembled,^ 
when  flic  attempted  to  write  it,  (he  found  herfclf  obliged 
io  commit  the  relation  of  it  to  the  mefTenger,  her  kinf- 
man;  who  would  likewife  inform  his  majcfty  of  every 
circumftance  attending  this  difmal  and  unlooked-for 
misfortune  :  That  (he  appealed  to  the  fupreme  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth  for  her  innocence  i  and  wju  alfo  fo 
happy,  amidft  her  other  affli^ions,  as  to  find,  that  many 
perfons  in  her  court  could  bear  witnefs  to  her  veracity  in 
this  protcftation  :  That  fhe  abhorred  diflimulation  ; 
deemed  nothing  more  worthy  of  a  prince  than  a  fin- 
cere  and  open  condu£l  ;  and  could  never  furely  be 
cfteemed  fo  bafe  and  poor-fpirited,  as  that,  if  flie  had ' 
really  given  orders  for  this  fatal  execution,  flie  coul.d,  on 
any  confideration,  be  induced  to  deny  them:  That, 
though  fenftble  of  the  juftice  of  the  fentehce  pronounced 
againft  the  unhappy  prifoner,  ihe  determined  from  cle- 
mency never  to  carry  it  into  execution}  and  could  not 
but  rcfcnt  the  temerity  of  thole,  who  on  this  occafipn  had 
difappointed  her  intention  :  And  that  as  no  one  loved  him 
more  dearly  than  herfelf,  or  bore  a  more  anxious  concern 
for  his  welfare  ;  ihe  hoped,  that  he  would  confider  eve/-y 
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one  as  his  enemy,  who  endearoured,  on  account  of  tke 

prt  fciu  incrdcnt,  to  excite  anv  animofity  between  thcm*^. 

Is  order  the  better  to  appeafe  James,  fhc  committed  , 
Davifon  to  prifon  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  the 
Star-Chamber  for  his  mifderoeanour*  The  fecretary  was 
confounded }  and  being  ienfible  of  the  danger,  which 
muft  attend  his  entering  into  a  conteft  with  the  qucen> 
he  expredbd  penitence  for  his  error,  and  fubmittcd  very 
patiently  to  be  railed  at  by  thoTe  very  couafellors^  whofe 
.  perfuafieo  had  induced  him  to  incur  the  guilt,  and  who 
had  promiied  to  countenance  and  prote^  him*  He  was 
condemned  to  imprifonment  during  the  queen^s  pleafure, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.  He  remained 
a  long  time  in  cuilody  ;  and  the  fine,  though  it  reduced 
him  to  beggary,  was  rigoroufly  levied  upon  him.  AH 
iheforour,  which  he  could- obtain  finom  dieqoeen,  was 
Ibiding  htm  fmall'  fuppfies  from  time  to  tim^  to  keep^ 
him  from  periling  tn  neceffity  He  privatefy  wrote  an 
apology  to  his  friend  Walfingham,  which  contains  many 

curious  particulars.    The  French  and  Scotch  ambaila* 
dors»  be  iaid»  had  been  remonftrating  with  the  queen  III 
Mary's  behalf  $  and  immediately  after  their  departure^  * 
(he  commanded  him>  of  her  own  accord,  to  deliver  her* 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  that  princefs.  She 
figncd  it  readily,  and  ordered  it  to  be  lealed  with  the 
great  ieal  of  England.    She  appeared  in  fuch  good  hu* 
mour  on  the  joccafion,  that  (he  i'aid  to  him  In  a  joculac 
manner^    Go  tell  all  this  to  Walfingham,  who  is  now 
«*  fick :  Though  I  fear  he  will  die  of  forrow,  when  he 
hears  of  it."     She  added,  that  though  fhc  had  fo 
long  delayed  the  execution,  left  (he  (hould  feem  to  be 
a^uated  by  malice  or  cruelty,  (he  was  all  along  feniible 
of  the  necefity  cf  it*    In  the'  ianc  converiatton>  ihe 
*  *CmU»ff.  536*      Qtfwood,  p.  35l«  <  Cindcii,  p.  53t. 
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blamecl  Dfttryand  Paulet,  that  they  had  not  before  eafed  ^  2,  J, 
her  .of  this  trouble ;  and  ihe  cxpreiTcd  her  defire,  that  . 
Walfingham  would  bring  them  to  compliance  in  that  '5^7 
particular.    She  was  fo  bent  on  this  purpofe,  that.  Tome 
time  after,  (he  afked  Davifon,  Whether  any  letter  had 
come  from  Paulet  with  regard  to  the  Tervice  expected  of 
him?  Davifon  (bowed  her  Paulet's  letter;  in  which  that 
gentleman  pofitivcly  refufed  to  a£l  any  thing  inconfiHent  . 
with  the  principles  of  honour  and  juftice.     The  queen., 
fell  into  a  paffion ;  and  accufed  Paulet^  as  well  as  Drury^ 
of  perjury  ;  becaufe,  having  taken  the  oath  of  aviation, 
in  which  they  had  bound  diem(elves  to  avenge  he*" 
wrongs,  they  had  yet  refufed  to  lend  their  hand  on  this 
occafion.    "  But  others,'*  flie  faid,  "  will  be  found  lefs. 

fcrupulous."  Davifon  adds,  that  nothing  but  the 
confent  and  exhortations  of  the  whole  council  couid  have  * 
engaged  him  to  fend  off  the  warrant :  He  was  well  aware 
of  his  danger ;  and  remembered,  that  the  queen,  after 
having  ordered  the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  had 
endeavoured,  in  a  like  maimer,  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
and  odium  of  that  adlion  upon  lord  Burleigh 

Elizabeth's  dtffimulation  was  fo  grofs,  that  it  could 
deceive  no  body,  who  was  not  prevbuily  refolved  to  be 
blinded }  but  as  James's  concern  for  his  mother  was  cer- 
tainly more  fincere  and  cordial,  he  difcovered  the  higheft 
refentment,  and  refufed  to  admit  Cary  into  his  prefencc. 
He  recalled  his  ambaiTadors  from  England  )  and  feemed 
to  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  vengeance.    The  States 
jof  Scotland  being   aflembled,  took  ^art  in  his  anger  ^ 
and  prolefled,  thdt  they  were  ready  to  fpend  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's  death,  and  in 
defence  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England.    Many  of 

•  CimdcD,  p.  53S«  Strype^  voL  Iti.  p.  -  375,  376^  MS.  im  the  iM«o« 
.ctiM*  hlbnty.  A'.  3.  %%»  p.  17.  from  tht  C«u.  iib,  Calif,  c*  9.  Bioif. 
Biitt  p.  HS5'  1H7. 
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^  xuL^'  his  nobility  inftigated  bim  to  take  arms  :  Lord  Sinclair, 
^       J  when  the  courtiers  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  pre* 
■5^     (en ted  htmfelf  to  the  king  arrayed  in  complete  armour, 

and  faid,  that  this  was  the  proper  mourning  for  the 
queen.    The  catholics  took  the  opportunity  of  exhorting 
James  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  kin^  of  Spain,  to  lay 
I  immediate  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  pre-- 

vent  the  ruin,  which,  from  his  mother's  example,  he 
might  conclude,  would  certainly,  if  Elizabeth's  power 
'  prevailed,  overwhelm  his  perfon  and  his  kingdom.  Thei 
^ueen  was  fenft^le  of  the  danger  attending  thele  coua- 
k\9 ;  and  after  allowing  James  fome  decent  interval  to 
vent  his  grief  and  anger,  (he  employed  her  emifTaries  to 
pacify  him,  and  to  fet  before  him  every  motive  of  hope 
or  fear,  which  might  induce  him  to  live  in  amity  with 
her* 

Walsingham  witote  to  lord  Thirlftone^  James's  fecre- 
tary,  a  judicioui  letter  to  the  fame  purpole.  He  faiii, 
that  he  was  much  furprised  to  hear  of  the  violent  reiblu* 
tions  taken  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  paflSon  difcovered  hy 
a  prince  of  fo  much  judgment  and  temper  as  James : 
That  a  war,  founded  merely  on  the  principle  of  revenge, 
and  that  too  on  account  of  an  a6t  of  juftice  which  necef- 
fity  had  extorted,  would  for  ever  be  expofed  to  cenfure^ 
and  could  not  be  excufed  by  any  principles  of  equity  or 
reafon  :  That  if  thefe  views  were  deemed  lefs  momentous 
among  princes,  policy  and  inteieft  oogfat  certainly  to 
he  attended  to  1  and  thefe  motives  did  ftill  more  evi« 
dently  oppofe  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  Elizabeth, 
and  all  revival  of  exploded  claims  to  the  Englifh 
throne :  That  the  inequality  between  tJie  two  kingdoms 
deprived  James  of  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  if  he  truiied 
merely  to  the  force  of  his  own  (late,  and  had  no  rccourie 
to  foreign  powers  for  affiftance:  That  theobje^ons, 
attending  the  introduAlon  of  fuccours  from  a  more  potent 
ftiooarch,  apptartd  fo  evident  from  all  the  tr^nfadions  of 

hiftory. 
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hiftory,  that  they  could  not  efcape  a  perfon  of  the  King's  chap. 

extenfive  knowledge  |  but  there  were,  in  the  preient  cafe,   n 

feveral  peculiar  circumftances,  which  ought  for  ever  to  '5'7* 
deter  him  from  having  recourTeto  fo  dangerous  an  expe- 
dient :  That  the  French  monarch,  the  ancient  ally  of 
Scotland,  might  willingly  ufethe  afliftance  of  that  king-* 
dom  againft  England  ;  but  would  be  difpleafed  to  fee  the 
union  of  thcfe  two  kingdoms  in  the  perfon  of  James  ;  a 
union,  which  would  ever  after  exclude  him  from  praflif- 
ing  that  policy,  formerly  fo  ufeful  to  the  French,  and  fo 
pernicious  to  the  Scottilh,  nation  :    That  Henry  befides, 
infefted  with  fadion  and  domeftic  war,  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition  of  fupporting  diftant  allies;   much  Icfs  would 
he  expofe  himfelf  to  any  hazard  or  expence,  in  order 
to  aggrandize  a  near  kinfman  of  the  houfc  of  Guife,  the 
moft  determined  enemies  of  hisrepofe  and  authority  :  That 
the  extenfive  power  and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  Spa- 
m(h  monarch  rendered  him  a  ftill  more  dangerous  ally  to 
Scotland ;  and  as  he  e<ridently  afpired  to  an  univerfk^ 
monarchy  in  the  weft,  and  had  in  particular  advanced 
fome  claims  to  England,  as  if  he  were  defcended  from 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  he  was  at  the  fame  time  the 
common  enemy  of  all  princes  who  wiftied  to  maintain 
their  independence  ;  and  the  immediate  rival  and  compe- 
titor of  the  king  of  Scots :  That  the  queen,  by  her -own 
paval  power  and  her  alliance  with  the  Hollanders^  would 
probably  intercept  all  fuccours  which  might  be  fent  to 
James  from  abroad,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  the  contro- 
verfy  in  this  illand  with  the  fuperior  forces  of  her  own  j 
kingdom,  oppofed  to  ihofe  of  Scotland  :   That  if  the  j 
king  revived  his  mother's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  ! 
England,  he  mud  alfo  embrace  her  religion,  by  which 
alone  they  could  be  ju (lifted  %  and  muft  thereby  undergo  | 
the  in6»my  of  abandoning  thofe  principles,  in  which  he  | 
had  been  ftri^y  educated,  and  to  which  he  bad  hitherto  ^ 
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rcHgioufly  adl-crcd  :  That  as  he  would,  by  fuch  an  apo- 
ftacy,  totally  alienate  all  the  proteftants  in  Scotland  and 
'^^^*  England,  be  could  never  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
catholics,  who  would  dill  entertain  reafonable  doubts  of 
his  (incerity  :  That  by  advancing  a  prefent  claim  to  the 
crown  he  forfeited  the  certain  pfofye€t  of  his  fucceffion  ; 
and  revived  that  national  animofity,  which  the hite peace 
and  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  had  happily  extin- 
gui.licd  :  That  the  whole  gentry  and  nobility  of  England 
had  openly  declared  thcmlclves  for  the  execution  of  the 
queen  of  boots  ;  and  if  James  (hewed  fuch  violent  rcfent- 
ment  againil  that  ad  of  juftice»  they  would  be  obliged^ 
for  their  own  (ecurity,  to  prevent  for  ever  fo  implacable 
a  prince  from  ruling  over  them :  And  that,  lv>wever  ibme 
perfons  might  reprefent  his  honour  as  engaged  to  feek 
vengeance  for  the  prefent  affront  and  injury,  the  true 
honour  of  a  prince  confided  in  wifdom  and  moderation 
and  juflice,  not  in  following  the  dictates  of  blind  paffion, 
or  in  purfuing  rcvencrc  at  the  cxpcnce  of  every  motive  and 
every  intereft^  Theie  coniiderationS)  joined  to  the 
*  peaceable,  unambitious  temper  of  the  young  prince,  prcn 
vailed  over  his  refentment ;  and  he  fell  gradually  into  a 
good  corrcfpopdence  with  the  court  of  England.  It  is 
probable  that  the  queen's  chief  obje£t  in  her  diffimula^ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  Mary,  was,  that  flic 
might  thereby  aftoid  James  a  decent  pretence  for  renew- 
ing his  amity  with  her,  on  y/^kh  ihcir  mvit^al  intercils 
To  much  depended. 

While  Elizabeth  enfured  tranquillity  from,  the  at- 
tempts of  her  neareil  neighbour,  ihe  was  not  negligent  of 
more  didant  dangers.  Hearing  that  Philip,  though  he 
feemed  to  difTemble  the  daily  infults  and  injuries,  which 
he  received  from  the  Englifh,  was  fecrctly  preparing  a 
great  navy  to  attack,  hcr^  (he  fcnt  Sir  Francis  Drake  witi^ 

f  Scrjrpe,  vol.  iu.    377*  Sfotfa»o4, 
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a  fleet  to  Intercept  his  fupplies,  to  pillage  his  coaft,  and  chap, 
to  deftroy  his  (hipping.   Drake  carried  out  four  capital  ^_  ^ 
ihips  of  the  queen's,  and  twenty-ilx  great  and   fmall,  i5,*7» 
with  which  the  London  merchants,  in  hopes  of  (haring 
in  the  plunder,  had  fupplicd  him.   Having  learned,  from 
two  Dutch  ihips,  which  he  met  with  in  his  paflage,  Dmkt^ 
that  a  Spanifli  fleet,  richly  laden,  was  lying  at  Cadiz,  '^'"/^^^''^ 
ready  to  fet  fail  for  Lilbon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  in-  dU, 
tended  Armada  ;  he  bent  his  courfe  to  the  former  harbour, 
and  boldly,  as  well  as  fortunately,  made  an  attack  on  the 
enemy.    He  obliged  fix  gallies,  which  made  head  againft 
him,  to  take  (belter  under  the  forts  ;  he  burned  about  ft 
Jiundred  veflels,  laden  with  an^munition  and  naval  ftores  $ 
and  he  deftroyed  a  great  ihip  of  the  marquefs  of  Santa 
Croce.   Thence  he  fet  fail  for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ^nd 
took  by  aflault  the  caftle  fituated  on  that  promontory,  * 
with    three  other  fortreffes.    He  next  infulted  Lifbonj 
and  finding,  that  the  merchants,  who  had  engaged  en- 
tirely in  expe^ation  of  profit,  were  difcontented  at  theie 
military  enterprizes,  he  fet  fail  for  the  Terceras,  with  an 
intention  of  lying  in  wait  for  4  rich  Carrack,  which  was 
expelled  in  thofe  parts.     He  yns  to  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  bts  prizes  and  by  this  (hort  expedition,  in 
which  the  public  bore  fo  fmall  a  (hare,  the  adventurers 
were  encouraged  to  attempt  farther  enterprizes,  the  Eng- 
lifh  Teamen  learned  to  defpile  the  great  unwieldy  fhips  of 
the  enemy,  the  naval  preparations  of  Spain  were  de« 
firoyed,  the  intended  expedition  againft  England  was 
retarded  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  queen  thereby  had 
leifure  to  uke  more  lecure  meafures  againft  that  ficirmi* 
dable  invafion*. 

This  year  Thomas  Cavendifti,  a  gentleman  of  Devon* 
ihire,  who  had  diliipated  a  good  cftate  by  Uving  at  court, 

t  C«m4M,  p.  540.     Sir  William  Moniba't  Naval  TraA&  in  CkurckiU** 
Voja|es,  loU  uu  p.  i ^6, 
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C  r  A  p.  being  rcfolvcd  to  repair  his  fortune  at  the  expence  of  the 
l_  Spaniards,  fitted  out  three  (hips  at  PJyntouth,  one  of  ^ 

'  ii'7*  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  another  of  fixty,  and  a  third 
of  forty  ;  and  with  thefe  fmall  veflclshe  ventured  Into  the 
South  Sea,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the  Spa- 
niards. He  took  nineteen  vcfTcls,  fome  of  which  were 
richlv  laden  ;  and  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  c.imc  to  London,  and  entered  the  river  in  a  kind  of 
triumph.  His  mariners  and  foldicrs  were  cloathed  in 
filk,  his  fails  were  of  damafk,  his  top-fail  cloth  of  gold  ; 
and  his  prizes  were  efteemed  the  ricbeft  that  ever  had 
been  brought  into  England  K 

The  land  enterprizcs  of  the  EngliOi  were  not,  durmg 
this  campaign,  fo  advantageous  or  honourable  to  the 
nation.  Tlic  important  place  of  Deventer  was  intrufted 
bv  LriccOcr  to  William  Stanley,  with  a  garrifon  of  tv\clve 
hundred  Englifli  ;  and  this  gentleman  being  a  catholic, 
was  alarmed  at  the  difcovery  of  Babington's  confpiracy, 
and  became  apprehcnfire,  left  every  one  of  his  religion 
(hould  thenceforth  be  treated  with  diftrnft  in  England* 
He  entered  into  «  corrt(jx>ndence  with  the  Spaniards, 
betrayed  the  city  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  en- 
gaged the  whole  t^arrifon  to  defcrt  with  him  to  the  Spa- 
lufh  fcrvicc.  Roland  York,  who  commanded  a  fort  near 
Zutphen,  imitated  his  example ;  and  the  Hollanders, 
formerly  dif^'uHed  with  Lcicefter,  and  fulpicious  of  the 
EngliAi,  brolcc  out  into  loud  complaints  againft  the  im- 
providence, if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  adminiftation« 
Soon  after,  he  himfelf  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries  i 
but  bis  condu^  was  no-wife  calculated  to  give  them 
fatisfadion,  or  to  remove  the  fufpicions,  which  they  bad 
entertained  againft  him.  The  prince  of  Parma  having 
beficged  Sluys,  Leiccftcr  attempted  to  relieve  the  place, 
lirfi  by  fea,  then  by  land  ^  but  failed  in  both  enterprizcs  | 

S  Biicb**  Memo  r*}  vol.  i.  p.  57, 
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and  as  he  afcribcd  his  bad  fuccefs,  to  the  ill  behaviour  of  ^     a  p. 
the  Hollanders,'  they  were  e<^ually  free  in  reflexions  upon  ^_ 
his  conduX*   The  breach  between  them  became  wider  <5^7 
every  day  :  They  flighted  his  authority,  oppofed  hi^  mea- 

fures,  and  ncgledled  his  counfels ;  while  he  endeavour- 
ed, by  an  imperious  behaviour,  and  by  violence,  to  re- 
cover that  influence,  which  he  had  loft  by  his  impru- 
dent and  ill -concerted  meafures.  He  was  even  fufpeXed 
by  the  Dutch  of  a  deHgn  'to  ufurp  upon  their  liberties  ; 
and  the  jealoufy  entertained  againft  him,  began  to  extend 
towards  the  queen  herfelf.  That  princefi  had  madefome 
advances  towards  a  peace  with  Spain :  A  congref^  had 
been  opened  at  Bourbourg,  a  village  near  Graveltne  t 
And  though  the  two  courts,  efpecially  that  of  Spain,  had  • 
no  other  intention  than  to  amufc  each  of  them  its  enemy 
by  negociation,  and  mutually  relax  the  preparations  for 
defence  or  attack,  the  Dutch,  who  were  determined,  on 
no  terms,  to  return  under  the  Spanifli  yoke,  became  ap-T  , 
prdieniive  left  their  liberty  fliould  be  facrificed  to  the 
pditieal  interefts  of  England  But  the  queen,  who 
knew  the  importance  of  her  alliance  with  the  States  dur- 
ing the  prcfent  conjunfture,  was  rcfolved  to  give  them 
entire  fatisfa^tion  by  recalling  Leicelfler,  and  commanding 
him  to  refign  his  government.  Maurice,  Ton  of  the  late 
prince  of  Orange,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
eletfled  by  the  Statps  ^overpor  in  his  place  j  and  Peregrine 
lord  Wiiloughby  was  appointed  by  the  queen  commander 
of  the  Englifh  forces,  The  meafures  of  thefe  two  gene*  - 
rals  were  much  embarrailed  by  the  malignity  of  Leicefter^ 
who  had  left  a  fadion  behind  him,  and  who  ftijl  attempt- 
ed, by  means  of  his  emiiTaries,  to  difturb  all  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  States.  As  foon  as  Elizabeth  received  intel- 
ligence of  thefe  diforders,  fhe  took  care  to  redrefs  them; 
iUid  ihc  obliged  all  the  partizan^  of  i^n^land  to  fall  into 

4  Beativofllo,  ^art  a.  lib.  4*   iujftp tel.  it,  N«  ^46. 
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CHAP,  unaiiimity  with  prince  Maurice  But  though  her  good 
1^  fcnfc  fo  far  prevailed  over  her  partiality  to  Leicefter,  fhc 

>5<7*  never  could  be  made  fully  tofible  of  his  vices  and  inoi* 
pacity:  The  fubmiffioaty  which  he  made  her,  re- 
ftored  btm  to  her  wonted  favour  %  and  Lord  Buckburil, 
who  had  accufed  him  of  mifcondiid  in  Holland,  loft  her 
confidence,  for  fome  time,  and  wu  even  committed  to 

cuftody. 

Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton  was  another  favourite,  who,  at 
this  time,  received  fomc  marks  of  her  partiality.  Though 
he  had  never  followed  the  profefTion  of  the  law,  he  was 
made  chancellor  in  the  place  of  Bromley,  deceaiiMl }  but 
notwithftanding  all  the  expedatioos  and  perhaps  wifliea 
<if  the  lawyers,  he  behaved  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of 
that  high  ftation :  His  good  natural  capacity  fupplied  the 
place  of  experience  and  ftudy  ;  and  his  decifions  were  not 
found  dchcicnt  either  in  point  of  equity  or  judgment. 
IJis  enemies  had  contributed  to  this  promotion,  in  hopes 
that  his  ahfence  from  court,  while  he  attended  the  bufioeft 
of  chancery,  would  gradually  eftrang^  the  queen  from 
him,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  undermining  htm 
in  her  fovour. 

These  little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court  were 
filenced  by  the  account  which  came  from  all  quarters,  of 
thevad  preparations  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  inva- 

fion  of  England,  and  for  the  entire  conqueft  of  that 
Pkiiipprc  kingdom.    Philip,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war, 
i*»n*n*'oV' '  o  account  of  the  hoftilitics  which  Elizabeth  every  where 
^Ua4.     committed  upon  him,  bad  long  harboured  a  fecret  and 
violent  defire  of  revenge  againft  her.   His  ambition  alfo, 
and  the  hopes  of  extending  his  empire,  were  much  encou« 
raged  by  the  prefent  profperous  ftate  of  his  affairs  j  by 
the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  the  acquifition  of  the  £aft« 
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Indian  commerce  and  fettlements,  and  the  yearly  im porta-  ^ 
tion  of  vaft  treafures  from  America.  The  point,  on 
which  he  refted  bis  highefl  glory,  the  perpetual  obje^ 
of  his  policy,  was  to  fupport  4Mthodoxy  and  exterminate 
herefy  $  and  as  the  power  and  credit  of  Elisabeth  were 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the  protedants,  he  hoped,  if  he 
could  fubdue  that  princcfs,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renown, 
of  re-uniting  the  whole  Chriftian  world  in  the  catho- 
lic communion.  Above  all,  his  indignation  againfl  his 
revolted  fubjeds  in  the  Netherlends  inftigated  him  to 
attack  the  Engliih,  who  had  encouraged  that  infurredion, 
and  who,  by  their  vicinity,  were  fo  well  enabled  to 
fupport  the  Hollanders,  that  he  could •  never  hope  to 
reduce  thefe  rebels,  while  the  power  of  that  kingdom 
remained  entire  and  unbroken.  To  fubdue  England 
feemed  a  neccflary  preparative  to  the  re-eftablifliment 
of  bis  authority  in  the  Netherlands  i  and  notwichllanding 
appearances,  the  former  was  in  itfelf,  as  a  more  im- 
portant, fo  a  more  eafy  undertaking  than  the  latter. 
That  kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  Jhan  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  was  more  expofed  to  invaltons  from  that 
quarter  ;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obtained  entrance,  the 
difficulty  feemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified  by 
artornature;  along  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  mili- 
tary difcipline  and  experience;  and  the  catholics,  in 
which  it  ftill  abounded,  would  be  ready,  it  was  hoped, 
to  join  any  invader,  who  fliould  free  them  from  thofe 
perfecutions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  fliould 
revenge  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  on  whom 
they  had  fixed  all  their  atFeaions.  The  fate  of  England 
muft  be  decided  in  one  battle  at  fea,  and  another  at 
[and  5  and  what  comparifon  between  the  Engliih  and 
Spaniards,  either  in  point  of  naval  force,  or  in  the 
numbers,  reputation,  and  veteran  bravery  of  their  armies  ? 
Befides  the  acquifition  of  fo  great  a  kingdom,  fuccefs 
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againil  England  enfured  the  immediate  fubjedion  of  the 
Hollanderty  wfao^  attacked  on  every  hand,  and  deprived 
»^  of  all  fupport,  muft  yield  their  ftubborn  necks  to  that 
yoke,  which  diey  had  fo  Jong  refifted.  Happily  this 
•  cooqueft,  as  it  was  of  the  utmoil  importance  to  the  gran* 
dciir  of  Spain,  would  not  at  prefent  be  oppofed  by  the 
jealoufy  of  other  powers,  naturally  fo  much  intereftcd  to 
prevent  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize.  A  truce  was 
lately  concluded  with  the  Turks  ;  the  Empire  was  in  the 
haitds  of  a  friend  and  near  ally  ^  and  France,  the  perpe- 
tual rival  of  Spain,  was  fo  torn  with  inteiUne  commo* 
dons,  that  ike  had  ao  leifure  to  pay  attention  to  her  fo- 
leign  interefts«  This  iavoiirable  opportunity,  therefore, 
which  might  never  again  preient  itfeif,  muft  be  feized  i 
and  one  bold  effort  made  for  acquiring  that  afcendant  in 
Europe,  to  which  the  prefent  greatnefs  and  profperity  of 
the  Spaniards  fecmed  fo  fully  to  entitle  them 

Th£ss  hopes  and  motives  engaged  Philip,  notwith- 
fiandinghis  captious  temper,  to  undertake  this  hazard- 
ous entcrprice  i  and  though  the  prince^  now  created  by 
the  pope  duke  of  Parma,  when  cooTulted,  <^pofed  the 
attempt,  at  lead  reprefented  the  necelfity<of  previoufly 
getting  pofleffion  of  feme  fea-port  town  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  might  afford  a  retreat  to  the  Spanifti  navy  ™, 
it  was  determined  by  the  catholic  monarch  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  projedt. 
During  fome  time  he  had  been  fecretly  making  prepara- 
tions I  but  as  foon  as  the  refolution  was  fully  taken, 
every  part  of  his  vaft  empire  refounded  with  the  noite  of 
armaments,  and  all  his  minifters,  genends,  and  admirals, 
were  employed  in  forwarding  thedefign.  The  marqueft  of 
Santa  Croce,  a  fea^officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience^ 
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was  deftined  to  command  the 'fleet ;  aiid.by  his  eoimrelt  ^  ^^^^ 
were  the  naval  equipments  conduced.   In  all  the  ports.         '  jt 

of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  artizans  were  ^j^'''*! 
employed  in  building  vefTels  of  uncommon  fizc  and  force  ;  eibie  a^- 
naval  (lores  were  bought  at  a  great  cxpence  j  provillons  ""^^ 
amailedj  armies  levied  and  quartered  in  the  maritime 
towns  of  Spain ;  and  plans  laid  for  fitting  out  fucii  a  fleec 
and  embarkation  as  had  never  before  had  its  equal  in 
Europe.   The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no  ' 
lefs  foriAidable.   Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every 
moment  aflembltng,  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  t^arma, 
Capizuchi  and  Sptnelli  conduced  forces  from  Italy: 
The  marquefs  of  Borgaut,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  levied  troops   in  Germany:    The  Walloon  and 
Burgundian  regiments  were  completed  or  augmented: 
The  Spanifli  infantry  was  fupplied  with  recruits ;  and  an 
army  of  thirty-four  thoufand  men  was  aflembled  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  kept  in  readinefs  to  be  tranfported 
into  England.    The  duke  of  Parma  employed  all  the 
carpenters  whom  he  could  procure,  either  in  Flanders  or  , 

.  in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic;  and 
he  built  at  Dunkirk,  and  Newport,  but  efpccially  at 
Antwerp,  a  great  number  of  boats  and  flat-bottomed 
veflels,  for  the  tranfporting  of  his  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  moft  renowned  nobility  and  princes  of  Italy  and 
Spain  were  ambitious  of  fharing  in  the  honour  of  this 
great  enterprize.  Don  Amadseus  of  Savoy,  Don  John 
of  Medicis,  Vefpafian  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Sabionetta, 
and  the  duke  of  Paftrana,  haftened  to  join  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  Parma.  About  two  thoufand  volun- 
teers in  Spain,  many  of  them  men  of  family,  had  enlided 
in  the  fervice.    No  doubts  were  entertained,  but  fuch 

.  vaft  preparations,  conducted  by  officers  of  fuch  confum- 
mate  ikill,  muft  finally  be  fuccefsful.  And  the  Spa- 
niards, oftcntatious  of  theif  power,  and  elated  with  vain 
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CHAP.  hope8»  liad  already  denominated  their  navy  the  ImnndhU 

i5l>*        News  of  thcfe  extraordinary  preparations  loon  reached 

the  court  of  London  ;  and  notwiihflanding  the  fccrecy  of 
the  SpaniHi  council,   and  their  pretending  to  employ 
this  force  in  the  Indies,  it  wns  eafily  concluded,  that 
they  meant  to  make  fome  effort  againft  England.  The 
u!i«/la*     queen  had  forefeen  the  invafion ;  and  finding  that  flie 
^"ft^^    muft  now  contend  for  her  crown  with  the  whole  force 
of  Spain,  (he  made  preparations  for  rcfiftance;  nor  was 
fhc  difmaycd  with  that  power,  by  which,  all  Europe  ap- 
prehended, (he  muft  of  ncccfTity  be  overwhelmed.  Her 
force  indeed  Teemed  very  unequal  to  refift  fo  potent  an 
enemy.   AH  the  Tailors  in  England  amounted  at  that 
time  to  about  fourteen  thoufand  men  *.  The  fize  of  the . 
Englifh  fhipping  was,  in  general,  fo  fmall,  that,  except 
a  few  of  the  queen's  (hips  of  war,  there  were  not  four 
veflels  bclongihg  to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  four 
hundred  tons  o.    The  royal  navy  confided  only  of  twenty- 
eight  fail  P,  many  of  which  were  of  fmall  fizc  ;   none  of 
them  exceeded  the  bulk  of  our  largeft  frigates,  and  moft 
of  them  deferved  rather  the  name  of  pinnaces  than  of 
ibips*   The  only  advantage  of  the  Engliih  fleet  confifted 
In  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  Teamen,  who,  being 
accuftomed  to  fail  in  tempeftuous  Teas,  and  expofe  them- 
Telves  to  all  dangers,  as  much  exceeded  in  this  parti cu« 
far  the  Spanifli  mariners,  as  thelr'vefTels  were  inferior  in 
Tize.  and  force  to  tliofe  of  that  nation        All  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  England  were  required  to  furnifh  fhips 
for  re-inforcing  this  Tmall  navy ;  and  they  diTcovered,  oa 
the  preTent  occafion,  great  alacrity  in  defending  their 
liberty  and  religion  againft  thofe  imminent  perils  with 
which  they  were  menaced.   The  citizens  of  London,  in 
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order  to  (hew  their  zeal  in  the  common  caufe,  inilead  c  h^a  p. 

of  fifteen  veflels,  which  they  were  commanded  to  equip,  '  j 

voluntarily  fitted  out  double  the  number       The  gentry  158S. 
and  nobility  hired,  and  armed,  and  manned,  forty-three 
ihips  at  their  own  charge  * ;  and  all  the  loans  of  money, 
which  the  queen  demanded,  were  frankly  granted  by-  the' 
perfons  applied  to.   Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  man. 
of  courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral,  and  took  on  him  • 
the  command  of  the  navy  :  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Fro- 
biflier,  the  moft  renowned  feamen  in  Europe,  ferved" 
under  him.    The  principal  fleet  was  ftationed  at  Ply-' 
mouth.    A  fmaller  fquadron,  confifting  of  forty  vefiels, 
Eng^lilb  and  Flemifl),  was  commanded  by  Lord  Seymour,* 
fecond  hn  of  prote&or  Somerfet;  and  lay  off  Dunkirk," 
in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parma. 

The  land  forces  of  England^  compared  to  thofe  of 
Spain,  pofleiled  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval  power; 
They  were  more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  but  much 
inferior  in  difcipline,  reputation,  and  experience.  An 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  was  difpofed  in  ditFerent 
bodies  along  the  fouth  coaft  ;  and  orders  were  given  them, 
if  they  could  not  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  retire  backwards,  to  wafte  the  country  around,  and* 
to  wait  Ibr  reinforcement  from  the  neighbouring  coonties^ 
before  they  approached  the  enemy,   A  body  of  twenty- 
two  thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoufand  horie,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  was  ftationed  at  TiU 
bury,  in  order  to  defend  the  capital.    The  principal 
army  confifted   of  thirty-four  thoufand  foot,  and  two-, 
thoufand  horfe,  and  was  commanded  by  lord  Hunfdon.. 
Thefe  forces  weie  referved  for  guarding  the  queen's  per- 
fon  ;  and^were  appointed  to  march  whitherfoever  the  ene.. 
my  fliould  appear.    The  iate  of  £ngland,  if  all  the 
Spanilh  armies  ibould  be  able  to  land,  ieemed  to  depend 
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•  ^  *  Tingle  battle ;  and  men  of  refle6lioa  ca* 

y  -J  *  _r  teitained  the  moft  dil'mal  apprehendons,  when  they  con- 
iidered  the  force  of  fifty  thoufand  veteran  Spaniards, 
commanded  by  experienced  officers,  under  the  duke  of 
Parma,  the  moft  confummate  general  of  the  age  j  and 
compared  this  formidable  armament  with  the  military 
power,  which  England,  not  enervated  by  peace,  but 
long  difufed  to  war,  could  mufler  up  againd  it. 

Thb  chief  fupport  of  the  Icingdom  Teemed  to  confift 
in  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  the  queen's  conduA ;  who, 
undifmayed  by  the  prefent  dangers,  iflued  all  her  orders 
with  traiiquiiiity,  animated  her  people  to  a  fteady  refin- 
ance, and  employed  every  refource,  which  either  her 
domeltic  I'ltuation  or  her  foreign  alliances  could  afford 
her.  She  fciit  Sir  Robert  Sidney  into  Scotland  j  and  ex- 
horted the  king  to  remain  attached  to  her,  and  toconfider 
the  danger,  which  at  prefent  menaced  his  fovereignty  no 
lefs  than  her  own,  from  the  ambition  .of  the  Spaniih 
tyrant  * :  The  ambaflador  found  James  well  difpoled  to 
cultivate  a  union  with  England,  and  that  prince  evon 
kept  himfelf  prepared  to  march  with  the  force  of  his 
whole  kingdom  to  the  affiftance  of  Elizabeth.  Her  au- 
thority with  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  tie  of  their 
common  religion,  engaged  this  monarch,  upon  her  ap- 
plication, to  feize  a  fquadron  of  (hips,  which  Philip  had 
bought  or  hired  in  the  Daniih  harbours  »> :  The  Hanfe 
Towns,  though  not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with 
Eliubcth,  were  induced,  by  the  (ame  motives,  to  retard 
ib  long  the  equipment  of  fome  veflels  in  their  ports, 
that  they  became  tifekft  to  the  purpofeof  invading  Eng- 
land. AH  the  proteftants  throughout  Europe  regarded 
thb  enterprise  as  the  critical  event,  which  was  to  decide 

t  Sht  moAt  bim  fomt  promifiei  which  At  ntvcr  fulfilled,  to  give  him  a 
Aikcdeln  in  Sfi|liBd^  with  Ikitahlt  tondi  m4  rt««»«e,  (o  Ittik  5MI. 
•  year  on  him,  and  pay  him  •  guard,  for  ihe  fafc'y  of  bi«  ptricn,  Ffom  a 
11$,  of  lord  Rejftoa'it  ■  Strjrpe,  vol.  iia.  p.  ^ti* 
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Elizabeth,  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  her  conduct  and  iil8* 
fortune,  and  beheld  with  anxiety,  mixed  with  admilra* 
tion,  the  intrepid  countenance,  with'  which  (he  encoun<^ 
tered  that  dreadful  tempfeft,  which  was  every  moment 
advancing  towMs  her. 

Ths  queen'alfo  was  retifible^  that,  jiexC  to  the  gene- 
ral popularity  which  flie  enjoyed,  and  the  confidence 
which  her  fubjeds  repofed  in  her  prudent  government, 
the  firmeft  fupport  of  her  throne  confiftcd  in  the  general 
zeal  of  the  people  for  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the 
ftroog  prejudices  which  they  bad  imbibed  againfl  popefy* 
She  took  cafe,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  to  revive  iii  the* 
Nation  this  attachment  to  their  own  left,  and  this  abhor* 
fence  of  the  oppofite."  The*  Englifh'  were  reminded  of 
their  former  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  :  All  the 
barbarities,   exercifed  by  Mary  againft  the  proteftants, 
were  afcribed  to  the  counfels  of  that  bigoted  and  impe- 
rious nation:  The  bloody  maflacres  in  the  Indies,  the 
unrelenting  executions  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  hor«' 
rid  cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the  inqoifitibn,  were  iet 
before  men's  eyes :  A  lift  tfnd  defcripdon  was  publiflied^ 
and  pifiufes  difperied,  of  the'  ieveral  infttuinents  of  tor- 
ture with  which,  it  was  pretended,  the  Spanifh  Armada 
was  loaded :  And  every  artifice,  as  well  as  reafon,  was 
employed,  to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous  defence  of 
their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  liberties. 
*  But  while  the  queen,  in  this  critical  emerg^ce^ 
rsfUMd  the  animofity  of  the  nation  againft  popery,  ihe 
treated  the  partisans*  of  that  fed  with  osoderation,  and 
gave  not  way  to*  an  undiftinguifliing  fury  againft  them. 
Though  i|ie  knew,  that  Sixtus  Quintu9»  the  prdiM 
pope,  famous  foe  his  .capacity  and  his  tyranny,  had  ful- 
minated a  new  bull  of  excommunication  againft  her. 
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^  had  ilcpored  her»  bad  abfolved  her  fubje^s  from  their 
oetbs  of  allegiance^  bad  puUiihed  a  cjniiade  againft' 
fnglanJ^  and  had  granted  plenary  indulgences  to 
every  one  engaged  in  the  pieTent  invafion ;  f&e  would, 
nut  btlicvc  that  all  her  cathcJic  fubje£ls  could  be  fo 
bliiiiicd,  as  to  facrifice  to  bigotry  their  duty  to  their 
fovcrcigii,  and  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
naiive  country.  She  rcjeiSicd  ail  violent  counfels,  by, 
which  ihe  was  urged  to  feek  pretences  for  difpatching  the 
leaders  of  that  party :  She  would  tmi  even  confine  any 
confiderable  numbeF  of  them :  And  the  catholics,  feiifible 
of  this  good  ufagCy  generally  exprefled  great  zeal  for  the 
J  ul  lie  fervKic.  Some  gentlemen  of  that  fcfit,  confcious* 
tiiat  tlR-y  could  not  juftly  expert  a/iy  truft  or  authority^ 
cjilcfcd  ihcmfelvcs  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet  or  army*  5 
iSomc  equipped  iHips  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  th^ 
command  of  ^them  to  proteftants :  Others  were  a£live 
animating  their  tenants,  and  yafials,  and  neighboursp 
to  the  defence  of  ihrtr  cowitr j :  And  every  rank  of  vam^ 
burying  for  the  prefent  all  party  diftinfHons,  feemed  to 
])repare  themfclves,  with  order  as  well  as  vigour,  torelift 
the  violence  of  thefe  invaders. 

The  more  to  excite  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
the  ^ueen  appeared  on  horfeback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury  ^ 
and  riding  through  the  lines^  diicovered  a  cheerful  aa^- 
^niaased  countenance,  exhorted  ibldiers  to  remember 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  their  reKgion,  aid  pM>H 
felled  her  intention,  though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  her- 
felf  into  the  field  again-li  the  enemy,  and  rather  to  perifli 
in  battle  than  furvive  the  ruin  and  flavcry  of  her  people^. 
My  this  fpirited  behaviour  ihe  revived  the  tendemefs  and 
litairatioa  of  tJie  ibidiery  r  An  eUsJimeMi  So  her  perfim 
became  a  kind  0f  enthufiaHn  among  tliem:  And  iknf 
aiKd  one  wiethiiv  WIwtlier  k  were  poflible^  tfiae  Eog« 
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liflimen  could  abandon  this  glorious  caufe,  could  difplny 
hob  fortitude  tbaa  appeared  in  the  female  fe.x,  or  could 
Mr,  by  any  daAgerB|»  be  induced  to  retinquifii  the  de-  >S^^ 
iisnce  of  their  heroic  princeft?  .  .  %  • 

Tkii  Spaififtr  Armada  t^s  ready  m  ^e  beginning  of 
MMjy  but  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  fail^  the  mar- 
qnefs  of  Santa  Croce,  the  admiral,  was  feized  with  a 
fever,  of  which  he  foon  after  died.    The  vice-admiral, 
the  duke  of  Paliano,  by  a  flrange  concurrence  of  acci- 
dents, at  the  very  fame  time,  fufFered  the  fame  fatej  , 
and  the  king  appointed  for  admiral  tt^  dukd  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  great  ftmily,  but '  unexpe«^ 
llenced  in  a£Hon^  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  Tea 
affairs.    Alcarede  was  appointed  vice-admiral.  This 
misfortune,  befides  the  lofs  of  fo  great  an  officer  as  Santa 
Croccj  retarded  the  failing  of  the  Armada,  and  gave  the 
Englifl)  more  time  for  their  preparations  to  oppofe  them. 
At  laft,  the  Spaniih  fleet,  fidl  of  hopes  and  alacrity,  iet 
M  ftom  LiiboQ;  but  next  day-  met  with  a  violent  a^Alfoj* 
tempeft,  which  fcattered  the  llitps,  funl^  fome  of  the 
fimdlcft,  and  forced  the  reft  to  take  flielter  in  th6  Groine, 
where  they  waited  till  they  could  be  refitted*  When  news 
of  this  event  was  carried  to  England,  the  queen  con- 
cluded, that  the  defign  of  an  invafion  was  difappointed 
for  this  fummer ;  and  being  always  ready  to  lay  hold  on  ' 
every  pretence  for  fiiving  money,  fhe  made  Walfmg« 
ham  mke  to  the  admira),  directing  him  to  lay  up  fome  ' 
of  the  larg^  ibips,  and  ta  difchaige  the  feamen :  But 
kid  EAn^om,  who  was  not  fo  ianguine  in  his  hopes^ 
uM  the  freedom  to  difobey  thefe  orders ;  and  he  begged 
leave  -So  retain  all  ther  ihips  in  iervice,  though  it' 
fliouid  be  at  his  own  expence  ^,    He  took  advantage  of  a 
Borth  wind,  and  failed  towards  the  coaft  of  Spain,  with 
ao  iotefiUoa  of  attacking  the  enemy  io  their  harbours  j; 
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^  xLr  ^'  dungiiig  to  the  ibutb,  he  became  appre- 

,       henfivc,  left  they  might  have  fet  iaily  and  by  paffing 
i5^**     him  at  fea,  invade  England,  now  expofed  by  the  abfence 

of  the  fleet.  .  He  returned,  therefore,  with  the  utmoft 
CA[  tuition  to  Plymouth,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  that  harbour. 

MtANVNHiLE,  all  the  damages  of  the  Armada  were 
repaired;  and  the  Spaniards  with  freih  hopes  fet  out 
again  to  fca^  in  profecution  of  their  enterprize.  The 
fleet  confifled  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  veiieky  of  wbick 
near  a  hundred  were  galleons,  and  were  of  greater  fize 
than  any  ever  before  ufed  in  Europe.  It  canied  on  board 
nineteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  foldiers, 
cit:ht  thuuiaiid  four  hundred  and  fifiy-lix  mariners,  two 
tliuufaiid  and  cighty-cigh.t  galley-flavc?,  and  two  thou- 
fand lix  hundred  and  thirty  great  pieces  of  bjrafs  ord* 
nance.  It  was  viclualled  for  fix  months;  and  was 
attended  by  twenty  lefFer  fliips,  called  caravals^  and  tietk 
fdlves  with  fix  oars  apiece  *• 

Thb  plan  formed  by  (he  king  of  Spaio^wai,  the 
Armada  fhould  fail  to  the  coafl  oppofite  to  Dunkirk  and 
Newport ;  and  having  chafed  away  all  Englifh  or  Ficmifh 
vcfTcls,  wl.lch  might  obflrucl  the  pafl'age  (fur  it  was 
never  ('!iji[)orcil  they  could  make  oppofition),  fhould  join 
thcinlc'ivcs  wiiii  the  duice  of  Parma,  fliould  thence  make, 
fail  to  the  I'hamcs,  and  having  landed  the  whole  Spa-* 
nifh  army,  thus  complete  at  one  blow  the  entire  conqueft 
of  ICngland.  In  profecution  of  this  (cheme,  Philip  gave 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Medina,  that>  in  pailing  along  the 
channel,  he  fhould  fail  as  near  the  coafl  of  France  as  he 
co\ild  with  (-.ikty-y  that  he  fhould  by  this  policy  avoid 
mcctir.g  wiih  tlie  £i)glifh  fleet;  and  keeping  in  view 
the  m;un  cr.tcrprizc,  fhould  neglect  all  fnialicr  fuccefles,.  . 
which  might  prove  an  obilacle,  or  even  interpoie  a  delays 
to  the  acquifition  of  a  kingdom      After  the  Armada 
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them,  that  the  Englifh  admiral  had  been  latdy  at  fea, 
had  heard  of  the  tcmpcft  which  fcattered  the  Armada,  is"*, 
had  retired  back  into  Plymouth,  and  no  longer  expecting 
an  invafion  this  feafoji,  had  laid  up  his  ihips,  and  dif- 
charged  moll  of  the  feaxnen.  Frpm  this  falfe  intelli- 
gence the  duke  of  Medina  conceived  ths  great  facility  of 
attacking  and  deftroying  the  Engliih  ihips  in  harbour  ; 
and  he  was  tempted,  by  the  profpe^  of  fo  decifive  an 
advantage,  to  break  his  orders,  and  inake  fail  dire^My  for 
Plymouth  :  A  refolution  which  proved  the  fafety  of  Eng- 
land. "The  Lizard  was  the  firft  land  made  by  the  Ar-  i^th  J..ly. 
mada,  about  fun-fet ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  the  J^^^^ 
Ram-bead  near  Plymouth,  they  bore  out  to  fea  with  an  the  Qbaii- 
intention  of  returning  next  day,  and  attacking  the  £ng* 
Mfh  navy.  They  were  defcried  by  Fleming,  a  Scottifh 
pirate,  who  was  roving  in  thofe  feas,  and  who  immedi- 
ately fet  fail,  to  inform  the  Englilh  admiral  of  their 
approach  ' ;  Another  fortunate  everit,  which  contributed 
extremely  to  the  fafety  of  the  fleet.  EiHr^hain  hadjufl: 
time  to  get  out  of  por^,  when  he  faw  the  Spanifh 
Armada  coming  full  fail  towards  him,  difpofed  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcenti  a;id  flretching  the  diftance  of  fcvea 
miles  from  the  extremity  of  one  divifion  to  that  of  the 
other. 

Tmb  writers  of  that  age  raife  their  ftile  by  a  pompous 
description  of  this  fpedacle ;  the  moft  magnificent  that 
had  ever  appeared  upon  the  ocean,  infufing  equal  terror 

and  admiration  into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  The  * 
lofty  mafts,  the  fwelling  fails,  and  the  towering  prows 
of  the  Spant(h  galleons,  fcem  impoifible  to  be  juftly 
painted,  but  by  afTuming  the  colours  of  poetry;  and  an 
eloquent  hiilorian  of  Italy,  in  imitation  of  Camden,  has 
lidierted,  that  the  Armada,  though  the  ihips  bore  every 
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H  A  p.  §^  yet  advanced  with  a  flow  motion ;  at  if  the  ocean 
groaned  witk  fiipporti^g*  and  tlie  winds  wwe  tiicd  witil 


iaipelliiig,  fi>  enormoiis  a  weight Th^  truth,  howv 
ever,  is,  that  the  largeft  -of  the  Sptnifli  veflels  ^iroul^ 
Icarccly  pafs  for  third  rates  in  the  prefent  navy  of  Eng- 
land; yet  were  they  fo  ill  framed,  or  fo  ill  governed^ 
that  they  were  quite  unwieldy,  and  could  not  fail  upon 
a  wind,  nor  taclc  on  occafion,  nor  be  managed  iri 
llormy  weather  by  the  feameo.  Neither  the  Qiept^ic^ 
pf  (hip-buiidingy  nor  the  experience  of  mariners,  ha4 
attained  fo  gveat  perfedion  as  couhl  forve  for  the  fecurity 
and  gofernment  of  fiich  hulk/ veflekj  and  the  Engliih^ 
who  had  already  had  experience  how  finferviceahle  they 
commonly  were,  beheld  without  difou^y  tl^cir  tremendoii| 
appearance. 

JEffingham  gave  orders  not  to  come  to  clofe  fight 
with  the  Spaniards ;  where  the  fizc  of  the  (hips,  he  fuf- 
pedled,  and  the  numbers  of  the  foldiers,  would  be  a 
<lifadvantage  to  the  Englifl)  i  hut  to  cannonade  them  af 
a  di^nce,  and  to  wait  the  opportunity,  which  winds^ 
currents,  or  various  accidents  mud  afford  him,  of  inter* 
cepting  fome  fcattered  veflels  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  i( 
long  before  the  event  anfwered  expedation.  A  great 
ihip  ol  Uifcay,  on  board  of  which  was  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Spanifh  money,  took  fire  by  accident ;  and 
■while  all  hands  were  employed  in  extinguifhing  the 
Barnes,  ihe  fell  behind  the  xcfk  of  the  Armada:  The 
great  galleon  of  Andaiuaia  was  detajncd  by  the  Ring- 
ing of  her  maft :  And  both  thcfe  ycflels  wese  takeo^ 
after-  fome  reftflance,  by  Sir  Francis  Dcslce*  As  the 
Armada  advanced  up  the  channel,  the  EngUih  liung  upon 
its  rear,  and  ftill  infefted  it  with  fkirmifhes.  Each  trial 
;tbaied  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added  cou- 
rage to  the  Eag^ilh^  and  the  latter  fqoA  foundf  that 
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even  in  clofe^fii^ht  the  fhe  of  the  .Spanifli  fiiips  W9S 
jad^tntage  to  thcQU   Their  bulk  expofed  them  the  moce 
.Id  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too 

high,  {hot  over  the  heads  of  the  Englifli,    The  alarm 
•  having  now  reached  the  coaft  of  England,  the  nobility 
.and  gentry  haftened  out  with  their  veflcls  from  every  har- 
.hovr,  and  reinforced  the  admiral.    The  earls  of  Oxford, 
Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  Sir  Thomas  Cecily 
Sir  JUibeit  Cecil,  Sur  .Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thqmas  Va- 
laibr.  Sir  Thomas  Gerracd,  Sir  Charles  Blpuot,  with 
J^9ay  others,  diftinguiibed  themfelves  by  this  generous 
and  difinterefted  fervice  of  their  country.    The  Englifh 
fleet,  after  the  conjunciioii of  thofe  ihips,  amounted  to* 
hundred  and  forty  fail. 

Tii£  Armada  had  iio]wr  reached  Calais,  and  cafl;  an- 
chor before  that  place;  in  expe^ation,  that  the  dijke 
of  Parma,  who  had  ^tten  ioteliigenoe  of  their  approach, 
would  |Mit  to  iea,  and  join  his  forces  to  them*  The 
iEngUfh  admiral  pra&tfcd  here  a  fuccefsful  firatagem 
upon  the  Spaniards.  He  took  eight  oiF  his  (inaller  ihips, 
and  filling  them  with  all  combuftible  materials,  fent 
them,  one  after  another,  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy. 
The  Spaniards  fancied,  that  they  were  firefhips  of  the 
iame  contrivance  with  a  famous  veflel,  which  had  lately 
done  fo  much  execution  in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp  ; 
and  they  tmmediatdy  cut  their  cables,  and  took  to  fiighe 
with  the  greateft  diforder  and  precipitation.  The.Eng- 
lifli  fell  upon  them  next  mornings  while  in  confufion ; 
and  befides  doing  great  damage  to  other  fhips,  tbey  topk 
or  deftroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  it  was  become  apparent,  that  the  inten- 
tion, for  which  thefe  preparations  were  made  by  t{)e 
Spaniards, '  was  entirely  fruftrated.  The  vcflels,  pro- 
vided b]r  the  duke  of  Parma,  were  made  for  tranfporting 
feldJcrSi  not  for  fighting;  and  that  general,  when  urged 
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CHAP,  to  leave  the  harbour,  pofitively  refufed  to  expofe  his 
A  flourifhing  army  to  fuch  apparent  hazard;  while  the 
'5*1*     £ngli(h  not  only  were  able  to  keep  the  Tea,  but  Teemed 
cren  to  triumph  over  their  enemy*   The  Spanifh  admiral 
found,  in  many  rencounters,  tbat»  while  he  loft  ib  coti* 
iiderable  a  part  of  his  own  navy,  he  had  deftroyed  onl^ 
one  fmal!  veflel  of  the  Englifli ;  and  he  fbrefaw,  'that 
by  continuing  fo  unequal  a  combat,  he  muft  draw  ine- 
vitable deftru(5\ion  on  all  the  remainder.    He  prepared 
therefore  to  return  homewards  ;   but  as  the  wind  was 
contrary  to  his  pafl'ige  through  the  channel,  he  refolved 
to  fail  northwards,  and  making  the  tour  of  the  ifland, 
reach  the  Spanifli  harbours  by  the  ocean*   The  Englsih 
fleet  followed  him  during  fome  time  i  and  had  not  their 
ammunition  fiillen  fliort,  by  the  negligence  of  the  oiloea 
*        in  fupplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the  whole  Ar- 
mada to  furrendcr  at  difcrction.    The  duke  of  Medina 
had  once  taken  that  rcfolution ;  but  was  diverted  from 
it  by  the  advice  of  his  confeflbr.    This  conclufion  of 
the  cntcrprize  would  have  been  more  glorious  to  the 
Knglifh  }  but  the  event  proved  almoin  equally  fatal  to  the 

Defote^.  Spaniards,  A  violent  temped  overtook  the  Armada  after  it 
paired  the  Orkneys :  The  ihips  had  already  loft  their  an- 
chors, and  were  obliged  to  keep  to  fea :  The  ntariners, 
unaccuftomed  to  fuch  hard(hips,  and  not  able  to  govera 
fuch  unwieldy  vcflels,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  florm,  and 
allowed  their  fhips  to  drive  cither  on  the  weftcrn  iiles  of 
Scotland,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  where  they  were 
miferably  wrecked*  Not  a  half  of  the  navy  returned  to 
Spain  i  and  the  leamen,  as  well  as  foldiers,  who  remain- 
ed, were  ib  overcome  with  hardihips  and  fatigue,  and  lb 
difpirited  by  their  difcomfitufta  ^cd  all  Spain 

with  accounts  of  the  defperate  valour"  of  the  Englifli^ 
and  of  the  tempeftuous  violence  of  that  ocean  which 
furrounds  theo^ 
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Such  was  the  miferable  and  diflionourable  conclufion  ^  5»ft 
of  an  enterprize  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  i_  j  1  _r 
^Tars,  which  had  exhaufted  the  revenue  and  force  of 
Spain,  and  which  had  long  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety 
or  expedation.  Philip,  who  was  a  Have  to  his  ambidoo^ 
But  had  an  entire  command  over  his  countenance,  no 
fooner  heard  of  the  mortifying  event  which  blafted  all 
his  hopes,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  rendering  thanks 
for  that  gracious  difpcnfation  of  Providence,  expreOcd  his 
joy,  that  the  calamity  was  not  greater.  The  Spanifh 
priefts,  who  had  fo  often  bleft  this  holy  crufade,  and  fore- 
told its  infallible  fuccefs,  were  ibmewhat  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  the  vidory  gained  over  the  catholic  monarch 
hy^  excommunicated  heretics  and  an  execrable  ufurper: 
But  they  at  laft  difcoveted,  that  all  the  calamities  of  the 
Spaniards  had  proceeded '  from  their  allowing  the  infidel 
Moors  to  live  among  them 

Soon  after  the  defeat  and  difperfion  of  the  Spanifli  Ar- 
mada,  the  quei.i  fummoned  a  new  parliament ;  and  receiv* 
cd  from  them  a  fupply  of  two  fubfidies  and  fovi  fifteenths, 
payable  in  four  years.  This  is  the  firft  tnflance  that  (nb- 
fidies  were  doubled  in  one  fupply;  and  fo  unufual  a 
conceiCon  was  probably  obtained  from  the  joy  of  the  pre- 
fent  fuccefs,  and  from  the  general  fenfe  of  the  queen's 
necefTities.  Some  members  objefled  to  this  heavy  charge, 
on  account  of  the  great  burthen  of  loans  which  had 
lately  been  impol'ed  upon  the  nation  ^ 

Elizabeth  forefaw.  that  this  houfe  of  commons,  like  ^ 
all  the  foregoing,  would  be  governed  by  the  puritans } 
and  therefore,  to  obviate  their  enterprises,  fhe  renewed; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fellion,  her  ufual  injun£lion,  that 
(he  parliament  ihould  not,  ou  any  account,  pfefume  to 

e  See  note  [CC]  at  the  end  of  the  Toluipe.  '  See  note  [DDj  at 
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C  jH^A  P.  treat  of  matters  ccclefiaflical.     Notwitfa&uiding  4hit 
1^  -i^A^  ftfid  inhibition*  the  zeal  of  ooe  Danport  moved  him  40 
.15*9*    preient  a  bill  to  the  commoot  for  lemedying  fpiritinl 
grievances,  and  for  leftraini^g  the  tyranny  of  ^  ecdefi- 
afticat  comroiflion,  which  were  certainly  great :  But  when 
.  Mr.  Secretary  Wolry  reminded  the  houfc  of  her  majefty's 
commands,  no  one  durft  fccond  the  motion ;  the  bill  was 
not  fo  much  as  read ;  and  the  fpcaker  returned  it  to  Dam- 
port,  without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  it?.    Some  mem- 
bers of  the  houie,  notwithftanding  the  general  (Ubmif- 
-    fion,  were  even  comoitted  to  cuftody  on  acooiint  of  this 
attempt  ^ 

The  imperious  condud  of  Elizabedi  appeared  iltll 
more  clearly  in  another  parliamentary  tranfadion.  The 

right  of  purveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by 
which  the  officers  of  the  crown  couKl  at  picafure  take 
pr<>vil':jn«i  for  the  houfchold  from  all  the  neighbouring 
couniics  and  could  make  ufe  of  the  carts  and  carriages 
of  the  farmers ;  and  the  price  of  thefe  commodities  .and 
fervicet  was  fixed  and  ftated.  The  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney was  often  diftant  and  uncertain ;  and  the  fates,  being 
fixed  before  the  dtfcovery  of  the  Weft*Indiei»  were 
much  inferior  to  the  prefenC  marlcet  price ;  fo  that  piir* 
veyance,  befides  the  flavery  of  it,  was  always  regard- 
cd  as  a  great  burthen,  and  being  arbitrary  and  cafual, 
w.:s  liable  to  great  abufes.  We  may  fairly  prefume,  that 
the  hungry  c«>uriitrs  of  Elizabeth,  fupported  by  her 
unlimited  power,  would  be  fure  to  render  this  preroga- 
tive very  oppre/Tive  to  the  people  |  and  the  commons  had, 
laft  feffion,  foand  it  neceflary  to  paft  a  bill  fat  rq;u- 
lating  thefe  exadions:  But  the  bill  was  loft  In  the  houie 
of  peers'.  The  continuance  of  the  abofea  begat  a  new 
attempt  for  ledieft;  and  the  fame  bill  was  now  revived, 
and  again. fent  up  to  the  houfc  of  peers,  together  with  a 

C  D'Ewes,     ^S;,  h  Strrpt's  Life  of  Whilgift,  f •  ft^  VmI, 
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bill  for  fome  new  x^gwl^tions  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  c 
Soon  nket  the  oommons  received  a  meflage  from  die 
upper  hottfe,  defiring  theoi  to  appoint  a  committee  for  a 
conference.  At  tiiis  conference,  the  peers  informed 
them,  that  the  queen,  by  a  meflage,  delivered  by  lord 
Burleigh,  had  exprefTcd  her  difpleafure,  that  the  com- 
mons fliould  prefume  to  touch  on  her  prerogative.  If  there 
ime  any  abufes,  (he  faid,  either  in  impofi^g  purveyance^ 
0r  in  the  pradlce  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  her  majefty 
was  both  j^ble  and  willing  to  provide  due  reformation; 
imit  imU  no^  permit  tb^  parliatne^t  to  intermeddle  in 
tbefe  mailers^.  The  commons,  alsMmd  at  this  intelli- 
gence, appointed  ^pther  committee  to  attend  the  queen, 
and  endeavour  to  fatisfy  her  of  their  humble  and  dutiful 
intentions.  Elizabeth  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  the 
committee :  She  exprcfled  her  great  incftimable  loving  care 
towards  her  loving  rubje(Sls  ^  which,  ihe  faid,  was  greater 
than  of  her  own  fclf,  or  even  than  any  of  them  could 
have  of  tliemfelyes.  She  told  them,  that  ihe  had  already 
given  orders  for  an  enquiry  into  the  abufes  attending  pur-* 
freyance,  but  the  dangers  of  the  Spaniib  invafion  bad 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  defign ;  that  file  had  as 
much  fkill,  will,  and  power  to  rule  her  houfefaold  as 
any  fubjeds  whatfoever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed  as 
little  the  affiftance  of  her  neighbours ;  that  the  exche- 
quer was  her  chamber,  confequently  moire  near  to  her 
than  even  her  houfeliold,  and  therefore  the  lefs  proper  for 
^hen  to  intermeddle  with ;  and  that  ihe  vrould  of  her- 
felf,  with  advice  of  her  council  and  the  judges,  sedrefe 
every  grievance  in  thefe  matters,  but  would  not  permit 
the  commons,  by  laws  moyed  without  her  privity,  to 
bereave  her  of  the  honour  attending  thefe  regulations  ^ 
The  iflue  of  this  matter  vi^as  the  fame  that  attended  all 
contefts  between  Elizabeth  and  her  parliaments  ^*  She 

^  D*Ewet,  p,  440.  I  IU8«  p.  444. 
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c  K  A  P.  fccms  even  to  have  been  more  imperioos,  in  thisparticulary 
f  ^^^^  prcdeccflbrs ;  at  leaft,  her  more  remote  ones : 
1319.  For  they  often  pern. ittcd  the  abufcs  of  purveyance "  to  be 
rcdfclied  by  law''.  Kdward  III.  a  very  arbitrary  prince, 
allowed  ten  feveral  ftatutcs  to  be  enabled  for  that  purpofe. 
In  fo  great  awe  did  the  commons  (land  of  every  cour* 
tier,  as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durft  ufe  no  free- 
dom of  fpeech,  which,  they  thought^  would  give  the 
leail  offence  to  any  of  them.  Sir  Edward  Hobby  (hewed 
in  the  houfe  his  extreme  grief,  that,  by  fome  great  per- 
lo;..  .,c,  not  a  member  of  the  houfe,  he  had  been  (harply 
rebuked  for  fpccchc?  delivered  in  parliament:  He  craved 
tlie  favour  of  the  houfe,  and  dcfircd  that  fome  of  the 
members  might  inform  that  great  perfonagc  of  his  true 
meaning  and  intention  in  thefe  fpeeches^.  The  com- 
mons, to  obviate  thefe  inconveniences,  palVed  a  vote^ 
that  no  one  ihould  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe  v. 

The  difcomfiture  of  the  Armada  had  begotten  in  the 
nation  a  kind  of  enthufiaftic  paffion  for  enterprizes  agaioft 
Spain ;  and  nothing  (eemed  now  impoffible  to  be  atchfev 
ed  by  the  valour  and  fortune  of^  the  Englifh.    Don  An- 
tonio, prior  of  Crato,  a  natural  fon  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal,  truiling  to  the  averfion  of  his  countrymca 
againft  the  Caililians,  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the 
crown;  and  flying  fird  to  France,  thence  to  England, 
had  been  encouraged  both  by  Henry  and  Elizabeth  in  his 
Cipciiitioii  pretentions.   A  defign       formed  by  the  people^-  not 
•t^a.nft  p«r*      court,  of  England,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  Don 
•    Antonio:  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  were 
the  leaders  in  this  romantic  enterprizc:  Near  twenty 

a  Ses  note  [,£  E  J  at  the  end  of  Cht  folame.        •  See  the  fittaiei  under 
Ifcb  head  of  pttrfejreaee.  P  D*E«ve9,  p.  43^  493. 

4  An  a£k  wet  palTcd  chii  feffion,  enfeicing  the  f&rmti  ftatate,  which  in- 

pofcd  twrn'v  poondfl  a  mnnth  on  every  one  abfcnt  f  om  public  vrorfhip:  But 

the  penaltt  was  ieftxi<^ed  to  two-thirds  ol  t^e  iocome  of  the  ffcv^au 
ctp.  S. 
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thoufand  volunteers '  enlifted  tbemfelves  in  the  fervice :  c  h  a  p. 
And  ihips  were  hired,  as  well  as  arms  provided,  at  the  ^ 
charge  of  the  adventurers*  The  queen's  frugality;  kept  1529. 
her  from  contributing  more  than  fixty  thou(and  pounds  ' 
to  the  expence ;  and  fte  only  allowed  fix  of  her  (hips  of 
war  to  attend  the  expedition'.  There  was  more  fpirit 
and  bravery,  than  forefight  or  prudence,  in  the  conduct  , 
of  this  enterprize.  The  fmall  ilock  of  the  adventurers 
did  not  enable  them  to  buy  either  provifions  or  ammuni- 
ttoa  fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking:  They  even  want- 
ed veflels  to  flow  the  numerous  volunteers  who  crowded 
to  them ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  feize  by  force  ibme 
ibips  of  the  Hanfe  Towns,  which  they  met  with  at  fea : 
An  expedient,  which  fet  them  fomewhat  more  at  eafe  in 
point  of  room  for  their  men,  but  remedied  not  the  defi  - 
ciency of  their  provifions*.  Had  they  failed  directly  to 
Portugal,  it  is  believed,  that  the  good-will  of  the  people, 
joined  to  the  defencelcfs  (late  of  tii^  country,  might  have 
enfured  them  of  fuccefs:  But  hearing,  that  great  prepa- 
rations  were  making  at.  the.  Groine  for  the  invafion  of 
England,  they  .were  induced  to  go  thither,  and  deftroy 
this  new  armament  of  Spain.  They  broke  into  the  har- 
bour, burned  fome  fhips  of  war,  particularly  one  com- 
manded by  Recalde,  vice-admiral  of  Spain ;  they  defeated 
an  army  of  four  or  five  thoufand  men,  which  was  a(^ 
fcmblcd  to  oppofe  them ;  they  afTaulted  the  Groine,  and 
took  the  lower  town,  which  they  pillaged  ;  and  they 
would  have  taken  the  higher,  though  well  fortified,  had 
they  not  found  their  ammunition  and  provifions  begin- 
ning to  fail  them«^  The  young  earl  of  EfTex,  a  noble- 
man of  promifing  hopes,  who»  fired  with  the  thlrft  of 

r  Circh*i  Menoirtof  que«n  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  6i.  Moofon,  p.  267. 
Ujif  that  there  were  only  fouiteen  thoufind  foldicrs  and  four  thoufand  fea» 
nen  in  the  vihole  on  thii  expedition:  But  the  account  contained  ia  Dr* 
Birch,  is  given  by  oae  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  adfcflturen* 

«  Moflfo/i,  pt  267,  ,      1  Jbid,  p.  ijgt 
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CHAP,  military  honour,  bad  iecmlf,  unknown  to       queen^  | 
ftolen  fh>m  England,  here  joined  the  adventurer^  $  andP 
1589*    it  was  then  agreed  hj  commdn  Content  to  make  (kil  for  | 
Portugal,  the  main  objedl  of  their  entcrprize. 

The  Kni^lifh  landed  at  Paniche,  a  fea-port  town, 
twelve  leagues  from  Lifbon  j  and  Norris  led  the  army  td 
that  capita],  while  Drake  undertook  to  fail  up  the  river^ 
and  attack  the  city  fntk  united  forces.  By  this  time  thtf 
court  of  Spain  hid  gotten  leiTure  to  prepare  againft  the 
invafion.  Forces  were  thrown  into  Lifbon :  ThtfFortim 
guefe  were  difarmed :  All  fu(peded  perfons  wSit  taken 
into  cuflody :  And  thus,  though  the  inhabitants  bore 
great  affection  to  Don  Antonio,  none  of  them  durft  de- 
clare in  favour  of  the  invaders.  The  Englifh  army, 
however,  made  thcmfclves  maftcrs  of  the  fuburbs,  which 
abounded  with  riches  of  all  kinds ;  but  as  they  d^fired 
to  conciliate  the  aflficdions  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  were 
more  intent  on  honour  than  profit,  diey  obferved  a  dftrids 
difeipUof 9  and  ablbined  from  all  plundief.  M^while, 
they  found  their  ammunition  and  provifions  much  ex^ 
baufted ;  they  had  not  a  fuigle  cannon  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  walls ;  the  admlnd  had  not  been  able  to  pafs  fome 
forireflcs,  which  guarded  the  river;  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  an  iiifurrcclion  in  their  favour;  ficknefs, 
txom  fatigue,  hunger,  and  intemperance  in  wine  and " 
fruits,  had  fcized  the  army  :  So  that  it  was  found  ne« 
cailary  to  make  all  poifible  haft*  to  reimbark.  They 
were  not  purfued  by  the  enemy  ^  and  finding^  at  the 
month  of  die  river,  fixty  Ihipe  laden  with  nav^  ftores, 
they  ieiaed  them  as  lawful  pnae$  diough  they  belonged 
to  the  Hanfe  Towns,  a  neutral  power.  Ihey  iaitod 
thence  to  Vigo,  which  they  took  and  burned  j  and  hav-  ' 
ing  ravaged  the  country  around,  they  fet  fail  and  arrived 
in  England.  Above  half  of  thefc  gallant  adventurers 
pcriihed  by  ficknefs,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  fword's  | 
*  Buck*!  McomIc^  fttif  ii  !•  Si. 

•Ad  I 
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and  England  reaped  more  honour  than  profit  frcm  this  chap, 
extraordinary  enterprize.  It  is  computcdy  that  eleven  ^ -^"'^^ 
fiiindred  geiitl^en  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  that  1589. 

only  three  hundred  and  fifty  furvived  thofe  multiplied 
difafters 

Wh£n  thefe  ihips  were  on  their  voyage  homewards, 
Uiey  met  with  the  carl  of  Cumherland,  who  was  out* 
ward  betmd,  with  a  fleet  of  feven  lail^  all  e^ipped  a$ 
hb  owii-chargt9  except  one  ibip  of  war»  which  the  queen 
had  lent  him.  That  nohliBman  fuppUed  Sir  Francis 
Drake  with  (bme  provifions ;  a  generofity  which  faved 
the  lives  of  many  of  Drake's  men,  but  for  which  the 
others  afterwards  fuffercd  feverely,  Cumberland  failed 
towards  the  Terccras,  and  toolc  feveral  prizes  from  the 
enemy;  but  the  richeft,  valued  at  a  hundred  thpufand 
pounds,  perifhed  in  her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near 
St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwai.  Many  of  thefe  ad- 
fBQturers  were  killed  in  a  rafli  attempt  at  the  Terceras  3 
A  great  mortality  leized  the  reft :  And  it  wae  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  few  haods^  which  remained,  were  i^k  to 
fteer  the  fhips  back  into  harbour  ^. 

Though  the  fignal  advantages,  gained  over  the  Spa-  Affainof 
niards,  and  the  fpirit  thence  infufed  into  the  Englilh, 
gave  Elizabeth  great  fecurity  during  the  reft  of  her  reign, 
file  could  not  forbear  keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  Scot- 
land, whofe  fituatton  rendered  its  revolutions  4ways  of 
importance  to  her.  It  might  have  been  expeded,  that 
this  high-fpirited  princefs,  who  knew  fo  well  to  brave 
danger,  would  not  have  retained  that  malignant  jealoufy 
towards  her  heir,  with  which,  during  the  life-time  of 
Mary,  ftie  had  been  fo  much  agitated.  James  had  in- 
deed fucceeded  to  all  the  claims  of  his  mother ;  but  he 
had  not  fucceeded  to  the  favour  of  the  catholics*  which 


s  BM^i  Mcaoirr,  irM.l  p.  6t«  7  MoafMi^  p. 
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CHAP,  could  alone  render  thefe  claims  dangerous*:  And  as  thtf 

,       qijccn  was  now  well  advanced  in  years,  and  enjoyed  an 
isH*     uncontroulcd  authority  over  her  fubjedls,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  king  of  Scots,  who  was  of  an  indolent 
itnambitious  temper,  would  ever  give  her  any  diflurb- 
ance  in  her  pofTeflion  of  the  throne.   Yet  all  thcfe  ciir- 
cumftances  could  not  remove  her  timorous  fufpicions : 
And  fo  far  from  fatisfying  the  nation  by  a  iettlement  of 
the  fucceffion,  or  a  dcchration  of  James's  title,  (he  was 
as  anxious  to  prevent  every  incident  which  might  any- 
wife  raifc  his  credit,  or  procure  him  the  regard  of  the 
Englifh,  as  if  he  had  been  her  immediate  rival  and  com- 
petitor.   Mofl  of  his  miniftcrs  and  favourites  were  her 
pcnAoners ;  and  as  fhc  was  defirous  to  hinder  him  from 
marrying  and  having  children,  fhe  obliged  them  to  throw 
obllacles  in  the  way  of  every  alliance,  even  the  moft 
itafonable,  which  could  be  offered  him;  and  during  . 
fome  years,  (he  fucceeded  in  ihis  malignant  policy  He 
had  fixed  on  the  elder  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who,  being  a  remote  prince  and  not  powerful,  could 
'give  her  no  umbrage;  yet  4id  (he  fo  artfully  crofs  this 
negociation,   that  the  Danifli  monarch,  impatient  of 
delay,  married  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick. 
James  then  renewed  his  fuit  to  the  younger  princefsj 
and  ft  ill  found  obflaclcs  from  the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth^ 
who,  merely  with  a  view  of  interpoftng  delay,  propofed 
to  him  the  fifler  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  princcfs  much 
older  than  himfelf,  and  entirely  defHtute  of  fortune. 
The  young  king,  befides  the  defire  of  fecuring  himfcJf, 
by  the  profpecSl  of  ifTuc,  from  thofe  traitcrous  attempts, 
too  frccjucnt  nmong  his  fubjc»f\s,  had  been  fo  watched 
by  the  rigid  auftcrity  of  the  ecclcfuftics,  that  he  had 
another  inducement  to  marry,  which  is  not  fo  ufual  with 
monarchs.   His  impatience  diexdbrc  broke  through  all 

s  yfUvnwd,  ?o!«i«  (.41.  •  Mdfili  ^  177, 
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tht  politics  of  Elizabeth :  The  articles  of  marriage  were 
fettled  :  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  proxy :  And 
the  princeft  embarked  for  Scotland ;  but  was  driven  by 

a  ftorm  into  a  port  of  Norway.  This  temped,  and 
fome  others,  which  happened  near  the  fame  time,  were 
univerfally  believed  in  Scotland  and  Denmark  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  combination  of  the  Scottifh  and  Danifli 
witches ;  and  the  djring  confeffion  of  the  criminals  was 
fuppoM  to  put  tht  accuiation  beyond  ail  controvcrfy  **• 
James,  however,  though  a  great  believer  in  forcery,  was 
not  deterred,  by  this  incident,  from  taking  a  voyage  in 
order  to  condu6l  his  bride  home :  He  arrived  in  Norway  ; 
carried  the  queen  thence  to  Copenhagen ;  and  having 
pafled  the  winter  in  that  city,  he  brought  her  next  fpring 
to  Scotland,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the 
people.  The  clergy  alone,. who  never  negleded  an  op- 
portunity of  vexing  their  prince,  made  oppofition  to  the 
queen's  coronation,  on  account  of  the  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing her,  which,  diey  alleg^  was  either  a  Jewiih  or  a 
popifli  rite;  and  therefore  utterly  antichriftian  andun* 
lawful.  But  James  was  as  much  bent  on  the  ceremony, 
as  they  were  averfe  to  it ;  and  after  much  controverfy  and 
many  intrigues,  his  authority,  which  had  not  often  hap* 
pened,  at  laft  prevailed  oyer  their  oppoiition  \ 

*  MeWI,  p.  i8«.  «  SpoUWood,  p.  381, 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

French  affairs  —Murder  of  $be  duke  of  Guife 
Murder  of  Henry  l\h—^Prcgrefs  of  Henry  IV. 

Naval  aitcrprizes  agninjt  Spain  A  par- 

Uamenl  Henry  IV.  embraces  the  catholic  reli^ 

gicn  Scotch  affairs-'^ Naval  enterfrizes—^ 

^parliament  Peace      Vervini^^fbe  earl 

^fEffex, 

CHAP.  /%  F  T  E  R  a  ftate  of  great  anxiety  and  many  difficul- 
^  IX.  ties,  Elizabeth  had  at  length  reached  a  fituation 

where,  though  her  affairs  Aill  required  attentioo9 
found  employment  for  her  adive  fpirit,  flic  was  removed 
from  til  danger  of  any  immtdiate  revoltttton,  and  might 
regard  the  efforts  of  her  enemies  with  ibme  degree  of 
confidence  and  iecurity.  Her  fuccefsful  and  prudent 
adminiftration  had  gained  her,  together  with  the  admira- 
tion of  foreigners,  the  afFedions  of  her  own  fubje(5^s  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the 
catholics,  however  difcontented,  pretended  not  to  dif** 
pute  her  title*  or  adhere  to  any  other  perfon  as  her 
competitor.  James,  curbed  by  his  factious  nobility  ami 
ecclefiafticsy  poffeiTed  at  home  very  little  authority  i  and 
was  folicitous  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth 
and  the  Englifli  nation,  in  hopes  that  time,  aided  by  his 
patient  tranquillity,  would  iecure  him  that  rich  fucceflion 
to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  The  Hollanders,  though 
overmatched  in  their  conteft  with  Spain,  ftill  made  an 
obftinate  relillance  ;  and  fuch  was  their  unconquerable 
antipathy  to  their  old  mailers,  and  fuch  the  prudent  con* 
du^  of  young  Maunce^  their  govefnoff.  that  the  (ubduing 
4  ol 
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of  that  fmall  territory,  if  at  all  poflible,  muft  be  the  work  ^jJJ^j^j^* 
of  years,  and  the  refulc  of  many  and  great,  fucceflcs.  ^     ,  W 
Philip,  who,  in  his  powerful  effort  againd  England,  had  *i9^* 
been  tranfported  by  tcftntmtnt  and  ambition  beyond  his 
tifual  cautious  maxima,  was  now  difabled,  and  ftill  more 
difcouraged,  from  adventuring  again  on  fuch  hazardous 
enterprizes.   The  fituation  alio  of  affairs  in  France  be- 
gan chiefly  to  employ  his  attention  ;  but  notwithflanding 
all  his  artifice,  and  force,  and  expence,  the  events  in  that 
kingdom  proved  every  day  more  contrary  to  his  expe£la- 
tjons,  and  more  favourable  to  the  friends  and  confederates 
of  England. 

The  violence  of  the  league  having  conftrained  Henry  Frenclt 
to  declare  war  againft  the  Hugonots,  thefe  religionifts 
feemed  expoM  to  th^  iitmoft  danger}  and  Elizabeth, 
fenfible  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  her  own  in* 
terefts  and  thofe  of  that  party,  had  fupported  the  king  of 
Navarre  by  her  negociations  in  Germany,  and  by  large 
fums  of  money,  which  fhe  remitted  for  levying  forces  in 
that  country.  This  great  prince,  not  difcouraged  by  the 
fuperiority  of  his  enemies,  took  the  field  j  and  in  the  year 
1587  gained  at  Coutras,  a  complete  vi£tory  over  the 
army  of  the  French  kingi  but  as  his  allies,  the  Germans, 
were  at  the  fame  tiisie  difcomfited  by  the  army  of  the 
league,  under  the  duke  of  Guile,  his  fitoation,  not- 
withflanding his  victory,  feemed  flill  as  defperate  as  ever. 
The  chief  advantage  which  he  reaped  by  this  divcrfity 
of  fuccefs,  arofe  from  the  difTentions  which,  by  that 
means,  took  place  among  his  enemies.  The  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  intoxicated  with  admiration  of  Guife,  and 
flrongTy  prejudiced  againff  their  king,  whofe  intentions 
bad  become  fufpicions  to  them,  took  to  arms,  and  obliged 
Henry  to  fly  for  his  fafety.  That  prince,  diflembling  his 
refentment,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the*  league  ; 
and  bavipg  conftmd  many  high  offices  on  Guife  and  his 
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CHAP,  paitizans,  fummoiicd  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates  it  BloiSy 
i_  on  pretence  of  finding  expedients  to  fiipport  the  in- 

'59^     tended  war  againft  the  Hugonots,   The  various  fcenes 

of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
France,  had  juftly  begotten  a  mutual  diffidence  among 
all  panics  ;  yet  Guifc,  truflin^  more  to  the  timidity  than 
honour  of  the  king,  raihly  put  himielf  into  the  hands  of 
that  monarch,  and  expcc^!ed,  by  the  afcendant  of  his  own 
genius^  to  maice  him  fubmit  to  all  his  exorbitant  preten-' 
MoHer  of  fions.  Henry,  though  of  an  eafy  difpofition,  not  fteady 
cuife"'''''^  to  bis  refolutions,  or  even  to.  his  promifes,  wanted  nei- 
ther courage  nor  capacity ;  and  finding  all  his  fubtilties 
eluded  by  the  vigour  of  Guife,  and  even  his  throne 
expolcd  to  the  nio'i  imminent  danger,  he  embraced  more 
violent  counk-ls  than  were  natural  to  him,  and  ordered 
that  prince  and  his  brother,  Uie  cardinal  of  Guife^  to  be 
ad'afTmated  in  his  palace. 

This  cruel  execution,  which  the  neceffity  of  it  alone 
could  excufe,  had  nearly  proved  fiital  to  the  author,  and 
fcemed  at  firft  to  plunge  him  into  greater  dangers  than 
thofe  which  he  fought  to  avoid,  by  taking  vengeance  on 
his  enemy.  The  partisans  of  the  league  were  inflamed 
with  the  uimuft  rage  againft  him  :  The  populace  every 
where,  particularly  at  Paris,  renounced  allegiance  to 
him :  The  ecdenallics  and  the  preachers  filled  all  places 
with  execrations  againft  his  name :  And  the  moft  power- 
ful cities  and  moft  opulent  provinces  appeared  to  combine 
in  a  refolution,  either  of  renouncing  monarchy,  or  of 
changing  their  monarch.  Henry,  finding  ilender  refourcea 
among  his  catholic  ful>;ecl<,  was  conftratned  to  enter  into 
a  conlcderacy  with  tht:  Ilu  oiir  ts  and  the  king  of  Na- 
varre: 11c  cnlilicd  laroc  hojirs  ot  Swifs  infantry  and 
German  cavalry  :  And  luini;  ftill  fupported  by  his  chief 
nobility,  hi-  adcnibled,  by  all  thefe  means,  an  army  of 
near  forty  thuuuiid  mcii^  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of . 
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Pari8»  ready  to  crulh  the  league,  and  fubdue  all  his  ^.^jJi*** 
enemies*   The  defperate  refolution  of  one  man  diverted  *  j> 

the  courfe  of  thefe  great  events.   Jaques  Clement^  a  Do-  159^ 
minican  friar,  inflamed  by  that  bloody  fpirit  of  bigotry 
which  diftinguifhes  this  century,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
following,  beyond  all  ages  of  the  world,  embraced  the 
refolution  of  lacrificing  his  own  life,  in  order  to  ("ave  the 
church  from  the  perfecutions  of  a  heretical  tyrant ;  and 
being  admitted,  under  fome  pretext,  to  the  iciing's  pre-  ^farJerof 
fence,  he  gave  that  prince  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  Mf'yilw 
immediately  put  to  death  by  the  courtiers,  who  hallily 
revenged  the  murder  of  their  fovereign.  This  memorable 
incident  happened  on  the  firft  of  Aug ufl,  1589.  . 

The  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  Ciown,  aiTumed 
the  governmenr,  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV^.  but  fuc- 
eeeded  to  much  greater  diliiculties  than  thofe  whiiLh  fur- 
rounded  his  predeccilbr.  The  prejudices  entertained 
againft  bis  religion,  made  a  great  part  of  the  iiobility 
immediately  defert  him ;  and  it  was  only  by  his  promilis 
pf  hearkening  to  conferences  and  iriftru£iion,  that  h« 
could  engage  any  of  the  catholics  to  adhere  to  his  un- 
doubted title.  The  lettue,  governed  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  brother  to  (juife,  gathered  new  force  ;  and 
the  king  of  Spain  entertained  views,  cith^*r  o.'  diinicm- 
bcring  the  French  monarchy,  or  of  annc-.^inj:;  the  wii.ile 
to  his  own  dominions.  In  thefe  diftref-^ful  cii  cumftam  t^s, 
Henry  addrefled  himfelf  to  l£li7*abeth,  and  found  her 
well  difpoTed  to  contribute  to  his  alfiftance,  and  to  op- 
fok  the  progrrfs  of  the  catlioltc  league,  and  of  Philip 
her  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemies.  To  prevent  the 
defertion  of  his  Swifs  and  Qermaii  auxiliaries,  (he  made 
him  a  prefent  of  twenty-two  thoufand  pounds  ;  a  greater 
fum  than,  as  he  declared,  he  had  ever  fcen  before  ;  And 
ijic  fenthim  a  reinforcement  of  four  thoufand  men,  under 
}oj:d  WiHoughb^,  an  oi^lcer  of  reputation,  who  Joined 
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c  H  A  p.  the  Ffcjich  at  Dieppe.  Strengthened  by  thefe  fupplics, 
^XI4»,^  Henry  marchecJ  dircclly  to  Paris  j  and  having  taJccn  tb^ 
159^  fuburbs  fwrord  in  band,  he  abandoned  them  to  be  pil- 
laged by  bis  foldicrt.  He  employed  thit  body  of  £ogliA 
in  many  other  enterprizes  ^  and  fiill  found  reaibn 
praife  their  courage  and  fidelity.  The  time  qf  their 
fervice  being  elapfed,  he  difmided  them  with  many  high 
commendations.  Sir  V\  illiam  Drury,  Sir  Thomas  Bafker- 
ville,  and  Sir  John  Boroughs  acquired  reputation  this 
campaign,  and  revived  in  France  the  ancient  fame  of 
Engliih  valour* 

rrrp'tfi  of      Thi  ariny,  which  Henry  next  campaign  led  into  thf 
f  (Mjrdk!^*   field,  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  league  j  but  as  i% 
was  compofed  of  the  chief  mobility  of  France,  he  &ared 
not  to  encounter  his  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Yvr^e, 

and  he  gained  a  complete  vi£^ory  over  them.  This  fuc- 
pcfs  enabled  him  to  blockade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  that 
capital  to  the  laft  extremity  of  famine  ;  When  the  duke 
of  Parma,  in  con  fcquence  of  orders  from  Philip,  marche4 
to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged  Henry  to  ^aife  th<^ 
blockade.  Having  performed  this  important  i^rvioc^  he 
retreated  to  the  Low  Countries  &  and,  by  his  confummate 
ikill  in  the  art  of  war,  perforiih  thefe  long  marches  ii| 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  withoi|t  afording  the  French  mo- 
narch that  opportunity  which  he  fought,  of  giving  him 
battle,  or  fo  much  as  once  putting  his  army  in  diforder. 
The  only  lofs  which  he  fudained  was  in  the  Low 
Countries  |  where  prince  Maurice  to^^k  adyantage  of  his 
abfence,  and  recov^fcd  fome  places  which  the  duke  of 
Parma  had  formerly  conquered  from  the  Statas 

1591.  The  fituation  of  Henry's  affairs,  though  promifing, 
was  not  fo  well  advanced  or  eftablifhed  as  to  make  the 
queen  difcontinue  her  fuccours ;  and  flie  was  ftill  more 
cpnfirniefl  in  the  refoluMon  of  fupporting  him,  by  fome 
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advantages  gained  by  the  king  of  Spain.  The  duke  of  ^  a  p. 
Mercoeur,  governor  of  Britanny,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  ^  .^'^j 
JLorraine^  bad  declared  for  the  league  ;  and  finding  him-  >S9<» 
lelf  bard  prelled  by  Henry*s  forces,  be  had  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  fecurc  himfielf,  to  introduce  fome  Spanifli 
troops  into  the  fea-port  towns  of  that  province.  Eliza- 
beth was  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and  forefuvv,  that  the 
Spaniards,  befides  infefting  the  Englifh  commerce  by 
privateers,  might  employ  thefe  harbours  as  the  feat  of 
their  naval  preparations,  and  might  more  eaiily,  from 
that  vicinity,  than  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  projed  an 
invafion  of  England.  She  condoded,  thenefbre^  a  new 
treaty  with  Henry,  in  which  file  engaged  to  fend  over 
three  thoufand  men,  to  be  employed  in  the  rcdu6i?on  of 
Britanny,  and  ftie  ftipulated  that  her  charges  {hould, 
in  a  twelvemonth,  or  as  foon  as  the  enemy  v^as  exoelled, 
be  refunded  her  ^*  Thefe  forces  were  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Norris,  and  under  him  by  his  brotlier  Henry, 
^«nd  by  Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Roger  Williams  was 
at  the  hea4  of  a  fmall  body  which  garrifoned  Dieppe : 
And  a  fquadron  of  fbips,  under  die  command  of  Sir 
Henry  Pidmer,  lay  upon  the  coaft  of  France,  and  In- 
tercepted all  the  veflels  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  or  the 
leaguers. 

The  operations  of  war  can  very  little  be  regulated  be- 
forehand by  any  treaty  or  agreement ;  and  Henry,  who 
found  it  neceilary  to  lay  afide  the  proje6^  emerprize 
agaanft  Britanny,  perfnaded  the  Engliih  commanders  ta 
join  hi*  army,  wad  to  take  a  (hare  in  the  hoftilities 
which  be  carried  into  Picardy^  Notwithftanding  the  ^ 
difguft  which  Elizabeth  deceived  from  this  difappoint* 
mcMt,  he  laid  before  her  a  plan  for  expelling  the  leaguers 
from  Normandy,  and  perfuaded  her  to  fend  over  a  new 
body  of  four  thoufand  men,  to  a&il  him  in  that  enter- 
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^  X LIU  ^'  ^  appointed  general  of  thefe 

y_  ^  *^  fiorces  I,  a  young,  nobleman,  wlio»  by  many  exterior  ac-' 
i59<«    complifhments,  and  ftill  more  real  merit,  was  daily  ad- 
vancing in  fovour  with  Elisabeth,  and  (eemed  to  occupy 
that  place  in  her  affeftions,  which  Leicefter,  now  de* 
ceafcd,  had  fo  long  enjoyed.    EfTcx,  impatient  for  mili- 
tary fame,  was  extremely  uneafy  to  lie  fome  time  at 
Dieppe  unemployed  ;  and  had  not  the  orders  which  he 
received  from  his  miftrefs  been  fo  pofitive,  he  would 
gladly  have  accepted  of  Henry's  invitation,  and  haxe 
marched  to  join  the  French  army  now  in  Champagne* 
This  plan  of  operations  was  alfo  propofed  to  Elizabeth 
by  the  French  ambaflador ;  but  flie  reje^ed  it  with  great 
difpleafure ;  and  (be  threatened  immediately  to  recal  her 
troops,  if  Henry  ftiould  pcrfeverc  any  longer  in  his  prefent 
pradticc,  of  breaking  all  concert  with  her,  and  attending 
to  nothing  but  his  own  interefls'.    Urged  by  thefe  mo- 
tives, the  French  king,  at  lalt,  led  his  army  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  laid  fiege  to  Roiien,-  which  he  reduced  to 
great  difficulties.    But  the  league,  unable  of  thcmielves 
to  take  the  field  againft  him,  had  again  lecourfe  to  the 
duke  of  Parma,  who  received  orders  to  march  to  their  re- 
lief.   He  executed  this  enterprise  with  hit  ufual  abilities 
and  fuccefs ;  and,  for  the  prefent,  fruftrated  all  the  pro- 
jects of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.    This  princcfs,  who  kept 
ftill  in  view  the  intercfls  of  her  own  kingdom  in  all  her 
foreign  tranfadions,  was  impatient,  under  thefe  dilap*  > 
pointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  negligence  in  the  exe» 
cution  of  treaties,  and  complained,  that  the  Engliih  forces 
were  thruft  foremoft  in  every  hazardous  enterprise  K  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  their  own  ardent  courage,  and 
their  defire  of  diftinguifliing  thcmielves  in  fo  celebrated 
a  theatre  of  war,  wcic  the  caufes  why  they  fo  often  en- 
joyed this  perilous  honour. 

C  Birch**  Ncgociationfi  pw  §•  R7infr»  ti«l«  liv*  p«  1*3*  140^ 
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N0TWITR8TANDINO  the  indifiierent  fuccefs  of  fortner  ^  ^^^^  **• 
enterprises,  the  queen  was  fenfible  how  neceflary  it  was  \_  j-  \j 
to  fupport  Henry  againft  the  league  and  the  Spaniards  ,  >S9>* 
and  flie  formed  a  new  treaty  with  him,  in  which  they 
agreed  never  to  make  peace  with  Philip,  but  by  common 
confent ;  fie  promifed  to  fend  him  a  new  fupply  of  four 
thoufand  men ;  and  h  ftipulated  to  repay  her  charges  in 
a  twelvemonth,,  to  employ  thefe  forces,  joined  to  a  body 
of  French  troops,  in  an  expedition  againft  Britanny,  and 
to  coniign  into  her  hands  a  fea-port  town  of  that  pro- 
vince, for  a  retreat  to  the  Engltfh  K  Henry  knew  the 
impoffibility  of  executing  fome  of  thefe  articles,  and  the 
imprudence  of  fiilfilling  others ;  but  finding  them  rigidly 
infifted  on  by  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  of  her  ruccours, 
and  trulted  that  he  might  eafily,  on  fome  pretence,  be 
able  to  excufe  his  failure  in  executing  his  part  of  the 
treaty.  This  campaign  was  the  leaft  fuccefsfui  of  all 
thoie  which  he  had  yet  carried  on  againfl  the.league.  '  ^ 

DuJLXtf  6  thefe  military  operations  in  France,  Eliza-  Natal  «^ 
beth  employed  ber  naval  power  againft  Philip,  and  en-  ^^J^J^^^ 
deavoured'to  intercept  his  Weft -Indian  treafures,  the  Sp^ta, 
Source  of  that  gieatnefe  which  rendered  him  fo  formidable 
to  all  his  neighbours.    She  fent  a  fquadron  of  feven  fhips, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Thomas  Howard,  for  this 
fervicc  ;  but  the  king  of  Spain,  informed  of  her  purpofc, 
fitted  out  a  great  force,  of  fifty-five  fail,  and  difpatched 
them'  to  efcort  the  Indian  fleet.    They  6ell  in  with  the 
Englifli  fquadron ;  and,  by  the  courageous  obftinacy  of 
Sir  Richaid  Grenville,  the  vice-admiral,  who  refufed  to- 
make  his  ckaft  by  flight,  they  took  one  veflel,  the  firft 
£ngli(h  ihip  of  war  that  had  yet  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  K   The  reft  of  the  iquadron  returned 
fafely  into  England ;  fruftrated  of  their  expectations,  but 
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C  ^^j^j  pleafing  themfelves.  with  the  idea  that  theur  attempt  bad 
^  |'^«  not  been  r.lto'^cther  fruitleCs  in  hurting  the  enemy.  Tilt 
9ifh  Indian  fleet  had  been  fo  long  detained  m  tbe  HavaiUMy 
from  the  fear  of  the  Engliiji,  that  they  wm  obltgedi  at 
laft  to  fet  fail  in  an  improper  feafon,  and  mft  of  tbem 
pexHhtd  by  fliipwreck,  ere  tliey  reached  the  Spaniih  har« 
bours The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  like  unfucceff. 
ful  cnt' T{  rizc  uf^ainli  the  Spanifh  trade.  .  He  carried  out 
OJic  Ihip  of  the  queen's,  and  fcven  others  equipped  at 
his  own  expcnce ;  but  the  prizes  which  he  made  did  not 
compenfate  the  charges 

The  fpirit  of  there  expenflve  and  hazardous  adrenturet 
was  very  prevalent  in  England.  Sir  Walter  RaJeigfa* 
who  had  enjoyed  great  fovour  with  the  queen^  finding  his 
iiitered  to  decline,  determined  to  recover  her  good  graces 
by  ibme  important  undertaking  $  and  as  his  veputation 
'  was  hi^h  among  his  countrymen,  he  pcrfuaded  great 
I. limbers  to  en  TaL%'  with  l:im  as  volunteers,  in  an  attempt 
];9t.  on  the  Weil  Indies*  The  fleet  was  detained  £6  long  in 
the  Channel  by  contrary  winds,  that  the  feafon  was  loil : 
Raleigh  was  recalled  by  the  queen :  Sir  Martin  FrohiAer 
fucceeded  to  the  command,  and  made  a  privateering 
voyage  agatnft  the  Spaniards.  He  took  one  rieli  Carrack 
near  the  Ifland  of  1  lores,  and  dedroyed  another*.  About 
the  fame  time,  Thomas  White,  a  Londoner,  took  two 
.  Spanifli  fliips,  which,  bcfu'es  fourteen  hundred  chcfts  of 
quickfilver,  contained  ;ibove  two  millions  of  bulls  for 
indulgences  ;  a  commodity  ufclefs  to  the  Englifh,  but 
which  had  coft  the  king  of  Spain  three  hundred  thoufand 
florins,  and  would  have  been  fold  by  him  in  the  ladiet 
for  five  millions. 

This  war  did  great  damnsje  to  Spain ;  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  conlldcrable  expcnce  to  England  j  and  Eli- 
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cabeth's  mlnifters  computed,  that  fince  the  commence-  chap. 
ment  of  it>  (he  had  jfpen^  in  Flaq^ers  and  France,  and  ^' 
on  her  naval  expeditions^  above  one  nullion  two  hundred  159^ 
thoufand  pounds  «  charge  which«  notwithftanding  her 
extreme  frugality,  was  too  burthenibme  for  her  nairow 
revenues  to  fupport.  She  fummoned  therefore  a  parlia- 
ment,  in  order  to  obtain  fupply  :  But  (he  either  tho u^lit 
her  authority  fo  eflabhihed,  that  ihe  needed  to  make  them  mem* 
no  coiice^oas  in  return,  or  (he  rated  her  power  and  pre- 
rogative above  money :  For  there  never  was  any  parlia- 
ment whom  (he  treated  in  a  more  haughty  manner^ 
whom  ihe  made  OKMre  6pfible  of  their  own  weaknefs,  or 
whofe  privileges  ihe  more  openly  violated.  When  the 
(peaker.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  made  the  three  ufual  rcqiiefts, 
pf  freedom  from  arrefts,  of  accefs  to  her  perfon,  and  of 
liberty  of  fpeech,  flie  replied  to  him,  by  the  mouth  of 
Puckering,  iord  keeper,  that  liberty  of  Ipeech  was  granted 
to  the  commonSt  but  they  muft  know  what  liberty  they 
wcie entitled  to;  not  a  liberty  for  every  one  to  fpeaJc 
what  he  liAeth*  or  what  cometh  in  his  brain  to  utter } 
their  privilege  extended  no  fiirther  than  a  liberty  of  Ayt 
or  No:  That  (he  enjoined  the  fpeakcr,  if  he  perceived 
any  idle  heads  fo  negligent  of  their  own  fafety,  as  to  af* 
tempt  reforming  the  church,  or  innovating  in  the  com- 
monwealth, that  he  fhould  refufe  the  bills  exhibited  for 
|hat  purpoTe,  till  they  were  examined  by  fuch  as  were 
litter  to  cpnfider  of  thde  things,  and  could  better  judge 
of  them :  That  (he  would  not  impeach  the  fieedom  of 
their  perfons ;  but  they  mufl:  beware,  left,  under  colour 
of  this  privilege,  they  imagined  that  any  negle^  of  their 
duty  could  be  covered  or  protc^ed  :  And  that  fte  would 
not  refufe  them  accefs  to  her  perfon,  provided  it  were 
vpoDL  urgent  and  weighty  caufes,  and  at  tjmes  ooi|^ 

•  Sttjff,  v«l.  iiS« 
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^'  venient,  and  when  fhc  might  have  leifure  from  other 
I  important  affairs  of  the  realm  K 

NoTWiTHSTANDiKO  the  menacing  and  contemptuous 
air  of  this  fpeech,  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  Peter 

Weiitworth,  not  difcouraged  by  his  former  ill  fucccf?^ 
ventured  to  tranr^Tcfs  the  imnenal  ordiTS  of  Elizabeth. 
He  prefeiucd  to  the  lord  keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he 
defircd  the  upper  houfe  to  join  with  the  lower  in  a  fup- 
plication  to  her  majefty  for  entailing  the  fucccHion  of 
the  crown  ;  and  he  declared  that  he  had  a  bill  readjr 
prepared  for  that  purpofe.   This  method  of  proceeding 
was  fufficiendy  refpeAfttI  and  cautious;  but  the  fobjed 
was  always  extremely  dif»greeable  to  the  queen,  and 
what  fhe  had  exprefsly  prohibited  any  one  from  meddling 
with  :  She  fcnt  Went  worth  immediately  to  the  Tower  j 
committed  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  fecondcd  him^ 
to  the  Fleet  prilon,  together  with  Stevens  and  Welfh, 
two  members,  to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  communicated 
his  intention      About  a  fortnight  after,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  houfe,  to  petition  the  queen  for  the  releaie 
•f  tfaflfc  members  i  but  it  was  anfweied  by  all  the  privy- 
coimiiBUQrs  there  prdent,  that  her  majefty  had  committed 
Chem  Ibr  cades  bcft  known  to  herieify  tnd  that  to  preis 
her  on  that  head  would  only  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  they  meant  to  ferve  :  She  would  re- 
Jeafe  them  wherever  ihe  thought  proper,  and  would  bo 
better  pleafed  to  do  it  of  her  own  proper  motion,  than 
from  their  fuggelUon  %    Tbc  iuHifiB  willingly  acquiefce4 
i^  this  tfsXofkishgf 

So  trbitrary  an  aA«  at  the  commencemeat  of  the  ier<» 
fion»  might  ij^Urcpreft  all  fiuther  attempts  for  freedom: 
But  the  leligiotts  leal  of  the  puritttis  wis  not  fo  eafily 
vsftiained  i  and  it  infpired  a  courage  which  i^o  human 

P  D*S«w»,  f,  4So«  469,  Tawnfeal,  p.  jy.         «  D*Etrat»  p.  470* 
Tfiraftii4»  p.  $4.  v  P'Bffct,  p.  497. 
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modve  was  able  to  furmotrnt.  Morrice,  chancellor  of  ^  ^^^^  ^• 
the  dutchy,  and  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  made  a  ^       *  i- 

motion  for  redrcffing  the  abufcs  in  the  biftiops'  courts,  ^S9l* 
but,  above  all,  in  the  high  con.inilTion  ;  where  fubfcrip- 
tions,  he  faicJ,  were  exacted  to  articles  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  prelates  ;  where  oaths  were  impofecl,  obliging  peribns 
to  anfwer  to  all  queftions,  without  diftin^ion>  even  though- 
they  diould  tend  to  their  own  condemnation ;  and  where 
every  one«  who  refufcd  entire  fat'isfadion  to  the  commif- 
fioners,  was  imprifon«d,  without  relief  or  remedy 
This  motion  was  feconded  by  Tome  members ;  but  the 
minifters  and  privy-counfenors  oppofed  it,  and  foretold 
the  confcquences  which  enfued.  The  qiia-n  icm  for  the 
ipeaker ;  and,  after  requiring  him  to  deliver  to  her  Mor- 
rict's  bill,  (he  told  him,  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  call 
parliaments,  in  her  power  to  diflbive  them,  in  her  power 
to  give  aflent  or  diflent  to  any  determination  which  they 
Ihould  form :  That  her  purpoie  in  fummoning  this  par- 
liament was  twofold,  to  have  laws  enaded  for  the  farther 
enforcement  of  uniformity  in  religion,  and  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation  againft  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Spain  :  That  thefe  two  points  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the 
object  of  their  deliberations  :  She  had  enjoined  them  al- 
ready, by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper,  to  meddle  nci« 
ther  with  matters  of  ftate  nor  of  religion  j  and  ihe  won- 
dered how  any  one  could  be  To  afTuming,  as  to  attempt  a 
fubje&  16  exprefsly  contrary  to  her  prohibition:  That  • 
Ihe  was  highly  offended  with  this  piefumpcion  1  and  took 
the  prefent  opportunity  to  reiterate  the  comnuuids  given, 
by  the  keeper,  and  to  require  that  no  bill,  regarding 
either  ftate  aflfairs,  or  reformation  in  caufes  ecdeiiaftica), 
be  exhibited  in  the  houfe  :  And  rhat,  in  particular,  flic 
charged  the  fpeaker  upon  his  allegiance,  if  any  fuch  bills 
were  offered,  abfolutely  to  rcfufe  them  a  reading,  and 
not  Co  much  as  permit  them  to  be  debated  by  the  mem-. 

bers. 
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CHAP,  bm  *,  Thitf  command  from  the  queen  was  fabmittcd 
.  to  without  farther  queftion.    Morrice  was  feized  in  the 

1593.  houfc  itfcif  by  a  ferjeant  nt  arms,  difchargcd  from  his 
ofl'ice  of  chancellor  of  the  dutchy,  incapacitated  from  any 
prat^ice  in  his  profeflion  as  a  common  lawyer,  and  kegt 
fome  years  piifoner  in  Tilbury  caitie 

The  queen  having  thus  exprefsly  pointed  oat  both 
what  the  houfe  ihould  and  ihould  not  do^  the  common* 
were  as  obfequious  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of  her  in- 
junctions.  They  palled  a  law  againft  recufants;  fuch  a 
law  as  was  fuited  to  the  fevere  charader  of  Elizabeth,  and 
to  the  perfccuting  fpirit  of  the  age.    It  was  intitled,  An 
to  retCiin  her  nuijejly*s luhjfSls  in  tht-ir  due  obedience  ;  and  was 
meant,  as  the  preamble  declares,  to  obviate  fuch  incon- 
veniences and  perils  as  m\g\\t  grow  from  the  wicked  prac- 
tices of  fcditious  fedaries  and  difloyal  perfons :  For  theie 
two  fpecies  of  criminals  were  always,  at  that  time,  con- 
founded together,  as  equally  dangerous  to  die  peace  of  fo- 
ciety.   It  was  ena^,  that  any  perfon,  above  fixteen 
years  of  age,  who  obftinately  refufed,  during  the  Ipace  of 
a  month,  to  attend  public  worihip,  fhoald  be  committed 
to  prifon ;  that  if,  after  being  condemned  for  this  of- 
fence, he  j>errin:  three  mont'^.s  in  his  refufal,  he  muft  ab- 
.  .  jure  the  rc.il m  ;  and  that  if  he  either  refufe  this  condi- 
tion, or  return  after  br.nilLmcnt,  he  ftiould  fuffer  capi- 
tally as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy      This  law 
bore  equally  hard  upon  the  puritans  and  upon  the  oath<^ 
Jict  I  and,  had  it  not  been  impofed  by  the  queen's  autho- 
rity, was  certainly,  in  that  refped,  much  contrary  to  the 
private  iSmtiments  and  inclinations  of  the  majority  in-  the 
hovfe  of  commons.   Very  litde  oppofition,  however,  ap- 
pears there  to  have  been  openly  made  to  it  ^. 

Ths 

'  t  D*£wrv,  p.  .^74..  478.   Townfeod,  p.  68.  •  HejiUn'a  Hiflorf 

of  the  Prelb)fterijns,  p.  320.  *  35  Clic.  c.  I. 

T  After  cnadmg  this  ftatotr,  the  clergy,  in  order  to  remove  the  odiam 

limai  tktoUclTM^  oftca  took  cut  tliit  iscateis  Aooli  bo  ttM  tbodvU 
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Tbs  expences  of  the  war  with  Spain  haviiig  reduced  chap. 
die  qifeerk  to  great  difficuhies,  the  grant  of  fubfidies  fecms 
to  hare  been  the  moft  important  bufinefs  of  this  parlia-  1595. 
ment ;  and  it  was  a  fignal  proof  of  the  high  fpirit  of 
Elizabeth,  that,  while  confcious  of  a  prefent  dependence 
on  the  commons,  (he  opened  the  feifion  with  the  moft 
liaughty  treatment  of  them,  and  covered  her  weaknefs 
under  fuch  a  lofty  appearance  of  fiiperlority.  The  com^ 
inont  readily  voted  two  fubfidies  and  four  fifteenths ;  but 
dkis  fum  not  appearing  fufiicient  to  the  court,  an  untifual 
expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  induce  them  to  make  an  en- 
largechent  in  their  conceflions.  The  peers  informed  the 
Commons  in  a  conference,  that  they  could  not  s^ive  their 
aflent  to  the  fupply  voted,  thinking  it  too  fmall  for  the 
queen's  occafions :  They  therefore  propofed  a  grant  of 
diree  fubfidies  and  Bx  fifteenths ;  and  defired  a  farther 
conference,  in  order  to  perfuade  the  commons  to  agree 
to  ttdt  meafiae.  The  coifiAons,  who  had  acquired  the 
privilege  of  b^innbg  bilts  of  fubfidy,  took  offence  at 
this  procedure  of  the  lords,  and  at  firft  abfolutely  reje6led 
the  propofal :  But  being  alVaid,  on  reflexion,  that  they 
had,  by  this  refufal,  given  offence  to  their  fuperiors, 
they  both  agreed  to  the  conference,  and  afterwards  voted 
the  additional  fubfidy 

The  queen,  notwithftanding  this  unufual  conccffioii 
of  the  commons,  ended  the  feffion  with  a  fpeecb,  contain* 
ing  fome  reprimands  to  them,  and  full  of  Che  &me  high 
luetenfions  which  Ihe  had  afliimed  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament.  She  took  notice,  by  the  mouth  of  the  keeper, 
that  certain  members  fpent  more  time  than  was  neceflary, 
by  indulging  themfelves  in  harangues  and  reafonings : 
And  ihe  expreiTed  her  difpleafure  on  account  of  their  not 

}tidges  at  the  affizsi,  rather  than  by  the  cccU6afticalcommiffioaert.  Sujfpe*s 
Aon.  vol.  iv,  p.  264. 
9  D*E«c«,  p.  483.  4S7,  43St  Towaiw^  p»<Ci 
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CHAP,  paying  due  reverence  to  privy-counfcUors,  «'  whoy"  flie 
t-^y  Lf  them,  "  were  not  to  be  accounted  ai  common  knights 
MS9%'     •*  and  burg^fles  of  the  houfc,  who  are  counfellors  buc 

during  the  parliament :  Whereat  the  others  are  ftand- 
*^  ing  councilors,  and  for  their  wifdom  and  great  fervice 

are  called  to  the  council  of 'the  ftate  The  queen 
alfoy  in  her  own  perfon,  made  the  parliament  a  fpirited 
harangue  in  which  (he  fpolce  of  the  juftice  and  modera- 
tion of  her  government,  exprcllcd  the  (ni.ill  ambition  (he 
'  had  ever  entertained  of  making  conquers,  difplayed  the 
juft  grounds  of  her  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
difcovered  how  little  (he  apprehended  the  power  of  that 
monarch,  even  though  he  fhould  make  a  greater  effort 
againil  her  than  that  of  his  Invincible  Armada,,  But  I 
*»  am  informed,*'  added  ihe,  that  when  he  attempted 
«  this  laft  invafion,  fome  upon  the  fea^coaft  ferfook  dieir 
•*  towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  and  left  all 
•*  naked  and  cxpofed  to  his  entrance :  But  I  fwear  unto 
«*  you,  by  God,  if  1  knew  thofc  pcrfons,  or  may  know 

of  any  that  (hall  do  fo  hereafter,  I  will  make  them  feel 
«*  what  it  is  to  be  fo  fearful  in  fo  urgent  a  caufe By 
this  menace,  ihe  probably  gave  the  people  to  underftand^ 
that  (he  would  execute  martial  law  upon  fuch  cowards : 
For  there  was  no  ilatute  by  which  a  man  could  he 
puniibed  for  changing  his  place  of  abode* 

Thb  king  of  France,  though  he  had  hitherto  made 
war  on  the  league  with  great  bravery  and  reputation, 
though  he  had  this  campaign  gained  confiderable  advan- 
tages over  them,  and  though  he  was  alliltcd  by  a  confi- 
derable body  of  Engllfli  under  Norris,  who  carried  hofti- 
lities  into  the  heart  of  Britanny,  was  become  fenilble 
that  he  never  could,  by  force  of  arms  alone,  render 
himfelf  mailer  of  his  kingdom.   The  nearer  he  iixmed 

a  D*£«ver,  p.  466.   T«wnfca4,  p.  47.  ^  0*£wci,  p,  464* 

T«waico<l,  p.  4S. 
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by  his  niiUtary  fucce&s  to  approach  to  a  full  pofTeifion  of  c  a  i\ 
the  throne,' the  more  difcontent  and  jealoufy  arofe  among  .  ^^^^^[-j 
thofe-Rooiaiiifts  who  adhered  to  him;  and  a  party  was  1593. 
formed  in  his  own  court  to  ele£fc  fame  catholic  monarch  of 
the  royal  bloody  if  Henry  ihould  any  lon^r  refufe  to  fatlsfy 
them  by  declaring  his  converfioDt  This  excellent  prince 
was  far  from  being  a  bigot  to  his  fe6t  j  and  as  he  deemed 
thefe  theological  difputes  entirely  fubordinate  to  the  public 
good,  he  had  fecretly  determined,  from  the  beginning,  to 
come,  fonie  time  or  other,  to  the  rcroiution  required  of 
him.  He  had  found,,  on  the  death  of  his  predeceHbr,  that 
the  hugonots,  who  formed  the  braveft  and  mod  faithful 
part  of  his  army^  were  iiich  determined  zealots*  that,  if 
he  had,  at  that  time*  abjured  their  faith,  they  would 
inftantly  have  abandoned  him  to  the  preteniions  and 
ufurpations  of  the  catholics.  The  more  bigoted  citho-  , 
lies,  he  knew,  particularly  thofe  of  the  league,  had 
entertained  fuch  an  unfurmountable  prejudice  againft  his 
perfoo*  and  diiiidencc  of  his  fmcerity,  that  even  his  ab- 
juration would  not  reconcile  them  to  his  title ;  and  he 
muft  either  expert  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  throne^ 
or  be  admitted  to  it  on  fuch  terms  as  would  leave  him 
•little  more  than  the  mere  fliadow  of  royalty.  In  this 
delicate  Situation  he  had  refolved  to  temporise ;  to  retain, 
the  hugonots  by  continuing  in  the  profelHon  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  to  gain  the  moderate  catholics  by  giving  them 
hopes  of  his  converfioni  to  attach  both  to  his  perfon  by 
condu6l  and  fucceis;  aj>d  he  hoped,  either  that  the  am<- 
moiity*  ariiing  from  war  againft  the  league*  would  make, 
diem  drop  gradually  the  queftion  of  religion,  or  that  he 
might*  in  time*  after  fome  vidldries  over  his  enemies  and 
fome  conferences  with  divines,  make  finally,  with  more 
decency  and  dignity,  that  abjuration,  which  muft  have 
appeared,  at  iirft,  mean,  as  well  as  fufpicious  to  both 
parties.  \ 


Voh.  V. 
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c  P.  W  H  EN  the  people  are  attached  to  any  theological  teneti^ 
V*  -  -*  merely  from  a  general  perfuaiioa  or  prepofleffion>  they  ans 
eafily  induced,  by  any  Mtive  or  authority,  to  chuge 
cmbllcM^'  their  faith  in  theic  myibrioits  fubjedt  i  at  appears  firom 
wSSoiu^  the  example  of  the  Engliihy  who^  dniing  fome  rcigiiaf 
"  ^  .  ttfuaHy  embraced,  without  fcniple,  the  fttll  yarying  vdi- 
gion  of  their  fovercigns.  But  the  Frend&  nadon,  where 
principles  had  fo  long  been  difplayed  as  the  badges  of 
laction,  and  where  each  party  had  fortified  its  belief  by  an 
animolity  againrt  the  other,  were  not  found  fo  pliable  or 
inconi^ant  ;  and  Henry  was  at  lad  convinced,  that  the 
^catholics  of  his  party  would  entirely  abandon  him,  if  he 
gave  them  not  immediate  fatisfa^on  in  this  particular* 
The  hugonou  alfo,  taught  by  expericnoey  clearly  faw, 
that  his  defertion  of  them  was  become  abiblutdy  neceflary 
for  the  public  fettlement  |  an4  (6  general  was  this  perfua* 
fion  amon|}^  them,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Sully  pretends, 
even  the  divines  ot  that  party  purpofely  allowed  themfelveS 
to  be  worllcd  in  the  difputes  and  conferences ;  that  the 
king  might  more  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weaknefs  of 
their  cau(e,  and  might  more  cordially  and  fmcerely,  at 
lead  more  decently,  embrace  the  religioOt  which  it  was 
fo  much  his  interdt  to  believe.  If  this  ielf-denial,  in  fo 
tender  a  point,  ihould  appear  incredible  and  fiipernatiiral 
in  theologians,  it  will,  at  Icaft,  be  thought  very  natural, 
that  a  prince,  fo  little  inftrufted  in  thefc  matters  as  Henry, 
and  deiirous  to  prefcrve  his  finccrity,  fhould  infenfibly 
bend  his  opinion  to  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs,  and  ihould 
believe  that  party  to  have  the  bed  arguments,  who  could 
alone  put  him  in  pofTeiTion  of  a  kingdom.  All  ciroMOi* 
ftances,  therefore,  being  prepared  for  tbit  gfcat  event» 
that  monarch  renounced  the  protcftant  idigioiiy  and  was 
folemnly  received,  by  the  French  pvdatn  of  his  party, 
into  the  bolbm  of  the  church. 
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£LtzAil£Tii>  whp  waj  herftlf  atuched  to  the  pro-  c     a  k 
teftant^t  chiefly  by  her  interefts  and  the  circumftances  of 
her  birth)  and  who  feems  to  have  entertained  fome  pro*  >593«. 

penfity,  during  her  whole  life,  to  the  catholic  fupcrfti- 
tion,  at  leaft  to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  yet  pretended  to 
be  extremely  difpleafed  with  this  abjuration  of  Henrv; 
and  Ihe  wrote  him  an  angry  letter,  reproaching  him  with 
thi|  intereded  change  of  his  reh'gion*  Senilble,  however^ 
that  the  league  and  the  king  of  Spain  wcte  flill  their  com- 
tnon  enemies^  ibe  hearkened  to  his  apologies ;  continued 
her  CttCcours  both  of  men  and  money  i  and  formed  a  new 
treaty,  iii  which  they  mutually  ftipulated  never  to  make 
peace  but  by  common  agreement* 

The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to  France  and  Scotch 
England  :  By  means  of  the  never-failing  pretence  of  re* 
ligion,  joined  to  the  influence  of  money,  Philip  excited 
new  diforders  in  Scotland^  and  gave  frefti  alarms  to 
£Uzabeth.    George  Ker^  brother  to  Lord  Newbottle,  had 
been  taken^  while  he  was  paiBng  fecretly  into  Spain;  and 
papers  were  (oupd  about  him»  by  which  a  dangeipuf 
cctnfpiracy  of  fome  catholic  noblemen  with  Philip  was 
di(cQV^red»   The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley, 
the  heads  of  three  potent  families,  had  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Spanifh  monarch  :   And  had  ftipu- 
lated  to  raife  all  their  forces  ;  to  join  them  to  a  body  of 
Spanilh  troops,  which  Philip  promifed  to  fend  into 
Scotland ;  and  after  re-eftabliihing  the  catholic  religion 
in  that  kingdom^  to  march  with  their  united  power,  in 
Qidfir  to  eftf^  the  fame  purpofe  in  England'.  Gra-< 
ham  of  Fintry,  .wbo  had  alfo  entered  into  this-confpiracy, 
was  taken)  and  arraigned,  and  executed.    Elizabeth  fent 
lord  Borough  ambaiTador  into  Scotland,  and  exhorted  the 
king  to  cxercife  the  fame  feverity  on  the  three  earls,  to 
.con^rcate  thj^ir  e&ates,  and  by  annexing  tbefn  to  the 

«  Spotfwoe^,  p.  J91.   Rymcr,  torn.  x»Lp.  (90^ 
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CHAP,  crown,  both  ^ncreafe  his  own  demefnes.  and  fet  ait 

Y^,  '  .  t'xair.plc  to  all  his  fubje£^s  of  the  dangers  attending  treafbil 
»593.  and  rt'hfiruMi.  The  advice  was  certainly  rational,  but 
not  cafy  to  be  executed  by  the  fmall  revenue  and  limited 
authority  of  James.  He  Jefired,  therefore,  feme  fupply 
from  her  of  men  and  money  ;  but  though  (he  had  reafon 
to  deem  the  profccution  of  the  three  popifli  earls  a  com- 
mon catifc,  (he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him 
the  lead  afliflance.  The  tenth  part  of  the  expence,  which 
(be  bed  owed  in  fupporting  the  French  king,  and  the 
States,  would  have  fufnced  to  execute  this  purpofe,  more 
iinmediatcl  v  cfT.  ntial  to  her  fecurity* :  Bat  (he  feems  ever 
to  have  boiiic  fomc  decree  of  malignity  to  James,  whom 
fhchnttd,  both  ?s  her  heir,  and  as  the  fon  of  Mary,  her 
hatt  d  ri'  ;1  and  competitor. 

So  far  from  giving  James  affiftance  to  profccute  the 
catholic  con{}  ;r.:to:5,  the  queen  rather  contributed  to  en- 
creafe  his  inquietude,  by  countenancing  the  turbulent  dif* 
pofition  of  the  earl  of  Bothwel    a  nobleman  dcfcended 
^rom  a  natural  fon  of  James  V.  Bothwel  more  than  once 
attempted  to  render  himfelf  mailer  of  the  king's  perfon  ; 
•;uid  being  expelled  the  kingdom  for  thefe  traiterous  enter- 
prizes,  betook  fhelter  in  England,  was  fecretly  protected 
bv  the  queen,  and  lurked  near  the  borders,  where  his 
power  lay,  witli  a  view  of  ftill  committing  fome  new  vio- 
lence.   He  fuccecued  at  lad  in  an  attempt  on  the  king^ 
and  by  the  mediation  of  the  Engliih  ambafTador,  im- 
pofed  dishonourable  terms  apon  ihat  prince :  But  James^ 
.  by  the  authority  of  the  convention  of  States^  annulled 
nhis  agreement  as  extorted  by  violence ;  again  expelled 
•Bothv/cl;  and  obliged  him  to  take  fhelter  in  England* 
*    Kli'/ahcth,  j)i  ftciiOing  ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
never  executed  the  treaties,  by  which  fhc  was  bound  to 
-deliver  up  all  icbels  and  fugitives  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
<  Sp  nfwooi!,  p.  393.  ltjflr.er,.  tostsvuprsss* .  •  SpvcApot^, 
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and.    During  thefe  diforders,  encreafed  by  the  rcfr^Siory,  c  h  a 
4lifpofition  of  the  ccclefiaftics,  the  prbfecution  of  the  . 
catholic  earls,  remained  in  fufpence  j  but  at  laft  the  par*     1594*  - 
liament  pafled  an  aift  of  attainder  agalnft  them,  and  the 
king  prepared  himfelf  to  execute  it  by  force  of  arms. 
The  noblemen,  though  they  obtained  a  vi^ory  over  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  who  a£lcd  by  the  king's  commiflion, 
found  themi'elves  hard   prefTed  by  James  himfelf,  and 
agreed,  on  certain  terms,  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Both- 
welt  being  dete^^ed  in  a  confederacy  with  them,  forfeited 
the  favour  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  was  obliged  to  take  ihelter, 
Arft  in  France^  then  in  Italy,  where  he  died,  fbme  years 
after,  in  great  poverty. 

The  eftabliihed  authority  of  the  queen  (ecnred  her 
from  all  fuch  attempts  as  James  was  expofed  to  from  the 
mutinous  difpofition  of  hts  fubje£ls;  and  her  enemies 
found  no  other  means  of  giving  her  domeftic  dirturbance, 
than  by  fuch  traitorous  and  perfidious  machinations,  as 
ended  in  their  own  difgrace,  and  in  the  ruin  of  their  cri- 
minal inilruqients.  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domeUic 
phyfician  to  the  queen,  being  imprifoned  on  fufpicion,  ■ 
confefled,  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  to  poifon  her  from 
Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  who.  had  fucceeded  Parma  lately  de* 
ceafed,  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  he 
maintained,  that  he  h*ad  no  other  intention  than  to  cheat 
Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. He  was,  however,  executed  for  the  confpiracyj  and 
the  queen  complained  to  Philip  of  thefe  difhonourable  at- 
tempts of  his  minifters,  but  could  obtain  no  fatistadlion  ^ 
York  and  Williams,  two  Engliih  traitors^  were  afterwards 
executed  for  a  confpiracy  with  Ibarra,  equally  atrocious  K 

Instead  of  avenging  berfelf,  by  retaliating  in  a  like  . 
manner,  Elizabeth  foughr  a  moce  honotuable  vengeance, 

f  Cam^eo,  p.  577.  Bif^*t  HeiK.  p.  15,  Bacon,  voLh.  p.  %U,  , 
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c  yi  A  P.  l)y  fupporting  the  king  of  France,  and  affifting  him  In 
i_  -  finally  breaking  the  force  of  the  league,  which,  after  tho 
'i94-  convcrfion  of  that  monarch,  went  dn.Iy  to  decay,  and 
was  threatened  with  fpccJy  ruin  and  dilToIution.  Norrls 
commanded  tiic  Englilh  forces  in  Briranny,  and  afnfted 
at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  ( );iimpcrcorentin,  and  Brcft, 
towns  garrifoncd  by  Spanilh  forces.  In  every  aflion, 
the  Englifh)  though  they  had  ib  long  enjoyed  domellic 
peace,  difcovered  t  (Irong  military  difpontion ;  and  the 
queen,  though  herfelf  a  heroine,  found  more  frequent 
occafion  to  reprove  her  generals  for  encouraging  their 
temerity,  than  for  countenancing  their  fear  or  caution** : 
Sir  Martin  FrobiflKr,  her  brave  admiral,  perifhcd,  with 
many  ctlicrs,  before  Brc'l.  Morlaix  had  been  promifed 
to  the  hngliHi  for  a  place  of  retreat;  but  the  duke 
d'Aumont,  the  French  general,  elutlcd  this  promife,  by 
making  it  be  inferted  in  the  capitulstion,  that  none  but 
catholics  fhould  be  admitted  into  that  city, 

*S9S*  Next  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long  car- 
ried on  hoftiiilies  with  JMiilip,  was  at  laft  provoked,  by 
the  taking  of  Chatclct  and  Dourlens,  and  the  attack  of 
Cambray,  to  declare  war  againft  that  monarch.  Eliza- 
beth  being  threatened  with  a  new  invaflon  in  England^ 
with  an  infurrc&ion  in  Ireland,  recalled  moft  of  her 
forces,  and  ienC  Norris  to  command  in  this  latter  king- 
dom. Finding  alio,  that  the  French  league  was  almoft 
entirely  diflblved,  and  that  the  moft  confiderable  leaders 
had  made  an  accommodation  with  their  prince,  fhc 
thought,  that  he  could  well  fupport  himfclf  by  his  own 
force  and  v;dour ;  and  flie  bei^an  to  be  more  fparing,  ix^ 
his  caufe,  of  the  blood  and  treafure  of  her  fubjedls. 

Some  difguils,  which  ihe  had  received  from  the  States, 
Joined  to  the  femonftrancet  of  her  frugal  minifter  Bar* 

leiglir 
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Jeiglby  made  her  alio  inclined  to  dimimih  her  charges  on  ^  ^^^^^ 
that  fide>  and  ihe  even  demanded,  hj^  her  ambaflkdor,  ^ 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  to  be  leimburibd  all  the  money    s$9^  " 
which  Ihe  had  expended  in  fupporting  them.    The  States^ 

bcfidcs  alleging  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  by  which 
they  were  not  bound  to  repay  her  till  the  conclufion 
of  a  peace,  pleaded  their  prefent  poverty  and  didrefs, 
the  great  fupertority  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  difficulty 
in  fupporting  the  war ;  much  more  in  (aving  money  to  ' 
•  difcharge  their  incumbrances.  After  much  negociation^ 
»  new  treaty  was  formed ;  by  which  the  States  engaged 
to  free  the  queen  immediately  from  the  charge  of  the 
Engliih  auxiliaries,  computed  at  forty  thoufand  pounds 
a-year;  to  pay  her  annually  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
for  fome  years ;  to  aflift  her  with  «i  certain  number  of 
fhips;  and  to  conclude  no  peace  or  treaty  without  her 
confent.  They  alfo  bound  themfclves,  on  finifliing  a 
peace  with  Spain,  to  pay  her  annually  the  fuoi  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  four  years ;  but  on  this 
condition^  that  the  payment  ihould  be  in  lieu  of  all  de*  ^ 
mands,  and  that  they  fliould  be  fupplied,  though  at  their 
own  charge,  with  a  body  of  four  thoufand  auxiliaries 
from  England'. 

The  queen  ftill  retained  in  her  hands  the  cautionary 
towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  rifing  power  of 
the  States  J  and  (he  committed  the  important  truft  ©f 
Flufhing  to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  brave  officer,  who  had 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. She  gave  him  the  preference  to  fiflex,  who  expe£l« 
ed  fo  honourable  a  command }  and  though  this  nobleman 
was  daily  rUing  both  in  reputation  with  the  people,  and 
hvour  with  herfelf,  the  queen,  who  was  commonly  re- 
ferved  in  the  advancement  of  her  courtiers,  thought  pro- 
per^  on  this  o^cailony  to^ive  him  a  refufal.    Sir  Thomas 
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CHAP.  Baikerville  was  fent  over  to  France  at  the  head  of  two 

#  L'l  1 

yj'-'  \i  thoufand  Englifti,  with  which  Elizabeth,  by  a  new 
'59*»     treaty  concluded  with  Henry,  engas:ed  to  fupply  that 
prince.    Some  flipulations  for   mutual  a/Tiftrince  were 
formed  by  the  treaty  j  and  all  former  engagements  were 
fCiicwcJ. 

1597*  This  body  of  Englifli  were  maintained  at  the  expence 
of  the  French  king  ;  yet  did  Henry  efteem  the  fupply  of 
confidcrable  advantage,  on  account  of  the  great  repnta* 
tion  acquired  by  the  Englifh,  in  fo  many  fortunate  enter** 

prizes,  uiuliTtakcn  agninft  the  common  enemy.  In  the 
great  battle  nt  l  ournholt,  gained  this  campaign  by  prince 
Maurice,  the  KuphOi  auxiliaries,  under  Sir  Francis  Vcre 
and  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  had  acquired  honour;  and  the 
fucccfs  of  that  day  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  their  difcin 
plinc  and  valour. 

KivtTrn.       Thouoh  Elizabeth,  at  a  confiderable  expen<;e  of 
isrfniet.    \j\Q(y^  and  treafure,  made  war  againft  Philip  in  France  am) 
the  Low  Countries,  the  moft  fcvere  blows,  which  ibe 

gave  him,  were  by  thofc  naval  entcrprizes,  which  either 
fhe  or  her  fubjcjfls  fearccly  ever  intermitted  during  oi^e 
fe.ifon.  In  1594,  Richard  Hawkins,  fon  of  Sir  John, 
the  famous  navii^ator,  procured  the  queen's  commiilion^ 
and  failed  with  three  (hips  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  flraits 
of  iMa^ellan  :  But  his  voyage  proved  unfortunate,  and  he 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  on  the  coaft  of  Chili.  James 
Lancafter  was  fupplied  the  fame  year  with  three  fhips  and 
a  pinnace  b^  the  merchants  of  London  $  and  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  adventure.  He  took  thirty-nine  ihips  of 
the  enemy ;  and  not  content  with  this  fuccefs,  he  made 
an  attack  on  Femambouc  in  Brazil,  where,  he  knew, 
great  trcafurcs  were  at  that  time  lodged.  As  he  approached 
the  Ihore,  he  Taw  it  lined  with  great  numbers  of  the  enemy ; 
but  no* wife  daunted  at  t)iis  appeigrance,  he  placed  thp 
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ilouteft  of  his  men  in  boats,  and  ordered  Aem  to  row  C  H  a 

with  fuch  violence,  on  the  landing  p]ace,  as  to  fplit  them 
in  pieces,  liy  this  bold  a£tion,  he  both  deprhcd  his  men 
of  all  rcfource  but  In  victory,  and  terrified  the  enemy, 
who  fled  after  a  ihort  refiilance.  He  returned  home  vyicli 
thetreafure,  which  he  had  fo  bravely  acquired.  In  15959 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  anew  forfeited  the  quepn's 
friendihip  by  an  intrigue  with,  a  maid  jof  .hqnoHry  find  whp 
bad  been  thrown  into  pri(bn  for  this  .mifderolsanor,,  no 
fooner  recovered  his  liberty,  than  he  was  puihed,  by  hjs 
a6live  and  entcrprizipg  genius,  to  attempt  fome  great 
action.  The  fuccefs  of  the  firft  Spanifli  ad\'cnturers 
againft  Mexico  and  Peru  had  begotten  an  extreme  avidity 
in  Europe;  and  a  prepofTcfTion  univerfally  took  place,  that, 
in  the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  c^i^d  Guiana,  a 
country  as  yet  undifcovered,  there  were  mines  and 
Ueafures  hx  exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or  Pizzaro 
bad  met  with*  Aaleighy  whofe  turn,  of  mind  w^s 
Somewhat  romantic  SMid  extravagant,  undertooip  at  his  own 
charge  the  difcovery  of  this  wonderful  country*  Having 
taken  the  fmall  town  of  St.  Jofeph  in  the  ifle  of  i  ri- 
jiidado,  where  he  found  no  riches,  he  left  his  fhip,  and 
failed  up  the  river  Oroonoko  in  pinnaces,  but  wilhout 
meeting  any  thing  to  anfvver  his  cxpedations.  On  his 
return,  publiihed  an  account  of  the  country,  full  of 
the  grofleft  and  moft  palpable  lies  tha(  were  ever  at- 
tempted to  )>e  impo(ed  cAi  the  cjredplity  of  ii}anli:ind  \  ' 

TifE  iame  year.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  undertook  a  more  important  expedition  againft 
the  bpanifh  Tettlcments  in  America ;  and  they  carried 
with  them  fix  fliips  of  the  queen's  and  twenty  more, 
which  either  were  fitted  out  at  their  own  charge,  or 
were  furni(hed  them  by  private  adventurers.  Sir  Tho- 
m99  BailbBrville  was  appointed  commai^der  of  - the  land 

forces. 
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CHAP,  forces,  which  they  carried  on  board.  Their  firft  de« 
^xi.ij^  ^  ittempc  Porto  Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a 

t|^.    rich  carfack  was  at  that  tMM  ftptmied  i  but  as  they  had 
not  preferred  the  requtfite  iecrecy,  a  pinnace,  having 
ft  rayed  from  the  fleet,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
betrayed  the  intentions  of  the  Knglifh,  Preparations 
were  made  in  that  iiland  for  their  reception  j  and  the 
J&ngliih  fleet,  notwithftanding  the  brave  afTault  which 
fhey  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulfed  with  lois.   Haw-  | 
kina  ibon  after  died  j  and  Drake  purfued  his  voyage  to 
Nombft  di  Dios,  on  the  ifthnua  of  Darieng  where^ 
having  landed  his  men,  he  attempted  to  pafs  forward  to 
Panama,  with  a  view  of  plundering  that  place,  or,  if  he 
found  fuch  a  fchcme  practicable,  of  keeping  and  fortify- 
ing it.    But  he  met  not  with  the  fame  facility,  which 
had  attended  his  firft  enterpri2;es  in  thofe  parts.  The 
Spaniards,  taught  by  experience,  had  every  where  forti' 
§kd  the  pafles,  and  had  Rationed  troops  in  the  woods  | 
who  fo  inteftpd  the  EngWih  by  continual  abmt  and 
Ikirmiihes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ntum,  withoul 
being  able  to  effed  any  thing.   Drake  htmftlf,  from 
the  intemperance  of  the  climate,  the  fatigues  of  his 
journey,  and  the  vexation  of  his  difappointmcnt,  was 
feized  with  a  diftcmpcr,  of  which  he  foon  after  died. 
Sir  Thomas  Baikervillc  tooic  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  WpS  in  a  weak  condition ;  and  after  having  fought 
0  bfttde  near  Cuba  with  a  Spanifh  Beet,  of  which  the 
event  was  not  decifive,  he  returned  to  Enghind.  The 
Spaniards  Mered  (ome  loft  from  this  enterprise  %  hot  the 
Englilh  reaped  no  profit  ^ 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  in  the  Indies  made 
the  Englifh  rather  attempt  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope, where,  they  heard,  fhilip  w^ls  making  great  pre- 
parations for  a  new  invafion  of  Engiand,   A  powerful 

fleet 
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Heet  was  equipped  at  PlymouA,  confining  oft  faundfed  chap. 
and  feventy  vcflels,  feventeen  of  which  were  capital  ^ 

ftiips  of  war;  the  reft  tenders  and  fmall  veffels :  Twenty  i597» 
fhips  were  added  by  the  Hollanders,  In  this  fleet  there 
were  computed  to  be  embarked  fix  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fixty  foldiers,  a  thoufand  volunteers,  and  fix  thou* 
fand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-two  feamen,  befide  the 
Putch.  The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Eilex:  The  navy  by  lord  Effingham,  high  admli-aU 
Both  theie  commanders  bad  expended  great  fums  of  their 
own  in  the  armament ;  For  fuch  was  the  fpin't  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sjr  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, Sir  Francis  Vere,  Sir  George  Carew,  and  Sir 
Coniers  Clifford  had  commands  in  this  expedition,  an4 
were  appointed  council  to  the  general  and  admiral 

The  fleet  fet  fail  on  the  iirft  of  June  {596  s  and  meet* 
ing  with  a  fiir  wind,  bent  its  courfe  to  Qadiz,  at  which 
fklace,  by  (baled  orders  delivered  to  all  Hie  captains,  the 
general  rendezvous  was  appointed.  .  They  fent  before 
Ihem  fbme*armed  tenders,  which  intercepted  every  fhip 
that  could  carry  intelligence  to  the  enemy;  and  they 
thcmfelvcs  were  fo  fortunate  when  they  cdme  near  Cadiz, 
as  to  take  an  Irifh  vefl*el,  by  which  they  learned,  that 
that  port  was  full  of  merchant  (hips  of  great  value,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  lived  in  perfe^i  fecurity,  without  any 
aplupdieilfions  of  an  enemy.  This  intelligence  much 
eocomraig^  the  Engliib  fleet,  and  gave  them  the  preiped 
of  k  Ibrtanate  ifllie  to  die  entetpriae. 

Arm  a  ijruitieft  attempt  to  land  at  St.  8ebafti«»'s  dn 
the  weilern  fide  of  the  Hltnd  of  Cadiz;  it  was,  upon 
deliberation,  refolved  by  the  council  of  war  to  attack 
the  fhips  and  gallics  in  the  bay.  This  attempt  was 
deemed  rafh ;  and  the  admiral  himfelf,  who  was  cautious 
if)  14s  (emper,  had  cnteruined  great  fcrupks  with  regard 
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C  M  A  p.  to  ft:  But  KlTcx  ftrenuoufly  recommended  the  enteTr 
^  ,  '  '  J  prl^e  J  ?.nd  when  he  Fuw»U  the  refolution  at  lad  taken, 
j^97,  he  threvir  his  hat  into  the  ica^  and  gave  fyisptotns  of  the 
moft  extravagant  joy.  He  ielt,  however,  a  great  morti- 
fication, when  EfEngham  informed  him,  that  the  queen, 
anxious  for  his  fafcty,  and  dreading  the  efieAs  of  his 
j'outhiul  ardour,  had  fecrctly  given  orders,  that  be  fhouM 
jiot  hz  pcrmlucJ  to  caniniatiJ  I'nj  van  in  the  attack '\ 
Tiut  duty  was  pcrfoinicd  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  lord 
Tlioii^s  Howard  ;  but  Kilcx  ik>  llxMicr  came  within  reach 
of  the  CTx-au',  than  he  forgot  the  promife,  which  the 
admiral  had  cxa^ui  from  him,  ta.keep  in  the  midft  of 
the  fleet ;  he  broke  through  and  preflcJ  'forward  into  the 
thickeft  of  the  fire.  Kmulation,  for  glory,  avidity  of 
plunder,  animofity  againft  the  Spaniards,  ptoved  incen* 
lives  to  every  one  ;  and  the  enemy  was  fuon  obliged  to 
ilip  anclii'i,  .iiid  rctrcut  faitlur  ir.to  tiie  b.iy,  vviicre  they 
fan  many  ot  their  fliij^s  aground.  Llllx  then  landed  hi^ 
men  at  the  fort  of  i^untal ;  and  immediately  marched  to 
the  attack  of  Cadiz,  which  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
Engliih  foon  carried  fword  in  hand.  The  generoiity  of 
Eflex,  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  made  him  ftop  thie 
(laughter,  and  treat  his  priibnert  with  the  greatcft  hu- 
pianity,  and  even  affability  and  kindnefs.  The  Engliih 
made  rich  plunder  in  the  city  ^  but  miiled  of  a  much 
richer  by  the  refolution  which  the  duke  of  Medina,  the 
^panilli  admiral,  took  of  felting  hre  to  the  ihips,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  etiemy* 
It  was  computed,  that  the  iois,  which  the  Spaniards 
fuftalntd  in  this  enterprize,  amounted  to  tUefity  millions 
•f  .ducats'^;  befides  the  indignity,  which  that  proud  and 
ambitious  people  fuffered  firom  the  facking  of  one  of  .their 
chief  cities,  and  dcftroyini^  in  their  harbour  a  fleet  of  fuch 
(orce  and  vahie« 
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fisSEX,  all  on  fire  for  glory,  regarded  this  great  fucceft  45  H  A  P, 
only  as  a  Hep  to  future  atchievcmeiits :  He  infilled  on 
keeping;  pofleffion  of  Cadiz  ;  and  he  undertook;  with  four  1597' 
hundred  men  and  three  months  provifions,  to  defend  the 
place,  till  fuccours  ihould  arrive  from  England  :  But  all 
the  other  featnen  and  ibidiers  were  fatisfied  with  thtf 
honour  which  thcfy  had  acquiicd-;  and  were  impatient  to 
return  home,'  in  order  to  fecure  their  plunder,  Evtrj 
other  propofal  of  Eflex  to  annoy  the  enemy  met  with  a 
like  reception ;  his  fchcmc  for  intercepting  the  carracks 
at  the  A/.orc?,  for  afl'diking  the  Groine,  fnr  takino;  St. 
Andero,  and  St.  Sebaflian  :  And  the  Englifli,  linding  it 
fo  difficult  to  drag  this    impatient  warrior  from  the 
enemy,  at  laft  left  him  on  the  Spaniih  coaft,  attended 
-by  a  very  few  (hips.    He  complained  much  to  the  queen 
of  their  want  of  fpirit  in  this  enterprise )  nor  wa^  One 
plcai^d,  that  they  had  returhed  without  attempting  Uf 
Intercept  the  Indian  fleet';  but  the  great  fuccefs,  in 
the  enterprize  on  Cadiz,  had  covered  ail  their  mifcar- 
riages  :  And  that  princefs,  though  (he  admired  the  iofty 
genius  of  EHcx,  could  not  forbear  expreiTing  an  elteeni 
for  the  other  officers''.    The  admiral  was  created  earl 
of  Nottingham  ;  and  his  promotion  gave  great  difgufV 
to  Eifex In  the  preamble  ol:  the  patent  it  was  faid, 
that  the  new  dignity  was  conferred  on  him  on  account  of 
his  good  fer vices  in  taking  Cadi:£,  and  deftroying  the 
Spanifh  fhips  ^  a  merit  which  Effex  pretended  to  belong 
folely  to  himfelf:  And  he  offered  to  maintain  this  plea 
bv  fniglc  comb.it  a^ainit  ihc  earl  of  Noaini*ham,  or  his 
fons,  or  any  of  his  kindred. 

The  archievenjcnts  in  the  fabfequent  year  proved  not 
fo  fortunate  i  but  as  the  Indian  fleet  very  narrowly  efcapwj. 
the  Engliih,  Philip  had  ftiU  reafon  to  lee  the  great  hazai4 
and  difadvintagc  of  chat  war  in  whkh  he  was  engaged* 
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^XLUi^'  ^      fttpenori^  which  the  Engliib,  by  their  nsnl 
V  ^  '_r  power  and  their  litiaacion^  htd  acquired  over  him.  Thtf 
'S9^    queen,  having  received  inielligcDoe  that  the  Spaniards^ 
though  their  fleets  were  fo  oiuch  fluttered  and  deftroyed 

by  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  were  preparing  a  iquadron 
at  Fcrrol  and  the  Groinc,  and  were  marching  troops 
thither,  with  a  view  of  malcing  a  defccnt  in  Ireland, 
was  rcfolvcd  to  prevent  their  cntcrprize,  and  to  deftroy 
the  (hipping  in  thefc  harbours.    She  prepared  a  large 
Keet  of  a  hundied  and  twenty  Taili  of  which  ieventeen 
were  her  own  fliips,  ibrty*three  were  fmaller  vefiels, 
and  the  reft  tenders  and  viduaOers :  She  embarked  on 
board  this  fleet  five  thoufand  new-Ievted  foldiers,  and* 
added  a  thoufand  veteran  troops,  whom  Sir  Francis  Vcre 
brought  from  the  Netherlands.    The  earl  of  EfTex,  com- 
mander in  chief  both  of  the  land  and  fea  forces,  was  at 
the  head  of  one  I'quatiron  :  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  of  another}  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of 
the  third:  Lord  Mountjoy  commanded  the  land  forces 
under  Eflex:  Verc  was  appointed  marihal  t  Sir  George* 
Carew  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  and  Sir  Chriftophcf 
Blount  firft  colonel.    The  earls  of  Rutland  and  South-^ 
ampton,  the  lords  Grey,  Cromwell,  and  Rich,  with  feveral 
other  perfons  of  diftindion,  embarked  as  volunteers.  Ef^ 
«  (ex  declared  his  refolution  either  to  deftroy  the  new  Arma- 

da,  which  threatened  England,  or  to  periih  in  the  at<* 
tempt. 

StbJMy,  This  powerful  fleet  fet  fail  from  Plymouth;  butwei« 
no  fooner  out  of  harbour  than  they  met  with  a  furiouf 
ftorm,  which  (hatiered  and  difperfed  them  |  and  befora 
they  could  be  refitted,  Eflex  found,  that  their  prbvifions 
were  fo  far  fpent,  that  it  would  not  be  (afe  to  carry  fo 
numerous  an  army  along  with  him.  He  difmifTed,  there- 
fore, all  the  foldicrs,  except  the  thoufand  veterans  under 
Vcrc  ;  pnd  laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  attacking  Ferrol 
or  the  Groine,  iic  coniiaed  the  obje^  of  his  eaqieditioii 
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(0  tkc  intercepting  of  the  Indian  fleet ;  whidi  had  at  firft  ^  ^jjjg^^' 
been  con£dsred  cmly  as  the  &coad  coterprize  which  he  J 
was  to  attempt  <SI7« 

Ths  Indian  fleet,  in  that  age,  hf  reafim  of  the  imper* 
fedion  of  navigadon»  had  a  ftated  courfey  as  well  as^ 
feafon,  both  in  their  going  out,  and  in  their  return ;  and 
there  were  certain  iflands,  at  which,  as  at  fixed  ftages,  they 
always  touched,  and  where  they  took  in  water  and  pro- 
vifions.    The  Azores  being  one  of  thefe  places,  where, 
about  this  time,  the  fleet  was  expecSled,  £irex,i>ent  his 
CQurfe  thither  i  and  he  informed  Raleigh,  that  he,  on 
bis  arrival^  intended  to  attack  Fayal^  one  of  thefe  iflands. 
By  Ibme  accident  the  f^uadrons  were  ieparatedi  and 
Raktgh  arriving  flrft  before  Fayal,  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent, after  waiting  foipe  time  for  the  general,  to  begin 
the  attack  alone,  left  the  inhabitants  0iould,  by  farther 
delay,  have  leifure  to  make  preparations  for  their  defence. 
He  fucceeded  in  the  enterprize ;  but  Eflex,  jealous  of 
Raleigh,  exprcfled  great  dilpleafure  at  his  conduct,  and 
conftrued  it  as  an  intention  of  robbing  the  general  of  tt^ 
glory  which  attended  that  a^ion :  He  cafhiered,  there^ 
fore^  Sydney,  Bret,  Berry,  and  others,  who. had  con* 
curred  in  tiie  attempts  and  would  have  proceeded  tp 
infill  the  fame  pnnifliment  on  Raleigh  himlelf,  had  not 
lord  Thomas  Howard  interpofed  vrith  his  good  ofices,  and  ^ 
perfuaded  Raleigh,  though  high-fpirited,  to  make  fub* 
miflions  to  the  general,   Eflex,  who  was  placable,  as  well 
as  hafty  and  paflionate,  was  foon  appeafed,  and  both  re- 
ceived Raleigh  into  favour,  and  reftored  the  other  officers 
to  their  commands*.   This  incident,  however,  though 
die  quarrd  was  leemingly  accommodated,  laid  the  fiift 
foundation  of  that  violent  animofity,  which  aftsrwardi 
took  place  between  thefe  two  galiaat  Gomouinden. 
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Essex  made  next  a  difpofition  proper  for  intercepting 
the  Indian  galleons;  and  Sir  William  Monfon,  wboTe 
ilation  was  the  mod  remote  of  the  fleet,  having  fallen 
in  with  them,  made  the  fignals  which  had  been  agreed 
dn.  That  able  ofHcer,  in  bis  Memoirs,  afcribes  Eiiex's 
failure,  when  he  was  fo  near  atuining  fo  mighty  an 
advaiur  :c,  to  his  want  of  experience  in  feamanihip;  and 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  errors  committed 
bv  that  noMcman,  appears  very  rcafonable  as  well  as 
candid'*  'I  hc  Spanifh  fleet,  finding  that  the  enemy  was 
upon  them,  made  all  the  fail  poflible  to  the  Terceras^ 
and  got  Into  the  fafe  and  well-fortitied  harbour  of  Angra, 
before  the  Engltfh  fleet  could  overuke  them.  Eflex  in- 
tercepted only  three  fliips^  which,  however,  were  £> 
rich  as  to  repay  all  the  charges  of  the  expedition. 

The  caufes  of  the  mifcarriage  in  this  enterprize  were 
much  canvallcJ  in  England,  upon  the  return  of  the  fleet  j 
and  though  the  courtiers  toolc  part  differently,  as  they 
afFe(5ted  cither  tilex  or  Raleigh,  the  people,  in  general, 
who  bore  an  extreme  regard  to  the  gallantry,  fpirit,  and  ' 
generofity  of  the  former,  were  inclined  to  juftifjr  cvtrf 
circumftance  of  his  condud.  The  queen,  who  loved  the 
tme  as  much  ihc  eftcemed  the  other,  maintained  a 
kind  of  neutrality,  and  endeavoured  to  fliare  her  favours 
ivith  an  impartial  hand  between  the  parties.  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  ffcond  fon  of  lord  Builcigh,  was  a  courtier  of 
proniihng  hopes,  much  conncdlcd  with  Raleigh}  and  fhc 
made  him  fecrctary  of  iUcc,  preferably  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  whom  Eflcx  recommended  for  that  office.  But 
not  to  difguft  Eflex,  flie  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of 
earl  Mar^al  of  England ;  an  office  which  had  been  va^ 
cant  fince  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Shrowfbury.  Eflex 
might  perceive  from  this  condud,  that  (he  never  intended 
tu  i^ivu  him  the  entire  afcendant  over  his  rivals,  and 
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jnight  thence  learn  the  neceffity  of  moderation  and  can-  c  h  a  ?• 
tUm.    But  his  temper  was  too  high  for  fubmiifion  5  his 
behaviour  too  open  and  candid  to  pra^^ife  the  arts  of  a  1597. 
court  5  and  his  free  failles,  while  they  rendered  him  but 
more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  gave  his  ene* 
mies  many  advantages  againft  him. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  fuccefsful,  having  ex-  a4K]iOaoK. 
haufied  the  queen's  exchequer,  fhe  was  obliged  to  aiTemble 
a  parliament ;  where  Yelverton,  a  lawytr,  was  chofen 
ipeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons       Elizabeth  took 
care^  by  the  motith  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord  keeper, 
to  inform  this  aflembly  of  the  neceffity  of  a  fupply.  She 
faid,  that  the  wars,  formerly  waged  in   Europe,  had 
commonly  been  condu6ted  by  the  parties  without  farther 
view  than  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  moft  a  province, 
from  each  other  ;  but  the  objecft  of  the  prcfent  hoftilitics^ 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than  utterly  to  bereave 
England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her  independ- 
ence: That  thefe  bleffings,  however,  ihe  herfelf  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  preferve,  in  fpite  of  the  devi],  the 
pope,  and  the  Spanifh  tyrant,  and  all  the  niifchievous 
defigns  of  all  her  enemies :  That,  in  this  conteft,  fhe  had 
difburfed  a  fum  triple  to  all  the  parliamentary  fupplies 
granted  herj  and,  be  fides  expending  her  ordinary  reve- 
nues, had  been  obliged  to  fell  many  of  the  crown  lands  : 
And  that  fhe  could  not  doubt  but  her  fubjedis,  in  a 
caufe  where  their  own  honour  and  intereft  were  fo  deeply 
concerned,  would  willingly  contribute  to  fuch  moderate 
taxations  as  {hould  be  found  neceflary  for  the  common 
defence  *.    The  parliament  granted  her  three  fubfidies 
and  fix  fifteenths  ;  the  fame  fupply  which  had  been  given 
four  years  before,  but  which  had  then  appeared  fo  unu- 

u  See  note  [  HH  J  at  the  enii  of  the  folumc*  *  D*£«rei|  p.  525. 
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C  j^^l^^^*         that  they  had  voted  it  never  afterwards 

^       *  ?  regarded  as  a  precedent. 

*397»  Thb  commons,  this  rcHioo,  ventured  to  engage  in 
two  controvcrfies  about  forms  with  the  houfe  of  peers  j  a 
frelude  to  thofe  cncroachmentSy  which»  as  they  afTumed 
more  courage^  they  afterwards  made  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  They  complained,  that  the  lorda 
failed  in  civility  to  them,  by  receiving  their  meflages  fit* 
ting,  with  their  hats  on ;  and  that  the  keeper  returned  an 
anfwer  in  die  fame  negligent  pofturer  But  the  upper 
houfe  proved,  to  their  full  fatisfa£lion,  that  they  were 
not  entitled,  by  culiom,  and  the  ufage  of  parliament,  to 
any  more  refpeit  K  Some  amendments  had  been  made 
by  the  lords,  to  a  bill  lent  up  by  the  commons ;  and 
thefe  amendments  were  written  on  parchment,  and  re- 
furned  with  the  bill  to  the  commons*  The  lower  houle 
took  umbrage  at  the  novelty:  They  ffrctended,  that 
thefe  amendments  ought  to  have  been  written  on  paper, 
not  on  parchment ;  and  they  complained  of  this  innova- 
tion to  the  peers.  The  peers  replied,  that  they  expcfled 
not  fuch  a  frivolous  objc(f^ion  from  the  gravity  of  the 
houfe ;  and  that  it  was  not  material  whether  the  amend- 
ments were  written  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  nor 
whether  the  paper  were  white,  black,  or  brown*  The 
commons  were  offended  at  this  reply,  which  fecmed  to 
contain  a  mockery  of  ;  and  they  complained  of  it^ 
though  without  obtaining  any  fatie^ion 

An  application  was  made,  by  way  of  petition,  to  the 
queen,  from  the  lower  houfe,  againft  monopolies  ;  an 
abufe  which  had  rifen  to  an  enormous  height ;  and  they 
received  a  gracious,  though  a  general  anfwer  i  for  which 
they  returned  their  thankful  acknowledgments*  Bat 

/  D*E«ct,  p.  539, 540*.  5S0i  515.  TowniSmd,  p.  93, 94,  95. 
•  D*Ewci|  p*  57#,  577»  *  1U4  p.  570. 57> 
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not  to  give  them  too  much  encouragement  in  fuch  appli-  CHAP, 
cations,  (he  told  them,  in  the  fpeech  which  Ihe  delivered        ^  *  ^ 
at  their  diilolution,  "  That,  with  regard  to  thefe  patents^  »Sf7« 
(he  hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving  Aibjeds  would 
•  "  not  take  away  het  prerogative,  which  is  the  chief 
'^^  flower  in  her  garden^  am}  the  principal  and  head  pearl 
«*  in  her  crown  and  diadem )  but  that  they  wotdd  rather 
leave  thefe  matters  to  her  difpofal  ^J*   The  cooninon^ 
alio  took  notice^  this  ieffion^  of  fome  tranfa6)ion»  in  the  i 
court  of  high  commiflion  ;  but  not  till  they  had  pre-  1 
vioufly  obtained  permii^on  from  her  mz^&y  to  that 
purpofe  ^.  I 

EuzAiUTftbad  reafon  t^fbrefiio^  that  jlArliamentari^  >S9^ 
liip{ilic»  would  flow  become  more  neceffiiry  to  her  than 

ever;  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  war  with  Spain 
would  thenceforth  lie  upon  England.     Henry  had  re- 
ceived an  overture  for  peace  with  Philip  j  but  before  he 
Would,  pfocted  to  a  negcciattionj  be  gave  intelligenoe  of 
It  to  bis  allieSf  the  queen  and  the  States }  thaC^  if  pof* 
iible|,  a  general  pacification,  might  be  made  by  common 
agreement*    Thefe  two  powers  fent  ambafladors  to  i 
France,  in  order  to  remonftrate  againft  peace ;  the  queen j  ! 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  Henry  Herbert ;  the  States,  Juftin 
Naflau,  and  John  Baraevelt.   Henry  faid  to  thefe  mini- 
fterS).  that  his  early  education  had  been  amidft  war  and 
ganger,  and  he  had  pafied  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life 
either,  in  arms  or  in  military  preparations :  That,  after  the 
proofs  which  Jie  had  gtvei^  of  his  alacrity  in  the  field,  . 
BO  one'  cQuld  doubt  ,  but  .he  would  willingly,  for  his 
part,  have  continued  in  a  courfe  of  life  to  which  he  was 
now  habituated,  till  the  common  enemy  were  reduced  to 
fi4Ch  a  condition  as  no  longer  to  give  umbrage  either  to 

.  .        V.J^J^wtf,  ^  347.  e  IbW.  v.  5^7,  55?. 
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him  or  to  his  allies  :  That  no  private  interefts  of  his  ovfUf 
not  even  thofe  of  his  people>  nothing  but  the  moft  in- 
^jgt,     vindbk  neceflity,  could  erer  induce  him  to  think  of  a  fepa* 
rate  peace  with  Philip,  or  make  him  embrace  meafuret 
not  entirely  conformable  to  the  wifhes  of  all  his  confode- 
rites :  That  his  kingdom,  torn  with  theconvulfions  and 
civil  wars  of  near  half  a  century,  required  fome  interval 
of  ripofc,  ere  it  could  reach  a  condition  in  which  it 
mic;ht  fullain  itfclf,  much  more  fupport  its  allies:  That 
after  the  minds  of  his  fubje£ls  were  compofed  to  tran« 
quilitty,  and  accuftomed  to  obedience,  after  his  finances 
were  brought  into  order,  and  after  agriculture  and  the 
arts  were  reftored,  France,  inftead  of  being  a  btirdeny 
as  at  prefent,  to  her  confederates,  would  be  aUe  to  lend 
them  cfFe(E^ual  fuccour,  and  amply  to  repay  them  all  the 
affiftance  which  fhe  had  received  during  her  calamities  : 
And  that,  if  the  ambition  of  Spain  would  not  at  pre- 
fent grant  them  fuch  terms  as  they  ihould  think  rea* 
fonable,  he  hoped  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  ihould  attain 
fuch  a  fituation  as  would  enable  him  to  mediate  mere 
eiTe(5^uall)',  and  with  more  dccifivc  authority,  in  their 
behalf. 

.  The  amb.ifTiciors  were  fcnfible  that  thefe  reafons 
v.Ti  e  not  tcigncd  $  and  they  therefore  remonftrated  with 
the  lefs  vehemence .  againft  the  meafures  which,  thej 
faw,  Henry  was  determined  to  purfue.  The  States 
knew  that  that  monarch  was  inteiefted  never  torpermit 
their  final  ruin ;  and,'  having  received  private  afliiiances 
that  he  would  Hill,  notwithftanding  the  peace,  give  them 
aiTifhince  botii  of  n\cn  and  money,  they  were  well  pleafed 
to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with  him.  His  greateft 
concern  was  to  give  fatisfa^ion  to  Elizabeth  for  this 
breach  of  treaty.  He  had  a  cordial  efteeni  for  that  prin- 
cels,  a  fympathy  of  manners,  and  a  gntitiide  for  the 
cxtaordiAsiy  hwm  which  he  had  feoeived'iirom  her 
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during  his  greateft  difficulties  :  And  he  ufed  every  expe-  ^^'Jg'** 
dient  to  apologize  and  atone  for  that  meafure  which  ^_  -^-Ij 
neceffity  extorted  from  htm.    But  as  Spain  refufed  to  X59S« 
treat  with  the  Dutch  as  a  free  ftate»  and  Elisabeth 
would  not  negociate  withont  her  aUy^  Henry  found- Peace  of 
Irimfetf  obliged  to  conclude  at  Venrins,  a  feparate  peace»  ^^^^ 
by  which  he  recovered  poflefHon  of  all  the  places  feized 
by  Spain  during  the  courfe  of  the  civil  wars,  and  pro- 
cured to  himfelf  leifure  to  purfue  the  domeflic  fettlement 
of  his  kingdom.   His* capacity  for  the  arts  of  peace  was 
not  inferior  to  his  nulttary  talents  j  and,  in  a  little  time, 
by  his  frugally,  order,  and  wife  government,  he  ratfed 
France,  from  the  defolation  and  mifery  in  which  (he 
was  involved,  to  a  more  flouriihing  condition  than  fhe 
had  ever  before  enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew  that  fhe  could  alfo,  whenever  (he 
pleafed,  finiih  the  war  on  equiuble  terms;  and  that 
Philip,  having  no  claims  upon  her,  would  be  glad  to 
free  himfelf  from  an  enemy  who  had  foiled  him  in 
every  contefl^,  and  who  ftill  had  it  fo  much  in  her  power 
to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  arms.  Some  of  her 
wifeft  counfcllors,  particularly  the  treafurer,  advifed  her 
to  embrace  pacific  meafures  ;  and  fet  before  her  the  ad- 
vantages of  tranquillity,  fecurity,  and  frugality,  as  more 
confiderable  than  any  fucccfs  which  could  attend  the 
greateft  viaories.  But  this  high-fpirited  princefs,  though 
at  firft  averfe  to  war.  Teemed  Aow  to  have  attained  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  the  enemy,  that  ihe  was  unwilling  to 
ftop  the  courfe  of  her  profperous  fortune*  She  con- 
fidered,  that  her  fituation  and  her  paft  viaories  had 
•  given  her  entire  fecurity  againft  any  dangerous  invafion  ; 
and  the  .war  muft  thenceforth  be  conduded  by  fudden 
enterprizes  and  naval  expeditions,  in  which  fhe  pofTeffed 
an  undoubted  fuperiority :  That  the  weak  condition  of 
Philip  in  tfat  Indies,  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the  moft 
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C  H  A      durable  a(3vanta;rcs  j  and  the  yearly  return  of  his  trea-r 
XLIII  ..  . 

^       *  ,  furc  by  feu  aii'ordcd  a  continual  profpcdl  of  important, 

thoutrh  more  temporary,  fuccefl'cs  :  That,  after  his  peace 
with  1)  ranee,  if  (he  aifo  (hould  confcnt  to  an  accooimo-s. 
datioRf  he  would  be  able  to  turn  his  whole  force  againft 
the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which,  tknigH 
they  bad  furprifingly  encreafcd  their  power  by  corn- 
merce  and  good  govermnent,  were  ftill  unable,  if  not  fup- 
portetl  by  their  confederates,  to  maintain  war  fgainft  Co 
potent  a  monarch  :  And  that,  as  her  defence  of  thatcom- 
nionwcakh  v/as  the  ori^,inal  ground  of  the  quarrel,  it  was 
unl'afc,  as  well  as  difl  onoui .ihlc,  to  abandon  its  caufe^ 
till  (he  had  placed  it  ia  a  Ibtc  of  greater  fccuricy. 

Thisb  reafons  were  frequently  inculcated  on  her  hy 
the  earl  of  Eflex,  whofe  paffion  for  glory,  as  well  as  his 

niilitary  talents,  made  him  earneftly  defire  the  continu- 
ance of  war,  from  \v!)ich  he  expected  to  reap  fo  much 
T^ewri  <if  advantage  and  diliinction.  The  rivalfliip  between  this 
nobleman  and  lord  Burleigh  nude  each  of  them  infifl  the 
more  ftrenuouOy  on  his  own  counfel  i  but  as  Eifex'sperfoA 
was  agreeable  to  the  queen,  as  well  as  his  advice  con-? 
formable  to  her  inclinations,  the  favourite  icemed  daily 
to  acquire  an  afcendant  over  the  mtnifter.  Had  he  been 
endowed  with  caution  and  fclf-command,  equal  to  his 
(hining  qualities,  he  would  have  fo  l  ivctted  himfelf  in  the 
cuccn's  coiihdcncc,  that  none  of  his  enemies  had  ever 
been  able  to  impeach  his  credit :  But  his  lofty  fpirit  could 
ill  fubmit  to  that  implicit  deference  which  her  tempef 
lequired,  and  which  ihe  had  ever  been  accnftoo^ed  to  ce* 
ceive  from  all  herfubje^ls.  Being  once  engaged  in  a  dif- 
pute  with  her  fibout  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland^ 
he  was  fo  heated  in  the  argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot 
fhe  rules  both  of  duty  and  civility  ;  and  turned  his  back 
\jpon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her  anger,  na- 
furaiiy  prompt  and  violent^  rofe  ai  this  proyo^ati^ii  >  and 
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fke  iriftantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear;   adding  a 
paffionate  expreflion  fuited    to   his  impertinence.  In- 
iUad  of  recoUeciing  himfelf,   and  making  the  fubmif- 
iioiis  due  to  iier  fex  and  iiation,  he  clapped  his  hand  to 
bia  fword,  and  fwore  that  he  would  not  bear  fuch  ufage, 
were  it  from  Henry  VIIL  himfelf;  and  he  iramediateljr 
withdrew  from  court   Egerton,  the  chancellor,  who 
loved  El&Xt  esdiorted  him  to  repair  his  indifcretion,  by 
proper  acknowledgments  ;  and  entreated  him  not  to  give 
that  triumph  to  his  enemies,  that  affliction  to  his  friends, 
which  mufl;  enfue  from  his  fupporting  a  conteft  with 
his  fovereign,  and  deferting  the  fervice  of  his  country^ 
But  Edex  was  deeply  flung  with  the  diihonour  which 
he  had  received  j  and  feemed  to  think,  that  an  infult, 
which  might  be  pardoned  in  a  woman,  was  become  a 
mortal  affront  when  it  came  from  his  fovereign.  If 
^  the  vileft  of  all  indignities,"  faid  he,     is  done  me, 
**  does  religion  enforce  mc  to  fuc  for  pardon  ?    Doth  God 
require  it  ?  Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it  ?    Why?  Cannot 
princes  err  f  Cannot  fubjedts  receive  wrong  ?  Is  an 
♦*  earthly  power  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  can 
*f  fiever  fubicribe  to  thefe  principles.     Let  Solomon's 
fool  laugh  when  he  is  ftricken }  let  thofe  that  mean  to 
mike  their  profit  of  princes,  ihew  no  fenfe  of  princes' 
injuries :  Let  them  acknowledge  an  infinite  abfolute^ 
nefs  on  earth,  that  do  not  .believe  an  abfolute  Infinite'*' 
*<  nefs  in  heaven:"  (alluding,  probablv,  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  lay  under  the 
reproach  of  impiety)  "  As  for  me,"  continued  he,  "  I 
"  have  received  wrong,  I  feel  it :   IMy  caufe  is  good,  I 
know  hi  and  whatfoever  happens,  all  t^e  powers 
on  earth  can  never  exert  WX^  ftr^tigth  and  coniUncy 
*^  in  oppreffing,  than  I  can  (hew  in  ivffering  every 
**  thing  that  can  or  ihall  be  impofed  upon  me«  Your 
lordfhip,  in  the  beginning  of  your  letter,  makes  me 
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a  p*  "  a  player,  and  your fclf  a  looker  on  :    And  me  a  player  of 
t_^^j^^^'i  I*  "  niy  own  game,  fo  you  may  Ice  more  than  I  :    But  give 
i59'»     "  to  tell  you,  that  fince  you  do  but  fee,  and  I 

do  fufFer,  I  oiuft  of  neceility  feel  more  than  you 
This  fpirited  letter  was  (hown  byEfiex  to  bis  friends  ; 
and  they  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  difpeHe  copies  of  it : 
Yet,  notwithllanding  this  additional  provocation,  the 
quccn*s  partiality  was  fo  prevalent,  that  (he  rcinftated 
him  in  hi*?  former  favour  ;  and  her  kindnefs  to  him  ap- 
peared rather  to  have  aeqtiircd  new  force  from  this  fliort  • 
interval  of  anger  and  rcfcntmcnt.  The  death  of  Burleigh, 
♦«k  A*.g.    i^jj  antagonift,  which  happened  about  the  fame  time, 
feemed  to  enfure  him  con (1  ant  poflcHion  of  the  queen's 
confidence ;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  indifcretioit 
could  thenceforth  have  fliaken  his  well-eftablilhed  ctedii* 
Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  advanced  age;  and  by  a  rare 
fortune,  was  equally  regretted  by  his  fovereign  and  the 
people.     He  had  rifcn  gradually,  from  fmall  beginnings, 
by  the  mere  force  of  merit ;  and  though  his  authority 
was  never  entirely  abfoltite,  or  uncontrouled  with  the 
queen,  he  was  flill,  during  the  courfe  of  near  forty 
years,  regarded  as  her  principal  minifter.   None  of  her 
other  inclinations  or  aiFedions  could  ever  overcome  her 
confidence  in  fo  ufeful  a  counfellor  $  and  as  he  had  had 
the  generofity  or  good  fenfe  to  pay  afliduous  court  to  her, 
during  her  filler's  reign,  when  it  was  dangerous  to  appear 
her  friend,  (he  thought  herfdf  bound  in  gratitude,  when 
ihe  mounted  the  tl.ronc,  to  perfevcre  in  her  attachments 
to  him.     He  fecms  not  to  have  poilefTed  any  ihining 
talents  of  addrefs,  eloquence,  or  imagination  j  and  wag 
chiefly  di(tinguiihed  by  folidity  of  underftanding,  probity 
of  manners,  and  indefatigable  application  in  bufinefs : 
Virtues,  which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to 
Uttainhigh  ftacions,  docertainly  qualify  him  heft  for  filling 

<$«t  aoit[II]  i|C  ibe  «a4  of  tbt  «oI«iim« 
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them.   Of  all  the  queen's  minifters  he  aloiie  left  a  con(i«  chap. 
derable  fortune  to  his  pofterity  5  a  fortune  not  acquired  >  r 
by  rapine  or  oppreffion,  but  gsdned  by  the  regular  profiCB  '  'S^s* 
of  his  offices,  and  preferved  by  frugality. 

Thb  laft  zGt  of  this  able  minifter  was  the  concluding  SdiAof. 
of  a  new  treaty  v/ith  the  Dutch  ;  who,  after  being,  in  fome 
xneafure,  dcfcrtcJ  by  the  king  of  France,  were  glad  to 
preferve  tlic  queen's  alliance,  by  fubmitting  to  any  terms 
which  (he  pleafed  to  require  of  them.  The  debt,  which 
they  owed  her,  was  now  fettled  at  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  :  Of  this  fum  they  agreed  to  pay,  during  the  war, 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  a-year ;  and  thefe  payments  were 
to  continue  till  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the  debt 
ihould  be  extinguifhed.  They  engag^  aUb,  during  the 
time  that  England  fhould  continue  the  war  with  Spain, 
to  pay  the  garrifons  of  the  cautionary  towns.  They  fti- 
pulated,  that  if  Spain  fhould  invade  England,  or  the 
Me  of  Wight,  or  Jerfey,  or  Scilly,  they  ihould  aflift 
her  with  a  body  of  hve  thoufand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horie  I  and  that  in  cafe  fhe  undertook  any  naval  arma* 
ment  againft  Spain,  they  fhould  join  an  equal  number 
of  fliips  to  ber*8  *•  By  this  treaty  die  queen  was  eafed 
of  an  annual  charge  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds.  , 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who 
regretted  extremely  the  lofs  of  fo  wife  and  faithful  a  mi^ 
nifter,  was  informed  of  the  death  of  her  capital  enemy, 
Philip  II.  who,  after  languifhing  under  many  infirmities, 
expired  in  an  advanced  age  at  Madrid.  This  haughty 
prince,  defirous  of  an  accommodation  with  his  revolted 
fubje^  in  theNetheriands,  but  difdaining  to  make  in  his 
own  name  the  conceffions  neceflary  for  that  purpofe,  had 
transferred  to  his  daughter,  married  to  archduke  Albert 
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C  H  A  p.  the  title  to  the  Low  Country  provinces ;  but  as  it  was 

^  _  ^_  *  not  cxpciivd,  that  this  priiiccfs  could  have  pollcrity,  and 
'if*«  as  :hc  rcvcrlloj),  on  uiiure  or  her  illu-',  was  flill  refcrved 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  States  confidcrcd  this  deed 
only  as  the  change  of  a  name,  and  they  perfilled  with 
equal  obilinacy  in  their  refiltancc  to  the  Spanifli  arms, 
The  other  powers  alfo  of  Europe  made  no  diflindion.be- 
tween  the  courts  of  BniiTels  and  Madrid  j  and  the  fecret 
oppofition  of  France,  as  wc  Has  the  avowed  efibrts  of 
*  England*  continued  to  operate  againft  the  pro^refs  of 
Albeit,  as  it  bad  4onfi  againft  that  of  Philip. 
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CHAP.  XUV. 

State  9f  hildHd''^fyrm^s  T^lUw^^^EJfe^  fent 

aver  to  Ireland  His  ill  Juccefs  Returns  ta 

England  Is  difgraced  His  intrigues— ^  ' 

His  hjfitrrf^m  His  trial  and  execution 

frencb  affairs— ^Mountjoy' s  Juccefs  in  Ireland 

^—'Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  and  Irifh  A  par* 

iiament  Tyrone's  jHlmiffion  Queen's  fick-^ 

fieJs-'-^And  deatb^^And  Cbara^er. 

THOUGH  die  domiiiian  df  the  Englifh  over  Ireland  chap, 
had  been  feemingly  eftabliflied  above  four  centuries,  t  - 

it  may  fafcly  be  affirmed,  that  their  authority  had  hither-  is99» 
to  been  little  more  than  nominal.  The  Irifh  princes  and 
nobles,  divided  among  themfelves,  readily  paid  the  exte- 
rior marks  of  obci  lance  to  9  power  which  they  were  not 
able  to  refift  y  buty  as  no  durable  force  was  ever  kept 
on  loot  to  retain  them  ia  tbair  di|ty>  they  rekipled  ftili 
into  their  former  ftate  of  independence*  Too  weak  to 
introduce  order  and  obedience  amOpg  the  rode  inhabit- 
ants, the  Englilh  authority  was  yet  fufficjent  to  chbck 
the  growth  of  any  cnterprifing  genius  among  the  natives  : 
And  though  it  could  bertow  no  true  form  of  civil  govern* 
ment,  it  was  able  to  prevent  the  rife  of  any  fuch  form, 
from  the  internal  combination  or  policy  of  the  li  iih  *. 

Most  of  the  Englifli  inftitutions  like  wife  by  which 
that  ifland  was  governed,  were  to  the  laft  degree  abfurd, 
and  fuch  as  no  (late  before  had  ever  thought  of»  for  pre^ 
ierving  dominion  over  its  conquered  provinces* 

ft  Sir  J.  Davieii  p*  ^  6,  7.  Ac» 

Tun 
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^  ^*  The  £iigliih  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  projed  of  Tub- 
Vi  ^  '  '  duing  France,  a  proje£^,  whofe  fuccels  was  the  moft 
>m>  improbable,  and  would  to  them  btve  proved  the  moft 
pernicious)  negleded  all  other  eiitnpri«es,  to  which 
their  fituation  fo  tongly  invited  them,  and  whlch^  in 
tune,  would  have  brought  them  an  acceffion  of  ricbes, 
grandeur,  and  fecurity.  The  fmall  army,  which  they 
maintained  in  Ireland,  they  never  fupplied  regularly  with 
pay  ;  and  as  no  money  could  be  levied  on  the  ifland, 
which  poflcfled  none,  they  gave  their  foldicrs  the  privi- 
lege of  free  quarter  upon  the  natives.  Rapine  and  info- 
knee  inflamed  the  hatred  which  prevailed  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered :  Want  of  fecnritj  among  ^ 
the  Irifliy  introducing  defpair,  aoorilhed  ftill  more  the 
lloth  natural  to  that  uncultivated  people. 

But  the  Englifli  carried  farther  their  ill-judgcd  tyranny. 
Inflead  of  inviting  the  Irifti  to  adopt  the  more  civili2^d 
cuftoms  of  their  conquerors,  they  even  rchiCed,  though 
eameOly  foliciled,  to  communicate  to  them  the  privilege 
of  their  laws,  and  every  where  marked  them  out  as  aliens 
and  as  enemies.  Thrown  out  of  the  protedioa  of  jtifitoe» 
the  natives  ooold  find  no  fecurity  but  in  foree  %  and  Hying 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  which  they  could  not  ap- 
proach with  faiety,  they  Ihelteied  tfaeinftlves  in  their 
marihes  and  forefts  from  the  iniblence  of  their  inhuman 
maftcrs.  Being  treated  like  wild  beafts,  they  became 
fuch  ;  and  joining  the  ardour  of  revenge  to  their  yet  un- 
tamed barbarity,  they  grew  every  day  more  intradablc 
*    and  more  dangerous  K 

As  the  Englifli  princes  deemed  the  conqueft  of  the  dif- 
pericd  Irifli  to  be  more  the  obje£t  of  time  and  patience 
than  the  foorce  of  military  glory,  they  willingly  delegated 
that  oflce  to  private  adventurers,  who^  inlifting  foldiers 
9t  their  own  charge,  reduced  provinces,  of  that  ifland* 

k  Sir  J.  Daf  iM,  p.  %0%,  tOJ^ 
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which  they  coavertcd  to  their  own  profit.   Separate  ju-  C  H  A  ft 

rifdidions  and  principalities  were  eftabliflied  by  thefe  lord-  t 
ly  conquerors  :  The  power  of  peace  and  war  was  aflumed:  1599* 
Military  law  was  exercifed  over  the  Irifh,  whom  they  fub- 
dued}  and,  by  degrees,  over  the  EngliQi,  by  whofe  af- 
fiftance  they  conquered :  And,  after  their  authority  had 
pace  taken  root,  deeming  the  Engliib  inftitutioiis  le6 
favourable  to  barbarous  dominion,  they  degenerated  into 
mere  Irifh,  and  abandoned  the  garb,  language,  manners» 
and  laws  of  their  mother  country 

By  all  this  imprudent  conduct  of  England,  the  native* 
of  its  dependent  ftate  remained  ftill  in  that  abje6l  condi- 
tion, into  which  the  northern  and  weflern  parts  of  Eu-* 
rope  were  funk,  before  they  received  civility  and  ilaveij 
from  the  refined  policy  and  irrefiftible  bravery  of  Romew 
]£ven  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  every 
chriftian  nation  was  cultivating  with  ardour  every  civil 
art  of  life,  thatifland,  lying  in  a  temperate  climate,  en* 
joying  a  fertile  foil,  acceffible  in  its  fituation,  poHefled  of 
innumerable  harbours,  was  ftill,  notwithftanding  thefe 
advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people,  whofe  cuftoms  and 
^lanners  approached  nearer  thofe  of  favages  than  of  bar- 
barians ^, 

As  the  rudenefs  and  ignorance  of  the  Iriih  were  ex- 
treme^ they  were  fonk  below  the  reach  of  that  curiofit/ 
and  love  of  novelty,  by  which  every  other  people  in  Eu- 
rope had  been  feized  at  the  beginning  of  that  century, 

and  which  had  engaged  them  in  innovations  and  religious 
difputes,  with  which  they  were  ftill  fo  violently  agitated. 
The  ancient  fuperftition,  the  p radices  and  obfervances 
of  their  fathers,  mingled  and  polluted  with  many  wild 
ppioionsj  ftill  maintained  an  unihaken  empiw-over  them$ 

and  the  esamplo  alone  of  the  EogUili  was  fuffident  to 

* 

c  Sir  J.  Daties,  p.  X33|       Iti^  *■  ASct9f«|l|li*lKeail»lof 
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^XtlV***  'C'*^*^  prejudiced  and  di^* 

,  *  r  contented  Irifli.    The  old  oppofition  of  manners,  laws, 
>S9f^     and  intereft  was  now  inflamed  by  religious  anttpatby  ; 
and  the  fubduing  and  civilizing  of  that  countiy  ieemcd 
to  become  every  day  more  difficult  and  more  impra^- 
cable. 

The  antmoHty  againft  the  Englifh  was  carried  To  far 
by  the  Irifh,  that,  in  an  infurred^ion,  raifed  by  two  fens 
of  the  carl  of  Clanricarde,  they  put  to  the  fword  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Athcnry,  though  Ii  ifli ;  be- 
caufe  tbcy  began  to  conform  thcmfelves  to  £ngli(b  cuf^ 
toms,  and  had  embraced  a  more  civilized  form  of  lifiS 
than  had  been  pradifed  by  their  anceftors'. 

The  ufual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  fix 
tfioufand  pounds  a-year  * :  The  queen»  though  with 
fliuch  repining  %  commonly  added  twenty  thoufand  more, 
which  (he  remitted  from  England  :  And,  with  this  fmall 
revenue,  a  body  of  a  thoufand  men  was  fupportcd,  which, 
on  extraordinary  emergencies,  was  augmented  to  twcr 
thoufand  2.  No  wonder  that  a  force,  fo  difproportioned 
(o  the  objedy  ,inftead  of  fubduing  a  mutinous  kingdomi^ 
Ibnred  rather  to  provoke  the  natives,  and  tp  excite 
thofe  frequent  infurredions,  which  ftill  farther  tntfamed 
Ihe  animofity  between  the  two  nations,  and  increa(ed 
the  diforders,  to  which  the  Irilh  were  naturany  Tub* 
jed. 

In  1560,  Shnn  O'Neale,  or  the  great  0*NeaIe,  as  the 
Iri(h  called  him,  becaufehcad  of  that  potent  clan,  raifed' 
a  rebellion  in  Ulfleri  but  after  fome  fkirmilhes,  he  was 
received  into  favour,  upon  his  fubmiffion,  and  his  pro- 
iiiife  of  a  more  dutiful  behaviour  for  the  future  ^,  This 
knpnnitjr  tempted  him  to  midertake  t  new'infurredidii  la 

*  Camden,  p.  457.  •  Memotrtof  ibe  Siiineyf,  vol,  i.  p.  S5* . 

f  Co«,  p.  ^4t.    Sidney,  vol.  i.  p.  8j«  909»  K  Camden,  p.  542* 

8idficj,ToL  i.  2»  6|.  109.  18},  ^  Ctffldco>  p.  385*  39^- 
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1567  J  but  being  puflied  hf  Sir  Benry  Sidney,  lord  ^I^'^^^liv 
puty,  he  retreated  into  Clandcboy,  and  father  than  fub-  ,  ^ 
mit  to  the  Englifti,  he  put  himfclf  into  the  hands  of  fome  »S99" 
Scottifh  iflanders,  who  commonly  infefted  thofe  parts  by 
their  incurfions.  The  Scots,  who  retained  a  quarrel 
againft  him  on  account  of  former  injuries,  violated  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  and  murdered  him  at  a  feftiva)^ 
which  they  had  invited  him.  He  was  t  man  equally 
noted  for  his  pride,  his  violcoce^  ki»  debauobcrica,  and 
kis  hatred  to  the  Englifli  nation.  He  »  fiud  to  have  put 
Ibme  of  hit  followm  to  deaths  becaufe  thcf  endeavoored 
to  introduce  the  ufe  of  bread  after  the  Efigfiih  falbion'. 
Though  fo  violent  an  enemy  to  luxury,  he  was  extremely 
addi6led  to  riot;  and  was  accuflomed,  after  his  intem- 
perance had  thrown  him  into  a  fever,  to  plunge  his  body 
into  mire,  thathe  might  allay  the  flame,  which  he  had 
raifed  by  former  exceii'es  ^,  Such  was  the  life  led  by  this 
haughty  barbarian,  who  fcorned  the  titb  of  the  earl  a£ 
Tyrane^  which.  Elizabeth'  intanded  So  have  reftored  to 
hkayM^d  who  affiimed  the  rank  and  appellatioft  of  king  of 
UMer.  He  ufed  a]fi>  to.  fiiy,  that,  though  the  queen  wa& 
his  fovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her  but  at 
her  feeking 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft 
wBd\c  gQ¥emora  that  Ireland  had  cii|oyed  for  fevecad 
leigna'^}  and  he  pofleiled  his  authority  eleven  years) 
daring  which,  he  .  ftruggled  with  many  dificuhifis^ 
snd  made  feme  progscA  in  reprefing  dioib  dsfetdec^ 
which  had  become  inveteiate  among  the  people.  Tht 
earl  of  Definond,  in  1 569,  gave  him  diftwrbance,  froMi 
the  hereditary  animolity  which  prevailed  between  that 
nobleman  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  defcended  from  the 
only  family,  eitabliihied  in  Ireland,  that  had  Acadily 

i  Camden,  p.  ^ocl  ^  Ibid.  p.  409,    €ov>  p*  3*4* 

'  W»  p*  yu  n  Cox,  p.  3jO» 
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^xuv  ^'  "^^^  ><s  lojalty  to  tfa«  Engliih  crown  ^  The  eail 
,Lj  di  Ti|0iBOiid|  in  1570^  attempted  a  rebcUion  in  Con« 
naughty  hut  was  obliged  to  Hy  into  France^  before  bii 
defignt  were  ripe  for  execution.  Stukely,  another  fogi*- 
tive,  found  foch  credit  with  the  pope,  Gregory  the  Xlllcb, 
that  he  flattered  that  pontiff  with  the  profpe^t  of  making 
^his  nephew,  Buon  Compagno,  k.ing  of  Ireland  ;  and  as 
if  this  project  had  alrca  ly  taken  effe<S^,  he  accepted  the 
title  of  marquis  of  Lcinder  from  the  new  fovereign**« 
He  pafled  next  into  Spain  ;  and  after  having  received 
much  encouragement  and  great  rewards  from  Philip, 
who  intended  to  employ  him  as  an  inftniment  in  difturb* 
ing  Elizabeth,  he  was  found  to  poileft  too .  little  in« 
tereft  for  executing  thofe  high  promiles  which  he  had 
made  to  that  monarch.-  He  retired  into  Portugal ;  and 
following  the  fortunes  of  Don  Schadian,  he  perifhed  with 
that  gallant  pi  incc  in  his  bold  but  unfortunate  expedition 
againft  the  IMoors. 

Lord  Gray,  after  fome  intenral,  fucceeded  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  \  and,  in  S579»  fupprefled  a  new  re* 
hellion  of  the  earl  of  Defoiond,  though  fupported  by  a 
body  of  Spaniards  and  Italians*  The  rebellion  of  the 
Bourlcs  followed  a  few  years  after;  occafioned  by  the  ftiid 
and  equitable  adminiftration  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  go- 
vernor of  Connaught,  who  endeavoured  to  reprefs  the 
tyranny  of  the  chieftains  over  their  vaflals  »*.  The  queen, 
finding  Ireland  fo  burthenfome  to  her,  tried  feveral  ex- 
pedients for  reducing  it  to  a  ilate  of  greater  order  .and  . 
fobmiffiott*  She  encouraged  the  earl  of  Eiiex,  fsther  to 
that  nobleman  who  was  afterwards  her  fovourife,  to 
ittempt  the  fubduing  and  planting  of  Cbuideboy»  Femy9 
and  other  territories*  part  of  fome  late  forimtufts :  But 
that  enterprise  proved  unfortunate ;  and  Eflcx  died  of  a 

« 

•  C^paiat P*4H*       *  lUi*  pt43o«  Cos, f.  354* 
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diflemper,  occafi6ned,  as  h  fuppofed,  by  the*  irmtion  chap. 


which  he  bad  conceived  froin  bis  diiappointmeiit^.  C  An 
univerfity  was  founded  in  Dublin  with  a  view  oPtlntro-  1599* 

duciiifj:  arts  and  learnin<?;  into  that  kingdom,  and  civiliz- 
ing  the  uncultivated  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ^.  But 
the  moft  unhappy  expedient,  employed  in  the  government 
of  Ireland,  was  that  made  ufe  of  in  1 585  by  Sir  John 
Pcrrot,  at  that  time  lord  deputy  :  He  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irifli  inhabitants  of  Ulfter,  in  order  to  enable 
them,  without  the  iiflftance  of  the  government,  to  reprefs 
the  incuriions  of  the  Scottifli  iflanders,  by  which  thefe 
parts  were  much  infefted'.  At  the  fame  time,  the  invi- 
tations of  Philip,  joined  to  their  zeal  for  the  catholic 
religion,  engaged  many  of  the  gentry  to  feivc  in  the 
Low  Country  wars ;  and  thus  Ireland,  being  provided 
with  officers  and  foldiers,  with  difcipline  and  arms,  be- 
came formidable  to  the  finglilh,  and  was  thenceforth 
able  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war  againft  her  ancient 
mailers. 

Hugh  O'Nbalc,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  had 
been  raifed  by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone ; 
but  having  murdered  his  couiin,  fon  of  that  rebel,  and 
being  acknowledged  head  of  his  clan,  he  preferred  the 
pride  of  barbarous  licence  and  dominion  to  the  pleafures 
of  opulence  and  tranquillity,  and  he  fomented  all  thofc 
diforders,  by  which  he  hoped  to  weaken  or  overturn  the 
EngTi(h  government*  He  was  nOCed  for  the  vices  of  per- 
iidy  and  cruelty,  ib  common  among  uncultivated  nations; 
and  was  alfo  eminent  for  courage*  a  virtue,  which  their 
diforderly  courfe  of  life  requires,  and  which,  notwith- 
ftanding,  being  Ids  fupported  by  the  principle  of  honour, 
is  commonly  more  precarious  among  them,  than  among 
a  civilized  people.  I'yronc,  actuated  by  this  fpirit, 
fecretly  fomented  the  difcontents  of  the  Maguires,  O'Don- 

9  Camden,  p*  566.  '  Kaalon*!  Fngmcata  Regalia,  p  M}. 
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^xuv'*  fids,  O'Roorki^  MjcmalMM,  and  other  jH, 
y_  truding  to  the  inftuence  of  his  deccttfiil  oatBt  amd  pro** 

i5ff*    fcffiotis,  he  put  himrdf  into  the  Iwidf  of  Sir  William 

RufTd,  who,  in  the  year  1594,  was  icnt  over  deputy 
to  Ireland.  Contrary  to  the  advice  and  proteftation  of 
Sir  Henry  B.ignal,  niarflial  of  the  army,  he  was  difmifled  j 
and  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  embraced  the  refo- 
hition  of  raifing  an  open  rd>diion,  and  of  relying  no 
fenger  on  the  lenity  or  inexperience  of  the  Englifh  go* 
▼ernment.  He  entered  into  a  correipondcnee  with  Spain  s 
He  procured  tience  a  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition  : 
And  having  united  all  the  Iriik  chieftains  in  a  dependence 
upon  himfelfy  he  began  to  be  itgaiM  as  a  formidaUe' 
enemy. 

The  native  Irifh  were  fo  poor,  that  their  country 
afforded  few  other  commodities  than  cattle  and  oatmea], 
which  were  cafily  concealed  or  driven  away  on  the  apw. 
proack  of  the  enemy  {  and,  as  HXxzah^k  was  averfe  tcy 
the  expence  rcquifite  for  fupporting  her  armies,  the 
£ngliik  found  much  diAcutey  in  pufiMng  tbdr  advan* 
tagesy  and  in  purfohig  the  i^lt  into  tbe  bogs,  woodsy 
and  other  fiiftnefles,  to  which  tb^  retreated.  Thofe 
motives  rendered  Sir  John  NarriSy  who  cwmmanded  the 
Enelifh  army,  the  more  willing  to  hearken  to  any  pro« 
poials  of  truce  or  accommodation  made  him  by  Tyrone; 
a4id  after  the  war  was  fpun  out  by  theie  aytifices  for  fome 
years,  that  gallant  Lngliihmao,  finding  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  treacherous  promises,  and  that  he  bad  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  his  aaciane  rqiutation,  wa» 
icised  with  a  languiOiing  diflemper,  and  died  of  vexatioA 
anddifeontent.  Sir.  Henry  Bagnal,  who  focccedsd  him 
in  tbe  command,  was  ftiil  nmee  unfortunate*  Aa  he  ad* 
vanced  to  aelieve  the  fort  of  Biadt-watcr,  befieged  by  the 
fcbels,  he  was  furrounded  in  difadvantageous  ground  ^ 
his  foldiers,  difcouragcd  by  part  of  their  powder's  acci- 
7  dtiHaUy 
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dentally  taking  fire,  Prere  put  to  flight ;  ami,  though  the  c  H  a  p. 
•  purfuit  was  (lopped  by  Montacute,»iiHlO  commanded  the  .     ^  'gj 
£nglilk  horfe,  fifteen  bundred  meo,  together  with  the   .  >599. 
general  himfdfi  were  left  dead  upon  the  fpon  This 
vi^ory,  Co  ttAufiial  to  the  IriCb}  roused  their  courage, 
fupplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  raifed 
the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  who  aiTumed  the  character 
of  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  patron  of  Irifh 
liberty 

The  Englifh  council  were  now  .(enfible,  that  the  re- 
bellion of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous  head,  and 
that  the  former  tempori&ing  trts,  of  granting  truces  and 
pacifications  to  the  rebels^  and  of  allowing  them  to  pur-  .  ■ 
chafe  pardons  hy  refigning  part  of  the  founder  acquired 
during  their  infoneffcbn,  icnrcd  only  to  encourage  the 
fpirit  of  mutiny  and  diforder  among  them.  It  was  there* 
fore  refolved  to  pufti  the  war  by  more  vigorous  meafuresj 
and  the  queen  caft  her  eye  on  Charles  Blount,  lord 
Mountjoy,  as  a  man,  who,  though  hitherto  \t&  accuf- 
tomed  to  arms  than  to  books  and  literature,  was  endowedt 
Ihe  thought,  with  talents  equal  to  the  undertaking. 
But  the  young  earl  of  Eflex,  Ambitious  of  tee,  and  ' 
defirous  of  obtaining  this  government '  for  himfelf,  op- 
pofed  the  choice  of  Mountjoy;  and  reprefented  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  appointing,  for  that  important  employment, 
fome  perfon  more  experienced  in  war  than  this  nobleman, 
more  pra<^ifed  in  bufinefs,  and  of  higher  quality  and 
reputation.  By  this  defcription,  he  was  underdood  to 
mean  htrnfelf  *  $  and  no  fooner  was  his  defire  known,  thaft 
his  enemies,  even  more  zcaloufly  than  his -friends,  con*  « 
(^lired  to  gratify  his  wiihes«  Muny  of  bM  friends  thought^ 
diat  he  neter  ought- to  cootet^  except  for  a  fliort  time^  to 
accept  of  any  employment,  which  mull  lemove  him  from 


*  qpx,  p.  415, 
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CHAP,  court,  and  prevent  him  from  cultivating  that  perfonal 
^       *j  inclination,  which  the  queen  fo  vifibly  bore  him''.  His 
•  <599*    enemies  hoped,  that  if,  by  his  abfence,  ibe  had  once 
leifure  to  forget  the  charms  of  his  perfon  and  converia- 
tion,  his  impatient  and  lofty  demeanor  would  toon  diP- 
^u<\  a  pi  inccfs,  who  ufu ally  exacted  fuch  profound  fub- 
miiTion  and  implicit  obedience  from  all  her  fcrvants. 
15ut  EiVcx  was  incapable  of  entering  into  fuch  ciiutious 
views;  and  even  Flizabcth,  who  was  extremely  defirous 
of  fubduing  the  Infli  rebels,  and  urho  was  much  prepof- 
fcflcd  in  favour  of  £flex*s  genius,  readily  agreed  to  ap- 
tohe-  Po>"t        governor  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  lord 
hoi.       lieutenant.   The  more  to  encourage  him  in  his  under- 
taking, (he  granted  him  by  his  patent  more  extenfive 
authority  than  had  ever  before  been  conferred  on  any 
lieutenant ;  tlie  power  of  carrying  on  or  finifbing  the  war 
as  he  pleafcd,  of  pardoning  the  rebels,  and  of  filling  all 
the  moft  confidcrahle  employments  of  the  kingdom*. 
And  to  cnfurc  him  of  fiicccls,  Ihc  levied  a  numerous  army 
of  fixtcen  thoufand  foot  and  thirteen  hundred  horfe, 
which  (he  afterwards  augmented  to  twenty  thoufand 
foot  and  two  thoufand  horie:  A  force  which,  it  was 
apprehended,  would  be  ablej  in  one  campaign,  to  otver* 
whelm  the  rebels,  and  make  an  entire  oonqueft  of  Ireland. 
Nor  did  E flex's  enemies,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  lord  Cobham,  throw 
any  obf^aclcs  in  the  way  of  thele  preparations ;  but  hoped 
that  the  higher  the  queen's  expe<5lations  of  fucccfs  were 
taifed,  the  more  difiicult  it  would  be  fur  the  event  to 
correfpond  to  them.   In  a  like  view,  they  rather  feconded 
Chan  oppofed,  thoft'e  exalted  encomiums,  which  E{Sbx*$ 
numerous  and  fanguine  friends  difperfed,  of  his  high 
genius,  of  his  elegant  endowments,  his  heroic  cou* 
rage,  his  unbounded  generofity,  and  his  noble  birth  ;  nor 

•  CabalA,  p.  79*  *  Ryiner,  tMo.  svi.  p.  366, 
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were  they  difpleafed  to  obferve  that  paflionate  fondncfs,  ^  jH^A 
which  the  people  every  where  exprefled  for  this  nobleman.  «  -    *  j- 
Thefe  artful  politicians  had  ihidied  bis^  chara^r ;  and  >599* 
finding  that  his  open  and  undaunted  fpirit,  if  taught 
temper  and  referve  from  oppofition,  muft.  become  invin- 
cible, they  refolved  rather  to  give  full  breath  to  thofe 
fails,  which  were  already  too  much  expanded,  and  to 
pufh  him  upon  dangers,  of  which  he  Teemed  to  make 
luch  fmall  account^.    And  the  better  to  make  advan- 
tage of  his  indifcrctions,   fpies  were  fct  upon  all  his 
anions  and  even  exprelHons;  and  hi&  vehement  fpirit, 
which,  while  he  was  in  the  midft  of  the  court  and  envi- 
roned by  his  rivals,  was  unacquainted  with  difguife^ 
could  not  fail,  after  he  thpugbt  himfelf.  furrounded  by 
none  but  friends^  to  give  a  pretence  for  malignant  fulpi* 
cions  and  conftr  unions.         .  > 

Essex  left  London  in  the  month  of  March,  attended 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace;  and  what  did  him 
more  honour,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  who,  from  affedlion  to  his  pej  fon,  had> 
attached  themfelves  to  his  fortunes,  and  fought  fame  and 
military  experience  under  fo  renowned  a  commander. 
The  firft  ad  of  authority,  which  he  exercifed,  after  his 
arrival  in  Ireland^  was  an  indifcretion,  but  of  the  gene- 
rous kind ;  and  in  both  thefe  refpe^b,  fuitable  to  his 
charader.    He  appointed  his  intimate  friend,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  general  of  the  horfe;  a  nobleman  who 
had  incurred  the  queen's  difplcafurc,  by  fecretly  marrying 
without  her  confent,  and  whom  (he  had  therefore  enjoined 
Eflex  not  to  employ  in  any  command  under  him.  She 
no  fooner  heard  of  this  inftance  of  difobedience  than  ihe 
reprimanded  htm»  and  ordered  him  to  recal  his.commif*, 
fion  to  Southampton.    But  £ilex»  who  had  Imagined 
Aat  fome  reaibns,  vhich  he  oppofed  t9  her  firft  injunc- 

J  CmdeD.  OJbMiir>  p*  371* 
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CHAP.  Honff  had  fatisfied  her,  had  the  imprudence  to  rcmon* 
^  *  r  ftrale  againft  thefe  (ecotid  orders  * ;  and  it  wa|  not  till 
>S99*    flie  reiterated  her  commands,  chat^  he  could  be  prevaiM 
on  to  difplace  hit  friend, 
nit  Ul  fttc-     £s8BX»  on  his  landing  ac  DuUin,  ddibemted  witk 
the  IrUh  council  concerning  the  proper  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  rebels  ;  and  here  he  was 
guilty  of  a  capital  error,  which  was  the  ruin  of  his  en- 
terprizc.    He  had  always,  while  in  England,  blamed 
tiic  conduct  of  former  commanders,  v/ho  artfully  pro» 
tracked  the  war,  who  haraiTed  their  troops  in  fmall  eo« 
terprizes,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces  and  temporary 
pecificationt  with  the  rebels,  had  j^ftn  them'kirure  to 
itcmit  thefar  broken  forces*.    la  ooaformity  cs  thde 
.  views,  he  had  ever  tniifted  upon  leading  his  forces  imme- 
diately into  Ulfter  againft  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy; 
and  his  inftruftioiis  had  been  drawn  agreeably  to  thefe 
his  declared  rcfulutions.     But    the   Irifli  counfellors 
perfuaded  him,  that  the  reafon  was  too  early  for  the 
ontsrprize,  and  that,  as  the  moraHes,  in  Which  the 
aorthern  Iriih  ufually  iheltered  themlelves,  would  not, 
as  yet,  be  pailable  to  the  .Englifli  forces,  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  the  prefont  time  in  an  expedttioii  into 
Monfter.   Their  fecret  reafon  for  this  advice  was,  that 
many  of  them  pofleiTed  eftates  in  that  province,  and  were 
dcfirous  to  hive  the  enemy  diflodgcd  from  their  neigh- 
bourhood'': But  the  fame  fclfifh  fpirir,  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  give  this  counfcl,  made  them  foon  after 
difown  it,  when  they  found  the  bid  coofe^iuenGeB  with 
which  it  was  attended  ^. 
£ssB]C  obliged  all  the  rebels  of  MunAer  cither  to  fob* 
*  mit  or  to  fly  into  *the  neighbouring  provinces :  But  as 

z  Bin).*.  MenMirf,  vol.  ii.  p.  4x1.  451.  '  Ibid.  p.  4J1,  Baceo, 

vol.  iv.  p-  s iz.  k  Birch'i  Mcmairt,  vol.  at.  p.  448*         c  win« 
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die  Irtfh,  from  the  greatneft  of  the  queen's  picptratioiMy  Chap. 
4aii  condttU,  dMU      tutcfKlcd  to  reduce  tliem  to  tool  \  ^"Tu_f 
fubje^tion,  or  even  ntcorly  to  CMtenninMetlm*  tiity  con-  >st9* 
fideied  tbdk' defence  18  a  comnioncaule;  end  the  English 
feces  were  no  Iboner  wididnwn»  then  the  inhsrbttams  of 
Aluniler  reiapfed  into  rebellion,  and  renewed  their  con- 
federacy  with  their  other  countrymen.    The  army,  mean- 
while, by  the  fatigue  of  long  and  tedious  marches,  and  by 
•die  influence  of  the  climate,  was  become  fickly ;  and  on 
Its  return  to  Dublin,  about  the  middle  of  July,  was 
iurprizingiy  dimintfliod  in  nuaober.  Tfae  conrsge  of  the 
^Udiers  was  even  moch  abated  r  For  thongh  they  had 
frevaiicdin  fome  lefler  enteiprlzes,  againft  lord.Cabir 
and  others;  yet  had  d)ey  iometimes  net  with  more  ftout 
refiftance  than  they  expended  from  die  Iriih,  whom  they 
were  wont  to  defpife;  and  ae  they  were  raw  troops  and 
unexperienced,  a  confidcrable  body  of  them  had  been  put 
to  flight  at  the  Glins,  by  an  inferior  number  of  the  ene- 
my.   Efiex  was  fo  enraged  at  this  mifbehaviour,  that 
)ie  cafliiered  all  the  officers,  and  decimated  die  private 
mm**    Bu|  this  wSt  of  fevcrity,  though  neeefiary^ 
Ind  intimidated  the  ioldiers,  and  encreafed  their  averfion' 
to  the  fervice. 

The  queen  was  extremely  difgufted,  when  ihe  heard^ 
that  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  feafon  was  confumed  in 
thefe  frivolous  enterprizes  ;  and  was  ftill  more  furprized,  - 
that  Eflex  perfevered  in  the  fame  pracStice,  which  he  had 
ib  much  condemned  in  others,  and  which  he  knew  to  be 
fo^macfa  contrary  to  her  purpofe  and  intention.  That 
Doblemattt  in  order  to  givis  his  troops  leifure  to  recruit 
from  their  ficfcneTs  and  fatigue^  left  the  main  army  ia 
quarters,  and  marched  with  a  (mail  bo<}y  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  into  the  county  of  Ophelie  againft  the 
O'Coanors  and  O'Mores,  whom  he -forced  to  a  fubmif- 

4  Cos,  f,  4»t* 
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^  ^y**'        •         on  h»s  return  to  Dublin,  he  found  the  army 
.    --jr  *_r  fo  much  diminilhed,  that  he  wrote  to  the  £iigliih  coun- 
'599*    eil  an  account  of  its  comlition,  and  informed  them, 
that,  if  he  did  not  immediately  receive  a  reinforcement 
of  two  thoufand  men,  it  would  be  impoAUe  for  him  this 
feafon  to  attempt  any  thing  againft  Tyrone.    That  there 
m:ght  be  no  pretence  for  farther  inactivity,  the  queen 
immediately  fcnt  over  the  number  demanded';  and 
l.ii'cx  bc^p.n  at  lad  to  aiTemble  his  forces  for  the  expedi- 
tion into  Ulf^cr.    1  he  army  was  fo  averfe  to  this  enter- 
prize,  and  fo  terrified  with  the  reputation  of  Tyrone^ 
that  many  of  them  counterfeited  ficknefs,  many  of  them 
deferted'}  and  Eflfex  found,  that  after  leaving  the  necef- 
fary  garrifons,  he  could  fcarcely  lead  four  thoufand  men 
againft  the  rebels.    He  marched,  however,  with  this 
fmall  army;  but  was  foon  fenfible,  that,  in  fo  advanced 
a  feafon,  it  would  be  impoiiible  for  him  to  effect  any 
thing  againft  an  enemy,  who,  though  fuperior  in  num- 
ber, was  determined  to  avoid  every  dec ifive  aiElion.  He 
hearkened,  therefore,  to  a  meflage  fent  him  by  Tyione, 
who  defired  a  conference;  and  a  place,  near  the  two 
camps,  was  appointed  for  that  purpoie.   The  generals 
met  without  any  of  their  attendants,  and  a  river  ran  be- 
tween them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered  to  the  depth  of 
his  faddle  :  But  EfTex  ftood  on  the  oppofite  bank.  After 
half  an  hour's  conference,  w  here  Tyrone  behaved  with 
great  fubmiffion  to  the  Ion!  lieutenant,  a  cefTation  of 
arms  was  concluded  to  the  firft  of  May,  renewable 
from  fix  weeks  to  fix  weeks*;  but  which  might  be 
broken  off  by  either  party  upon  a  fortnight's  warning 
Eflex  alfo  received  from  Tyrone  propofals  for  a  peace, 
in  which  that  rebel,  had  inferted  many  unreafonable  and 
exorbitant  conditions:  And  there  appeared  afterwards 

•  mnh*%  M«aio1r»,  vol.  ii,  p,  430.  Cwr,  p.  ^tu  f  Sjdney't 
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fome  reafon  ta  fufpe^^,  that  he  had  here  commenced  ^  '^^^|^^* 
very  unjuftifiable  correfpoodence  with  the  enemy!**  -  '^ 

So  iinexpeded  an  iiTue  of  an  eoterprize,  the  greateft  '59^ 
and  moft  expeniive  that  £lizabedi  had  ever  undertaken, 

provoked  her  extremely  againft  Eflex ;  and  this  difguft 
was  much  augmented  by  other  circumftances  of  that 
nobleman's  condu(St.    He  wrote  many  letters  to  the 
queen  and  council,  full  of  peevish  and  impatient  expref* 
Hons ;  complaining  of  his  enemies,  lamenting  that  thdr 
calumnies  Ihould  be  believed  againft  him,  and  difcover- 
ing  fymptoms  of  a  mind  equally  haughty  and  dtfcon* 
tented,    She  took  care  to  inform  him  of  her  di/Tatisfac- 
tion ;  but  commanded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland  till  far* 
ther  orders^  * 
Essex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  linger,  and  of  the 
promotion  of  his  enemy.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  the  office 
of  mafter  of  the  wards,  an  office  to  which  he  himfelf 
afpired :  And  dreading  that,  if  he  remained  any  longer, 
abfent,  the  queen  would  be  totally  alienated  from  Mm, 
he  haftily  embraced  a  refolution,  which,  he  knew,  had 
once  fuccccdcd  with  the  earl  of  Lcicefter,  the  former 
favourite  of  Elizabeth.    Leiceftcr,  being  informed,  while 
in  the  Low  Countries,  that  his  miflrefs  was  extremely 
difplealed  with  his  condu£t,  difobeyed  her  orders  by 
coming  over  to  England;  and  having  pacified  her  by 
his  prefence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  flattery  -and 
infinuation,  difappointed  aD  the  expe^ations  of  his  ene- 
mies'.   Eflex,  therefore,  weighing  more  the  flmilarity  Retumtte 
of  circumftances  than  the  difference  of  character  between  '■l**"^ 
himfelf  and  Leiceller,  immediately  fct  out  for  England ; 
and  making  fpcedy  journeys,  he  arrived  at  court  before 
any  one  was  in  the  leaft  apprized  of  his  intentions** 
Though  beiineared  with  dirt  and  fweat,  he  haflened  up 

• 

*  Wtawood,  »ol.  i.  p.  307.  State  Trials.  B*con,  vol.  iv.  p,  ^j^.  53^^ 
537.       »  Birch's  Mcmoirti  ?oI,  ii.  p,  45 j,      *  Winwood,  »ol.i.  p.  i  iS. 
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CHAP.  ()2irs  to  the  prefence  cfatmbcr,  thence  to  the  privy  cbam« 
^^^'^  ber I  aor  flojppod  till  hevM  w  the  queen's  bed-Gheaber» 
im*  who  vat  newlf  riien»  and  wit  fitting  with  her  hairi^boue 
het  tee.  He  thmw  hkM£  on  hb  kneet,  kifled  her 
hand,  and  had  fomc  private  confefenoe  with  her  $  where 
he  was  fo  gracioudy  received,  that,  on  hit  defMiture,  be 
was  heard  to  exprcfs  great  fatisfadlion,  and  to  thank.  God, 
that,  though  he  had  fuffercd  much  trouble  and  QuajT 
ftormt  abroad,  he  found  a  fwcet  calm  at  home  ^. 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  wet  merely  the  re. 
fult  of  her.furpriie,  and  of  the  momeotarj  iat^gfiiaiQiiy 
which  ihe  fdt  on  the  fudden  and  unexpc^ed  appearance 
of  her  favourite:  After  (he had  kifure  for  recoUedion, 
all  his  faults  recurred  to  her ;  and  Ihe  thought  it  necef- 
fary,  by  fome  fcverc  difcipline,  to  fubdue  that  haughty 
imperious  I'pirit,  who,  prcfuming  on  her  partiality,  had 
pretended  to  domineer  in  her  councils,  to  engrofs  all 
her  ftvour*  and  to  a^,  in  the  mod  important  affairs^ 
ua^twi*  without  regard  to  her  orders  and  infiru^lions.  When 
Eiiex  watted  on  her  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  her 
extitmely  altered  in  her  carriage  towardt  htm:  She 
ordered  him  to  be  confined  to  hit  chamber;  to  be 
twice  examined  by  ihe  council  i  and  though  his  anfwen 
were  calm  and  fbbmiffive,  ihe  committed  him  to  the 
cuftody  of  lord  keeper  Egerton,  and  held  him  fequefler- 
td  from  all  company,  even  from  that  of  his  countefs, 
nor  was  fo  much  as  the  intcrcourfe  of  letters  permit- 
ted between  them.  Eii'ex  dropped  many  expreflions  of 
humiliation  and  forrow,  none  of  refentment :  He  pro> 
fcfled  an  entire  fubmiffion  to  the  queen's  will :  De* 
dared  his  intention  of  retiring  into  the  country^  and 
of  leading  thenceforth  a  private  life,  remote  from  courts 
and  bufinefs :  But  though  he  affeded  to  be  ib  entirdy 
cured  uf  his  afpiring  ambition,  the  vexation  of  this  dif- 

>  %jintf9Umh  fol,  &  p.  ts7* 
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•ppointtnenty  and  of  the  triumph  gained  his  en^es,  ^ 
preyed  upon  his  haughty  fpirit,  and  he  fell  into  a  diftem*  v, 
per,  which  feemed  to  put  his  life  in  danger. 

The  queen  had  always  declared  to  all  the  world,  and 
even  to  the  earl  himfelf,  that  the  purpofe  of  her  feverity 
was  to  corre£^,  not  to  ruin  him"* ;  and  when  (he  heani 
of  his  ficknefs,  ihe  was  not  a  little  alarmed  with  his 
fitofttion.  She  ordered  eight  pbyficians  of  the  b«ft  repa* 
tation  and  experience  to  confult  of  his  cafe }  and  being 
infomMd»  that  the  ifliie  was  much  to  be'apprehended,  (he 
lent  Dr.  James  to  Mm  with  fome  broth,  and  defired  thai 
phyfician  to  deliver  him  a  meflage,  which  flie  probably 
deemed  of  ftill  greater  virtue  j  that,  if  {he  thought  fuch  a 
ftep  confident  with  her  honour,  {he  would  herfelf  pay 
him  a  villt.  The  byftanders,  who  carefully  obfcrved  her 
countenance,  remarked  that,  in  pronouncing  thefe  words, 
her  Bjres  were  fttfiuiiKl  with  tears*. 

WiiBtf  the  fymptoms  of  the  queen's  returning  af- 
fedion  towards  E&x  wtrt  Icaown,  diey  gave  a  ftnible 
alarm  to  the  fadion,  which  had  declared  their  oppofidon 
to  him*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  particular,  the  moft 
violent  as  well  as  the  moft  ambitious  of  his  enemies,  was 
fo  afFe£lcd  with  the  appearance  of  this  fudden  revolution, 
that  he  was  feized  with  ficknefs  in  his  turn^  and  the 
queen  was  obliged  to  apply  the  fame  iidve  to  liis  wound, 
and  to  fend  him  a  £ivourahle  mefTage,  exprnffing  her  dc* 
life  of  bis  recovery  *• 

Thx  medicine,  which  the  queen  adminiilered  to  thefe 
afpiring  rivals,  was  fuccefsful  with  both.}  and  Eflex, 
being  now  allowed  the  company  gf  his  countefs,  and 
having  entertained  more  promifing  hopes  of  his  future 
fortunes,  was  fo  much  reftored  in  his  health,  as  to  be 

m  Bii«b*i  llMnoirt,     444,  445.  Sjfdcsy*!  Untri^  vol*  il.  p.  jf6» 
•  Sfdntjf^thtnmt  vol»  ii*p*  151*  •  llv4«  #• 
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C^A^P'  thought  part  danger.  A  belief  w:|8  inftiUed  into  Eliza^ 
1^  betb»  that  his  diftemper  had  been  -entirely  counterfeit,  ia 

steo.    order  to  move,  her  compaffion  ' ;  and  fht  rdapfed  into  bev 
former  rigour  againft  him.   He  wrote  her  a  letter,  and 
lent  her  a  rich  prefent  on  New- Year's  day  j  as  was  ufual 
with  the  courtiers  at  that  time :  She  read  the  letter,  but 
rcjecled  the  prcfcnf^.    After  Ibme  interval,  however,  of 
fcvciity,  (he  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  houfe  : 
And  tliuugh  he  remaineUjlliil  under  cuftody,  and  was  fe^ 
^uedercd  from  all  company,  he  was  To  grateful  Sot  this 
marlc  of  lenity,  that  he  fent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  on  th^ 
occafion.   *^  This  farther  degree  of  goodneft,"  faid  hci 
doth  found  in  my  ears,  as  if  your  majefty  fpake  thefe 
•*  words,  Die  net,  i'-jT^'^'y  fvr  though  I  fum/h  thine  9ffknet^ 
**  and  hum  Lit'  tbcc  f\r  thy  ^ood,  yet  ivl/i  I  one  day  be  ferved 
•*  again  hj  thee,    Aly  prollrate  I'oul  makes  this  anfwer  :  / 
"  h'tpe  for  that  bh£cd  day.    And  in  expectation  of  it,  all 
my  atHictions  of  body  and  mind  are  humbly,  patiently, 
*•  and  cheerfully  borne  by  me The  countefs  of  Eflex, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walfmgham,  poflcfied,  as  well 
as  her  hufband,  a  refined  tafte  in  literature  $  and  the  chief 
confolation  which  Eflcx  enjoyed,  during  this  period  of 
aoxiety  and  expechidon,  conftfted  in  her  company,  and  in 
reading  with  her  thofe  inilruilive  and  entertaining  au* 
thors,  which,  even  during  the  time  of  his  greateft  pro- 
fpcrity,  he  had  never  ciuircly  negleded. 

There  were  Itv-jral  incidents  which  kept  alive  the 
queen's  anger  againli  Lilcx.  Every  account  which  ihe 
teceived  from  Ireland,  convinced  her  more  and  more  of 
his  mifcondu^  in  that  government,  and  of  the  infigni- 
ficant  purpofes  to  'which  he  had  employed'  fo  much 
force  and  treafure.  Tyrone,  fo  far  from  being  quelled, 
had  thought  proper,  in  Ids  tiian  three  months,  to  break 
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the  truce;  and  joining  with  O'Donnel,  and  other  rebels,  CHAP* 
had  over-run  almoft  the  whole  kingdom.    He  boafted,  , 
that  he  was  certain  of  receiving  a  fupply  of  men,  money,  i6o«, 
.  and  arms  from  Spain :  He  pretended  to  be  champion  of  the 
catholic  religion :  And  he  openly  exulted  in  the  prefent 
a  phcenix  plume^  which  the  pope,'  Clement  VIIL  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  the  profecution  of  fo  good  a  canfe^ 
.had  confecrated,  and  had  conferred  upon  him*.  The 
•queen,  that  Ihe  might  check  his  progrefs,  returned  to  her 
former  intention,  of  appointing  Mountjoy  lord-deputy, 
and  though  that  nobleman,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  EiTex,  and  defired  his  return  to  the  government  of 
Iielaod,  did  at  firfl  very  earneftly  excufe  himfelf,  oa 
^account  of  his  bad  (late,  of  health,  ihe  obliged  him  to 
^cept  of  the  empk>y(nent.    Mountjoy  found  .the  ifland 
•almoft  in  a  defperate  eond^on;  but  being  a  man  <if 
capacity  and  vtgptir,  he  was  ib  little  diicouragedi  that  he 
immediately.advanced  againft  Tyrone  in  Ulfter,   He  pe- 
netrated into  the  heart  of  that  country,  the  chief  feat  of 
,the  rebels :  Pie  fortified  Derry  and  A^ount-Norris,  in 
order  to  bridle  the  Irifh :  He  chafed  them  from  the  field, 
and  obliged  them  to  take  ihelter  in  the  woods  and  mo- 
raflcs:  He  employed,  with  equal  fuccefs.  Sir  George 
Carew  in  Munfter :  And  by  thefe  promi/ing  enterprizes, 
he  gave  new  life  to  the  queen's  authority  In  that  ifland. 

As  the  comparifon  of  Moun^oy's  adminiilration  with 
Aat  of  Eflex,  contributed  to  alienate  Elizabeth  from  her 
^vourlte,  ihe  received  additional  difguft  from  the  par- 
tiality of  the  people,  who,  prepoflefled  with  an  extravagant  * 
idea  of  Eflex*s  merit,  complained  of  the  iiijufticc  done 
him  by  his  removal  from  court,  and  by  his  confinement. 
Libels  were  fecretly  difperfcd  againil  Cecil  and  Raleigh, 
and  all  his  enemies:  And  his  popularity,  which  was 
always  great,  feemed  rather  to  be  encreafcd  than  dimi-- 
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nifhed  by  his  misfortunes.  Elizibeth^  ih  order  to  juftify 
to  the  public  her  conduif^  with  regard  to  him,  had  often 
a6oo.  expreiTcd  her  Intentions  of  having  him  tried  in  the  Star- 
Chambrr  for  his  oflfences :  But  her  tendernefs  for  him 
piMi]«d  at  lad  over  her  feverity ;  and  (he  was  contented 
to  have  him  only  examined  hy  the  prtvy-councih  The 
attoroey*general,  Coke,  opened  the  caufe  againft  him* 
and  treated  him  with  the  cruelty  and  tniblenct  which 
that  great  lawyer  uftially  exerciied  againft-  the  unfbr^ 
nate.  He  difplayed,  in  the  ftrongeft  colours,  all  the 
faults  committed  by  Eflex  in  his  ailminiftration  of  Ire- 
land :  His  making  Southampton  general  of  the  horfe, 
contrary  to  the  queen's  injuni^iions }  his  deferting  the  en- 
terprlzc  againft  Tyrone,  and  marching  to  Leinfter  and 
Munfter  %  his  conferring  knighthood  on  too  many  per- 
Ions }  hit  fecref  confererice  with  Tyrone  i  and  his  fuddeli 
leturn  from  Ireland,  in  contempt  of  her  majefty's  com^ 
mands.  He  alfo  exaggerated  the  indignity  of  the  condi-> 
tions  which  Tyrone  had  been  allowed  to  propofe  }  odious 
and  abominable  conditions,  faid  he  ;  a  public  toleration 
of  an  idolatrous  religion,  parcion  for  himfelf  and  every 
traitor  in  Ireland,  and  full  reflitution  of  lands  and  po(^ 
feflions  to  all  of  them  The  follcitor'-general,  Fleming, 
infifted  upon  die  wretched  fituation^  in  which  the  eitfl 
had  left  that  kingdom  j  and  Francis,  fon  of  Sir  Niched 
Bacon,  who  had  been  lord-keeper  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prefcnt  reign,  clofed  the  charge  with  difplaying  the 
vndutiful  exprciTions  contained  in  fume  letters  written  by 
the  earl. 

Essex,  when  he  came  to  plead  in  his  own  defence, 
renounced,  with  great  fubmiifion  and  humility,  all  pre- 
tenfiont  to  an  apology  and  declared  his  refohitiOft 
never,  on  this  or  any  other  occafioA,  to  haVe  iny  conteft 
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Hi  fovere^  He  iatd,  tlmt,  having  feverod  hun-^  ^^^i^i^''' 
felf  from  tke  Wdrlcl»  and  al^red  all  fentimnt^  of  wbM*  ^_  \i 

tion,  he  had  no  fcruplc  to  confefs  every  failing  or  error,  i6o©». 
into  which  his  youth,  folly,  or  manifold  infirmities, 
might  have  betrayed  him  j  that  his  inward  forrow  for  his 
offences  againft  her  majefly  was  fo  profound^  that  it  ex« 
cecded  all  his  outward  crofiet  and  afflif^ions,  nor  had  hft 
any  icruple  of  fitbmitting  to  a  public  conlieiiion  of  what- 
ever fke  had  been  pleafed  to  impute  Do  bim  $  that,  in  bis 
acknowledgments^  be  maincd  only  one  r^erve,  wbicb 
be  never  would  relinquifh  but  with  his  life,  the  aflertion 
of  a  loyal  and  unpolluted  heart,  of  an  unfeigned  afFodion, 
of  an  earneft  defire  ever  to  perform  to  her  majefty  the  • 
heft  fervice  which  his  poor  abilities  would  permit  j  and 
that,  if  this  fentiment  were  allowed  by  the  council,  he 
willingly  acquiefced  in  any  condemnation  or  fenfience 
which  they  could  pronounce  againft  bim.  This  fubmir^* 
lion  was  uttsrad  with  ib  much  eloquence^  and  in  lb  pa- 
thetic a  maaaeri  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of  the 
audience  All  the  privy-counfelldlis,  in  giving  their 
judgment,  made  no  fcrvpts  of  doing  the  earl  juf^ice, 
with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions.  Even  Cecil, 
whom  he  believed  his  capital  enemy,  treated  him  with 
regard  and  humanity.  And  the  fentence  pronounced  by 
the  lord-keeper  (to  which  the  council  ailented),  was  in 
theic  words:  If  this  caufe>"  faid  he,  had  been 
heard  in  the  Sur- Chamber,  my  fentance  mnft  have 
been  for  as  great  a  fine  ad  ever  was  let  upon  0aaf  uatfs' 
head  in  that  court,  together  with  perpetual  cenfiBC* 
ment  in  that  prifon,  wbidk  belongeth  to  a  .man  of  his. 
•*  quality,  the  Tower.  But  fince  we  are  now  in  another 
*'  place,  and  in  a  courfe  of  favour,  my  cenfurc  is,  that 
"  the  earl  of  Efiex  is  not  to  execute  the  office  of  a  coun- 
fellor,  nor  that  of  earl  marihai  of  England,  nor  of 
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c  »  A  p.  u  mafter  of  tbe  ordnance;  and  to  return  to  his  owil 
s  *^  houfe,  there  to  continue  a  prifoner,  till  it  fliall  pleaie 
1600.        her  majefty  to  releafe  this  and  all  the  reft  of  bis  fen- 
tcncc'.'*     The  carl  of  Cumberland  made  a  flight 
oppofition  to  this  fentcncc ;  and  faid,  that,  if  he  thought 
it  would  ftand,  he  would  have  required  a  little  more  ' 
time  to  deliberate ;  that  he  deemed  it  fomcwhat  fevere  ; 
and  that  any  commander  in  chief  might  eafily  incur  a 
like  penalty.   But  however,  added  he,  in  confidence  of 
her  majefty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  reft.   The  earl  of 
Worcefter  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  couple  of  Latin 
verfcs ;  importing,  that,  where  the  Gods  are  offended, 
even  misfortunes  ought  to  be  imputed  as  crimes,  and 
that  accident  is  no  excufe  for  tranigrcilions  againd  the 
Divinity. 

'  Bacon,  fo  much  diftinguiOied  afterwards  by  his  high 
offices,  and  ftUl  more  by  his  profound  genius  for  the 
iciences,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  fomily,  being 
nephew  to  lord  Burleigh,  and  coufin-german  to  the  fecre* 
tary:  But  notwit}iftanding  his  extraordinary  talents,  he 
had  met  with  ib  little  prote^Hon  from  his  powerful  rela- 
tions, that  he  had  not  yet  obtained  any  preferment  in  the 
law,  which  was  his  profcflion.  But  tflex,  who  could 
dillinguifti  merit,  and  who  pafllonately  loved  it,  had 
entered  into  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Bacon;  had  zea- 
louily  attempted,  though  without  fuccefs,  to  procure  him 
the  office  of  folicitor-general ;  and  in  order  to  comfort 
his  friend  under  the  difappointment,  had  conferred  on 
him  a  prefent  of  land,  to  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  \  The  public  could  ill  excufe  Bacon's  appear*^ 
ance  before  the  council,  a^ainft  fo  munificent  a  benefac* 
tor;  though  he  a£^ed  in  obedience  to  the  queen's  com- 
mands ;  But  ihe  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  behaviour, 
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that  (he  irr.pofed  on  him  anew  tafk,  of  drawing  a  narra-  chap, 
tive  of  that  day's  proceedings,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  public  ^ 
of  the  juftice  and  lenity  of  her  conduc^^     Bacon,  who  tio^ 
.wanted  firmnefs  of  chara^r,  more  than  hununity;  gave 
.to  the  whole  tranfai^ion  the  moft  favourable  turn  for 
Eflex  i  andy  in  particular^  painted  out,  in  elaborate  ex- 
prei&oi)>  the  dutiful  fabmiffion  which  that  nobleman 
difcover^d^  in  the  defence  that  he  made  for  his  condu6(. 
.  When  he  read  the  paper  to  her,  (he  fmiled  at  that  paf- 
fage,  and  obferved  to  Bacon,  that  old  love,  fhe  faw, 
could  not  eafily  be  forgotten.  He  replied,  that  he  hoped 
(ht  meant  that  of  herfelf  ^ 

All  the  world,  indeed,  expe£bed  that  Eflex  would 
foon  be  reinftated  in  his  former  eredit  ^ ;  perhaps,  as  is 
iiTual  in  reconcilements  founded  on  inclination,  would 
.  acquire  an  additional  afcendant  over  the  queen,  and  after 
.  all  Ms  difgraces-,  would  again  appear  more  a  favourite 
than  ever.     They  were  confirmed  in  this  hope,  when 
-  they  faw  that,  though  he  was  ftill  prohibited  from  ap- 
pearing at  court  %  he  was  continued  in  hisoflicc  of  mafter 
of  horfc,  and  was  rellored  to  his  liberty,  and  that  all  his 
friends  had  accefs  to  him*    Eflex  himfelf  fcemed  deter- 
.  tnined  to  perfevere  in  that  condu^  which  had  hitherto 
.  been  fo  fucfceisful,.  and  whiqh  the  queen,  by  all  this  dif* 
cipline,  had  endeavoured  to  render  habitual  t6  him :  He- 
wrote  to  her^  that  he  kifled  her  majefty's  hands,  and  the 
•  rod  with  which  {he  had  correfted  him  ;  but  that  he  could 
,  never  recover  his  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  till  flie  deigned  to 
admit  him  to  that  prefencc,  which  had  ever  been  the 
chief  fource  of  his  happinefs  and  enjoyment :    And  that 
he  had  now  refolved  to  make  amends  for  his  paft  errors, 
to  retire  into  a  country  folitude,  and  fay  with  Nebuchad- 
.  ncBzar,      Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beafts  of  the 
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C  j^^^^'  *'  field  ;  let  me  eat  grafs  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the 
i_  -  "  dew  of  heaven;  till  it  fhall  pi  cafe  the  queen  to  reftore 
s^cQ.  cc  tnc  to  my  underflanding.*'  The  queen  was  mudt 
pleafed  with  thefe  fentiraents,  and  replied,^  that  (he  hear- 
tily wiflied  his  adlions  might  eorrefpond  with  his  fexprai^  . 
fions ;  that  he  had  tried  bey  patience  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  but  fitting  flic  (bouldnow  make  fomc  experiment  of 
his  fubmiflion  ;  that  her  father  would  never  have  pardoned 
fo  much  obftinacy  ;  but  that,  if  the  furnace  of  affli£iion 
produced  fuch  good  cfFccls,  fhc  fhouldever  after  have  the 
better  opinion  of  her  chcmiflry  d. 

The  carl  of  Eilbx  poileilcd  a  monopoly  of  fweet  wines;, 
and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  patiently  eipefled 
that  the  queen  would  renew  it,  and  he  confid<redtfai» 
event  as  the  critical  circumftance  of  his  life,>which  would 
determine  whether  he  could  ever  hope  to  ht  leSnftated  in 
credit  and  authority*.  But  Elizabeth,  though  gracious 
in  lier  deportment,  was  of  a  temper  fomcwhat  haughty 
?.nd  fevere  ;  and  being  continually  furrounded  with  Ef- 
fex's  enemies,  means  were  found  to  perfuade  her,  that 
his  lotty  fpirit  was  not  yet  fufficiently  fubdued,  and  that 
he  mil  [I  undergo  this  farther  trial,  before  he  could  again 
be  fafely  received  into  favour..  She  tharafore<4eAicd  bis. 
icqueft ;  and  even  added,  in  a  conteroptuoosftile^  that  aa 
ungovernable  bead  muft  be  ftintcd  in  his  provetuier  ^ 
m  in*  This  rigour,  puflied  one  ftcp  loo  far,,  proved  the  final 
tri|uri.  ruin  of  this  young  nobleman,  and  was  the  fotnrce  of  infi- 
nite for  row  and  vexation  to  the  queen  herfelf.  Eflex, 
who  had  with  great  difficulty  fo  long  fubdued  his  proud 
i]>irit,  and  whofc  patience  was  now  exhaufted,  imaginiog 
that  the  queen  was  entirely  inexorable,  buril  at  once  all 
leftraints  of  fubmiflionand  of  prudence,  and  decermined 
to  feek  relief,  by  proceeding  to  the  'utmoft*  extvemides 
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flgamft  his  enemies.  Eveii  during  bis  greatefl  favour  he  ^  xuv^' 
hwd  ever  been  accaftomed  to  cany  matters  witb  a  high 

hand  towards  his  fovereig;n  ;  and  as  this  pra^ice  gratified 
his  own  temper,  and  was  rometimes  fuccefsful,  he  had 
imprudently  imagined,  that  it  was  the  only  proper  me* 
thod  of  managing  her  But  being  now  reduced  to  defpair^ 
be  gave  entire  reins  to  his  violent  difpofition,  and  threw 
tff  aU  appearance  of  sluty  and  refped.  Intoxicated 
Irith  the' public  favour, .  which  be  already  pofleiled,  he 
pm£d&d  anew  every  art  of  popularity ;  and  endeavoured 
toencreafe  the  general  good*wiU  by  a  bofpitable  manner 
of  life,  little  ftrited  to  his  fituation  and  circumftanoes* 
His  former  employments  had  given  him  great  connexions 
with  men  of  the  military  profe/Iionj  and  he  now  enter- 
tained, by  additional  careflfes  and  civilities,  a  fricndlhip 
jwith  all  defpcrate  adventurers,  whofe  attachment,  he 
hoped,  might,  in  his  prefent  views,  prove  ierviceabJe  to 
him.  He  fecretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the  catho* 
lies;  but  his  chief  truft  lay  in  die. puritans,  whom  he 
openly  earcfled,  and  vrhote  manners  he  ieemed  to  have 
entirely  adopted*  He  engaged  the  mpft  cdebialed  peeach* 
ers  of  that  fe^Sl  to  refort  to  Eflex-houfe ;  he  had  daily 
prayers  and  fcrmons  in  his  family  ;  and  he  invited  all  the 
zealots  in  London  to  attend  thofe  pious  exercifes.  Such 
Vr'as  the  difpofition  now  beginning  to  prevail  among  the 
Engliil),  that,  in^ad  of  feaihng  and  public  fpedacles^ 
the  methods  anciently  pra£tt(ed  to  gain  the  populace^ 
nolbing  fo  cfFedually  ingratiaMd  an  ambitious  leader  witb 
the  public,  as  thefe  6inaticalenteruimnents*  And  as  the 
puritanical  preachers  frequently  inculcated,  in  their  ier- 
nons  tbedoftrine  of  refiftance  to  the  civil  jnagiftrate, 
they  prepared  the  minds  of  their  hearers  for  thofe  feditious 
projects,  which  ElTcx  w^s  fecretly  medicating 
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^  XLiv  ^*     But  the  greateft  imprudence  of  this  nobleinaii  prd* 
Y      *_r  ceedcd  from  the  opennefs.of  his  temper,  by  which  he  wai 
1690,    ill  qualified  to  fucceed  in  fuch  difficult  and  dang^roii^ 
enterprizet.    He  indulged  himfelf  in  greet  liberties  of 

f{>eech^  and  w.is  even  heard  to  fay  of  the  queen,  that  fhe 
was  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and  was  become  as 
cro(;kcd  in  her  mind  as  in  her  body  Some  court  ladies^ 
whofc  favours  J:«iiex  had  formerly  nci: levied,  carried  her 
thefe  Hories,  and  incenfed  her  to  a  high  degree  againft 
him.  Elizabeth  was  ever  remarkably  jealous  on  this 
head ;  and  though  flie  was  now  approadung  to  her  ftven- 
tieth  year,  fhe  allowed  her  courtiers  ^  and  even  foreign 
ambafladors',  to  compliment  her  upon  her  beauty;  nor 
had  all  her  good  fenfe  been  able  to  cure  her  of  this  pre* 
poftcroiis  \  anity 

There  was  alfo  an  expedient  employed  by  Efle^r, 
which,  if  polfiblcy  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen  than 
thofc  farcafms  on  her  age  and  deformity  3  and  that  was, 
his  fecret  applications  to  the  king  of  Scots,  her  heir  and 
fttccei&r.  That  prince  had  this  year  very  narrowly 
efcaped  a  dangerous,  though  iU-*formed,  confpiracy  of  the 
earl'  of  Cowry ;  and  even  his  deliverance  was  attended 
with  this  difagreeable  circumftance,  that  the  obftinate 
cccJeriaiiics  pcrfirted,  in  fpitc  of  the  moft  inconteftible 
evidence,  to  maintain  to  his  face,  that  there  had  been  no 
j'uch  confpiracy.  James,  haraflcd  with  his  turbulent  and 
fadlious  fuhjecis,  caft  a  wifliful  eye  to  the  fucceffion  of 
England ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  queen  advanced  in 
years,  hisdefire  encreafed  of  mounting  that  throne,  oil 
which,  befides  acquiring  a  great  addition  of  power  and 
/plendor,  1m  hoped  to  govern  a  people,  fo  much  more 
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•f  pirliMMM,  p.  43.  ^  Birch*!  Mcmoiff,  vri.  ii.  p.  442, 443. 

1  Sydney's  Uttcra ,  vol.  U,  p.  1 7 1»  See  aou  [KK  J  at  Che 
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ti^ai^able  and  fubmiflive.     He  negociated  with  all  the  C  H  A  P. 
courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  enfure  himfelf  friends  and  ,  ^J^^;^  ^ 
partizans  :    He  even  neglected  not  the  court  of  Rome  and     1600. ' 
that  of  Spain  j  and  though  he  engaged  himfelf  in  no  pofi- 
tjve  pramtfe^  he  flattered  the  catholics  with  hopes,  that, 
in  the  wrent  of  his  facceffion,  they  might  expeA  feme 
more  liberty  thui.  was  at  preibnt  indulged  them.   Eliza-  * 
heth  WM  tl^  only  fovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  he  never  * 
dared  to  mention  his  right  of  fucoeffioir :  Ht  knew,  that, 
though  her  adKanced  age  might  now  faivite  her  to  think - 
of  fixing  an  heir  to  the  crown,  (he  never  could  bear  the' 
profpcit  of  her  own  death  without  horror,  and  was  deter-" 
mined  ft  ill  to  retain  him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  ai^ 
entire  dependence  upon  her.      -  *  •  • 

Essex  was  defcended  by  females  from  the  royal  fa- 
9iily;  and  fooie  of  his  fangurne  partizans  had  been  fq 
ifopnident-  as-  to  mention  his  MNbe  among  thoTe  of  other- 
prelieodtrs  to  the  crown  %  hut  the  earl  took^care,  by  meims* 
qf  Henry  Lee,  whom.he  ibere^y  Tent ' into  Scotland,  to  ' 
aflure  James,  that,  (b  iar  from  entertaining  fuch  ambi- 
tious views,  he  was  determined  to  ufe  every  expedient  for 
extorting  an  immediate  declaration  in  favour  of  that  mo- 
JVitrch's  right  of  fuccelfion,  James  willingly  hearkened  to 
this  propofai  ;  but  did  not  approve. of  the  violent  methoda 
which  EiTex  intended  to  employ,    Efiex  had  communi- 
cated his  fcl^eme  to  Motm^oy,  deputy  of  Ireland ;  and 
as  no  man  ever  commaiided  more  the  eordtal  aflPedioit 
and  attachment  of  his  friends^  he  .had  even  engaged  a  per- 
fon  of  that  virtue  and  prudence  ai»  entertain. thoughts  of* 
bringing  over  part  of  his  army  into  England,  and  of 
ioiciiig  the  queen  to  declare  thqking  of  Scots  her  fuccef- 
for".    And  fuch  was  Ell'cx's  impatient  ardour,  that, 
though  James  declined  this  dangerous  expedient,  he  ftili 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  Mountjoy  not  to  delift  from  the 

ft  Birch's  Kf'-Tioirf,  vol.  ii.  p\  4^1, 
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c  H  A^P.  projea :  But  the  deputy^  who  thought  thatfudr  violancev 
y__        .  though  it  might  be  prudent,  aocl  even  jtifKfiable,  when* 

1600.     fupportcd  by  afovcreign  prince,  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
woulil  be  rafli  and  crimin<»],  if  attempted  hy  fubjccSlis,  ab- 
lolutcly  rctulld  his  concurrence.     The  correfpondejice,' 
however,  between  l*  ficx  and  the  court  of  Scotland  wis 
flill  conduced  with  great  fecrecy  and  cordiidity  ;  and  that 
nobleman,  befidet  conciliating  the  favour  of  JaoMt^  ie«' 
prcfented  all  his  own  adverfariesM  enemies  to  that  prince's 
fuccelEon,  and  as  men  entsreljr  devoted  to  the  inteiefta 
of  Spaini  and  partlxans  of  the  chimerical  title  of  the  In* 
fanta. 

The  InfanU  and  the  archduke,  Albert,  hadrmade  fone* 

advances  to  the  queen  for  peace  ;  and  Boulogne,  as  a 
neutral  town,  was  chofen  for  the  place  of  conference. 
Sir  Henry  Nev  il,  the  Knglifti  rcfident  in  France,  Herbert, 
Edmondcs,  and  Beale>  were  ient  thither  as  ambailadors 
from  England;  and  negociated  with  Zuatga,  Carillo, 
a6chM«j.  Bichardot,  and  Vcdieilcen,  nriniAera  of  Sfimn,  and  thu 
archduko:  But  the  conferences  were  foon  hrolDen  off,  by 
difputet  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial*    Among  tfm 
European  flates  England  had  ever  been  allowed  the  pre^ 
cedcncy  above  Caftile,  Arragon,  Portug;d,  and  the  other 
kingdoms,  of  which  the  Spanifh  monarchy  was  compofcd; 
and  tiizabcth  infiftcd,  that  this  ancient  right  was  not  loft 
an  account  of  the  jundfion  of  thefe  Oates,  and  that  that 
monarchy,  in  its  prcfent  iitU8tion9  thoegK  it  furpafied  the 
Engliik  in  extent^  as  wdl  as  in  power,  conld  not  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  point  of  andquity,  the  only  dm^ble  an4 
regular  fimndation  of  precedency  among  kingdoms  as 
well  as  noble  families.    That  fhe  might  ftievr,  however, 
a  pacific  difpofition,  (he  w<is  content  to  yield  to  an  equa- 
lity; but  the  Spanifli  minilkrs,  as  their  nation  had  al- 
ways difputcd  precedency  even  with  France,  to  which 
.  )i  r^l&nd  yielded,  would  proceed  no  fanhec  in  the  confer** 
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oicei  till  tfatir  fuperiority  of  rank  were  acknowledged*^.  C  h  a  p. 
During  the  jweparatioiis  for  this  abortive  negociation,  the  .  ^^^J'  ^ 
«arl  of  Nottingfaam*  die  admira],  lord  fiuckhurft,  trea-  i6oo. 
furer,  and  fecretary  Ceci!)  had^ltfcovered  their  inclination 

to  peace  ;  but  as  the  Englifli  nation,  flufhed  with  fuccefs, 
andfanguine  in  their  hopes  of  plunder  and  conqueft,  were 
in  general  averse  to  that  fneafure,  it  was  eafy  for  a  perfon 
lb  pofmhr  as  Eflex,  to  infufe  into  the  multitude  an  opi- 
nion, that  thefe  minifterr  bad  facrificed  the  interefts  of 
their  covntry  to  Spain,  and  would  even  make  no  fcruple 
of  receiving  a  fovereign  fron  that  hoftile  nation* 

•  • 

Bu9  Sflex,  not  eoatent  vkh  thde  arti.  fov  decrying  j6ou 
Jlis  adverfaries,  proceeded  to  concert  more  violent  me- 
thods ©f  ruining  them  ;  chiefly  infligated  by  Cuffe,  his 
fecretary,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  fpirit,  who  had 
acquired  a  great  aicendant  over  his  patron.  A  feledi 
council  of  ^malcoattnia  was  formed,  who  commonly  met 
at  Dmry-hQiiie,  and-  waie  oMBpofinl  of  Sir  Charles 
Darera,  to  whoaa.  the  houfe  belonged^  the  eari  of  South- 
ampton, Sk  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir  Chriftophor  Blount,' 
jSir  John  Davies,  and  John  Litdeioa}  and  Eilex,  who 
boailed,  that  he  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  barons, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note,  at  his  devotion,  and  who 
trulled  ftill  more  to  his  authority  with  the  populace, 
communicated  to  bis  adbciates  thofe  lecret  defigns  with 
which  his  coniideace  in  To  powierful  a  party  had  in- 
^ired  him.  Aanong  other  criminal  projef^s,  the  reAilt 
of  blind  and  defpair,  he  deliberated  with  them  con- 
cerning the  method  of  taking  arms;  and  aflced  their 
opinion  whether  ho  had  bei^  begin  with  kizi  t^  the  pa- 
lace or  the  Tow«s  or  fat  out  with  making  himfelf  ma^er 
at  once  of  both  places.  The  firft  enterprize  being  pre- 
ferred, a  method  was  concerted  lor  executing  it.    It  was 

•  Wioweod*!  MoDorfalta  vol.  u  p.  i86^ft6. 
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^XLIV***  agreed,  that  Sir  Chriftopher  Blount,  with  ^  choice  de^ 
tachmentfihould  pofleTs  himfelf  of  tbepaUce  gacvs;  tha| 
Davies  fliould  feize  the  hall,  Dlave«s  the  guard-chasnhec 
and  prerence->chamber ;  and  t\{zt  £11^  fl^ou.ld  ruflk  ij% 
from  the  Mcufe,  attended  by  a  body  pf  bis  (tizans  j| 
ibould  entreat  the  queen,  wi(h  all  demonflrations  of  hu- 
nillitv,  to  remove  bis  cncnjies ;  Ihould  oblige  her  to, 
afi'cmblc  a  pailiamcnt  j  and  fliould  with  compaon  con^-. 
fcnt  fetllc  a  new  plan  of  guvcrruiicnt  ^ 
7hFcb.  While  thclc  Uelp^rate  projecls  were  in  agitationi^ 
many  rcafons  of  fufpicion  were  carried  to  the  queen 
and  (he  fent  Robert  Sacville, .  fon  of  the  treafurer,  .  to 
Eflex-houfe,  00  pretence  of  a  vifit*  but,  in  reality,  with 
a  view  of  difcovering  whether  tbete  were  in  that  places 
any  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  or  any  exUayirdiiiary^ 
preparations,  which  nii^ht  threatenan  infurre£Hon.  Sooi\ 
after,  l.llcx  received  a  fummons  to  attend  the  councilj^ 
which  met  at  the  trcfurcr's  houfc ;  and  while,  he  was 
muGng  on  this  circumllancc,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
late  unexpciEled  vifit  from  Sacviii.c,  a  g^ivat^  note  wa^ 
conveyed  to  hioi,  by  \vhich  he  was  warned  to  provide  for. 
his  own  fafety.  He  concluded,  }ha(  all  bis  confpiracy 
was  difcovered,  at  lead  fufpedled  s  and  tba^  tbe  ealtefl; 
puniihinent  which  be  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  was  ^ 
new  and  more  fevere  confinen^nt :  He  therefore  excufe^ 
himfclf  to  the  council  on  pretence  of  smi  indifpofition  ^ 
niul  he  imnKuiaicly  difpatched  mcfl'ages  to  his  more  inti- 
mate confederates,  retjU"(ling  their  advice  and  afliftance  in 
tlic  prcfcnt  critical  fituatioi;of  his  affairs.  They  delibe- 
latcd,  whether  tl^ey  {hou\d  abandon  all  their  proje<^s,  an4 
fly  the  i^ingdom ;  or  inftantly  feise  the  p^dace  with  the 
force  which  they  could  ailemble  |  or  ze)y  upon  the  af- 
fe^nt  of  the  citizens,  who  wer«  generally  known  to. 

Camden,  p.  630.   Bitch**  Memoirs,  \oU  ii*  p«  ^61^   Sute  Tcialli 
Oiiooi  T^i.  iv.  f.  5^1,  543. 
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Iitve  ar  great  attachnmt  to  tho  earl.    Eifex  declared  ^j^",^  ^' 
^atnft  Hie  firft  expedient,  and  prolefled  bimfelf.deter^  ^     [  *  j 
mined  to  undergo  any  fate  rather  dian  fubmit  to  live  i6q|. 
the  life  of  a  fugitive.    To  fei«e  the  palace  ieemed  un-f 

practicable,  without  more  preparations;  cfpccially  as  the 
queen  feemetl  now  aware  of  their  projeds,  and,  as  they 
heard,  had  ufed  the  premution  of  doubling  her  ordinary 
guards.     There  remained,  therefore,  no  expedient  but 
^at  of  betaking  thcmfelves  to  the  city ;  and,  while  the 
prudence  and  feaiibUity  of  this  rcfolation  vas  under  de- 
bate, a  perfon  arrived,  who,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
commifRon  for  the  purpofe,  gave  them' aflurance  of  the  • 
ailccticns  of  the  Londoners,  and  afllrmed,  that  they  might 
iecurcly  reft  any  projecSt  on  that  foundation.    The  popu- 
Jarity  of  Eflex  had  chiefly  buoyed  him  up  in  all  his  vaiiv 
undertakings;  and  he  fondly  imagined,  that,  with  no 
other  affiibnce  than  the  good-will  of  the  multitude,  he  . 
iiiight  overturn  Elizabeth's  government,,  cmifirmed  by. 
time,  revered  fof  wifdom,  fuppprted  b)rvigo«r»  and  con-: 
curring  with  the  general  fenttment/  of  the  nation.  The* 
wild  projea  of  raifing  the  city  was  immediately  refolved.  . 
on  ;  the  execution  of  it  was  delayed  till  next  day;  and» 
cmiflaries  were  difpatched  to  all  iCffex's  friends,  inform-' 
jng  them  that  Cobham  and  Raleigh  had  laid  fchcmcs 
againft  his  life,  an4  entreating  their  prcfence  ^d  af- 
ilftance. 

Next  day,  there  appeared  at  Effex-houfe  the  earls  of  z^^vth. 
Southampton  and  Rutland,  Ae  lords  Sandys  and  Mont- 
eagle,  with  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  good  qua- 
lity  and  fortune;  and  EfTex  informed  them  of  the  dan- 
ger to  .  which,  he  pretended,  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies  expofed  him.  To  fome  he  faid,  that  he  would 
Arow  himfelf  at  the  queen's  feet,  and  crave  her  juftice 
and  proteaioo :  To  others,  he  boaftcd  of  his  intereft  in 
the  city,  and  affirmed,  that,  whatever  might  happen, 
^     .  ^      ■     ■  *    '  this 
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CHAP,  this  refource  could  never  fail  hiow   Tiir  qneeii  «a»  in* 
^  -        A>nned  of  thefe  defigns,  by  oeiiis  of  inldligeace  con- 
ikvu    Teyed«  at  is  ttippofedy  to  Raletgb»  bf  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges }  and,  having  ordered  the  magiftraMof  Loadon 
to  keep  the  citizens  in  readtoeft,  ihe  fent  Egprloii»  loi4 
keeper,  to  Eflex-houfe,  with  the  carl  of  VVorcefter,  Sir 
Willinm  Knollys,  controller,  and  Popham,  chief  juftice, 
in  order  to  learn  the  caufe  of  thefe  unufual  commotions. 
They  i^^ere,  with  difficuity*  admitted  through  a  wicket ; 
but  all  their  fervants  were  excluded,  except  the  purfe-* 
bearer*   After  foine  altercation,  in  wbicb  tbey*  charged 
'  Kilex*s  reuiners,  u^n  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down  cbcir 
arm*,  and  were  menaced,  in  their  turn,  by  the  angry  muU 
titude  who  furrounded  them,  the  earl,  who  found  that 
m;.t:trs  were  palt  recal,  refolvcd  to  leave  them  prilbners; 
in  his  houlb,  and  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  former 
project.    He  fallied  forth  with  about  two  hundred  attends 
ants,  armed  ouiy  with  walking  fwords  \  and,  in  his  pafTage. 
to  the  city,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Eed£onL  and  lord^ 
Cromwcl.   He  ciiod  illoud.  For  thi  fintn  !  fuc  tb*  fumf. 
aploiislaid formf  Hft%  and  then  proceeded  to  tbeheiidcu 
of  Smith  the  (heriiF,  on  whole  aid  be  bad  gr«at  reliancsr 
The  citizens  flocked  about  him  in  amasenenti  but 
thou2;h  he  told  them  that  England  was  fold  to  the  In^ 
fania,  and  exhorted  them  to  arm  iulUntly,  othcrwifs  they 
could  not  do  him  any  fcrvice,  no  one  fhowed  a  difpa£- 
tion  to  join  him,     Ihc  {heritV,  on  the  earl's  approach  to 
his  houfe,  ilole  out  at  the  back  door«  and  made  the 
of  his  way  to  the  mayor.   £iUMC,  meanwhile,,  ohfervinj^ 
the  coldnefii  of  the  citizens,  and  hearing  that  he  wsls 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  eari  of  Cumberlaai  and  lord 
Burleigh,  began  to  ddp  .ir  of  fitccefs,  and  thought  of 
retreating  to  his  own  houfc.    He  found  the  flreets  in  his 
paiLge  barricadocd  and  guarded  by  the  citizens  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Lcvikin*   hi  his  attempt  to  force 

his 
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Im6  wa]%  Tmyv  a  young gcntloBatij  to  whom  heboid  °xliv.^ 
great  fnendfllip,  was  killed,  with  two  ot  three  of  the  u>  y-w 

Londoners  ;  and  the  earl  himfelf,  attended'  by  a  few  of  »^«- 
fm  partizans  (for  the  greater  part  began- fee retly  to  with- 
draw them  Iclvcs),  retired  towards  the  river,  and  talcijig 
Uoaty  arrived  at  Klicx-houfe.  He  there  found,  that 
Gorges,  whom  he  had  fent  before  to  capitulate  with  the 
lori  kMper  and  the  other  counfellors,  had  given  all  of 
Ibem  ti»eir  liberty,  and  had  gone  to  court  with  then* 
He  was  now  reduced  to  deij^ir ;  and  appeared  determined^ 
in  proTecutfon  of  lord*  Stndjrs'  advice,  to  defend  himfelf 
to  the  laft  extremit)'-,  and  rather  to  perifli,  like  a  brave 
man,  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  than  bafcly  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  :  But  after  fomc  parley,  and 
^er  demanding  in  vnin,  firfl  hoflages,  then  conditiona 
Irom  the  befiegers,  he  furrendered  at  diicretion ;  re- 
.quefttng  only  civil  treatment^  and  a       and  imparthil 

T»B  queen^  who,  durmg  all  this  commotion,  had  r^thPcl*, 
Mkcved  with  as  great  tranquillity  and  ftcorrty,  as  if  - 

there  had  only  pafl'cd  a  fray  in  the  ftreets,  in  which  fte 
was  nowife  concerned  %  foon  gave  orders  for  the  trial  of 
the  moft  confidcrable  of  the  criminals.  The  earls  of 
£fiex  and  Southampton  were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of 
twenty-five  peers,  where  Buckhurft  a6ied  as  lord  Aewai^. 
The 'guilt  oif  the  prifonert^was  too  apparent  to  admit  of 
any  doubt ;  and,  befides  the  infarre£Hon  known  to  every 
liody*  the  treafonable  conferences  at  Drury*houfe  were 
preved  by  undoubted  evidence.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
was  produced  in  court :  The  confcflions  of  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  of  the  lords  Cromwel,  Sandys,  and  Monteagle, 
of  Davers,  Blount,  and  Davics,  were  only  read  to  the 
peers,  according  to  the  pradice  of  that  age.  £flex*s  befl 

« 

f.  Ii39«  *  fiii(b*i  Mnaoif»i  toI.  it,  p.  4^9* 
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Iriends  were  fcandaltzed  at  ^is  aflbraDce  in  mfiiHng  fti 
pofitively  on  his  innocence,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  in« 
tentions  •  and  fttll  more  at  his  vindidive  dirpofition,  in 

accufin?,  without  any  appearance  ©f  reafon,  fecretary 
Cecil  ;'.s  a  parti/.aii  of  the  Infanta's  title.  The  fecrctary, 
who  had  c:.;>cctcd  this  charge,  fteppcd  into  the  court, 
and  challenged  Kllcx  to  produce  his  authority,  vvjiich,  on 
examination,  was  found  extremely  weak  and  frivolous'. 
When  fcntcnce  was  pronounced,  KHcx  fpoke  like  a  man 
who  expeded  nothing  but  death :  Bat  he  added^  that  be 
Ihould  be  forry  if  he  were  reprefepted  to  the  queen  aa 
•  perfon  that  defpiied  hpr  clemency }  though  he  Qiom14 
not,  he  believrd,  make  any  cringing  fiibmiffions  ob« 
tarn  it.  Southampton's  behaviour  was  more  mild  an4 
fuhmilliv'C  :  He  entreati-d  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  'u\ 
fo  mqdcil  and  becon^ng  a  manner  as  excited  CQmpaiEoa 
in  every  one* 

Th2  moft  remarkablo  circumflance  in  Eflbx's  trial  wat 
Bacon*s  appearance  againft  him*  He  was  none  of  the 
crown  lawyers ;  fo  was  not  obliged  by  his  office  to  affift 
at  this  trial :  Yet  did  he  not  fcruple,  in  order  toobtaifi 

■\hc  queen's  favour,  to  be  a£tive  in  bereaving  of  life  his 
friend  and  pntron,  whole  L't-ncroiity  he  had  often  expe- 
rienced. He  compared  Elicx's  conduct,  in  pretending  tq 
fear  the  attempts  of  his  advcrfaricf,  to  that  of  Pififtratus, 
|he  Athenian,  who  cut  and  wounded  his  own  body;  and 
mailing  the  people  believe  that  his  enemies  had  com- 
mitted the  violence,  obtained  a  guard  for  bia  peribo,  by 
whofe  afliftance  he  afterwards  fubdued  the  liberties  of  hhi 
country. 

Aftxr  Eflex  had  pafled  fome  days  in  the  (blitude  and 

refledlions  of  a  prifon,  his  proud  heart  was  at  laft  fub- 
dued, not  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the  leatime^us  o^' 

*  Cjcohi  ««.!<  tv.  p.  530. 
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Migton  ;  a  principle  which  be  bad  before  attempted  t6  ^ 
make  the  inftniment  of  his  ambitiofi^  but  which  noW  v 
took  a  more  firm  hold  of  his  mind,  and  prevailed  over 

cvcrv  other  motive  and  Confideratlori.  His  ruu  itaal  di- 
re<ftors  pcrfunded  him,  that  he  never  could  obtain  the 
pardon  of  Heaven,  iinlefs  he  made  a  full  confefncn  of  his 
.  di /loyalty  i  and  he  gave  in  to  the  council  an  account  of 
,  all  his  criminal  defigns,  as  well  as  of  his  correfpondence 
with  the  king  of  Scots.  He  fpared  not  even  his  moft 
Intimate  fKends,  fuch  as  lord  Moun^oy,  whom  he  bad 
engaged  in  thefe  confpiracies ;  and  he  ^ught  to  pacify 
his  prefent  remorfe,  by  making  fuch  atonements  as,  in 
any  other  period  of  his  life,  he  would  have  deemed  more 
blameablc  than  thofe  attempts  themfelves  which  were 
the  objedh  of  his  penitence  ^  Sir  Harry  NeviJ,  in  par^ 
ticular,  a  man  of  merit,  he  accufed  pf  a  correfpondence 
with  the  confpirators  %  though  it  appears  that  this  gen« 
tleman  had  never  aflented  to  the  proposals  made  him,  and 
tUb  farther  criminal  than  in  not  revealing  the  earl's 
treafbn  \  an  office  to  which  every  man  bf  honour  natu« 
rally  bears  the  ((rongeft  reludance Nevil  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  underwent  a  fcvere  pcrfccution  :  But,  as 
the  queen  found  IViountjoy  an  able  and  fuccefsful  com- 
mander, fhe  continued  him  in  his  government)  and  iiacri-> 
£ced  her  refcntmcnt  to  the  public  fervice. 

£UZAB£TH  affected  extremely  the  praife  of. clemency; 
gnd  in  every  great  example  which  ihe  bad  made  during 
her  reign,  fhe  had  always  appeared  full  of  relu^iance  and 
befitation :  But  the  prefent  fituation  of  Eflex  caljed  forth 
all  ber  tender  affedions^  and  kept  her  in  the  moft  real 
Jigttation  and  irrefolution.  She  felt  a  perpetual  combat 
between  refcntment  find  inclination,  pride  and  compaf- 
/ion,  the  care  of  her  own  fafety  and  concern  for  her 
favourite  j  and  her  fituation,  during  this  interval,  was 


<  Wtawpod,  vol.  I.  p.  300.  ^  IbiJ.  fol*  i«  p.  301. 
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c  ^H^A  P.  perhaps  more  an  object  of  pity,  than  that  to  which  Efloc 
^    ^  -      bimfelf  was  ceduced.    She  figned  the  warrant  for  hU 
aCoi*    execution;  ihe  countermanded  it ;  (ht  again  refoWcd  on 
his  death  $  ibe  felt  a  new  return  of  tcndendst  Effisc's 
enemies  told  her,  that  he  himfelf  defired  to  die»  and  had 
afliired  her,  that  (he  could  never  be  in  fafety  while  be 
lived  :  It  is  likely,  that  this  proof  of  penitence  and  of 
conctrn  for  her  would  produce  a  contrary  effecl  to  what 
they  intended,  and  would  revive  all  the  fond  zffe^Hon 
which  (he  had  fo  lung  indulged  towards  the  unhappy 
prifoner.   But  what  chietiy  hardened  her  heart  againil 
r  him  was  his  fuppofed  obftinacy  in  never  ta^Hdx^  as 

ihe  hourly  expc«5ted»  any  application  to  her  for  mercy  i 
and  ihe  finally  gave  her.  confent  to  his  execution* 
He  difcovered,  at  his  death,  (ymptoms  rather  of  peni« 
tence  and  piety  than  of  fear  j  and  willingly  acknow«* 
ledged  the  juftice  of  the  ientence  by  which  he  fufFercd. 
«5ih  Feb.  The  execution  was  private  in  the  Tower,  agreeably  to 
his  own  rcqucfl.  He  was  npprchenfive,  he  faid,  left  the 
favour  and  compan;on  of  tlic  people  would  too  much 
raifc  hi-^  heart  in  thofe  niomeiu?;,  when  humiliation  under 
the  afliiding  hand  ol  Mcavcii  was  the  only  proper  fenti* 
ment  which  he  could  indulge'.  And  the  queen,  no 
doubt,  thour^ht  that  prudence  required  the  removing  of 
fo  melancholy  a  fpe^iade  from  the  public  eye*  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh^  who  came  to  the  Tower  on  purpofc, 
and  who  beheld  Eflex's  execution  from  a  window,  en* 
creaied  much,  by  this  a^^ion,  the  general  hatred  unde^ 
which  he  already  labomrd  :  It  was  thought  that  his  fole 
intention  was  to  feaft  his  eyes  with  the  death  of  an 
enemy ;  and  no  apology,  wliich  he  could  make  for  fo 
ungenerous  a  condukfl,  could  be  accepted  by  the  public* 
The  cruelty  and  animofity  with  which  he  urged  on 


And  CM* 
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Eflex's  fate,  even  wben  Cecil  felonted^  were  &'\\\  rc«  C 
^rded  as  the  principles  of  this  unmanly  behaviour. 

The  earl     Eflex  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age» 
•wben  his  raihntis,  iroprudeiiQe)  jfoid  violence,  brought  biin 
to  this  untimely  end*  We  muft  -here,  as  in  many  other 
inftances,  lament  tbe  inconftancy  of  hqman  nature,  that 
a  perfon  endowed  with  fo  many  noble  virtues,  gcnerofity, 
•fincerity,  friendfhip,  valour,  eloquence,  and  induftry, 
•Ihould,.  in  lbe  later  period  of  his  life,  have  given  reins  to 
his  ungovernable  paffions,  and  involved,  not  only  him- 
«ielf,  but  many  of  his  friends^  in  utter  ruin.   The  queen's 
-tendemefs  and  poffion  ifor  him,  as  it  was  the  caufe  of 
'•thole  premature  honours  which  he  attained,  feetns,  on  the 
'!wfaole,  the  chief  cireumftance  which  brought  on  his  ub<- 
^ happy  fate.    Confident  of  her  partiality  towards  him,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  merit,  he  treated  her  with  a  haughtinefa 
-which  neither  her  love  nor  her  dignity  could  bear;  and 

•  as  her  amorous  inclinations,  in  fo  advanced  an  age,  would 
mturaily  make  her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not  odious,  kt 
•liis  eyes,  he  was  engaged,  by  an  imprudent  opennefs,  of 
which  he'made  profeffion,  to  difcover  too  eafily  thoie  fen- 
ttments^to  -her*  The  many  reconciUatioos  and  returns 
•<of  a^^n,  of  which  he  had  flill  made  advantage,  in- 
duced him  to  venture  on  new  provocations,  till  he  puflicJ 
her  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience  ;  and  he  forgot,  that 
though  the  feiitimcnts  of  the  woman  were  ever  lirong  in 

'her,  thofe  of  the  fovereign  hadilill,  in  the. end,  appeared 

•  predominant. 

Some  of  EfTex's  ailbciates,  Cuffe,  Dayers,'  .Blount^ 
Meric,  and  Davis,  were,  tried  and  condemned,  aqd'.aUpf 
.  thefe,  except  Davis,  were  executjed.  Tbo  queen  par- 
doned the  reft ;  being  perfiiaded  that  they  were  drawn  in 
merely  from  their  friend£htp  to  (hat  nobleman,  and  their 
care  of  his  fafety  ^  and  were  ignorant  of  the  moi  e  cximi-« 

• 

9  Mttrdioi  p.  Sir*  ^  • 


with  great  diiHculty  ;  but  he  was  detained  inprifon  durmg  . 


iboi.     the  remainder  of  this  reign* 

The  king  of  Scots,  ftpprehetiflve  ]eft  his  corrr- 
fpondence  with  Eilrx  might  have  been  difcovered,  and  have 
given  offence  to  Elisabeth,  ient  the  earl  of  Marre  and 
.  lord  Kinloi^  as  ambanhdors  to  England,  in  order  to  con- 
gratulate the  queen  on  her  cl'capc  from  the  I:.tc  infurrcc- 
lion  and  confpiracy.  Thc  V  were  alio  ordered  to  make 
fccrct  enquiry,  whether  any  mealures  had  been  taken  by 
her  for  excluding  him  from  the  fuccedion,  as  well  as  to 
difcover  the  inclinations  of  the  chief  nobility  and  coun- 
fcllorSf  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  demife  \  They  (bund  the 
difpofitions  of  men  as  favourable  is  they  cotdd  wifli ;  and 
they  even  entered  into  a  correfpbndeiice  with  fecretary 
Cecil,  whofc  influence,  after  the  fall  of  ElTex,  was  now 
uncontroulcc!  %  and  who  was  rcl'olvcd,  by  this  policy,  to 
acquire,  in  time,  the  confidence  of  the  fucccfibr.  He 
knew  how  jealous  Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority, 
and  he  therefore  carefully  concealed  from  hef  his  attach- 
ment to  James :  But  he  afterwards  aiTcrted,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  her  than  this  coriefpond- 
ence ;  becaufe  the  king  of  Scots,  fecure  of  mounting  the 
throne  by  his  undoubted  title,  aided  by  thofe  connexions 
with  the  Kiiglifh  miniltry,  was  the  lefs  Hkely  to  give  ai^y 
difturbancc  to  the  prefent  fovercign.  He  alfo  pcrfuaded 
that  prince  to  remain  in  quiet,  and  patiently  to  cxpeft 
that  time  ihould  open  to  him  the  inheritance  of  the 
Ctx>wfi9  without  pufbing  his  friends  on  dtfperate  enter- 
pnzes^  which  would  totally  incapacitate  them  from  ierr* 
ing  him.  James's  equity,  as  well  as  his  natural  faeiliQr 
of  difpofition,  cafily  inclined  him  to  embrace  that  refolu- 
tion  ^ ;  and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of  die  Engliih  were 


•  WKb*t  Mcfliolriy  vol.  ii.  p,  510* 
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jilently,  but  univerfally  difpofed  to  admit,  witlibut  oppo-  C 
fition,  the  fuccefliori  of  the  Scottifh  line :  The  death  of  ^  -/-'*J>  ' 
Eflex,  by  putting  an  end  to  fu6lion,  had  been  rather  fa-  iCoi." 
vourable  than  prejudicial  to  that  great  event. 

.  Ths  French  kiqg^  who  was  .little  prepofleiled  in  fa* 
vour  of  James,  and  who,  for  obvious  .reafons,  was  averle'. 
to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  %  made  his  am- 
ba/Tador  drop  fome  hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's  willingnefs 
to  concur  in  any  meafure  for  difappointing  the  hopes  of'  , 
the  Scottifa  monarch  ;  but  as  Cecil  (bowed  an  entire  dif- 
approbation  of  fuch  fcheme?,  the  court  of  France  took 
no  farther  fleps  in  that  matter  ;  and  thus,  the  only  foreign 
power,  which  could  give  much  difturbance  to  James's 
fucceffion,  was  induced  to  acquiefce  in  it^.  Henry  made  Fraadiai!) 
^  journejr  this  fummer  to  Calais;  and  the  queen^  bearing 
of  his  intentions,  went  to  Dover,  in  hopes  of  having  a 
perfbnal  interview  with  a  monarchy  whom,  of  all  others,' 
fhe  moft  loved  and  mofl  refpecSed.   The  king  of  France, 
who  felt  the  fame  fentiments  towards  her,  would  gladly 
have  accepted  of  the  propofal;  but  as  many  difficulties 
occurned,  it  appeared  neceiTary  to  lay  afide,  by  conimon 
confent,  the  projed  of  an  interview.    Elizabeth,  how* 
ever,  wrote  fuccei&vely  two  letters  to  Heiy^,  pne  by  Ed"?  • 
mondes,  another  by  Sir  Robert  Sydney ;  in  which  Ibe 
exprefled  a  defire  of  conferring,  about  a  bufinefs  of  im- 
portance, with  fome  minifter  in  whom  that  prince  repofed 
entire  confidence.    The  marquefs  of  Rofni,  the  Icing's 
favourite  and  prime  minifter,  came  to  Dover  in  difguife; 
and  the  Memoirs  of  that  able  ftatefman  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  conference  with  Elizabeth.    This  prin- 
cefs  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  eftablifhiog,  in  conjundtion 
with  Henry,  a  new  fyftem  in  £ui:Qpci,  and  of  Bxing  a 
durable  balance  of  power,  by  the  eredioo  of  new  ftates 
on  the  ruins  of  the  boufe  pf  Audria.   She  had  even  the 

.    Vol.  V.  F  f  prudence 
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CHAP,  prudence  to  forefee  the  perils,  which  might  enfue  from 
the  aggrandizement  of  her  ally ;  and  fhe  purpofed  to  unite 
all  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Cquntrics  in  one 
republic,  in  order  to  form  a  perpetual  barrier  agatn'ft  the 
dangerous  encreafe  of  die  French,  as  well  as  of  the  Spa- 
nifh,  monarchy.  Henry  bad  himfelf  long  meditated  iuch 
a  projcvll  againft  the  Auftrian  family;  and  Rofni  could 
not  foibcnr  cxprcfTing  his  aftonifliment,  when  he  found 
that  Jiiizabcth  and  his  mafter,  though  they  had  never 
communicated  their  fentiments  on  this  rubje<d9  not  only 
had  entered  into  the  fame  general  views,  but  had  alfo 
formed  the  fame  plan  for  their  execution.  The  affairs, 
however,  of  France  were  not  yet  brought  to  a  fituadon 
which  might  enable  Henry  to  begin  that  gteat  enterprize  ; 
and  Rofni  fatisiied  the  queen,  that  it  would  be  neceflary 
to  port  pone  for  fome  years  their  united  attack  on  the 
houfc  of  Auilria.  He  departed,  filled  with  juft  admira- 
tion at  the  folidity  of  Elizabeth's  judgment,  and  the 
grcatncfs  of  her  mind;  and  he  owns,  that  fhe  was  en- 
tirely worthy  of  that  high  repuution,  which  ibe  enjoyed 
in  Europe. 

Th£  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  fuch  extenfive 
proje£fcs  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  befides  her  having 
fallen  fo  far  into  the  decline  of  life,  the  a/Fairs  of  Ireland, 
though  conduced  with  abilities  and  '(uccefs,  were  ftill  in 
disorder,  and  made  a  great  divcrnon  of  her  forces.  The 
cxpciice,  incurred  bv  this  war,  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow 
revenues  ;  and  her  minifters,  taking  advantage  of  her  dif- 
polition  to  frugality,  propofed  to  her  an  expedient  of 
laving,  which,  though  (be  at  firft  difapproved  of  it,  fhe 
was  at  laft  induced  to  embrace.  It  was  reprefented  to 
lier,  that  the  great  fums  of  mone^,  remitted  to  Ireland 
for  the  pay  of  the  EngKih  forces,  came,  by  the  neceflary 
courfe  of  circuhtion,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and 
enabled  them  to  buy  abroad' all  neceflary  fupplics  of  arms 

and 
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Qhd  jimmunltlon,  which,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  that  ^j^^^* 
kingdom,  and  its  want  of  every  ufcful  commodity,  they  s,,  ^  *  ,f 
could  not  otberwife  find  means  to  purchafe.  It  was  there- 
fore  recommended  to  her»  that  ihe  ihould  pay  her  forces 
in  bafe  money;  and  it  was  aflerted,  that»  befides  the 
great  faving  to  the  revenue*  this  fpecies  of  coin  could 
Jiever  be  exported  with  advantage,  and  would  not  pafs  in 
any  foreign  market*  Some  of  her  wifer  counfellors 
maintained,  that,  if  the  pay  of  the  foldiers  were  raifed  in 
proportion,  the  Irifh  rebels  would  neceilarily  reap  the  fame 
benefit  from  the  bafe  money^  which  woi^  always  be 
taken  at  a  rate  fuitable  tQ  its  value ;  if  the  pay  were  not 
raifed,  there  would  be  daagur  of  a  mutinty  among  the 
troops,  wbo^  whatever  names  might  be  affixed  to  the 
pieces  of  m^l.  Would  foon^  find  from  experience^  that 
they  were  defrauded  in  their  income*,  fiut  Elizabeth^ 
though  (he  juftly  valued  herfelf  on  fixing  the  fiandard 
of  the  Englifh  coin,  much  dcbafcd  by  her  predeceflbrs, 
and  had  innovated  very  little  in  that  delicate  article,  was 
feduced  by  the  fpecious  arguments  employed  by  the  trca- 
furer  on  this  occafion  j  and  ihe  coined  a  great  quantity 
of  bafe  money,  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  the  pay- of  her 
forces  in  Ireland 

MouKTjoT|,tfae  deputy,  was  a  man  of  abilities ;  and  MMDtjey*t ' 
forefeeing  the  danger  of  mutiny  among  the  troops,  he  led  [JJJJ^** 
them  inftanily  into  the  field,  and  refolvcd,  by  means  of 
flri£t  difcipline,  and  by  keeping  them  employed  againft 
the  enemy,  to  obviate  thofe  inconveniences,  which  were 
juftly  to  be  apprehended.  He  made  military  roads,  and 
built  a  fortrefs  at  Moghery;  he  drove  the  M  ic-Genifes 
out  of  Lecale ;  he  harafled  Tyrone  in  Uliler  yrith  in- 
roads and  lefler  expeditions;  and  by  deftroying,  every 
where,  and  during  all  iesfons,  the  provifioos  of  die  Irifh, 
he  reduced  ^em  to  perifh  by  (amine  in  the  woods  and 

•  Camden,  p.  €43.  '  Rymer,  taokt  «tU  p»  414. 
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CHAP,  morafles,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  At  the 
y  '  .  iame  time,  Sir  Henry  Docwray,  who  commanded  an- 
•6oi.  other  body  of  troops,  took  the  caflle  of  Derry^  and  put 
garrifont  into  Newton  and  Aino^^h ;  and  baving  feized 
the  monaftery  of  Donnegal  near  Baiifhannoo,  he  tfarevr 
troops  into  it,  and  defended  it  againft  the  affiiiilti  of 
O^Uonnri  and  the  Irifli*  Nor  was  Sir  G<90ig^  Carew 
idle  in  the  province  of  Munfter.  He  fwtcd  the  titnlat 
carl  of  Dcfmond,  and  fent  him  over,  with  Florence 
iVIacarty,  another  chieftain,  prifoner  to  England.  He 
aireiled  many  fufpectcd  perfons,  and  took  hoftages  from 
others.  And  having  got  a  reinforcement  of  two  thoufand 
men  from  £ngland,  he  threw  himielf  into  Corke,  which 
he  fapptied  with  arms  and  pnwifions;  and  he  put  every 
thing  in  a  condition  for  refifting  the  Spaniih '  invalion^ 
which  was  daily  expected.  "  The  deputy,  infbroned  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  fouthcrn  provinces  were  expofed, 
left  the  pioiccution  of  the  war  apainll:  I'yrone,  who  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities;  and  he  marched  with  his 
army  into  IVlunfler. 
•S^Sept,  At  lad  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  d'Aquila^ 
arrived  at  Kinfale ;  and  Sir  Richard  Piercy,  who  com* 
manded  in  the  town  with  a  fmall  garriibn  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  found  hiaftif  obliged  to  abandon  it  on 
their  appearance.  Thefe  invaders  amounted  to  four 
thoufand  men,  and  the  Irifli  difco\  ered  a  firong  propen- 
Cty  to  join  them,  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
Englifti  government,  with  which  they  were  extremely 
difcontcnted.  One  chief  ground  of  their  complaint,  wa^ 
tl;e  introdu(5lian  of  trials  by  jury  >;  an  inftttution  ab- 
horred by  that  people,  though  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  fupport  of  that  equity  and  liberty,  for  which  the 
Engliih  laws  art  fo  judly  celebrated.  The  Irifli  alio  bore 
a  great  divour  lo  the  Spaniards,  having  entertained  the 

S  Cundcn,  p«  6{4. 
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opuiion  that  they  thanfelves  were  ckfcendcd  from  that  ^  p* 
nation;  and  their  attachment  to  the  cadiolic  rdi^oa 
proved  . a  new  ciufe  of  afie£Hon  to  the  invaders-  D'Aquila 
aflumed  the  title  of  general  m  the  bolfwmr  fir  iht  prefer^ 
vation  of  the  faith  in  Ireland ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  people,  that  Elizabeth  was,  by  feveral 
bulls  of  the  pope,  deprived  of  her  crown ;  that  her  fub- 
jc6ls  were  abfolvcd  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  j  and 
that  the  Spaniards  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irifli  fron& 
the  dominion  of  the  devil  Mountjoy  found  it  neceC> 
fary  to  a^  with  vigour,  in  order  to  prevent  a*  total 
inHinedion  of  the  Irifli ;  and  having  colleded  his  Ibrccs, 
he  formed  the  fiege  of  Kinialc  by  land;  while  Sir 
Richard  Levifon,  with  a  fmall  fquadron,  blockaded  it 
by  fea.  He  had  no  fooner  begun  his  operations,  than 
he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  another  body  of  two  thoufand 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Alphonfo  Ocampo,  who 
had  taken  pofTeflion  of  Baltimore  and  ^erehavcn;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  detach  Sir  George  Carew  to  oppofe  their 
progrefs.  Tyrone,  meanwhile,  with  Randal,  Mac*Sur- 
ley,  Tird  baron  of  Kelly,  -and  other  chieftains  of  the 
Iriih,  had  joined  Ocampo  whh  all  dieir  forces,  and  were 
inarching  to  the  relief  of  Klnfale.  -  The  deputy,  informed 
of  their  defign  by  intercepted  letters,  made  preparations 
to  receive  them ;  and  being  reinforced  by  Levifon  with 
fix  hundred  marines,  he  pofted  his  troops  on  an  advanta- 
geous ground,  which  lay  on  the  pailage  of  the  enemy, 
leaving  fome  cavalry  to  prevent  a  falJy  from  d'Aquila  and 
the  Spanifli  garrifon^  When  Tyrone,  with-  a  detach* 
ment  of  Irifli  and  Spaniards,  approached,  he  was  fur- 
priced  to  find  the  Englifli  fo  wcU  poflnd,  and  nnged 
in  good  order;  and  he  immedia&ly  founded  a  retreat: 
But  the  deputy  gave  orders  to  purfue  him  ;  and  having 

thrown  thefe  advanced  troops  into  diibrder,  he  followed 

•      •  • 

k  Caaden,  p.  645. 
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c  FT  A  p.  thMB  to  di«  flMUo  Mff  wbon  be  alfi)  attacked,  and  put 
CD  flight,  with  tbe  flaughter  of  twdvc  hundred  waenK 
liofc    Ocampo  was  taken  prifoner ;  Tyrone  fed  into  Ulfler  i 

O'Donnel  made  his  efcape  into  Spain ;  and  d*Aquita^ 
finding  himfdf  reduced  to  the  greateft  difficulties,  wag  • 
obliged  to  capitulate  upon  fuch  terms  as  the  deputy  pre<r 
fcribed  to  him:  He  furrendered  Kinfale  and  Balttmore, 
md  agreed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  Tbia  great  UoWy 
joined  to  other  Aiccefles,  gained  by  Wilmot,  governor  of 
Kerry,  and  by  Roger  and  Gavin  Harvey,  threw  the  re« 
bek  into  difmay,  and  gave  a  profpe^  of  tbe  final  redoc* 
tion  of  Irdifid* 

The  Irifli  war,   though  fuccefsful,  was  extremely  ' 
burthcnfomc  on  the  queen's  revenue  j  and  bcfiJcs  the 
lupplics  granted  by  parliament,  which  were  indeed  very 
fmall,  but  which  they  ever  regarded  as  mighty  concef- 
fions,  flie  had  been  obliged,  notwithdanding  her  great 
frugality,  to  enploj  other  expedients,  fach  ds  feUing  tbe 
royal  demefiieB  and  cro«m  jewelsS  and  ending  loans 
from  tbe  people'}  in  order  to  fupport  this  caufe,  fo  eflen^ 
OAoKer»7.  (tal  to  the  hooear  and  inteieftt  of  England.  Thenecef. 
ncjii.        fity  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  again  to  fummon  a  parlia- 
ment;  and  it  here  appeared,  that,  though  old  age  was 
advancing  faft  upon  her,  though  (he  had  loft  much  of  her 
popularity  by  the  unfortunate  execution  of  EfTex,  info* 
much  that,  when  (he  appeared  in  public,  ihe  Was  not  at* 
tended  with  the  ufual  acclamations'",  yet  the  powers  of 
ber  prerogative,  fupported  by  her  vigour,  ftUi  remained 
as  high  and  nacpntroulable  as  ever. 
Tn  adive  reign  of  Elisabedi  bad  enabled  many  per* 
.  fone  to  diftingttifli  tbemfidvea  in  civil  and  miiitary 
employments;  and  the  queen,  who  was  not  able,  from 
her  revenue,  to  give  them  any  rewards  proportioned  to  ' 

I  Winwood,  ml  I  f,  ^$9.  k  D'lwti^  p*  tag*  TtlM. 
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their  iervices,  had  made  uTe  of  an  expedient  which  had  ^ 
%een  employed  by  her  piedeceflbrt,  but  whieh  had  never  ^  *j 
been  carried  to  lucfa  an  extreme  as  under  her  adminiftra- 
tkm.   She  granted  her  fervancs  and  courtiers  patents  for 
monopolies ;  and  thefe  patents  they  fold  to  others,  who 
were  thereby  enabled  to  raife  commodities  to  what  price 
they  pleafed,  and  who  put  invincible  reftraints  upon  all 
commerce,  induftry,  and  emulation  in  the  arts.    It  is 
aftoniihing  to  conilder  the  number  and  importance  of 
thofe  commodities,  which  were  thus  aifigned  over  to  pa* 
tentees.   Currants,  ialt^  iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-ikins^ 
fells,  pouldavies,  ox-fliin -bones,  train-oil,  lifts  of  cbthf 
pot-afhes,  annifeeds,  vinegar,  fet-coals,  fteel,  aquavitae, 
brufhes,  pots,  bottles,  faltpetre,  lead,  accidences,  oil, 
calami ne-ftone,  oil  of  blubber,  glafles,  paper,  ftarch, 
tin,  fulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  tranfportation 
of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of  leather,  import* 
ation  of  Spanifli  wool,  of  Trifh  yarn :  Thefe  are  but  a 
part  of  the  commodities,  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
monopoltfts"*   When  this  lift  was  read  in.  thehoufe^ 
a  member  cried.  Is  not  hrnid  iit  'thi  mimhirf  Breads 
laid  every  one  with  aflonifbment:-y«r,  laffiert  jf«r,  re- 
plied he,  if  affairs  go  mat  tbif         we  Jhall  bavi  brtad 
reduced  to  a  monopoly  before  next  parliament^,    Thefe  mo- 
nopolifts  were  fo  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  that  in 
fome  places  they  raifed  the  price  of  fak,  from  fixteen- 
pence  a  bufhel,  to  fourteen  or  iifceen  fhillingsP.  Such 
iljgh  profits  naturally  begat  intruders  upon  their  ;$<yn« 
merce;  and  in  order  to  fecure'  tbemfelves  againft  en- 
croachnients,  the  patenftaes  were  .armed  wiih  lugh  and 
arbitrary  powers  ..from  the  council,  jby  ifJbich  they  were 
enabled  to  oppreft  the  people  at  pleafure,  .and  to  exad 
money  from  fuch  as  theydthQught  proper  10  accufe  of 

a  D*Ewet,  p.  S4S<6|Oil5%  .  •  Ibil,  p.  (ft* 
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^  XLIV^'  ^^^'^  patent''.    The  patentees  of  falt- 

n_  -^-*_r  jx^tre,  having  the  power  of  entering  into  every  houfe, 
i6oj*  and  of  committing  what  havock  they  pleafed  in  ilables, 
cellars,  or  wherever  they  fufpeiSted  falt-petre  ought  be 
gathered )  commonly  extorted  money  from  tfaofe  whp 
deilred  to  free  themfelves  from  this  damage  or  trouble'. 
And  while  all  domellic  intercourfe  was  thus  reftrained, 
Icil  any  fcnpc  fhould  remain  for  induftry,  almofl  every 
fpecies  of  luteign  commerce  was  confined  to  exclulive 
companies,  who  bought  ai^d  fold  at  any  price  that  they 
Lhcinfclvcs  thought  proper  to  offer  or  cxadt. 

These  grievances,  the  moll  intolerable  for  the  preleii^ 
and  the  moil  peroicioits  in  their  confequences,  that  ever 
were  known  in  any  age,  or  under  any  government,  bsid 
been  mentioned  in  the  laft  parlitment,  and  a  petition  bad 
even  been  prefcnted  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  the 
patents ;  but  fhe  ilill  perlifted  In  defending  her  monopo- 
lies aj_,ul:ift  her  people.    A  bill  was  now  introduced  into 
the  lower  houlV,  iibolilhing      thcfc  monopolies;  and  as 
the  former  apphcation  had  been  unfuccefsful,  a  law,  was 
infif^cd  on  as  the  only  certain  expedient  for  corre^'n^ 
fhefe  abufes.   The  courtiers,  on  the  other  band,  main- 
tained,  that  this  matter  regarded  the  prerogative^  aad  that 
the  commons  could  never  hope  for  fuccefs,  if  they  did 
^  .  not  make  application*  in  the  moft  humble  and  refpedful 
manner,  to  the  queen's  goodnefs  and  bcneliccncc.  The 
topics,  which  were  advanced  in  the  lioufe,  and  which 
came  equally  from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentle- 
men, and  were  admitted  by  both,  will  appear  the  mod 
extraordinary  to  fuch  as  are  prepoflbired  with  an  idea  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  during  that  age,  and 
of  the  liberty  poOdSed  under  the  admioiilration  of  Eliza- 
beth.  It  was  aHerted,  that  the  queen  inherited  both  an 
enlarging  and  a  reftraining  powers  by  her  prerogative  ibe 

f  jyttnhf,  644*  <4«.  65s.  r  ibia.  p.  65|. 
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nnght  (fit  at  liberty  what  was  reftrained  by  flatiUe  or  ^     A  P. 

ochierwire,  and  by  her  prerogative  ihe  migfatt  reftrain  what  r 

was  otfaerwife  at  liberty ' :  That  the  rojnl  picfogative  s<Pt* 

wat  not  to  be  canyailed  nor  difputed  nor  examined*  $ 

and  did  not  even  adnit  of  any  limitation** :  That  abfo- 

lute  princes,  fuch  as  the  foveretgns  of  England,  were  a 

fpecies  of  divinity*  :  That  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 

tying  the  quecn*s  hands  by  laws  or  ftatutes ;  fince,  by 

means  of  her  difpenfing  power,  fhe  could  loofen  herfelf 

at  pleafure' :  And  that  even  if  a  claufe  ihould  be  annex* 

ed  to  a  ilatute,  excluding  her  difpenfing  power,  (he  could 

firft  difpenfe  with  that  daufe,  and  then  with  the  ilatute*. 

After  all  this  difcourfe,  more  worthy  of  a  Turkifli  divan 

than  of  an  £ngli(h  houfe  of  commons,  according  to  our 

prefent  idea  of  this  afleolbly,  the  queen,  who  perceived 

how  odious  monopolies  had  become,  and  what  heats  were 

likely  to  arife,  fcnt  for  the  fpeaker,  and  defircd  him  to 

acquaint  the  houfe,  that  flie  would  immediately  cancel  tlie 

moft  grievous  and  opprellive  of  thefe  patents  *, 

Thx  houie  ^as  i^ruck  with  sdloniihment,  and  admi- 
ration, and  gratitude  at  this  extraordinary  inftance  of  the 
queen's  goodnefs  and  condefcenfion.  A  member  laid, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that,  if  a  ientence  of  everhfling 
happinefs  bad  been  pronounced  in  his  fevour,  he  could 
not  have  felt  more  joy  than  that  with  which  he  was  at  ' 
prefent  overwhelmed  Another  obferved,  that  this  mef- 
fage  from  the  facred  perfon  of  the  queen,  was  a  kind  of 
gofpel  or  glad-tidings,  and  ought  to  be  received  as  fuch,- 
and  be  written  in  the  tablets  of  their  hearts S  And  it 
was  farther  remarked,  that,  in  the  iiime  manner  as  the 
Deity  would  not  giv«  his  glory  to  another,  fo  the  queen 
herfelfwas  the  only  agent  in  their  prafent  profperity  and 

> 

f  D'EwM,  r«  A|4«  67f*  *  Ibid.  p.  644.  649.  «i  Ibid, 

p.  646.  654.  *  Ibid.p.  649.  r  Ibid.  >  lUda 

p.  640.  646.         a  See  note  [LL]  at  the  end  o|  the  foluiBb 
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CHAP,  happinefs  \   The  houfe  voted  tluit  the  ipoUeary  with  ft 
^^^^^•^  committee^'  flMdd  a(k  penniffioii  to  wait  on  her  majefly, 
$iQu    and  rettira  tbaidu  to  her  for  hor  gradous  conceffiom  to 

her  people. 

'  When  the  fpeaker,  with  the  other  members,  was  in- 
troJuccd  to  the  queen,  they  all  flung  thcmfelves  on  their 
knees  ;  and  rcmiiined  in  that  pofturc  a  confiderable  time^ 
till  fhe  thought  proper  to  exprcfs  her  delirc  that  they 
ihould  rife  ^.  The  fpeaker  difplayed  the  grathude  of  tlw 
commons ;  becaufe  her  facred  ears  were  efer  open  to  lieir 
them,  and  her  blefled  hands  ever  ftretcbed  out  to  rdteve 
t!> -.n.  They  acknowledged,  he  (aid,  in  all  duty  and 
thankfulnefs  acknowledged,  that,  before  they  called,  her 
fnventln^  rracf  and  all-iUJerviHg  goodnefs  watched  over 
tliem  foi  tlicir  gooJ  ;  more  ready  to  give  than  they  could 
ilulirc,  much  Icfs  defcrvc.  He  remarked,  that  the  attri- 
bute which  was  moft  proper  to  God,  to  perform  all  he 
promlCcth,  appertained  alfo  to  her ;  and  that  ihe  was  all 
truth,  all  conftancy,  and  all  goodnefs.  And  he  concluded 
with  thefe  expreffions,  Neither  do  we  prefent  our 
thanks  in  words  or  any  outward  fign,  which  can  be 
no  fuificient  retribution  for  fo  great  goodneft ;  but  in 
•*  all  duty  and  thankfulnefs,  proftrate  at  your  feet,  we 
«*  prefent  our  moft  loyal  and  thankful  hearts,  even  the 
*<  laft  drop  of  blood  in  our  hearts,  and  the  laft  fpirit  of 
*'  breath  in  our  noftr ils,  to  be  poured  out,  to  be  breathed 
up,  for  your  fafety  ^"   The  queen  heard  very  patt- 

«•  D'Ewcj,  p.  657. 

•  We  learn  ironi  Heatsnen*t  Tratelt,  tbit  AO  one  fpoke  to  queen  Eiiia^ 
teth  mtboot  koeeliiig)  thoogh  now  andtbca  ft*  naftd  fooio  with  wovuf 
hor  h&Um  Nay,  wkcmcr  Ae  nnicd  fcer  eye,  tftfy  Mt  Alt  «i  Jite  koeet. 
HcrfiMeefloriHI  allowed  bit  courtiers  to  oak  ikii  eaifnaayt  aiitf  «t  bf 
cnrtcd  aot  the  p  wer,  fb  he  rclio^uiihed  the  appearance,  of  defpodftn.  EfM 
nfhen  queen  Elizabeth  wai  abfent,  thofc  who  cofcrcd  her  tablf,  though  per- 
funi  of  qujtity,  neither  approached  it  Aor  retired  fxon  il  without  koetUog. 

and  that  often  three  timet. 
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•ndy  tins  fptedi,  in  wfaidi  ihe  was  flattered  in  phrafes  C  h  a  ff, 
appropriated  to  die  Supreme  Being  $  and*  ihe  teturned  an 
■nTwer,  ftdl  of  fttch  expnsfions  of  tendemeft  towards  her  sfoi« 

people,  as  ought  to  have  appeared  fulfome  after  the  late 
inftances  of  rigour  which  (he  had  employed,  and  from 
which  nothing  but  nece/Tity  had  made  her  depart.  Thus 
was  this  critical  affair  happily  terminated ;  and  Eliza* 
beth,  by  prudently  receding,  in  time,  from  part  of  her 
prerogative^  maintained  her  dijgnily,  and  preferred  the 
elledions  of  her  peo^. 

The  commons  granted  her  a  fupply  quite  unprece* 
dented,  of  four  fubfidies  and  eight  fifteenths  j  and  they 
were  fo  dutiful  as  to  vote  this  fupply  before  they  received 
any  fatisfa^lion  in  the  buflnels  of  monopolies^  .which  they 
juftly  coniidexed  as  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  in- 
tereft  and  happinefs  of  the  nation.  Had  they  attempted 
to  extort. that  cpncefHon  by  keeping  the  fupply  in  fuf^ 
pence  5  fo  haughty  was  the  queen's  difpofition,  that  this 
appearance  of  conftraint  and  jealoufy  had  been  fufficient 
to  have  produced  a  denial  of  all  their  requefls,  and  tp 
have  forced  her  into  ibme  a^  of  authority  ftil)  moie  vio- 
lent and  arbifiaryy 

The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  neither  nume^  j6ou 
rous  nor  important.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  involved  her  in  fo  much  trouble,  by  fomenting 
and  affifting  the  Irifh  rebellion,  refolved  to  give  them 
employment  at  home  j  and  (he  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of 
nine  (hips,  under  Sir  Richard  Levifon,  admiral,  and  Sir 
William  Monfon,  vice-admiral,  whom  ihe  ieot  on  an 
expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Spain.  The  admind,  with 
pert  of  the  Iquadron,  met  the  g^l^ons  loaded  with  trea- 
fiire  >  but  was  not  llrong  enough  to  attack  them.  The 
vice-admiral  alfo  Mi  in  with  fome  rich  Ihips ;  but  they 
crca|)ed  for  a  like  r^aibn ;  And  th^fe  two  brave  o£cers, 

that 
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jp  H  A  p.  that  their  expedition  might  not  prove  entirely  fjuitlcft* 
i_  refolved  to  atuck  the  harbour  of  Corimbxa  in  Portugal ; 

i6oft.  where,  they  received  intelligeace,  a  very  rich  carrack 
had  taken  fhelter.  The  harbour  was  guarded  bj  a 
caftle:  There  were  eleven  gallies  flattflfied  in  it:  And 
the  militia  of  the  country,  to  the  number,  aa  was  be- 
lieved, of  twenty  rhoufand  men,  appeared  inarms  on  the 
llmic  :  Yet,  jioiwlLhihiiding  thcfc  obflaclcs,  and  others 
dcii\cil  hem  the  w'liuU  nml  tides,  the  Englifli  fquadron 
broke  into  the  harbour,  dil'mounted  the  guns  of  the  caflle, 
funky  or  burnt,  or  put  to  flight,  the  gallies,  and  obliged 
the  carrack  to  furrendcr^.  They  brought  her  home  to 
'England,  and  (l:e  was  valued  at  a  million  of  ducats^* 
A  fenfiblc  lofs  to  the  Spaniards;  and  a  fupply  ftiU  more 
irr»pnrtant to  Elizabeth*. 

'I'kk  alhuis  of  Ireland,  after  the  defeat  of  Tyrone, 
and  the  cxpuli!(ui  of  the  Spaniards,  hallened  to  a  fettle- 
ment.  Lord  Mountjoy  div  ided  his  army  into  fmall  par- 
ties, and  haraflfed  the  rebels  on  every  fide:  tie  built 
Charlemont,  and  many  other  fmall  forts,  which  were 
impregnable  to  the  Iri(b,  and  guarded  all  the  important 
paflcs  of  the  country :  The  a^ivity  of  Sir  Henry  Doc- 
wray  and  Sir  Arthur  Chlchellcr  permitted  no  repofe  or 
f-cMir:ty  to  li.c  rebels;  And  many  of  the  chieftains,  after 
fei'-ilking,  during  foine  time,  in  woods  and  moralTes,  fub- 
nntted  to  mercy,  and  received  i'uch  coQ^itions  as  the 
deputy  was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  them.  Tyrone  bim- 
%to^  felf  made  application  by  Arthur  Mac-Bsuroo,  his  hrother, 
to  be  received  upon  terms;  but  Mountjoy  would  not 
admit  him,  except  he  made  .an  abloLute  furrender  ^  his 

S  Mnnfon,  p.  iSf .  S  C«fiidea«  p,  647* 

1  This  year  the  Spaniardi  Kegan  iht  ficgeof  Often^,  which  watbrtvelp 

drfeiided  for  tiv«  fDonthi  hy  Sir  Pnncit  Vere.  The  ftatei  then  lellcni 
bin),  by  ici.dir.g  a  new  governor;  and  on  the  whole  ihr  ficge  laAed  UifN 
jcui,  aod  is  compuud  If  have  iok  the  U«s>  ot  a  iHifi4iC4i  UM>tti«A4  <D«a« 
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life  and  fortunes  to  the  queen's  mercy.    He  appeared  be-  C  H  a  p. 
fore  the  deputy  at  Millefont,  in  a  habit  a?id  pofture  fuit-  i  ^^^^'^ 
able  to  his  prefent  fortune;  and  after  acknowledging  hfs  16:^3. 
offence  in  the  moft  humble  terms,  he  was  committed  to  fotj^^ffi^ 
cuftody  by  Mountjoy,  who  intended  to  bring  him  ovdr 
captive  into  England,  to  be  difpofed  of;at  the  ^oeh^ 
pleafnre,  ,    : - 

fivT  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  Yecoiving  any  iil*-  Qs^if* 
tisfeaion  from  Ais  fortunate  erent :  She  iiad  fallen  into 
a  profound  melancholy  ;  which  all  the  advantages  of  her 
high  fortune,  all  the  glories  of  her  profperous  reign,  were- 
unable,  in  any  degree,  to  alleviate  or  afluage.  Some 
afcribed  this  deprciHon  of  mind  to  her  repentance  of 
granting  a  pardon  to  Tyrone,  whom  fhc  had  always  re^ 
folved  to  bring  to  condign  punifhment  for  his  trdUbttf^ 
in*  who  had  made  fuch  interefl  with  the  miniflers,  as  tb  ^ 
jektort^  i-emiffipn  frein  ber.  Others,  with  more  likeltw 
Jiofid,  accounted  for  her-dge£tion,  .by  a  dilcovery,  which 
fte  had  made,  of  the  correfpondenee  maintained  in  hei: 
court  with  her  fucccffor  the  king  of.  Scots,  and  by  the 
neglect  to  which,  on  account  of  her  old  age  and  infir- 
mities, fhe  imagined  herfelf  to  be  cxpofcd.  But  there  is 
another  caufe  aifigned  foe  her  melanchoiy,  which  iias  long 
been  rejected  : by  hifloriaqs  as  romantic,  but  which  late 
difcoveries  &em  to  have  ..confirmed'' :  Some  incidents 
happened,  wliich  jrevived  her  tendernefs  for  Efiex,,  and 
iiUed  her  with  the  deepeft  Yorrow  for  the  coafent  which  ^ 
ike.  bad  unwarily  given  to.  his  execution.  , 

•  The  ear!  of  Ellex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortunate 
expedition  againft  Cadiz,  obferving  the  encreafe  of  the 
queen's  fond  attachment  towards  liim,  took  occalion  to 
regret,  that  the  necefiity  of  her  fervice  required  him  often 
to  be  abfent  from  her  perfon,  and  expofed  him  to  all  thoie 

k  See  the  proofs  of  this  retna'^kaMe  UA  coWe&i'i  in  Birch*!  NcgodatioJlS, 
f .  2c6«   A&d  Alemcin,  vo!*ii,  p.  481.  5c j,  jO(S«  &Ct 
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^«  ni  officetf  which  his  enemies,  more  afBdaous  in  then' 

attendance,  could  employ  againft  him.  She  was  moved 
'  with  this  tender  jcaloufy  ;  and  making  him  the  prefcnt  of 
a  ring,  defired  him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  affe£tion, 
and  aflured  him,  that,  into  whatever  difgface  he  (hould 
whatever  pRjtidices  ibe  might  be  induced  ta  enter* 
tiin  agsinft  htm^  yet,  if  he  ient  her  that  ring,  (he  would 
immedialdfy  upoo  the  fight  of  it^  recall  lier  fbnner 
tsnderaefs;  would  tffbrd  him  a  patient  hearing,  and 
would  knd  a  ftvourable  ear  to  his  apology.  Eflex,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  misfortunes,  referved  this  precious 
gift  to  the  lall  extremity ;  but  after  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation, he  refolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  he 
committed  the  ring  to  the  countefs  of  Nottingham, 
whom  he  defired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.  The  couA« 
tefs  was  prevailed  on  by  her  hu{band,*tiie  mortal  enemy 
of  Eflex,  not  to  execute  the  commtiBoa  $  and  Elizabeth^ 
.  who  ftill  expeded  that  her  favourite  would  make  Ihia 
laft  appeal  to  her  tenderneft,  and  who  aicribed  the  ne* 
gletSl  of  it  to  his  invincible  obftinacy,  was,  after  much 
delay,  and  many  internal  combats,  puflied  by  refentment 
and  policy  to  fign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The 
countcfs  of  Nottingham,  falling  into  ficknefs,  and  afFeft- 
cd  with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  feized  with  re- 
moriie  for  her  condu& ;  and  having  obtained  a  vifit  from 
the  queen,  (he  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the 
fatal  lecret.  The  queen,  aftoatflwd  widi  fhis  incident, 
burft  into  m  furious  paffion :  She  ihook  the  dying  cam* 
tefs  in  her  bed ;  and  crying  to  her,  Tbei  God  might  par* 
den  hery  but  Jhe  never  couldy  flie  broke  from  her,  and 
thenceforth  rcligned  hcrfclf  over  to  the  deepeft  and  moft 
incurable  melancholy.  She  rejected  all  confolation  :  She 
even  refufed  food  and  fuftenance :  And  throwing  herfelf 
on  the  floor,  (he  remained  fullcn  and  immoveable,  feed* 
ing  her  thoughts  on  her  afflidionS)  and  declaring  life 
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aitcl  exigence  an  infufierable  burthen  to  her.   Few  words  ^  h^^a  p. 
(he  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  expreflive  of  Tome  inward  « — ^^^J^ 
grief,  which  ihe  cared  not  to  reveal :  But  fighs  and  ' 
groans  were  the  chief  vent  which  (he  gave  to  her  de« 

fpondency,  and  which,  tliough  they  difcovered  her  for- 
rows,  were  never  able  to  cafe  or  afTuage  them.    Ten  days 
and  nights  fhe  lay  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cufhions 
which  her  maids  brought  her  ;  and  her  phyficians  couid 
not  perfuade  her  to  allow  herfclf  to  be  put  to  bed,  much 
lefs  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies,  which  they  prefcribed 
Id  her Her  anxious  mind,  at  iaft,  had  fo  long  preyed 
on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was  viHbly  approaching  i 
and  die  council,  being  aflembled.  Tent  the  keeper,  ad- 
miral, and  fecr^y,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
fucceflbr.   She  anfwered  with  a  faint  voice,  that,  as  ihe 
had  held  a  regal  fceptre,  fhe  defired  no  other  than  a  royal 
fuccefTor.    Cecil  rcquefting  her  to  explain  lurfelf  more 
particularly,  (he  fuhjoined,  that  fhe  would  have  a  king 
to  fucceed  her;  and  who  fhould  that  be  but  her  neareft 
kinfman,  the  king  of  Scots  ?  Being  then  advifed  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God, 
flie  replied,  that  fhe  did  fo,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  leaft 
wander  from  him.   Her  voice  foon  after  left  her;  her  ana^eatli, 
feiifes  foiled ;  ihe  fell  into  a  lethargic  (lumber,  which  HthMmlii 
continued  fome  hours ;  and  ihe  expired  gently,  without 
farther  ftruggle  or  convulfion,  in  the  feventieth  year  of 
her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reigm. 
.  So  dark  a  cloud  ovcrcaft  the  evening  of  that  day,  which 
had  (bone  out  with  a  mighty  luftre  in  the  eye?  of  all  Eu- 
rope.    There  are  few  great  perfonngcs  in  hiftory,  who 
have  been  more  cxpofed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies,  and 
the  adulation  of  friends,  than  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet 
*  there  fcarcely  is  any,  whofe  reputation  has  been  more 
certainly  determiiied,  by  the  unanimous  qonicnt  of  pof* 

terity. 
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c  H  A  p.  lerity.  The  tuiufii^' length  of  her  admiAiftration,  and 
^  J^l^  the  ftronf  features  of  her  dumber,  were  able  to  over- 

160J.  come  all  prejudices ;  and  obliging  her  detractors  to  abate 
much  of  their  inve£lives,  and  her  admirers  fomewhat  of 
their  panegyrics,  have  at  laft,  in  fpite  of  political  fac- 
tions, andy  what  is  more,  of  religious  animolities,  pro- 
duced a  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her  condu^ 
Her  vigour^  her  conftancy,  her  magnanimity^  her  pene« 
tration,  vigilance,  addrefs,  are  allowed  to  merit  the 
highcft  praifes»  and  appear  not  to  have  been  farpafled  by 
any  perfon  that  ever  filled  a  throne:  A  condud  left 
rigorous,  lefs  imperious,  morelincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  rcquifitc  to  form  a  perfect 
charaCler.  By  the  force  of  her  mind,  fhc  controuled  all 
her  more  adive  and  ilronger  qualities,  and  prevented 
them  from  running  into>excefs :  Her  heroifm  was  exempt 
from  tenierity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her  friendfhip 
from  partiality,  her  a^U ve  temper  from  turbuleocy  and  a 
vain  ambition :  She  guarded  not  herfelf  with  equal  care 
or  equal  fuccefs  firom  lefler  infirmities ;  the  rit^d^hip  of 
beauty,  the  defi  re  of  admiration,  thejcaloufy  of  love,  and 
the  failles  of  anger. 

HuL  fuigular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed 
with  a  great  command  over  herfelf,  ihe  foon  obtained  an 
uncontrouled  afcendant  over  her  people ;  and  while  ihe 
merited  all  their  eHeem  by  her  real  virtues,  ihe  alfo  en- 
gaged their  afFe^ions  by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  fove- 
rcigns  of  England  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult 
tirciiiDHaiices  ;  and  none  ever  conducted  the  government 
with  (uch  uniform  fuccefs  and  felicity,  'l  iiough  unac- 
quainted with  the  pradlice  of  toleration,  the  true  fecret 
for  managing  religious  fadions,  flie  preferved  her  people, 
by  her  fuperior  prudence,  from  thofe  confuiions,  in 
which  theological  controverfy  bad  involved  all  the  neigh* 

3  bouring 
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•poweriFu]  princes  of  Europe,  the  moft  adlive,.  the  moft  k.,^^^ 
enterpriiing,  the.feaft  fcnipidouSf  ihe  was  able  by  her 

vigour  to  make  deep  impreffions  on  their. ftates  :  Her  own 
greatnefS)  meanwhile,  remaiaed  untouched  and  unim- 


The  wife  minifters  and  brave  warriors,  who  flourifhed 
under  her  reign,  fhare  the  praife  of  her  fuccefs ;  but  in- 
ilead  of  leflening  the  appbufe  due  to  htr^  they  make  great 
'  addition  to  it*  They  owed,  all  of  them,  their  advance* 
tnent  to  her  choice ;  they  were  fupported  by  her  cpn- 
ibncy ;  and,  with  all  their  abilities,  they  were  never  aUe 
to  acquire  any  iindue  afcendant  over  her.  In  her  family, 
in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  (he  remained  equally 
miftrefs  :  The  force  of  the  tender  paflions  was  great 
over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  ftill  fuperior ; 
and  the  combat,  which  her  vidory  vifibly  coft  her,  ferves 
only  to  difplay  the  firmnefs  of  her  refolution,  and  the 
loftinefs  of  her  ambitious  iendments. 

Thb  ftme  of  this  princels,  though  it  has  furmounted 
die  prejudices  both  of  fadion  and  bigotry,  yet  lies  ftill 
expofed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  mort  durable  be- 
caufe  more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different 
views  in  which  we  furvey  her,  is  capable  cither  of  exalt- 
ing beyond  meafure,  or  diminidiing  the  luftre  of  her  cha- 
mber. This  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  coniideradon  of 
her  fex.  When  wc  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are 
apt  to  be  ftruck  with  the  bigheft  admiration  of  her  gteat 
qualities  and  extenfive  capacity ;  but  we  are  alfo  apt  to  n« 
quire  fome  more  foftnefs  of  difpofition,  fome  greater  leni^ 
of  temper,  fome  of  thofe  amiable  weakhefles  by  which  her 
fex  is  diftinguiihcd.  But  the  true  method  of  eftimating 
her  merit,  is  to  lay  afide  all  ihefe  confiderations,  and 
confider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being,  placed  io  autho- 
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*  XI IV  ^'  cntruftcd  with  the  government  of  maAluiid. 

n_  ..  I_r  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as 

ificj.  a  ^ife  or  a  miilrefs ;  but  her  qualities  as  a  fovereign, 
thrMigh  with  forac  conriderablc  exceptions,  arc  the  obje^ 
of  uiidifputed  applaulc  and  ?pprob<iUon« 
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APPENDIX  III. 

Government  of  .  England — Revenues — Commerce^ 
Military  fom—^MamfaSwres*  Learning. 

• 

THE  party  among  us  who  have  diftinguilhed  them-  App^niiix 
lelvcs  by  their  adhering  to  liberty  and  a  popular 
government,  have  long  indulged  their  prejudices  againft  G..*ein- 
Hie  facceeding  race  of  princes,  by  beftowing  unbounded  e'^'JUJ, 
panegyric&on  the  virtue  and  wildom  of  Elizabeth.  They 
have  even  been  fo  extremely  igiK>rant  of  the  tranfadtions 
of  this  reign,  as  to  extol  her  for  a  quality  which,  of  all 
others,  (he  was  the  leaft  poi&fied  of  \  a  tender  regard  for 
the  conftitution,  and  a  concern  for  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  her  people.  But  as  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for 
the  prepolTeflions  of  party  to  throw  a  veil  mudi  longer 
over  fac^s  fo  palpable  and  undeniable,  there  is  danger  left 
the  public  fhould  run  into  the  oppofitc  extreme,  and 
Should  entertain  an  averfion  to  the  memoj  y  of  a  princcfs 
who  cxercifed  the  royal  authority  in  a  manner  fo  con- 
trary to  all  the  ideas  which  we  at  prefent  entertain  of 
A  legal  conftitution.  But  Elizabeth  only  fupported  the 
prerogatives  traniinitted  to  her  by  her  prcdecefTors :  She 
believed  that  her  fubjlcds  were  entidcd  to  no  more  liberty 
than  their  anceftors  had  enjoyed :  She  found  that  they 
entirely  acquiefced  in  her  arbitrary  iidminiflrp.tioii  :  And 
it  was  not  natural  for  her-  to  find  fault  with  a  form 
of  government  by  which  (he  herfelf  was  invefted  with 
fuch  unlimited  authority.  In  the  particular  exertions 
of  potvefj  ^  queftion  ought  never  to  be  fo'rgotten^ 
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jRij»jai«  Jf%ttisbeft?  But  \n  the  general  diftribution  of  power 
among  the  fcvcral  members  of  a  conftitution,  there  can 
feidom  be  admitted  any  other  qucftion  than  fFhat  it 
^ahhjhtd?  Few  examples  occur  of  princes  who  have 
willingly  refigned  their  power :  None  of  thofe  who  have^ 
without  ilruggle  and  relodanct,  allowed  it  to  be  ex. 
torted  from  thero.  If  any  othar  rule  than  diabliflied 
pradice  be  foUowedy  hlXwsA  and  diifentions  muft  mu]« 
tiply  without  end  s  And  though  many  eonftitgtions,  and 
none  more  than  the  Brittflit  have  been  improved  even  by 
violent  innovations,  the  praifc  beftowed  on  thofc  pa- 
triots to  whom  the  nation  has  been  indebted  for  its  pri- 
Tilei^cs,  ought  to  be  given  with  fome  refcrve,  and  furely 
without  the  lead  rancour  againft  thofe  who  adhered  to,  the 
ancient  conftitution^. 

Ik  order  to  undeHbnd  the  ancient  cenftkulioD  of 
England,  there  it  not-a  period  which  lUerves  more  to 
be  ftudied  than  the  reign  of  £]isabedi.  The  preroga- 
tives of  this  princefswere  iearcely  ever  difputed,  and  fhe 
therefore  employed  them  without  fcruple  :  Her  imperious 
temper,  a  circumflance  in  which  (he  went  far  beyond  her 
fuccefTors,  rendered  her  exertions  of  power  violent  and 
frequent,  and  difcovered  the  full  extent  of  her  autho« 
rity :  The  great  popularity  which  ihe  enjoyed,  piovea 
that  flie  did  not  infringe  any  ^fiMJM  libcrtiet  of  th« 
people :  There  reeiaint  evidence  liifideBtCoadbertaia  the 
inoft  noted  aAt  of  her  admiaiftratioB:  And  iboiigfi  that 


■  ly  thf  MdMt  n»Htitkiit  b  l|C«<  mMH  thrt  fphith  ftvnSki  ImAw 
tkt  fftclcmcntof  our  prcAst  pits  of  Itbcitr.  Then  wu  •  mm  locicat 

conftitvtiQ%  where,  tboo|b  the  pe^le  had  ptrhapi  HIerty  than  mdm 
the  Tadort,  yet  the  king  had  alfo  lefi  authority  :  The  power  of  the  barons 
a  great  check  «pon  him,  and  exeicifed  grea:  tyranny  ov«r  them.  But 
thcrf  WM  ftiU  a  more  andcot  coniliiutionj  via.  (bat  before  the  Sgoing  of  Xhfi 
thwcnra,  when  Mitbcr  the  people  aor  the  barona  bad  any  regular  pnnl^ti 
wU  tht  power  of  the  imtimmmtt  4mu|  tit  imgaof  aii  tfkte  pritet, 
•M  whtlli  b  the  Uiig.  The  laiM  cff^atiM,  VkttA^^  hm 
Im^U  i  Am  of  •MttBMl  MbtfAmt 
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cviJence  muft  be  drawn  from  a  fource  wide  of  the  ordi- 
nary hiftorians,  it  becomes  only  the  more  authentic  on 
that  account,  and  lerves  as  a  ifarofig«r  proof  that  bcf 
particular  exertions  of  power  were  conceived  to  be  no** 
t^ag  but  tiie  ordinary  courfe  of  adminiftration^  fince  the/ 
were  not  tbmigbtiemarkable  enough  to  be  recorded  even 
1^  contpmporary  writers.  If  there  was  any  difference  in 
tMf  particular^  the  people^  in  former  reigns^  feem  radier 
to  have  been  more  fubmiffive  than  even  during  the  age  of 
Elizabeth'":  It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  recount  fome 
of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  lay  open  the 
fources  of  that  great  power  which  the  Engliih  monarcba 
formerly  enjoyed. 

Onjs  of  the  VdoU  ancient  and  mod  eftablifbed  inftn^ 
ments  of  power  was  the  court  of  Star-chamber^  which 
poflefltd  an  unUmified  di&rettonary'aiithority  of  finingv 
imprifotung,  and  infli^ng  cofpond  puntihmenti  and 
wMe  jmildidimi  extended  to  all  forts  of  olFencesi  con* 
temptsi  and  di^Mrders^  that  lay  not  within  reach  of  the 
pommon  law.  The  members  of  this  court  confided  of 
the  privy  council  and  the  judges  j  men  who,  all  of  them, 
enjoyed  their  offices  during  pleafure :  And  when  the 
prince  himfelf  was  prefent,  he  was  the  fole  judge,  and 
all  the  others  could  only  intefpofe  with  their  advice, 
Thettt  needed  but  this  one  court  in  any  government  to 
put  an  end  tp  all  regular^  legal,  and  9xa/^  plans  of  li^ 
herty:  For  who  4ttdk  £et  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  the 
crown  and  «itoi4ry^  <^  9^pin  to  the  chara^er  of  being  a 
patron  ef  fireedomy  while  expofed  to  fo  arbitrary .  a  ju«. 
rifiU^ion  ?  I  much  queflion  whether  any  of  the  abfolute 

«  |«  •  m«»orial  9ffibM  tats  of  (In  mliB|  drtwn  bjr  ftcntarjr  CmSU  i« 
S}89,  then ii  tUi  paAfit  «* Thca  kXhmtOi  the  itetf  of  obediettce  ia 
civil  policy,  whkh  being  compared  with  the  fearrulneft  and  revennceof 
aR  ioferior  eftatet  to  their  fuperiors  in  times  paft,  will  aftoruAi  any  wife  and 
'*  confiderate  perfon,  ro  behold  tht  defpentiea  of  refarmitioQu**  Hajpoet^ 
p.  58^,  Aiaio,  p.  jS8. 
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Affrni\x  rr.onarchies  in  Europe  contain,  At  preieiit,  £o  illegal  anci 
I'    r  dtrfpotic  a  tribunal. 

The  court  of  High  Cominifli^n  was  another  jurifif  ic- 
tinn  Oill  more  terrible ;  both  becaufe  the  crime  of  herefy, 
vf  which  It  took  cognizance,  was  more  undefinable  than 
any  civil  ofTcnce,  and  becaufe  its  methods  of  inquifition, 
•and  of  admintfle:  "n^  oj:hs,  were  more  contrary  to  all 
ihf  nioff  nmplc  iJi  as  of  junice  and  equity.  The  fines 
ari!  irrprir.  r.rrf^j'fs  iii-nolld  by  this  court  were  frequent t 
Tl.r  d^  priv:.::ons  and  fu'p  /ifions  of  the  clergy  for  non«3 
conformity  were  ?i]{u  runncrous,  and  comprehended  at  one 
time  the  thirtl  of  ull  the  ecclcf^aftics  of  England*.  The 
queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  faid 
exprefsly,  that  fhe  was  refolved,     That  no  nian  ihould 

be  fuftcicd  to  decline,  either  on  the  left  or  oa  the  right 

hand,  from  the  drawn  line  limited  bf  authority,  and 
*•  by  her  laws  and  injun6Hons  •.*' 

But  Martial  L:\w  went  beyond  even  tbcfe  two  courts 
in  ;>  prompt,  and  arbitrary,  aiut  violent  method  of  decifion, 
V/hrnevcr  there  was  any  infurre^Stion  or  public  diforder, 
the  crown  eniploycd  martial  law;  r.nd  it  was,  during  that 
time,  excrcifcd  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  over  tibt 
whole  people :  Any  one  might  be  puniihed  as  a  rebel,  or 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  rebellion,  whom  tht  proyofi;- 
martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county,  or  their  deputies, 
pleafcd  to  fufpcfl.    Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  the  trial  at 
common  law,  granted  to  the  earl  of  Eiftx  and  hisli^ow* 
ccnfpirators,  was  a  favour  ;  for  that  the  cafe  would  have 
borne  and  required  the  fcvcrity  of  martial  law  p.  We 
have  fecn  Inilnnccs  of  its  being  employed  by  queen  Mary 
in  dd'cnce  of  orthodoxy.     There  remains  a  'letter  of 
queen  Elizabeth *s  t»the  earl  of  Suflex,  after  thefup- 

• 

n  Kctly  vol.  i.  f.  479.  •  Murdcii,  f,  tSj,  P  Vol.  iv* 

f.  510. 
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preflion  of  the  northern  rebellion,  in  which  fhe  fharply  Agp 
reproves  him,  becaufc  (he  had  not  heard  of  his  having  ^ 
executed  any  crimiiials  by  martial  law');  though  it  is 
'|>robabie  that  near  eight  hundred  perfons  AifFered,  ouq 
way  or  other,  on  account  of  that  flight  infurre^lion* 
Bur  the  kings  *of  England  did  not  always  limit  the  exer- 
cife  of  this  law  to  times  of  civil  war  and  dilbrden  In 
15529  when  there  was  no  rebdlion  or  infiirre^on,  king 
Edward  granted  a  commiffion  of  martial  law  1  and  em- 
powered the  commiffioners  to  execute  it^  as  Jhould  hi 
thought  by  their  d'ljcretions  mcjl  nccej]'ary\  Queen  Elizabeth 
too  was  not  fparin^  in  the  ufe  of  this  law.  In  I573> 
one  Peter  Burchet,  a  puritan,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was 
meritorious  to  kill  fuch  as  oppofed  the  truth  of  the  gofpel, 
ran  into  the  ibeets,  and  wounded  Hawkins,,  the  famous 
fea-captain,  whom  he  took  for  Hatton,  the  queen's  fa- 
vourite. The  queen  was  fo  iQcenfed,  that  ihe.  ordered 
him  to  be  puniihed  inftantly  by  martial  law ;  but,  upon 
the  remtonftraiice  of  Ibme  prudent  counfellors,  who  told 
her  diat  this  law  was  ufually  confined  to  turbulent  times, 
flie  recalled  her  order,  and  delivered  over  Burchet  to  the 
common  law  \  But  ihe  continued  not  always  fo  refcrved 
in  exerting  this  authority.  There  remains  a  proclama^ 
tion  of  hers,  in  which  fhe  orders  martial  law  to  be  ufed 
agauiit  all  fuch  as  import  bulls,  or  even  forbidden  books 
and  pamphlets,  finmi  abroad '  $  and  prohibits  the  queftion- 
ing  of  the  lieutenants,  or  their  deputies,  for  their  arbitrary 
punilhment  of  fuch  offenders,  mif  low  «r  JUautt  U  tbt 
£mttinry  in  any  wife  netwit^anding.  We  have '  another 
aft  of  hers  ftill  more  extraordinary.  The  flrcets  of 
London  were  much  infefled  with  idle  vagabonds  and  riot- 
ous perfons  :  The  lorcf  mayor  had  endeavoured  to  reprefs 

q  MS,  of  Lord  Royfton^,  from  the  Paper  OfEct.  r  Strype's  Ecdrf. 
iic«iain«f«l«  ii.  p.  373.  45^»  9«  .    •  Cimdco,  p,  446.  Strype, 

vol.    p«  all.  *  ^If^f  ^*  »>•  F«  57^ 
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^'ni**   this  difordcr  :  The  Star-chamber  had  exerted  Its  autho-- 
^■Mt^  rity,        inf{i(^ed  punifliment  on  thefe  rioters  :  But  the 
queen,  finding  thofc  remedies  inefFedtual,  revived  martial 
Utw^  wnA  gave  Sir  Thomas  Wiiford  a  commifiion-of  pro*' 
voft -martial :  **  Granting  him  authority,  and  comnaod'* 
ing  himf  upon  fignificatioq  gifcn  by  tht  jsftiees  of 
•*  peace  hi  London^  or  the  neighbouring  CMiniigi^  of  fach 
offendcrSf  worthy  to  be  fpeedily  executed  hj  martial 
bw,  to  attach  and  take  the  fame  peribns,  and  in  the 
prefence  of  tht  faid  juftices,  according  to  juftice  of 
■       mariuil  law,  to  execute  them  upon  the  gallovirs  or 
gibbet  openly,  or  near  to  fuch  place  where  the  faid 
rcbcilious  and  incorrigible  offenders  lhall  be  found  to 
"  have  conii:.itt( d  the  faid  great  offences"."    I  fuppofe 
it  would  be  dii&culc  to  produce  an  inftance  of  fuch  an 
V       ad  of  authority  in  any  place  nearer  than  Mufcovy.  The 
patent  of  High  Conftablei  granted  to  earl  Rivers  by  Ed* 
ward  IV«  proves  the  nature  of  the  ofice.   The  powm 
wtt  iinllnMiedy  perpetual^  and  remain  In  font  daring 
peace,  as  w^II  aa  during  war  and  rebdlion.   The  parlia* 
ment,  in  Edward  Vlth's  reign,  acknowledged  thejurif- 
diction  of  the  Conftable  and  Martial's-court  to  be  part 
oi  liic  law  of  the  land 

The  Star-chamber,  and  High  Commiffion,  and  Court- 
martial,  though  arbitrary  jurifdictions,  had  Aill  fomc 
pretence  of  a  trial,  at  leaft  of  a  feotence  >  but  there  was 
m  grievous  punilbment  very  generally  inflidcd  in  thai 
age«  without  any  other  aatiiority  than  the  wamuit  of  m 
iecivtary  of  ftate,  or  of  the  privy-council'^  and  that 
watt  impriibnment  in  any  jail,  and  during  any  cinte  tfeac 
the  roinitlers  ibouki  think '  proper.  In  fufpieioiif  . times, 

>  Rymer,  voL  t\i.  p«  a^rg.  v  j  Ziw,  VI.  t»f,  so.   S«e  fir  Joha 

*  Ehvh*!  ^cMm  cementing  Ivpofitioni,  p.  9.  *  H  1518,  Iheloti 
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all  the  jails  were  full  of  prifoners  of  ftate  ;  and  thefe  un-  Appeodix 
happy  vi6lims  of  public  jealoufy  were  fometimes  thrown  * 
Into  dungeons,  and  loaded  with  irons,  and  treated  in 
tiw  moft  crud  mMHTy  withoat  their  being  nkHa  to  obtain 
•RjT  remedy  from  law. 

This  pradict  was  aii  tndiieft  way  of  employing  tof« 
tiire:  But  the  rack  itfelf,  though  not  admitted  m  the 
drdtliary  execution  of  jufticeJ^,  was  frequently  ufed, 
upon  any  fufpicion,  by  authority  of  a  warrant  from  a 
fecretary  or  the  privy-council.  Even  the  council  ia  the 
inarches  of  Wales  was  empowered,  by  their  very  com* 
miffion,  t6  make  ufe  of  torture  whenever  they  thought 
protmr*.  There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  how  lightly 
the  rack  was  cm^oyedj  than  the  following  ftory,  told  by 
lord  Bacon.  We  fhall  give  it  in  his  own- words  s  •*  The 
««  queen  was  mightily  incenled  i^inft  Haywarde^  on  ac« 
*^  count  of  a  book  he  dedicated  to  lord  Eflex,  being  a 
"  ftory  of  the  firft  year  of  Henry  IV.  thinking  it  a  fcdi- 
•*  tious  prelude  to  put  into  the  people's  heads  boldncfs 
**  and  faftion  * :  She  faid,  fhe  had  an  opinion  that  there 
*^  was  treafon  in  it,  and  afked  me,  If  I  could  not  find 

any  places  in  it,  that  alight  be  drawn  within  the  cafe 
^  of  treafon  ?  Whereto  t  anfwered,  For  treafon,  fure  I 

Ibund  none ;  but  for  f!dony»  very  aiiany :  And  whc« 
^«  her  majedy  haftily  afked  me,  Wherehi  f  I  told  her^ 

the  author  had  committed  very  apparent  theft!  For 
**  he  had  taken  moft  of  the  fentences  of  Cornelius  Ta- 
*•  citus,  and  tranflated  them  into  Englilh,  and  put  them 
•*  into  his  text.  And  another  time,  when  the  queen 
«(  could  not  be  perfuaded,  that  it  was  his  writing  whofe 

.    r  Hanilini  took  u.  cbap.  it,  •  Hajrnes,  p.  196.  See  farther 

h  Boderie^vel.  i.  p.  %tU         *  Totdrapprehenfion,  Haywarde*t  book 
Wim  mfcer  t»  hm  a  contrafj  tawkaejr*  l^or  he  has  there  prefertod  the 
<bMM  Ipeceh  of 'tbo  WAopof  Carlifle,  which  OMtaiot,  in  the  moft  cxprell 
tctmi,  the  doarioe  of  palfivcobeiicoet.  But  %v«eft  BltMbeth  wai  very 
icok  »  fhaii  ta  Khii  head* 

namt 
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**  flame  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  feme  more  mifchievou* 
"  author,  and  faid,   with   <^rcat  indignation,  that  fhe 

would  have  him  racked  to  produce  his  author  ;  I  re-. 

plied,  Nafy  madam,  he  is  a  do^or,  new  rack  his 
•*  pcHbOy  but  rack  his  ftyle :  Let  him  have  pen,  ink* 
^  and  paper,  and  hdp  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  con- 
^  tiniaa  die  ftory  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  under* 

take,  by  collating  the  ftyles,  to  judge  wfaacber  he  were 
•*  the  author  or  no*."  Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  Ba- 
con's humanity,  or  rather  his  wit,  this  author,  a  man 
of  letters,  had  been  put  to  the  rack,  for  a  mofl:  innocent 
performance,  iiis  real  offence  was,  his  dedicating  a  book 
to  that  munificent  patron  of  the  learnfld,  the  earl  of 
Efiex,  at  a  time  when  this  nobleman  lay  under  her 
majefty's  difpleafura. 

Tkk  queent  menace^  of  trying  and  ptinifliing  Hay- 
warde  for  ocafon,  coukl  eaiily  have  been  nreewted,  let  his 
book  have  been  ever  fe  innocenc  While  (6  many  ter* 
rors  hung  over  the  people,  no  jury  durfl  have  acquitted  a 
man,  when  the  court  was  refolvcd  to  have  him  condemned. 
The  practice  alfo,  of  not  confronting  witnefl'es  with  the 
prifoner,  gave  the  crown  lawyers  all  imaginable  advan* 
tage  againft  him.  And,  indeed,  there  fcarcely  occurs  aft 
tnftance,  during  all  thefe  reigns,  that  the  fovereign,  or 
the  miniftets,  were  ever  difappointed  in  the  ifliie  of  a 
profecution.  Timid  juries^  and  judges  who  held  thdr 
oiScea  during  pleasure,  never  lailed  to  iecond  all  the 
views  of  die  crowm  And  as  the  praAice  was  anciently 
common,  of  fining,  imprifenlng,*  or  oCfaerwife  puniihing 
the  jurors,  merely  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  for 
finding  a  verditl  contrary  to  the  diredion  of  thefe  de- 
pendent judges ;  it  is  obvious,  that  juries  were  then  no 
maimei  of  iccurity  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjcdl. 
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The  power  of  preffing,  both  for  fea  and  land  fervlcey  Appcnto 
and  obliging  any  perfon  to  atdept  of  any  office^  'how-  i^i-  '-x_ 
etet  toean  or  .iuiiic  for  him,  was  another  prerogative  ' 
totally  incompatible  with  freedom.   Ofbornp  gives  the  ' 
following  account  of  Elizabeth's  method  of  employing 
this  prerogative.    '**  In>caie  (he  found  any  likely  to  in* 
terrupt  her  occafions,"  fays  he,  *-«  (he  did  feafonablv 
prevent  him  by  a  chargeable  employment  abroad,  or 
putting  him  upon  fome  fcrvicc  at  home,  which  (he 
•*  knew  leaft  grateful  to  the  people  :  Contrary  to  a  falfe 
**  maxim,  fince  pradtifed  with  tar  worfe  fuccefs,  byfuch 
princes  as  thought  it  better  hufbandry  to  buy  off  ene- 
mies  than  reward  friends  ^'^    The  prance  with 
which  Olborne  reproaches  the  two  immediate  iiicceflbr% 
of  Elizalieth,  proceeded  partly  from  the  extreme  diiS- 
cultyof  their  fituation,  partly  from  the  greater  lenity  of 
their  difpoiition.  •  The  power  of  preffing,  as  may  natu- 
rally be  imagined,  was  often  abufcd,  in  other  rcfpects, 
by  men  of  inferior  rani:  ;  and  officers  often  exacted  mo- 
ney for  freeing  perfons  from  the  ferviced. 

The  government  of  England,  during  that  age,  bow- 
ever  diiferent  in  other  particuhirs,  bore,  in  this  refpe£^, 
Ibme  refemblance  of  that  of  Turkey  at  prefent:  The 
fovereign  poflefled  every  power,  egKfpt  that  of  impoOog 
taxes :  And  in  both  countries  this  limitation,  unfupported 
byother  privileges,  appears  rather  prejudicial  to  the  people* 
In  Turkey,  it  obliges  the  Sultan  to  permit  the  extortion 
of  the  baflias  and  governors  of  provinces,  from  whom 
*he  afterwards  fqueezes  prefents  or  takes  forfeitures  :  In 
England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  cieCi  monopolies,  and 
grant  patents  for  excluGve  trade  :  An  invention  fo  per- 
nicious, that,  had  fhe  gone  on,  during  a  track  of  year^, 
at  her  own  rate,  England,  the  ieat  of  xichet,  and  arts* 
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and  commerce,  wouM  have  contained  at  prefent  as  licil^ 
indudry  as  Morocco,  or  the  coafl  of  Barbary. 

We  may  farther  obi'erve,  that  this  valuable  privilege, 
valuable  only  becaufe  it  proved  afterwards  the  means  by 
which  the  parliament  extorted  all  their  other  privilc^es^ 
was  very  much  encroached  oOy  in  an'  indired  manner, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  of  her  predecef- 
fors.  She  often  exaded  loans  from  her  people  }  an  arbi* 
trary  and  .unequal  kind  of  impoiition,  and  which  indi* 
viduaU  felt  fcverely :  For  though  the  money  had  been 
rcgularlv  rcpaycJ,  which  was  feldom  the  cafe «,  it  lay 
in  the  piincc's  hands  without  intereft,  which  was  a 
fenfible  lofs  to  the  peribns  from-  whom  th«  money  was 
Wrrowed'» 

Thbri  remains  a  propofid  made  by  lord  Burleigh,  for 
levying  a  general  loan  on  the  peop^  tquitakat  Dp  a 
fttbfidy< ;  a  fcheme  which  would  have  liid  Uie  biirthcD 
more  equally,  but  which  was,  in  different  woids,  a  tax* 

ftiion,  impoicd  without  confent  of  parliament.  It  is  rc- 
ttiiikablc,  that  the  fcheme,  thus  propofcd,  without  any 
iFifiblc  ncce/nty,  by  that  wife  minifter,  is  the  very  fame 
which  Henry  VllL  executed,  and  which  Charles  L  en^* 
raged  by  ill  ufa.;c  from  his  parliament,  and  reduced  to 
the  gteateft  dtficulties>  put  aAirwards  in  pradicc»  to  the 
grett  dilconlent  of  the  nation* 

Tbb  demand  of  benevolence  wat  4Uiotiwr  invention 
of  that  age  for  taxing  the  people.  This  pra^iee  was  lb 
little  conceived  to  be  irregular,  that  the  commons,  in 
i^HSf  offered  the  queen  a  benevolence  |  which  ibe  very 

•  BtMii»  vol  iv.  p.  36s.  'la  the  SuonA  of  Ri^ar4  II.  It 

tasQcd  thai  io  taani,  whkhtiit  fclflgfliall  leqoUe  of  hit  M^tAt^  opOA  let- 
tm  of  Prfvy  8m1»  fbch  as  btfO  fm^uuAb  OMUfe  of  not  lendioi,  may  tkort 
be  mnvc<S  withottt  furtbcr  f««iflMAt,  tfavd,  or  srief.  See Couo«*fi  Abritig. 
p.  170.  By  'his  law,  the  king'<  prerogative  of  exiAing  loam  was  ratified; 
and  what  ought  to  be  dccucd  a  rcaj.Hjbit  czcufe,  wai  ftiU  Icfc  ia  kit  otao 
buaft  to  detcfraiae.  t  Hajoc,  p«  j)9i 

generouily 
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generouHy  refufed,  as  having  no  ooGafigo»  %t  ikat  titne,  Appeadut 
for  money      Queen  Mary  a](b«  by  an  order  of  council,  'l  \i  f 
cncreafed  the  cuftoms  in  fome  braiyches ;  and  her  filler 
imitated  the  example  *•    There  was  a  (pedes  of  (hip 

money  impofed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanifli  invafion  :  The 
fcveral  ports  were  required  to  equip  a  certain  nunaber  of 
veflels  at  their  own  charge ;  and  fuch  was  the  alacjrity  of 
the  people  for  the  public  defence,  that  fome  of  the  ports^ 
particularly  London^  fent  double  the  number  demanded 
of  them  S  When  any  levies  were  made  for  Ireland, 
France,  or  the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  obiiged  tho 
counties  to  levy  tiie  fddiers,  to  arm  and  clothe  them* 
and  carry  tiiem  to  die  fea-ports  at.  their  owtt  oharge« 
New-year's  gifts  were,  at  that  time,  esqieded  Jrom  tho 
nobility,  and  from  the  more  conHderable  gentry  ^ 

Purveyance  and  pre-emption  were  alfo  methods  of 
taxation,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  oppreflive.    The  whole  • 
kingdom  fenfibly  felt  the  burthen  of  thofe  impofitions  ; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  privilege  confierrcd  on  Ox" 
ford  and  Cambridge,  to  prohibit  the  purveyor  from  . 
taking  any  commodities  within  £ve  miles  of  theft  uni*  * 
veriities.  The  queen  vidhialled  her  navy  by jAieiuis  of  dut 
prerogative,  during  die  firft  years  of  her  reign 

Wardship  was  the  moft  regular  and  legal «f  ail  theft 
impofitions  by  prerogative  :  Yet  was  it  a  great  badge  of 
flavery,  and  oppreflive  to  all  the  confiderable  families. 
When  an  eftate  devolved  to  a  female,  the  fovereiga 
obliged  her  to  marry  any  one  hepleaied:  Whether  the  heir 
^re  male  or  female,  the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profit 
tif  Xbe  eftate  during  the  minority.  The  giving  of  a  rich 
Wardftip  wasa  iifwal  method  of  reMrarding  a  oourticr  or 
(avoorite, 

k  b*Bwc*|  p.  494*  <  Bum,  toL  i«,  p. 
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Aprmni  .TkE  inventions  were  endleis,  which  arbitrary  power 
i_  -  -  ^  might  employ  for  the  extorting  of  money,  while  the 
people  imagined,  that  their  property  was  fecured  by  the 
crown's  being  debarred  from  imporin<»  taxes.  Strypehas 
prcfcrvc;!  a  Ipcccli  ot  lord  Bur]c:::h  to  the  queen  and 
council,  in  which  arc  contained  lomc  particulars  not  a 
little  cxtraortliiiary  lMirlti';h  propolbs  that  fhc  (hould 
erect  a  court  for  the  corre«!^lion  of  all  abufes,  and  fhould 
confer  on  the  commiirioners  a  f^cneral  inquifitorial  power, 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  fets  before  her  the  ex- 
ample of  her  wife  grandfather,  Henry  VII.  who^  by  fuch 
methods,  extremely  augmented  his  revenue ;  sod  he. 
recommends^  that  this  new  court  (hould  proceed,  as 
well  by  the  dire£lton  and  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws, 
as  by  virtne  of  her  majeily's  fupreme  regiment  and 
**  ahfolute power ^  from  whnw  law  prui'edcd.^*  In  a  word, 
he  expecHs  from  this  inllltuiion,  greater  acceflion  to  the 
royal  treafure,  than  Henry  Vlll.  derived  from  the  abo- 
lition of  tnc  abbeys,  and  lil  ths  forfeitures  of  ecclefi- 
alUcal  revenues*  This  proje<^  of  lord  Burleigh's  needs 
not,  I  think,  any  comment.  A  form  of  gorerninent 
mull  be  very  arbitrary  indeed,  where  a  wife  at)d  good 
minifter  could  make  fuch  a  propofal  to  the  fovereign. 

Embahcoes  on  merchandize  was  another  eogioe  of 
royal  power,  by  which  the  £ngli(h  princes  were  able  to 
extort  money  from  the  people.  We  have  feen  inftances 
in  the  reign  of  Alary.  Elizabeth,  before  her  coronation, 
illiicd  an  order  to  the  cuUom-houfc,  prohibiting  the  falc 
of  all  crimfon  filks,  which  fhould  be  imported,  till  the 
court  were  iirft  fupplied  <>.  She  expected,  no  doubt,  a. 
good  penny-worth  from  the  tnarchamt^>  while  they 
pnder  this  reftraint*  ... 

H  Aanalit  ? ol.  it.  p.  ft}4y  it,  f  Str^pSi  vol*  1*  P*  S7« 
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The  parliament  pretended  to  the  right  of  ena6^ing  ^^i^* 
JUwSy  as  well  as  of  granting  fubfidies ;  but  this  privilege  j 
was»  during  that  age,  ftill  more  inH^nificant  than  th^ 
odier.  Queen  Elizabeth  exprefsly  prohibited  them  from 
ineddling  either  with  ftate  matters  or  p^cleiiaiiical  caufes  ^ 
and  flie  openly  lent  the  opembers  to  prifon,  who  dared  to 
tranfgrefs  her  imperial  edid  in  thefc  particulars.  Tliere 
palTcd  few  feffions  of  parliament,  during  her  reign,  where 
^here  occur  not  inf^ances  of  this  arbitrary  conduct. 

But  the  legiflative  ppwer  of  the  parliament  was  a  mere 
£illacy  ;  while  the  fovereign  was  univerraliyacknpwledged 
to  poflefs  a  difpenfing  power,  by  which  all  the  laws  could 
be  iniralidated,  and  rendered  of  no  eifed.  The  exercife 
of  this  power  was  alfo  an  indired  method  pra£iifed  for 
erecting  monopolies.  Where  the  ftatutes  laid  any  branch 
of  manufa£ture  un  ier  reftridions,  the  fovereign,  by  ex- 
empting one  perfon  from  the  laws,  gave  him  in  efFe£l:  the 
monopoly  of  that  commodity  p.  There  was  no  grievance, 
at  that  time,  more  uiaverfally  complained  of,  than  the 
frequent  difpenfing  with  the  penal  laws  % 

But,  in  reality,  the  crown  poflefled  the  full  I^giflative 
power,  by  means  of  proclamations,  which  might  afl^dl* 
any  matter,  even  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  which 

the  Star-chamber  took  care  to  fee  more  rigoroufly  exe- 
cuted than  the  laws  themfelves.  The  motived  for  thefc 
proclamations  were  fometimes  frivolous,  and  even  ridicu- 
lous. Queen  Elizabeth  had  taken  offence  at  the  ifoeli  of 
woad  ;  and  ihe  ifTued  an  edi<5l  prohibiting  any  one  from 
cultivating  that  ufeful  plant  \  She  was  alfo  pleafed  tp 
take  ofience  at  the  long  fwords  and  high  rufis  then  ii| 
fafliion:  She  ient  abont  her  officers,  to  break  evefy  man't 
fword,  and  dip  every  man'#  nifiv  which  was  beyond  fi 

F  RyflMfj  ton.  vr*  P*  7$^    D*Swet,  p.  6i$,  1  Murdefi| 
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certain  diraenfion''.  This  prance  rdemblM  liie  nwdiod 
employed  by  the  great  Czar  Peter,  to  make  his  fuhjeSts 

change  their  garb. 

Tup  queen's  prohibition  of  Xht  f raphe fyin^^s^  or  the  af- 
fcmblics  inflitutcd  for  fanatical  prayers  and  conferences, 
was  founded  on  a  better  reafon ;  but  ihews  ftill  the  uiili- 
mited  extent  of  her  prerogative.  Anynnmberof  perTons 
could  not  meet  together,  in  order  to  read  the  fciiptiires, 
and  confer  about  religion,  though  in  erer  lb  orthodox  a 
manner,  without  her  permiiBon. 

Thbik  were  many  other  branches  of  prerogatiw .in- 
compatible with  an  craft  or  regular  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
None  of  the  nobility  could  marry  without  permiffion  from 
the  foverci^n.  The  queen  detained  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton loiv;  in  prifon,  becaufe  he  privately  married  the 
earl  of  Eifex's  coufin*.  No  man  could  travel  without 
the  confent  of  the  prince.  Sir  William  Evers  tmdarwent 
a  Ibvere  perfecution,  becaufe  he  had  prefumed  to  psy  a 
private  vifit  to  the  king  of  Scots'.  The  fovereign  even 
afTumed  a  fupreme  and  micontroiiled  aathority  over  all 
foreign  trade ;  and  neither  allowed  any  peribn  to  enter  or 
depart  the  kingdom,  nor  any  commodity  to  be  imported» 
or  exported,  without  his  confent 

The  parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  praifed 
her  fornot imitating  the  pradlice,  ufual  among  her  prede- 
ceifiirs,  of  flopping  the  courfe  of  juflice  by  particular  war« 
rants  There  could  not  poifibly  be  a  greater  abufe,  nor  a 
llfonger  mark  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  the  queen,  in  re- 
fraining from  it,  was  very  laudable.  But  flie  was  by  no  means 
cpnftant  in  this  referve.  Theie  remain  in  the  puUic  reoords 
fome  warrants  of  hcr's  for  exempting  particular  per- 
fons  from  all  lavvfuits  and  profecutions  x  ;  and  thcfe  war- 

»  Townfend's  Journa!?,  p.  Sto«*|  Ailnals.    Strype,  toI.  ii.  60}* 

*  nir>.h*s  Memoirs,   vol.  ii .  p.  421,  <  Ihld.  p.  511. 

*>  Sir  John  David's  QucAlon  concerning  ImpafKicnt,  pa£lim. 
vD*£wc»,  p  14k  >  Ryroer,  torn.  XT.  p.  6 jft.  7oS«  777.' 
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rants,  fhe  fays,  ihe  grants  from  her  royal  prerogative,  Appeodis 
which  ihe  will  not  allow  to  be  difputed.  .  ^ 

It  was  very  ufual  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
probably  in  all  the  preceding  reigns,  for  noblemen  or 
privy-couhfellors  to  commit  to  priibn  any  one  who  had 
happened  to  difpleafe  them,  by  fuing  for  his  jufi:  debts  j 
and  the  unhappy  perfon,  though  he  gained  his  caufc  in 
the  courts  of  julHce,  was  commonly  obliged  torelinquiOi 
his  property  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Some,  Jike- 
wifc,  who  had  been  delivered  from  prifon  by  the  judges, 
were  again  committed  to  cuftody  in  lecret  places,  with- 
out any  poilibility  of  obtaining  relief;  and  even  the  offi<* 
cers  and  ferjeants  of  the  courts  of  law  were  puniflied  for 
executing  the  writs  in  favour  of  thefe  perfons.  Nay,  it 
was. ufual  to  fend  for  people  by  purfuivants,  a  kind  of 
harpies,  who  then  attended  the  orders  of  the  council  and 
high  commiffion ;  and  they  were  brought  up  to  London < 
and  conflraincd  by  ii.'ipriioiinicnt,  not  only  to  u'irhiiraw 
their  lawful  fuits,  but  alio  to  pay  the  purfuivanis  great 
fums  of  money.  The  jii.J;M?s,  in  the  34.th  of  the  queen, 
complain  to  her  m:.jeliy  of  the  frequency  of  this  practice. 
It  is  probable,  that  fo  egregious  a  tyranny  was  carried  nO 
farther  down  than  the  reign  of  I'^li/abeth  ;  fince  the  par- 
liament, who  prefented  the  petition  of  right,  found  no 
later  inftances  of  it  ^.  And  even  thefe  very  judges  of 
Elizabeth  who  thus  proteA  the  people  againd  the  tyranny 
of  the  great,  exgrefsly  allow,  that  a  perfon,  committed 
by  fpccial  command  of  the  queen,  is  not  bailable. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that,  in  fuci:  a  government,  no 
juflice  could,  by  courfe  of  law,  be  obtained  of  the  fovc- 
rcign,  unlefs  h^;  were  willing  to  allow  it.  In  the  naval 
expedition,  undertaken  by  Raleigh  and  Frobifher  againft 
the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1592,  a  very  rich  carraclfi 

r  RuOiwonb,  Tol.  i«  p.  5tz>   Franklyn's  AanaJs,  p.  250,  251. 
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Aftni't  wu  taken,  worth  two  hundred  tbonfand  pounds.  The 

III 

„  •  _j  queen's  ftiarc  in  the  adventure  was  only  a  tenth;  but' 
as  the  prize  was  (o  great,  and  exceeded  fo  much  the  e»- 

pcd^;ition  of  all  the  adventurers,  fht-  -A^as  determined' not 
to  rcfl  contented  with  her  (hare.  Raleigh  humbly  and- 
earncdly  becked  her  to  accept  of  a  hundred  thoufand* 
pounds,  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  or  rather  extortions ; 
and  fays,  that  the  prcfent  which  the  proprietors  were 
willing  to  make  her,  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds,.  w«S*  ^ 
the  greateft  that  ever  prince  received  from  a  fubjed*. 

But  it  i^no  wonder  the  queen,  in  her  adtniniftratlon^ 
fhould  pny  fo  little  regard  to  liberty;  while  the  parlia-' 
mjnt  itfelf,  in  enacting  laws,  was  entirely  negligent  of 
it.  The  perfccutin^  ftatutes,  which  they  paflcd  againft' 
p.initls  and  puritans,  are  CMtrcmcly  contrary  to  the  genius 
C)\  freedom ;  and  by  c::pohng  fuch  multitudes  to  the 
tyranny  of  priefls  ai^d  bigots,  accuftomed  the  people  to* 
the  mod:  f!" ("graceful  fubje6lion»  Their  conferring  an- 
unlimited  fuprcmacy  on  the  queen,  or,  what  is  Worie,. 
acknowledging  her  inherent  right  to*  it,  wfts  anothev 
proof  of  their  voluntary  (ervitud'e.' 

Th£  law  of  the  23d  of  her  Mtgny  making  firditlous' 
words  againft  the  queen  capital,  is  alfo  a  very  tyrannical 
ftatute;  and  a  uf?,  no  left  tyrannical,-  was  fometimesr 
made  of  it.  The  Ciife  of  Udal,  a  puritanical  clergyman^ 
fccnir>  finguh'.r,  even  in  tliofe  arbitrary  times.  This  man 
had  publifticd  a  book,  callf^d  a  demotiflration  of  difci- 
plinc,-  in  which  he  inveighed  againlt  the  government 
of  biihops ;  and  though  he  had  carefully  endeavoured  to* 
conceal  bis  name,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  upon- 
fufpicion,  and  brought  to  a  trial  for  this  offence.  It 
was  pretended^  that  the  bi(hops  were  part  ofthequeenH- 
'political  body  I  and  to  fpeak  againft  them^  was  really  to 

•  9tf|9ey>  f ol»  if,  p.  n8, 
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wii  not  omly  hiiqulty  |o  whteh  was  expof^K 
ThQ  judges  would  tiQK  ^i^low  ^he  jury  to  deteripine  s^aj 
thing  but  the  fa<S^,  whether  Udal  bad  written  the  book  qr 
liot,  without  examining  hi^  iatention^  or  the  import  of 
the,  words.  In  order  to  prove  the  fadt,  the  crown  lawr 
yers  did  not  produce  a  fingle  witnefs  to  the  court :  They 
only  read  the  teftimony  of  two  peifooft  ab&n(»  one  of 
Whom  faid^tbat  Udal  had  told  him  he  was  the  authpr; 
^li^ciifr^  that  a  fri^d  id  y#l- (» |iad  iaid  (o«  Thjsy  would 
pot  aUaw  Udiil  ip  produce  any  e^ujpaftory  evi^encei 
Wbti;]!,  thqr  4^4»  was  nevfr  tp  be  perfiitfe4  ^nft  ^ 
crown  And  they  tendmf  him  an  oiitb^  by  which  h^ 
wtt  reqiHfied  to  depole^  that  he  was  not  author  of  tbf ' 
book;  and  his  refufai  to  make  that  depodtion  was  em<# 
ployed  as  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  almof^ 
jieedlefs  to  add,  that,  notwithftanding  thefe  multiph'ed 
iluq^ities, ,  a  verdidl  of  death  was  given  by  the  jufjf 
agaioft  Udal :  For^  as  the  queen  was  extremely  bent  upon 
ki9  profectttiony  it  was  inpoffible  he  could  efcapo^  ^ 
iM  40  yiitm  bcfofe  enecytion  of  the  fentipncei 
.  Tub  6aieo£Penry  was*  if  pofliUeyftill  harder*  Thi$ 
jtmo  was  a  zealoi^  puritan,  4>r  rather  a  Brownift,  a  fmai} 
fed,  which  afterwards  encreaied,  ahd  received  the  name  of 
llidependants.  He  had  written  againft  the  hierarchy  feveral 
trads,  fuch  as  Martin  Marprelate,  Thefes  Martiniana,  and 
^^Uthqrcoaipofitions,  full  of  low  fcurrility  and  petulant  fatire. 
y^er  concealing  hiakfclf  for  fouie  years,  he  was  feized| 
and,  as  the  ftatute  againft  fcditious  woids  requifed  tba^ 
fjguf  criminal  Qip^ld  hr  tried  within  a  yew  after  coapmit^ 
jting  flhf;  9f£cm^  he  couU  npt  be  indided  for  his  printe4 
ijfifSisS^   ^e  w«J>  therefore  tried  for  (bine  papers  fQ|in4 19 

*  Ifw^tflCTcr  roUyeftabU/bfd  th»t  the  fnhatt  coold  legally  pitxluee 
jividence  igilaft  the  crowo,  till  aficr  tk*  '•volution.  See  Blacknone's  CoiO' 
^cnurlc*,  vol.  iv.  pi  35s.  ^  State  T^alp,  ?.«!.. 
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his  pocket,  as  if  he  had  thcwbf  fcattwred  iedidonS  St 
was  alfo  imputed  to  him,  by  the  lord  keeper.  Puckering, 
that,  in  fome  of  thefc  papers,  "  he  had  not  only  acknow- 

«  Ictlged  her  majcfty*s  royal  power  to  e/iahlljh hwSyCCfA^ 
**  fia^ical  and  civil ;  but  had  avoided  the  ufual  terms  of 
**  mahin'T^  ena£f'iri7',  decreeing^  and  ordaining  laws  :  Which 
"  imply,"  fays  the  lord  keeper,  "  a  moft  abfolute  au- 
««  thority  ^"    Pcnry,  for  thcfc  offences,  was  condemned 

and  executed. 

Thus  we  hare  feen,  that  the  moft  ahfeluti  authority  of 
the  fovereign,  to  make  ufe  of  the  lord  keeper^  expreffion^ 
was  eftabliflied  on  above  twenty  branches  of  prerogttiT^ 
which  are  now  aboliflicd,  and  which  were,  every  one  of 
them,  totally  incompatible  with  the  Kberty  of  the  filb» 
jecl.  But  what  enfurcd  more  cflTeftually  the  flavcry  of 
the  people,  than  even  thcfe  branches  of  prerogative,  was, 
the  cftaWifhcd  principles  of  the  times,  which  attributed 
to  the  prince. fucb  an  unlimited  and  indefeizable  power, 
as  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  law,  and  could 
bt  circumfcribed  by  none.  The  homilies,  'publiflied 
for  the  ufe  of  the  clergy,  and  which  they  were  eit-> 
joined  to  read  every  Sunday  in  all  the  churchet,  mcul- 
cate  every  where  a  blind  and  unlimited  paffive  obedience 
to  the  prince,  which,  on  no  account,  and  under  no  pre- 
tence, it  is  ever  lawful  for  fabjc61s,  in  the  fmalleft  article, 
to  depart  from  or  infringe.  Much  noife  has  been  made, 
becaufe  fome  court  chaplains,  during  the  fucceeding 
reigns,  were  permitted  to  preach  fach  do&rines ;  but 
there  is  a  great  dtfieience  between  thefe  fermons,  and  diT* 
courfeS  publiihed  by  authority,  avowed  by  the  prince  and  * 
touncil,  and  promulgated  to  the  whole  nation*.  So 
thoroughly  were  thefe  principles  imbibed  by  the  people, 

c  Strypt**  Life  of  Whitgift,  btofcin  chap,  ix*  Neal,  vol.  i«p.  564. 
•   b  Strypc's  Antul?,  toI.  ir   p.  177.  «  GifFord,  a  clergyman,  vrai 

fufpendcd  in  the  year  15S4,  for  preacluAgup  ftliaiitcd  gbedicACe  tO  tbecUil 
mtj^iftratc  Nc«l>  Tol*  i.  435. 
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during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predeceflbrs,  that 
oppofition  to  them  was  regarded  as  the  mod  Hagrant  (edi- 
tion, and  was  not  even  rewarded  by  that  public  pralfe 
and  approbation,  wJ^ich  alone  fupport  men  under  fuch 
dangers  and  difficulties  as  attend  the  refinance  .of  fyran- 
nical  authority  ^  It  was  only  during  the  next  generation 
that  tiie  noble  principles  of  liberty  took  root,  and  fpread- 
ing  themfelves,  under  the  fhelter  of  puritanical  abfurdi- 
ties,  became  fafliionable  among  the  people. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  advantage  ufually 
afcribed  to  abfolute  monarchy,  a  greater  regularity  of 
police,  and  a  more  ilridi;  execution  of  the  laws,  did  not 
attend  the  former  Engliih  government,  diough  in  many 
wtfyc&s  it  fcU  under  that  ditnomiiiation*  A  demonftra^ 
tionof  this  truth  is  contained  in  .a  judicious  paper  which 
is  preferved  by  Strype  and  which  was  written  by  an  emi- 
nent juftice  of  peace  of  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  yeari596, 
near  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign;  when  the  authority  of 
liiat  princefs  may  be  luppofed  to  be  fully  corroborated 
by  time,  and  her  maxims  of  government  improved  by 
long  pra6iice.  This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the 
diforders  which  then  prevailed  in  the  county  of  Someriet* 
The  author  Kays,  that  forty  perfons  had  there  been  exe- 
cuted in  a  year  for  robberies,  thefts,  and  other  febnies^ 
tiiirty-five  bjirnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-feven  whipped,  one 
hundred  and  eighty- three  difcharged:  That  thofewhc^ 
were  difcharged  were  moft  wicked  and  defperate  perfons, 

V  His  femirinbley  diat  In  til  tht  MflorHal  phyt  of  Shakefpeare,  whcftt 
AemannertMid  chartfters,  and  eren  the tranfaQions  of  theiieveral  rc;gnsat6 
ib  esaftljr  coptec*,  there  is  fcarcely  any  mencioo  of  civil  Liberty,  which  ibin« 
pretended  hiftori^iu  have  imagined  to  bethe  ohje£\  cf  al'  th^;  aucient  (juarreU, 
illfurre£lion>,  and  civil  wars.    In  the  ela.ioratc  pan^.  .yric  oi'  England, 

•ttipeiin  the  tragedy  of  Richaidll.  and  the  detail  of  ita  advantages,  not »  nrord 
•f  ica  civil  ooirfHtadoa,  as  anyerife  different  frani,  or/aperfor  to.  thai  of  athft 
EoropeaA  kingdoms :  An  omilTion  which  cannot  be  fuppoi'ed  io  any  Bh^i^ 
author  that  wrote  fincethe  ReftoratUMi^  at  leaft  (inpe  the  Revolatioo* 

■    s  AaaalstTel«iftp«  S9O1 
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Ayptniix  Mo  neVt^r  could  tome  to  Uny  good,  Vecftttfe  fhey  would 
not  worki  and  none  would  take  tlieai  into  fervidt:  Tilftt 
notwithftandtttg  thit  great  number  of  indiattieMly  tfie? 
fifth  part  af  the  fekmies  comriiicted  in*  lite  eouuty  wWt 
ticit  brought  to  a  trial ;  the  greater  number  efcaped  <en^ 
Aire,  either  from  the  fuperilMr  euntilng  of  the  felMI,  ^ 
remifTnefs  of  the  magiflrates,  or  the  foolifh  lenity  of  the 
people:  That  the  rapines  committed  by  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  wicked,  wandering,  idle  people,  were  intolerable 
to  the  poor  countrymen,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  per- 
petual watth  over  the  (heep-folds,  their  paftul-cs,  their 
^veods,  and  their  corli*field$ :  That  the  other  eouhtieft  llf 
England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  SonMHhtfliirei 
and  many  of  them  were  even  in  a  werfe:  ThattAere  were 
at  leift  three  er  four  hundred  able-bodied  vugabonds  in 
every  county,  Who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine;  and  whot 
fomc'cimcs  met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  fixty,  and  coiti- 
mi:tcil  fpoil  on  the  inhabitants  :  That  if  all  the  felons  of 
thi«;  kind  were  aflembleO,  they  would  be  able,  if  reduced 
to  good  fubjei^ion,  to  give  the  greateft  enemy  her  majeily 
has  a  firing  batth :  And  that  the  magiftrates  themfelm 
#ete  hitimidated  from  excirating  the  laws  upon  them  j;^ 
and  there  were  inftanees  of  juiHosa  of  peace,  who,  after 
gTving  fentence  againft  rogues,  had  interp^ifed  to  ftiop 
the-eieeeution  of  their  t)wn  ientence,  on  account  of  the 
danger,  which  hung  over  them  from  the  confederates  of 
thele  felons. 

Ifj  the  year  1575,  the  queen  complained  in  parliament 
of  the  bad  execution  of  the  laws;  and  threatened,  that 
if  the  magiftrates  were  not  for  the  future  more  vigi- 
lant, (he  would  entruft  authority  to  indigent  and  needy 
perfons,  who  would  find  an  intereft  in  a  more  tiaySt  ad- 
ininiftration  of  juftice  ^.  It  appears  that  Ae  wna  aa 
^pod  at  her  word.   For  in  the  year  i6of ,  there  were 

*»  P  £yip*,  p.  134, 
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great  complaints  made  in  parliament  of  the  rapine  of  juC 
tices  ot  peace;  and  a  member  faid»  that  this  magiflrate 
was  an  animal,  who,  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens,  would 
•^ifpenfe  with  a  dozen  of  penal  fiatutes'.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  account  for  thb  wlaxation  of  government,  and  negle<^ 
^  police,  during  a  reign  of  -fo  much  vigour  as  that  of 
Elisabeth.  Theimall  revenue  of  the  crown  is  the  moft 
likely  cau(e  that  -caqbe  afligned.  The  queen  had  it  not 
vin  her  power  to  interefta  great  number  in  amllin^  her  to 
-execute  the  laws''. 

Oi^j  the  whole,  the  Englifli  have  no  reafon,  from  th« 
'example  of  their ^anceftors,  to-be  in  love  with  the  piclure 
•of  abfolute  monauby ;  or  to  prefer  the  unlimited  autho-o 
«ity  of  the  prince,  and  his  unbounded  prerogatives,  to  that 
nfible  liberty,  that  fweet  equality,  and  that  happy  fecur 
irit)E,  by  which  ^hey  are  at  prefent  diftinguiflied  above  all 
4iations  in  the  univerfe.    The  ufmoft  that  can  be  fuid  in 
?favour  of  the  government  of  that  age  (an  I  perhaps  it 
may  be  faid  with  truth)  is,  that  the  power  of  the  prince, 
though  really  unlimited,  was  exercifed  after  the  European 
manner^  and  entered  not  into -every  .past  of  the  admini* 
Aratipa;  that  ^e  inftances  of  a  high  exerted  preroga«» 
ttve  were  not  fo  frequent  as  t»  render  j»roperty  feniibly 
;iiiiecure,  or  Toduce  the  peopled  a  total  Servitude;  tha|t 
the  freedom  from  fadion,  the  quickneis  of  -execution^ 
and  the  promptitude  of  thofe  meafurcs,  which  could  be 
taken  for  offence  or  defence,  made  Ibme  compenfation  for 
tthc  want  of  a  legal  and  determinate  liberty  ;  that  as  the 
yrince  commanded  no  mercenary  army,  there  was  a  tacit 
<heck  on  him,  which  maintained  the  government  in  that 
«nedium  to  which  the  people  had  been  accuflomed ;  an4 
that  this  iituation  of.  England,  though  feemingly  it  ap- 
l»roached  nearer,  was  in  reality  more  remote  firom  a  deG* 
^otic  and  eaftern  monarchy  than  the  prefeat  government 


i  0*£wcvP'  661—664.1     ^  See  Aoie  (MM  j  at  the  cad  of  tht  volnnie* 
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Aprn^tx  of  that  kingdom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  hf 
\        J*  multiplied  laws,  are  totally  naked,  defencelefs,  and  dH^ 
armed ;  and  beftdcs,  are  not  fecured  by  any  middle  power* 
or  indcpcnJent  powerful  nobility,  interpoTed  between  then! 
and  the  monarch. 

AVe  ftiall  ck>fc  the  prefent  Appendix  with  a  brief  ac- 
count ot  t:.t!  revenues,  tivj  niijitary  force,  tiic  commerce, 
the  irts,  and  the  IcaminL!;  of  Knci^bnd  during  this  period, 
llmaoef.  ChrKKN  E'i/,alcth's  occonomy  was  remarkable;  and  in 
fonic  inlianccs  lecmed  to  border  on  avarice.  'I'hc  fmalleft 
cxpence,  if  it  couJd  poiUbly  bcfpared,  appeared  confider- 
able  in  her  e}cs;  and  even  the  charge  of  an  expreft 
during  the  moil  delicate  tranfa^ioht  was  not  below  hep. 
notice*.  She  was  alfo  attentive  to  every  profit  $  and  em- 
braced opportunities  of  gain,  which  may  appear  ibme* 
what  extraordinary.  She  kept,  for  inftance,  the  fee  of 
L!y  vacant  nineteen  years,  in  order  to  retain  the  reve- 
nue"' ;  and  it  was  ufual  with  her,  when  fhe  promoted  a 
bifnop,  to  taivc  the  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  fee  of 
f^e  of  its  manors  fiu4  that  in  reality  there  was  JittJtt 
or  no  avarice  in  the  queen's  temper,  appears  from  this 
circumftance,'  that  ihe  never  amafled  any  treafure;*  and 
even  refafed  fubfidies  from  the  parliament,  when  fhe  had 
no  prefent  occafton  for  them.  Yet  we  muft  not  conclude^ 
from  this  circumftance,  that  her  oeconomy  proceeded 
finm  a  tcniicr  concern  tor  her  people:  She  loaded  thenri 
wilh  monopolies  and  cxcluiivc  paients,  which  are  mucU 

1  Illrch'i  Npjo*.  p.  tu  ">  Strjpp,  vol.  jv.  p.  35 n  Ibid, 

p,  11  $.  There  it  a  cur^oct  letter  ef  tfce  quern*i,wtitten  toabtftcp  pf  Ely, 
and  prcTeived  In  theri|iflerof  that  fee.  Itisin  tbeiewordatJPrwtf/re&ii^ 
J undttfi  nd ytu  arc  ■  .i  <:- 4  In  comilyirf  wtk yftr iigremmnt  But  Jv/ettU 
kave yfv  know,  ihtit  I.^  n>L^  tr^iU  yiu  ivi  jt ycu  are,  can  unmake yeu\  end  if 
youdontf  foriktv'tth  fuljx'  y.--r  ft:,-  r»:'-.',  fy  C'  i  /  ic  ll  immediatdy  unfrock 
y.u.  Ta-^rs  a<  yru  tlctua:  yzu'jilj',  Ut  I  r  A  B  r  i n.  Tiic  H^fli.ip,  it  feerris,  had 
prom  irrt  to  exchan;;e  foi^e  pan  of  the  Und  tulonging  to  the  fee  for  a  preteni* 
ed  rquivalent,  and  did  fo,  bu:  U  wa;  in  cciifeijucoce  of  ibc  ftbofc  letter.  Aa- 
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iaote  opprcffive  than  the  moft  heavy  taxes,  levied  In  an  Appcadix 
tfqaal  and  regular  manner.  The*  real  fource  of  her  fru- 
gal condud  was  derived  from  her  defire  of  independency^ 
and  her  care  to  preferve  her  dignity,  which  would  have 
been  endangered,  had  (he  reduced  herfelf  to  the  neceffity 
of  having  frequen  t  recourfe  to  parliamentary  fupplies.  In 
confequence  of  this  motive,  the  queen,  though  engaged 
in  fuccefsful  and  neceflkry  vvUiS,  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  make  a  continual  dilapidation  of  the  royal  demcfncs^, 
than  demand  the  moft  moderate  fupplies  from  the  com- 
mons. Asihe  lived  unmarried,  and  had  no  poflerity,  £he 
was  content  to  ferve  her  prefent  turn,  though  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  her  facceilbrs ;  who,  by  reafon  of  this  policy, 
joined  to  other  circumftanccs,  found  themfelves,  on  a 
fudden,  reduced  to  the  moft  extreme  indigence« 

The  fplendor  of  a  court  was,  during  this  age,  a 
great  part  of  the  public  charge;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  a 
fmgle  woman,  and  expenfive  in  no  kind  of  magnificence, 
except  clothes,  this  circumftance  enabled  her  to  perform 
great  things  by  her  narrow  revenue.  She  is  faid  to  havn 
paid  four  millions  of  debt,  left  on  the  •crown  by  her  h-^ 
ther,  brodier,  and  iiftef}  an  incrediUe  iiim  for  ^at  age'* 
The  States,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  owed  her  about 
eight  hundred  thoufand  poonds:  And  the  Idng  of  France 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand Though  that  prince 
vi'as  extremely  frugal,  and  after  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
was  continually  amaffing  treafure,  the  queen  never  could, 
by  the  moft  pre/ling  importunities,  prevail  on  him  to 
make  payment  of  thofe  fums,  which  (he  had  fo  gene- 
rouHy  advanced  him,  during  his  greateft  diftrefles*  One 

•  Rjrmer,  torn,  xvi,  p.  141.  D'Ewcf,  p.  151.  457.  525.  619.  Racon, 
vol*  iv.  p.  363.  P  D'Ewes,  p.  473.  I  think  ic  impoflible  to  recon» 
die  this  aceountof  the  piibltc  4ebct  iviUi  that  given  by  ^trype,  Ecclef.  Mem. 
voL  ii*  p.  344*  that  in  the  year  1553,  ihn  mmn  owed  b«t  300,000  ponodtf 
I  own,  that  this  bft  rum  appears  a  great  deal  more  likely.  The  whole  ttm 
•f  eirae  of  qaeen  Elizab^b  woold  noc  tfttui  ytm  bate  paid  fof^  nillioaK 

^  WUiwood|  fol.  i.  p.  M«  54* 
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payment  of  twenty  thoufand  crowns,  and  another  of 
fifty  thoufand,  were  all  (he  could  obtain,  by  the  ftrofigcft 
reprefentatioas  &e  could  make  of  the  diificiUtWi  J» 
which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  redvctd  lier^  The 
qutea  expended  on  the  wars  with  Spain,  faotwten  th« 
jfeirt  1589  and  1593,  the  fvoi  of  oat  mtUion  three  hnn* 
dred  thoufand  pounds,  befidet  the  pittance  of  a  double 
Tubfuir  ,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
pounds,  granted  her  by  parliament".  In  the  year  1599, 
ihe  fpcnt  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  fix  months  on 
the  fcrvice  of  Ireland*.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that, 
in  ten  years,  Ireland  coft  her  three  mtilions  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds".  She  gave  the  earl  of  E(£bx  a  prefeat 
of  thirty  thottfimd  ponad$  upon  hit  depgutuve  foir  the  gfi* 
Ternment  of  that  kingdom*.  LonI  Bitrleigh  computedt 
that  the  value  of  the  gilts,  conferred  on  that  favovrite* 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  a  fum, 
which,  though  probably  exaggerated,  is  a  proof  of  her 
itrong  affection  towards  him  !  It  was  a  common  faying 
UuriM  j,this  reign  5  Tht  ptm  pa^i  hunti/Hilj^  thffugb  JIh 
rewards  fp^r'nigly*. 

It  if  difficult  to  compute  ejw^^ly  the  queen's  ordinary 
revenue,  but  it  certainly  fell  much  ihort  of  five  hundred 
thouiand  pounds  n-jjcar'.  In  the  year  15909  ihe  raiied 
the  cuftoma  from  fourteen  thouiand  pounds  a-year  to 
fifty  thoufand,  and  obliged  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had 
farmed  them,  to  refund  feme  of  his  former  profits*. 

»  Winwood,  »ol.  i.  p.  i?7.  395.       •  D*£«ef,  p.  t  Camden, 

p.  167.  "  Appendix  to  tbe  earl  of  Elfcx't  tipo1«{p*  W  Bk^b't 

M<noiri,  Tol.  ii*  '  Nantim't  RrgAha,  chap.  I. 

y  Fraoklya  in  bit  aaoali,  p.  9.  f^y  t,  ibat  tbe  pn  fit  of  the  kingdom,  befidet 
wards  and  ibtdutcby  of  Laauilcr  (uk*th  amontud  f  titm  tuojooofMutdt)^ 
wai  sSS,i97  pModi  1  TlM  «•«■  laodt  fees  to  bt  comf  rche»dcd  in  tliia 
computation. 

*  Camden,  p.  55??.  This  accouat  of  Camden  i»  difScult  or  impoflible  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Hate  of  ihe  cuncm:  in  the  bcginnio^  o>  the  (ub<rque;^C 
reign,     tbc|^  »pf  e^r  iA  ibe^ourAAh    i^e  KfUfkswnu   ^tc  Hut.  of  James, 

This 
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This  iftifrovcincht  of  the  rcvfenue  was  owing  to  the  fug-  Apgji4i% 
^efttiMifr'Cif  flSttCacnnarthen;  and  was  oppofed  by  B«r^  y  ^*  j* 
leigh,  Judttflir,  and  Walfingbam:  But  the  ^uecta's  <per^ 
fevipnnce  mroiaie  all  drtir  •ppofitloo.  Thy  great  un^ 
dertakings,  which  ihtt«xepciiled  with  ib  narrow  a  reveirae, 
and  with  fuch  fmall  Tuppliea  from  her  people,  prove  the 
mighty  effects  of  wifdom  and  ceconomy.  She  received 
from  the  parliament,  during  the  courfe  of  her  whole 
tdfgfif  Ohiy  twenty  fubfidies  and  thirty -nine  fifteenths* 
t  j^imnd  Aot  to  determine  exa£lly  the  amount  of  thef^ 
fiip($lftj>8s  becaufe  the  value  ^f  a  Aibfidy  was  cohtrniiaHy 
falRnf ;  and  in  the  eifid  <>f  her  raign  it  amowrted  only  t6 
eighty  thottfiuid  peundsS  ch^vgh  in  the  beginning  it  had 
faeeh  iMindred  and  twuity  thovfand.  If  we  iiippole^ 
that  the  fupplies,  granted  Elisabeth  daring  a  reif  n  oF 
forty-fi\'e  years,  amounted  to  three  millions,  we  (hall 
pot  probably  be  much  wide  of  the  truth ^,    This  fum 

makes 

«tr  tnHttt  p.  630. 

^'Lofd  Salifbory  eotnirate j  tbcff  fapplies  only  tt  s,1loo,ooo  poondt* 
Journ.  17  Feb.  1609.    King  James  was  ctruinly  miftakcn  when  he  efti« 
waUti  the  queen'*  annual  fupplies  at  137,000  pounds,  Franlciyn,  p.  44.  It 
U  curious  to  obfer»e,  that  (he-minifter,  in  the  war  begun  in  1754,  vin,  in 
Tome  pertodr,  allowed  t»  hnrift  In  two  mmAa  itgvcat  a  fiiiki  ai  was  granted 
iyiiiiliAnMC  l»  \witm  BUmM*  w  fiaftH>«*        ^  mm  frivohnu 
tiftA-oi  «h«  lat«  w«r»  aad  i^e  fNit  impartaict  4f  bei9,  Ut       uMNer  im 
Hill  aflrcnger  light.    Money  too,  we  may  obferve,  was  in  xnoft  particular 
of  the  fame  value  in  both  periods :  She  payed  eight  pence  a  day  to  every  foot 
foldler.    But  our  late  delufions  have  much  exceeded  any  ihingknown  in  hif- 
tory,  not  even  excepting  tnofe  of  the  crafadet.    For,  I  fuppofe,  there  is  00 
mathematical,  ftiU  left  an  ar)t)imetical  demonftraiioo,  that  the  road  Co  tht 
Holj  litod  wai  not  the  road  to  Paradife,  at  diere  it|  that  the  endlefa  ioereafe 
Wi  avdaiuil  ddbtl  IttbC'dlteft  rokdto  mtioiial  rnhi.  Hut  having  now  com. 
^4^i«Iy  Reached  that  goal,  it  ia  needlefs  at  prefentto  reP.cdl  on  the  pad.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  prefcnt  year,  1776,  that  all  the  revenues  of  this  ifland, 
IMffth  of  Trent  and  weft  of  Reading,  are  mortgaged  or  anticipated  for  ever. 
Conld  the  ftnall  rematiider  be  in  a  worieceaditio»,  wtntbofe  provinces  feixed 
hjr  AoSria  aad  Pinflbi  I  There  ia  oalj  tbia  dtfiiMnee»  that  Ibme  c««m  ougbe 
Jia^pM  ui  £«repe,  wineli  wMld  eUife  theft  great  aoDaieha  to  di^atfe  dieir 
fCf nifitioai.  Bot  00  iafii^oadeii  caa  fifvn  a  fitnatfoa^  which  will  indoM 
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makes  only  flxty-fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  flxty-fix 
poands  a-year  ;  and  it  is  furpriiing,  that,  while  the  queen's 
demands  were  fo  moderate,  and  her  expences  fo  well  re- 
gulated, ibe  ihould  ever  have  found  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  iapply  from  parliament^  or  be  reduced  to  make 
fide  of  - the  crown-lands.  But  Cuch  was  the  extreme,  I 
had  almoft  faid,  abfurd  parfimony  of  the  parliaments 
during  that  period.  They  valued  nothing  in  compa- 
rifon  of  their  money.  7  he  members  had  no  connexion 
with  the  court ;  and  the  very  idea,  which  they  conceived 
of  the  trurt:  committed  to  them,  was,  to  reduce  the  de- 
mands of  the  crown,  and  to  grant  as  few  fuppUes  as  pof- 
fible.  The  crown,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  the 
parliament  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  fupply. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  merit  to  her  people  of  fddom 
fummoning  parliaments*.  No  redrefs  of  grievances  was 
cxpeded  from  theie  ailemblies :  They  were  fuppofed  t^ 
meet  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  impofe  taxes. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Englifli  princes 
had  ufually  recourfe  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary 
loans;  and  their  credit  was  fo  low,  that  befides  paying 
the  high  intcrcft  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  city  of  London  join  in  the  fecurity. 
Sir  Thomas  Greiham,  that  great  and  enterprising  mer- 
chant, one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  reign,  cngag^ 
the  company  of  merchant-adventuiers  t9  grant  a  loaii^ 
the  queen ;  and  as  the  money  was  regularly  repaid,  her 
credit  by  degrees  eftablifhed  itfi^f  in  the  city,  and  (h« 
Ibooic  off  this  dependence  on  foreigners  **. 

In  the  year  1559,  however,  the  queen  employed 
Grcfham  to  borrow  ior  her  two  hut^^red  thoul'and  pounds 

mt  mdhon  10  relinqnUb  Mr  eUfant;«r  the  {mbTidi'lcSse-tlM^  rtfwnet.' 
So  e|i«^«         bit  hmn  ow  Mly,  tfaftt  »b  Imvtcui  k#»U  tills  M 
compilfiao,  io  'the  nnalrarlefi  calamitiet  thtt  are  widting  m* 
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at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  reform  tibe  cotn.  Appendix 
which  was  at  that  time  extremely  debafed*.  *  She  was  fo  ^  ^ 
impolitic  as  to  make,  herielf,  an  innovation  in  the  coin ; 
by  dividing  a  pound  of  filvcr  into  fixty-two  fhillines,  in- 
ftead  of  fixty,  the  former  ftandard.    This  is  the  laft  time  , 
that  the  coin  has  been  tampered  with  in  England. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  fenlible  how  much  the  defence  of  C<iiimwwiit 
her  kingdom  depended  on  its  naval  po^er,  was  defirotts 
to  encourage  commerce  ^nd  navigation:  But  as  her  mo^ 
nopolies'  tended  to  extinguifli  all  domeftic  induftry,  whfch 
is  much  more  valuable  than  foreign  trade,  and  is  the 
foundation'  of  it,  the  general  triiin  of  her  conduct  was 
ill  calculated  to  ferve  the  purpofe  at  which  fhe  aimed, 
much  lefs  to  promote  the  riches  of  her  people.  The  ex- 
cluilve  companies  alfo  were  an  immediate  check  on  fo- 
reign trade.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  difcouragementSy 
the  fpirit  of  the  age  was  ftrongly  bent  on  naval  enteV- 
prizes}  and  beiides  the  military  expeditions  againft  the 
Spaniards,  many  attempts  were  made  for  new  difcoveries, 
and  many  new  branches  of  foreign  commerce  were  opened 
by  the  Englifh.  Sir  Martin  Frobiiher  undertoolb  three 
fruitleft  voyages  to  difcover  the  north-weft  paflage:  Da- 
vis, not  difcouraged  by  this  ill  fuccefs,  made  a  new 
attempt,  when  he  difcovered  the  ftraits,  which  pafs  by 
his  name.  In  the  year  160O,  the  queen  granted  the  firft 
patent  to  the  Eaft-India  company  :  The  ftock  of  that 
company  was  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds ;  and  they 
fitted  out  four  fhips,  under  the  command  of  James  Lan- 
cafier,  for  this  new  branch  of  trade.  The  adventure  was 
fiicoeftfttl;  and  the  Ihips,  returning  with  a  rich  cargo^ 
fDCOuraged  the  company  to  continue  the  commerce* 

Thb  communicttton  with  Mufcoiry  had  been  opened 
in  <jueen  Mary's  tiqw  by  the  diicovery  of  the  paflage  to 
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^'lu^  ArcbangeU  But  the  commerce  to.  that  country  did  not 
r  begin  to  he  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  tiU  about  tbc  year 
I569.   Tbe  queen  obtained  from  tbo  oar  an  eadui&ve 
patent  to  the  Englifli  for  tbe  ipMib  tnde  of  Mqfiforjr'; 
and  Ihe  entered  into  a  perfontl*  at  well  as  natioiia)^  alli> 
ance  with  him*  This  csar  was  namad  John  BaGlidcs»  H 
furious  tyrant,  wbo,  continually  fufpedling  the  revolt  of 
his  fubjects,  flipulated  to  have  a  fafe  retreat  and  protect- 
tion  in  England.    In  order  the  better  to  enfure  this 
refource,  be  purpofed  to  marry  an  Kngliih  woman  ;  aad 
the  queen  intended  to  have  fent  him  lady  Anne  Haftipgs, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon :  But  when  tbe  ii^jr 
was  informed  of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  QpUQti jf^ 
Ae  wHely  declined  purchaling  an  empire  ft  ths  ex|VOcr 
of  her  eale  and  iafety  *4 

Thi  EngUlh,  encouraged  by  the  privileges  which 
they  had  obtained  from  Bafilides,  ventured  farther  into 
thofe  countries,  tiian  any  liuropcans  had  formerly  done. 
They  tranfportcd  their  goods  along  the  river  Dwina  in 
tMMts  made  of  one  entire  tree,  which  they  towed  ajpd 
fowed  up  the  ilrcam  as  far  as  Walogda.    Thence  they 
carried  their  commodities  feven  days  jonmcj  by  (aod 
to  Yeraflau,  and  then  down  the  Volga  to  Aftracan.  4^ 
Aftracan,  they  built  ihips»  crolled  the  Caljpiaii  Sea«  jmd 
-dtllributed  their  nanufadures  into  Perfia*   But  thb  bold 
attempt  met  with  fuch  diibouiagements^  that  it  w^s  ncve^ 
fencwcd**. 

After  the  death  of  John  Bafillclcs,  his  Ton  Theodont 
levokcd  the  patent,  which  the  Kngli(h  enjoyed  for  aiaOf 
nopoly  of  the  RuiTian  trade;  When  the  queen  remon* 
ilrated  againil  this  innovation,  he  tol^l  her  miniflcr^ 
ihat  princes  muft  carry  an  indifFarent  haA4»  49  VfH  ^ 
tween their  Aibjeas as betwioa ioni^mmt  m4mt(^ 
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vwt  tradei  which,  by  the  kws  of  nttioiit,  ought  to  he 
commoii  to  all,  into  a  numopoly  for  the  privtte  gala  of 
A  hwK  So  tmicb  juto  nodons  of  Gommerce  were 
tRttrlMiie^-  hy  this  baihariaBy  than  appear  m  the  coiidttd 
«f  the  yeftowned  queen  EUxabetkf  Theodore,  however^ 
ccmtinued  fome  privileges  to  the  Englifby  on  account  of 
their  being  the  difcoverers  of  the  commuoieation  betweea 
Europe  and  his  country. 

The  tradeto  Turlcey  commenced  about  the  year  1583  ; 
and  that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  coow 
pany  by  queen  Elisabeth.  Before  that  tine»  the  gcmd 
fignior  had  always  conoeived  Eagland  to  he  a  dependent 
provineeef  France^}  but  having  heard. of  the  queee'e 
power  and  refyntatiofri  he  gave  a  good  reception  to  the 
Englifh,  and  -even  granted  them  larger  privileges  than  he 
had  given  to  the  French. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanfe-towns  complained  loudly, 
in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  the  treatment 
which  ^|hey  had  received  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and 
Mary.  She  ftfudently  replied^  that»  at  She  would  not 
innovate  any  thingy  fte  woidd  ftiH  pteteft  dmo  in  the 
immunities  and  privileges,  of  which  ihe  Ibutid  them  pol^ 
ftffisd.  7%is  mdwer  not  contenting  them,  thehr  ^om* 
merce  was  foon  after  fufpended  for  a  time,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Engli(b  merchants,  who  tried  what 
they  could  themfelves  efFeit  for  promoting  their  com- 
merce. They  took  the  whole  trade  into  their  own 
hands;  and  their  returns  proving  fuccefsful,  they  divided 
themfelves  into  -Aaplers  and  merchant  adventurers;  tim 
iormer  rcliding  conftandy  at  one  place,  the  ktter  try* 
ingtfaeit  fbrtnaes  m other  towns  aadflotesabreMlwitift 
tioih  and  other  mMmfyBtam.  This  fucvefs  fo  enmgsd 
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the  Hanfc-towns,  that  they  tried  all  the  methixlsy  which  t 
dircontented  people  could  devife,  to  draw  upon  the  £iig« 
lifli  mecchantt  the  ill  opinion  of  other  nations  and  lUtes* 
They  prevailed  lb  far  as  to  obtain  an  imperial  cdi^  hj 
whidi  the  Engliih  were  prohibited  all  commeroe  in  the 
empire:  The  queen,  by  way  of  retaliation,  retained  fixty 
of  their  fhij)s,  which  had  been  feized  in  the  river  Tagus 
with  contraband  goods  of  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  (hips 
the  queen  intended  to  have  rertored,  as  defiring  to  have 
compromifed  all  differences  with  thoic  trading  cities ;  but 
when  (he  was  informed,  that  a  general  affembly  was  held 
at  Lubec,  in  order  to  concert  meafurcs  for  di^eifing  the 
Engliih  trade,,  ihe  caufed  the  ihips,  and  cargoes  to  be 
confifcated:  .Only  two  of  them  were  relealed  to  carry 
home  the  news,  and  to  inform  thefe  ftatefl»  that  flie  had 
the  greateft  contempt  imaginable  for. all  their  proceed- 
ings 

Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was  obliged 
to  hire  fliips  from  Hamburgh,  Lubcc,  Dantzic,  Genoa, 
and  Venice :  But  Ehzabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign,  put 
affairs  upon  a  better  footing;  both  by  building  fome  ihips 
pf  her  own,  and  by  encouraging  the  merchants  to  build 
large  trading  velTels,  which,  on  occafion*  were  converted 
into  (hips  of  war"*.  In  the  year  ifSa*  the  ieamen  in 
England  were  found  to  be  fourteen  thoufand  two  hun* 
dred  and  ninety*  live  men" ;  the  number  of  veflels  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-two  j  of  which  there  were  only  two 
hundred  and  Icvcntecn  above  eighty  tons.  Monfon  pre- 
tends, thut,  ihoun^h  navigation  decayed  in  the  firft  years 
of  James  I.  by  the  pradice  of  the  merchants,  who  car- 
ried on  their  trade  in  fore  ign  bottoms  ''j  yet  before  the 
year  1640s  this  number  of  leamen  was  tripled  in  £d(« 
land  p. 
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hzffy  which  the  quet ti  left  at  her  deccaie,  tp-  Appendix 
|«arft  coiifidmble,  when  we  reflet  only  on  the  number  ■    ^  ' 
of  Yelleh^  which  were  ferty-twe :  But  when  we  cofiftder  Miiituy 
that-  nbne  of  thefe  fhips  carried  above  forty  guns  ;  that 
four  only  came  up  to  that  number ;  that  there  were  but 
two  fhips  of  a  thoufand  tons ;  and  twenty-three  below 
five  hundred,  fome  of  fifty,  and  fome  even  of  twenty 
tons ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  guns  belonging  to 
the  fleet  was  ieven  hundred  and  feventy ^four  ^  j  we  mitft 
entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  Engliih  navy,  corn* 
pared  to  the  force  which  it  has  how  attained'.   In  the 
year  15889  there  were  not  abore  five  vnAU^  fitted  out 
by  the  noblemen  and  fba-pofts»  which  exceeded  two  hun* 
died  tons 

In  the  year  1599,  alarm  was  given  of  an  invafion 
by  the  Spaniards;  and  the  queen  equipped  a  fleet  and  * 
levied  an  army  in  a  fortnight  to  oppofe  them.  Nothing 
gave  foreigners  a  higher  idea  of  the  power  of  England 
riian  this  fudden  armament.  In  the  year  15759  all  the 
militia  in  the  kingdom  were  computed  at  a  hundred  and  ^ 
eighty-two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  A 
diftribution  was  made,  in  the  year  15959  of  a  hundred 
and  f6rty  thoufand  men9  befides-  tfaofe  wbioh  Wales  could 
fupply**.  Thefe  armies  were  formidable  by  their  mim- 
bers ;  but  their  difcipline  and  experience  were  not  pro- 
portionate. Small  bodies  from  Dunkirk  and  Newport 
frequently  ran  over,  and  plundered  the  eaft  coaft :  So 
unfit  was  the  militia,  as  it  was  then  conilituted,  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  lord  lieutfenants  wereiirft 
appointed  to  the  counties  in  this  reign. 
'  Mr.  Mvrdsn  V  has  publiflied  from  die  Saliibiiry  col- 
'  4e!Qions  a  paper,  which  contains  the  military  force  of  the 

5  Monfiw,  p.  1)6.  The  EogHfli  navy  at  prefent  caniet  about  i^joce 
fvni.  '  See  note  f  NN]  at  the  end  of  the  volumt.  '  Monfon 
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^fr*^  natioii  at  the  ti«e  of  the  Spaniih  Armada,  ud  which  it- 
' fimiewbac  <lifocnl  frcMn  the  account  given  byonrordiiuurjr 

"  '  liiiloriMi.  ItmaketallAeftblc-MicdlaiaiortiKkiiig. 
dooB  amoiint  to  a  bvndred  and  dtven  thoufand  five  hwi- 
died  and  thirteen  i  iMt  annad,  id  eighty  tfaouland 
iHindred  and  feventy-five;  of  wImb  Ibcty-lbiir  Aou* 
land  feveii  hundred  and  twenty-lhven  were  trained.  It 
muft  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  able-bodied  men  confiiled 
of  luch  only  as  were  regiflcrcd,  otherwife  the  fmall 
number  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Yet  Sir  Edward  '  Coke 
faid  in  the  houfeof  commons,  that  he  was  employed  about 
the  faoie  time,  together  with  Popham,  chief  juHice,  to  take 
a  furvey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  found 
them  to  be  900,000  of  all  forts.  This  number,  by  the 
erdinary  rules  of  compuistion»  fuppofes  that  thete  were 
above  200/>oo  men  able  to  bea^  arms.  Yet  even  this  num- 
ber is  furpriaiogly  fmalL  Can  we  fiippofe  that  the  king* 
dom  is  fix  or  (even  times  more  populous  at  prefent  I  And 
that  Mucden's  was  the  real  number  of  men,  excluding; 
catholics  and  children  and  infirm  perfons  ? 

Harrison  fays,  that  in  the  muftcrs  taken  in  the  years 
15^4  and  J  5759  the  men  fit  for  fervice  amounted  to 
1,1 729674  i  yet  was  it  believed  that  a  full  third  was 
omitted.  Such  uncertainty  and  contradiAion  are  there  In 
all  thefe  accounts.  Notwithftanding  the  greatnels  of  this 
number,  the  fiime  author  complains  much  of  the  decaj  of 
populoufiieis :  A  vulgar  complaint  in  all  places  and  all 
ages.  Guicciardini  makes  the  inhabitants  of  England  in 
this  reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  comparative 
populoufncfb  of  Kiigland  in  different  periods,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that,  abflracling  from  ihc  national  debt,  there  is  a 
prodigious  incrcafe  of  power  in  th:ir,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  odier  Europoui  fiate  iince  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
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century.   It  would  be  no  panuIoK  to  lifinn,  diat  Ifdaikl 

alone  could  at  prefent  exert  a  greater  force  than  all  the  ^  ^'  f. 
three  kingdoms  were  capable  of  at  the  death  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. And  we  might  go  farther,  and  aflcrt,  that  one 
good  county  in  England  is  able  to  make,  at  lead  to  fup- 
port,  a  greater  effort  than  the  whole  kingdom  was  capa- 
ble of  in  the  reign  of  Harry  V. ;  when  the  njaintenance  of 
a  garrifon  in  a  fmall  town)  like  Calais,  formed  more  than 
a  third  of  the  ordioarj  national  expence.  Such  are  th« 
eflSsds  of  liberty,  induftry,  and  good  goveninent ! 

The  ftate  of  the  Englifli  manufiidures  was  atdiisttme 
very  low ;  and  foreign  wares  of  almoft  all  kinds  had  the 
preference About  the  year  X590,  there  were  in  Lon- 
don four  pcrfons  only  rated  in  the  fubfidy-bocks  fo  high 
as  four  hundred  pounds*.    This  computation  is  not  in- 
deed to  be  deemed  an  exa£t  eftimate  of  their  wealth.  In 
15679  there  were  found,  on  enquiry,  to  be  four  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  Grangers  of  all  nations  in' 
London :  Of  whom  diree  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty-etght  Scots  % 
The  perfecutions  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  drove  ^ 
afterwards  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into  England  ; ' 
and  the  commerce,  as  well  as  manufadures  of  that  king- 
dom, was  very  much  improved  by  them It  was  then 
that  Sir  Thomas  Grelham  built,  at  his  own  charge,  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  Exchange  for  the  reception  of 
the  merchants :  The  queen  vifited  it,  and  gave  it  the 
appellation  of  the  Royal  Exchange* 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  a  great 
tSSsSt  on  men's  ideas,  the  invidious  word,  ufury,  which 
formerly  meant  the  taking  of  any  intereft  for  money, 
came  now  to  expreft  only  the  taking  of  exorbitant  and 
illegal  intereft.  An  a£^,  pafled  in  1571,  violently  con- 
demns all  ufury ;  but  permits  ten  per  cent,  intereft  to  be 

r  D*l«ct,  p.  505*  »  Id.  p.  497*  •  Bayncf,  p.  461*  46a* 
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payed.   Henry  IV.  of  France  reduced  intereft  to  61  per 
^  cent. :  An  indication  of  the  great  advance  of  France  above 
England  in  commerce. 

Dr.  Howi  LL  r«ys%  that  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third 
of  her  rei  was  prcfcntcd  with  a  pair  ot  black:  filk 
#(nit  llockiiiL'S  by  her  filkwoman,  and  never  wore  cloth 
hoi'e  any  more.  The  author  of  the  ppcfent  State  of  £ng> 
land  fays,  that  about  1577,  pOcket  watches  were  firft 
brought  into  England  from  Germany.  They  are  thought 
to  have  been  invented  at  Nuremberg.  About  158O9  the 
ufeof  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  **• 
I^tffore  that  time,  the  queen,  on  public  occaiions,  rode 
behind  her  chamberlain. 

Camden  fiiys,  that  in  1581,  Randolph,  fo  much  em- 
ployed by  the  queen  in  foreign  embailics,  poiTeiFed  the 
office  of  pod-mailer  general  of  England.  It  appears^, 
therefore,  that  pofl<!  were  then  cftablilhed  ;  though,  from 
Charles  I.'s  regulations  in  1635,  it  would  feetn,  that 
hw  poft-hottfes  were  ere6ted  before  that  time. 

In  a  remonftrance  of  the  Hanfe  Towns  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  exported 
annually  about  2QO,coo  pieces  of  cloth*.  This  number 
^ms  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  seign  was  enaded  the  iirft  law  for 
Ac  relief  of  the  poor» 

A  JUDICIOUS  author  of  that  age  confirms  the  vulgar 
obfervation,  that  the  kingdom  was  depopulating  from  the 
encreafe  of  inclofures  and  decay  of  tillage  ;  and  he  afcribes 

the  rcafon  very  juftly  to  the  reftrnints  put  on  the  export- 
ation of  corn  ;  while  fall  liberty  was  allowed  to  export 
all  the  produce  of  pai^urage,  fuch  as  wool,  hides,  lea* 
ther,  talloW).  iic.    Thefe  prohibitions  of  exportatioii' 


<  Iliflorj  of  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  s««.  4  Aa^crfeii,  vol.  i. 

f.  4»i<  •  AAtefea,  vol.  i.  p.  44^ 
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tvere  derived  from  the  prerogatiye,  and  were  very  tnjudi-  Ap?endit 
eious.   The  queen,  once,  on  the  commencement  of  her 
Teign,  had  tried  a  contrary  pra^ice,  and  with  good  Ate* 
ccfs.  From  the  fame  anthor  we  learn,  that  the  complaints, 

renewed  in  our  time,  were  then  very  common,  concerning 
the  high  prices  of  every  thing  ^  There  feems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  two  periods  in  which  prices  rofe  remark- 
Afaly  in  England,  namely,  that  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  they  are  computed  to  have  doubled,  and 
that  in  the  prefent  age.  Between  the  two,  there  feems 
to  have  been  a  ibgnation.  ,It  would  appear  that  induftry, 
"during  that  intermediate  ^period,  encrea(ed  as  faft  as  gold 
and  filver,  and  icept  commodities  nearly  at  a  ^par  witli 
inoney. 

There  were  two  attempts  made  in  this  reign  to  fettle 
■colonics  in  America  ;  one  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in 
Newfoundland,  ai^.othcr  bv  Sir  Wr.lter  Ralei2:h  in  Vir- 
ginia :  But  neither  of  thefe  projeds  proved  fucccfsful. 
All  thofe  noble  fettlements  were  made  in  the  following 
reigns.  The  current  fpecie  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  end 
•of  this  reign,  is  computed  at  four  millions*. 

T»£  earl  of  Leicefter  defired  Sir  Fran^  WaHin^am, 
then  ambafiadorJn  France,  to  provide  him  with  a  riding 
mafter  in  that  country,  to  whom  be  promiies  a  biuidred 
pounds  a-year,'  be fide~  maintaining  4)imielf  and  fervant 
and  a  couple  of  horfcs.         I  know,**  adds  the  carl, 

that  fuch  a  man  as  I  want  may  receive  higher  wages 

'  A  compendious  or  brief  Examina'ion  of  ctrtain  ©•'dinary  Complaint*  of 
diver*  of  our  Counuymfii.  *  lie  author  fays,  that  in  or  10  yeirs  bct'irt 
3581,  commodities  had,  in  general,  rifen  50  p:r  rent ;  fome  nrtoie.  Ciiiuot 
jeu,  neighbour,  remember,  fays  he,  that,  within  thefe  30  years,  I  could 
in  thh  town  bay  the  bed  pig  or  goofe  I  cuuld  lay  my  hamit  on  for  four  pence, 
which  now  cofteih  twel««-pcaoe,  t  good  capon  for  three-p«nce,  or  fottr» 
pence,  a  chicken  for  a  peony,  a  ben  for  two-pence»  p«  351*  Tet  the  price 
etf  ordiniry  !ib?ur  was  then  c'p'-.t-f  cnc::  a  day,  p.  31* 

S  Lites  of  ihe  AdintMiSj  vol«  i.  p  475. 
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Ar^Ok  M  ill  Fnsice:  But  let  him  oonfider,  that  a  fluUiiig ia 
y_  ^  ,  '  ^  England  goet  as  for  as  two  flillUngs  in  France^.**  It 
is  known  that  every  thing  is  much  changed  fincethattime* 
Iffiimii  The  nobillcj  in  this  age  ftill  fupported,  in  lome  da^* 
gree^  the  ancient  magnificence  in^  their  hofpitality,  and 
in  the  numbers  of  their  retainers ;  and  the  queen  found  it 
prudent  to  retrench,  by  proclamation,  their  expences  in 
this  laft  particular'.  The  expcncc  of  hofpitality  (he 
fomewhat  encouraged,  by  the  frequent  vifits  fhe  paid  her 
nobility,  and  the  fumptuous  feafts  which  ihe  received 
from  them  ^,  The  earl  of  Leiceder  gave  her  an  enter- 
tainment in  Kendworth  Caftle^  which  was  extraordinaiy 
for  oqpence  and  magnificence.  Among  other  particuto^ 
we  are  told,  that  three  hundred  and  fixty.five  hegflieads 
•Theer  were  drunk  at  it'.  The  earl  had  fortified  this 
caftle  at  great  expence;  and  it  contained  arms  for  ten 
thoufand  men"'.  The  earl  of  Derby  had  a  family  con- 
fifting  of  two  hundred  and  forty  fcrvants Stowe 
remarks  it  as  a  fmgular  proof  of  beneficence  in  this  no- 
bleman, that  he  was  contented  with  his  rent  from  his 
tenants,  and  exadbd  not  any  extraordinary  fervicet  from 
them :  A  proof  that  the  great  power  of  the  fovereiga 
(what  was  almoft  unavoidable)  had  Tcry -generally  coun- 

k  Digpini  Ctapletc  AmbafKidor.         >  Strypc,  vol.  iii.  Append,  p.  54. 

a  Harrilba^  afttr  t— mtim  th*  ^ac«i>*<  paUces,  i4di  1  **  Bat  what 
*  fttll  1  mui  M  iikt  «pM  M  t»  ftytit  all,  ud  tall  what  homfu  the  q«ee«*t 

Mjaiybacli?  SiihiHiikcni  tni  wbcaic  ylaalMilitr,  tnthcfaawieff  . 
**  fiulba,  10  Kcnale  iMrMf  abraad*  and  view  the  cftate  of  the  covatry,  and 

hear  the  romplainti  of  her  poor  comtnoRt  injered  by  her  unjuft  officeri  or 
**  their  AibAitutes,  every  r<ol>leman*t  houfe  ii  her  palace,  where  fhe  lilDti- 

noeth  during  plcafurc,  and  till  ihe  retoritagain  to  ibme  of  her  own,  U 

wbicb  iba  tcifiainadl  fo  long  at  Iba  plealetb***  Book  JL  chap.  *«• 
Sttidy  one  may  Uf  af  fiicb  a  g«all»  «bac  Cicero  laya  to  Atticoa,  on  •ocafioa 
of  a  vtSt  paycdi  bim  by  Carfir.  Hofpei  tanaa  flOa  \i  cui  dicerai,  aji|abo't8» 
cbdem  ad  me  cum  revertcre.  Lib.  xiii.  £p.  53.  If  flic  relieved  the  people 
froaa  opprcfTioni  (to  vkhom  it  fecrm  the  UwcOuM  give  »•  teli4f )^  bct  vifita  • 
were  a  great  •ppreflioa  on  ihe  nobility, 

<  BiegN  Bfir.  vol.  iii.  p,  i79i«  ■  &trjrpe|  vaU  tlL  f •  394. 
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tenanced  the  nobility  in  tyraimiaiiig  over  the  people*  Appeal* 
Burkjghy  though  he  was  frugal,  9aA  had  no  paternal  ^-u* 
dbte*  kept  a  Iaai3jr  confifting  of  a  hundred  lervantt*« 
He  had  a  ftanding  table  for  gentlemen,  and  two  other 
tablet  for  peribnt  of  meaner  condition,  which  were  always 
ierved  alike,  whether  he  were  in  town  or  in  the  country. 
About  his  perfon  he  had  people  of  great  diftintStion,  info- 
much  that  he  could  reckon  up  twenty  uentlemen  retainers, 
who  had  each  a  thoufand  pounds  a-year ;  and  as  many 
among  his  ordinary  fervants,  who  were  worth  from  a 
thoufand  pounds  to  three^  five,  ten,  and  twenty  thouiand 
pounds It  is  to  be  remarked,  thati  though  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very  fmaU,  the 
minifters  and  courtiers  fomedmes  found  means,  by 
employing  dte  boundlefs  prerogative  to  acquiiv  greatisr ' 
fortunes  than  it  is  poiBble  for  them  at  prefent  to  amafs^ 
from  their  larger  iaiaries,  and  more  limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  ieveral  times 
in  his  country  houfe  ;  where  ftie  remained  three,  four,  or 
five  weeks  at  a  time.  Each  vifit  coft  him  two  or  three 
thoufand  pounds  "i.  The  quantity  of  filver  plate  pofleiled 
by  this  nobleman  is  furprifing:  No  lefs  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  weight '1  which,  befide^tht 
faihiony  would  be  above  forty- two  thouliuid  pounds  Aer- 
ling  in  value.  Yet  Burleigh  left  only  4000  pounds  a- 
year  in  land,  and  xi^ooo  pounds  in  moneys  and  as  land 
was  then  commonly  Ibid  at  ten  years  purdiafe,  his  plate 
was  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  his  fortune.  It 
appears,  that  little  value  was  then  put  upon  the  faftiion 
of  the  plate,  which  probably  was  but  rude :  The  weight 
was  chiefly  conddercd  1 

•  Strypr,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.  ApftmL  f  Uft«f  B»fldtll  pubRAtd 

IfOoUiw..         4lbi4.p.4o.  1 9mwmlOO}tit^ni9t 

the  Tolume* 

>  TkU  appnn  from  Burleigh**  will  t  He  fpedfiei  only  tbe  number  of 
onncet  to  be  given  to  eaeh  legatee,  and  appoints  a  goldfrnith  la  iwk  wnighei 
•tft  19  thiSH  witlMnt  malung  any  diftioaion  of  Um  pieces* 
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i^pper.  Jul  .  BuT»  though  thane  were  |Mtlervcd  great  renains  of  th# 
ancient  cuftoms,  tfat  nobilitf  were»  by  dflgrees»  acqtnr* 
ing  a  tafle  for  d^giaat  luxury  \  and  many  eiKfioaa,  tn'par4 
tkular^  wefe  built  by  them,  neat,  large,  andfumptuous, 

to  the  fTreat  ornament  of  the  kingdom,  fays  Camden  * ; 
but  to  the  no  kis  decay  of  the  glorious  hofpitality  of  the 
ration.  It  is,  however,  more  reafonable  to  think,  that 
this  new  turn  of  cxpcnce  promoted  arts  and  indudry; 
iRrhile  the  ancient  hofpitality  was  the  (burc^  of  vice,  dif- 
order,  fedition,  and  idleneft  % 

Among  the  other  fpedet  of  luxury,  that  of  apparel 
began  much  to  enCreaie  during  this  age ;  and  the  queen 

thought  proper  to  reftrain  it  by  proclamation '^  Her 
example  was  very  littb  conformable  to  her  edicts.  As 
no  wcmaii  was  c\cr  more  concciied  of  her  beauty,  or 
more  dcflrous  of  making  imnrcflion  on  the  hearts  of  be- 
holders, no  one  ever  went  to  a  greater  extravagance  in 
apparel,  or  fludied  more  the  variety  and  richnefs  of  her 
drclTes.  She  appeared  almofl  every  day  in  a  different 
habit;  and  tried  all  thf  feveral  modes  by  which  (he 
hoped  to  render  herfelf  agreeable.  She-was  alio  fo  fond 
of  her  clothes,  that  fhe  n^ver  could  part  wiih  any  oif 
them  ;  and  at  her  death  (he  had  in  her  wardrobe  all  the  * 
diflferent  habits,  to  the  number  of  three  thouland,  which 
Ibe  had  ever  worn  in  her  life-time''. 

The  retrenchment  of  the  ancient  hofpitality,,  and  the 
diminution  of  retainers,  were  favourable  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  fovereign;  and,  ,  by  difabling  the  great  noble^* 
men  from  refinance,  promoted  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  extended  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  juftice. 
Inhere  werp  many  peculiar  caufes  in  the  fitnation  and 


X  rage  ^  51.  •  See  note  [PP]  at  the  end  of  tbe  Tolume. 

v  Camdeo,  p.  4519  •         *  CA<te|  vol,  ui«  p,  joa,  /rofn  £eaumoiii*t 
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chaiader  of  Henry  VII,  which  augmented  the  authority  ^^f^f^ 
of  ihcfimwn  i  Mdk  of  thefe.€aiifi»coucuri€d  in  fucceed-  -_  ^  j 
ifig  princes  $  together  with  tlie  fudtont  in  rdigion,  and 
Ihe  acquifitioa  of  the  fiipreinacy»  a  moft  important  arti* 
cle  of  prerogative :  But  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a 
general  caufe  which  operated  dwring  this  whole  period, 
and  which  continually  tended  to  diminifti  the  riches,  and 
Hill  more  the  influence,  of  the  aiiflocracy  anciently  fo 
formidable  to  the  crown.  The  habits  of  luxury  diili- 
pated  the  immenfe  fortunes  of  the  ancient  barons;  and 
as  the  new  methods  of  expence  gave  fubiiibnce  to  me- 
chanics and  merchants,  who  lived  in  an  independent 
manner  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  induftry,  a  noblemant 
inftead  of  that  uidimit^  afcendant  which  he  was  wont 
to  afliune  over  thofe  who  were  maintained  at  bis  board, 
or  fubfifted  by  £|laries  conferred  on  them>  retained  only 
that  moderate  influence  which  cuftomers  have  over 
tradefmcn,  and  which  can  never  be  dangerous  to  civil 
government.  The  laiicied  proprietors  alfo,  having  a 
•  greater  demand  for  money  than  for  men,  endeavoured  to 
turn  their  lands  to  the  befl  account  with  regard  to  profit, 
and  either  incloAng  their  fields,  or  joining  many  fmall 
hm$  into  a  He^  large  ones»  diimifled  thofe  ufekfs  hands,' 
which  formerly  were  always  at  their  call  in  every  attempt  > 
to  fttbvert  the  gpvernment^  or  oppofe  a  neighbouring 
boron.  By  .all  thefe  means  the'  cities  encreafed ;  the 
middle  rank  of  men  began  to  be  rich  and  powerful ;  the 
prince,  who,  in  efFe<5^,  was  the  fame  with  the  law,  was 
implicitly  obeyed  ;  and  though  the  farther  progrefs  of  the 
fame  caufcs  begat  a  new  plan  of  liberty,  founded  on  the 
privileges  of  the  commons,  yet  in  the  interval  between 
^e  fall  of  the  nobles  and  the  rife  of  this  order,  the  fove- 
jreign  took  advantage  of  theprefent  iituatioii,  and  afiiimed 
an  iiiithority  almo^  abfolute^ 
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Wratbvbs  najr  betComiQiily  ioMgined,  ton  dM 
mmkontf  of  lord  Biioon»  andiron  tbal  of  Huraigtan, 
and  iMr  antbors,  tbe  lawt  of  Honrjr  VII.  OMtiibu^ 
vtrj  litde  lovraidt  tbe  great  re«olttdo»wfcich  happened 
about  this  period  in  the  Knglifli  coniHtudon.   The  prac* 
tice  of  breaking  entails,  by  a  fine  and  recovery,  had  been 
introduced  in  the  preceding  reigns;  and  this  prince  only 
gave  indirecflly  a  legal  fandion  to  the  pra£^ice,  by  reform- 
ing Tome  abufes  which  attended  it.    But  the  fettled 
authority  which  be  acquired  to  die  crown,  enabled  tbe 
Ibfercign  to  encioach  on  the  (eparaie  jurUdifliont  of  the 
oaroni}  ano  prooucea  a  neie  general  ana  f^^niar  cxecn* 
tbii  of  the  kwt.  The  connties  palarine  nnderwent  the 
toe <lbteai  die  feudal  powent  and,  by  a  touteof  Hen- 
ry VIII.  ^,  the  jurifdi^^ion  of  thefe  counties  was  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  all  writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the 
khig's  name.    But  the  change  of  manners  was  the  chief 
^czufe  of  the  fccrct  revolution  of  government,  and  fub- 
vertcd  the  power  of  the  barons.    There  appear  ftill  in  • 
•  thisj  reign  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  flavery  of  the  boon 
and  peifaots%  but  none  afterwards. 
'  LtAmWf  on  its  revival,  was  held  in  hi^  eftitna* 
lioi»by  the  Englifli  princes  and  nobles  i  and  at.  it  mte 
not  yet  proftituied  by  being  toecoBMnotts  even  theGrdat 
deemed  it  an  objed  of  ambition  to  attain  a  chanAer  for 
literature.    The  four  fucceffive  foveretgns,  Henry,  Ed- 
ward, Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  may,  on  one  account  or  other, 
be  admitted  into  the  clafs  of  authors.    Queen  Gatherirte 
Parr  tranflated  a  book :  Lady  Jane  Gray,  contidering  hcr^ 
ag^  and  her  fex,  and  her  ftation,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
.prodigy  of  literature.    Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  raifed 
ton  betng  profeflbr  in  Cambridge*  firft  to  beambaflauior 
fo  France,  then  toetaiyof  ftate*  The  difjiatcbea  of 
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iholb  tinet,  and  among  others  thofe  of  Burleigh  hlni«*  An»ea^ 
iblf,  ate  fitqnehtly  inlcrlafded  widi  quotations  from  tbo  ^'  < 
-Grefck  and  Latin  clalBci.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  couft 
valued  themfdves  on  knowledge :  laiy  Burleigh,  ladjr 
Bacon,  and  their  two  iifters,  were  miftrefles  of  the  an* 
cient,  as  well  as  modern  languages ;  and  placed  more 
pride  in  rtieir  erudition  than  in  their  rank  and  quality. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  and  tranflated  feveral  books  5 
and  (he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  as  well 
ju  Latin  tongue  *•  It  is  pretended,  that  (he  made  an  ex* 
temporary  reply  in  Greek  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge^ 
who  had  addrelSbd  her  in  that  language.  It  is  certain, 
t)lat  ibe-anrwerod  in  Latin  without  pfemeditationt  and 
.in  a  very  fpirited  manner)  to  the  Poli^  ambaflador,  who 
had  beoi  wanting  in  refpedfc  to  her*  When  ihe  had 
finiihed,  Ihe-  turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  and  6id» 

God's  death,  my  lords,''  (for  (he  was  much  addided 
to  fwcaring)  **  I  have  been  forced  this  day  to  fcour  up 

my  old  Latin,  that  hath  long  lain  rufting  Eliza. 
^  .beth,  even  after  (he  was  queen,  did  not  entirely  drojp^  the 
ambition  of  appearing  as  an  author ;  and,  next  to  her  de- 
fire  of  admiration  £at  beauty,  this  Seam  to  have  been  the 
chief  objed  of  her  vanity.  She  tranflated  Boethiua  of 
the  ConibUtion  of  Philofophy;  in  order,  as  (he  pre* 
tended,  to  aUay  her  grief  for  Henry  IV/s  change  of  re* 
ligiom  As  ^  as  we  can  judge  from  Elisabeth's  com* 
pofitions,  we  may  pronounce,  that^  notwithftanding  her 
application,  and  her  excellent  parts,  her  tafte  in  literature 
was  but  indifferent :  She  was  much  inferior  to  her  fuc- 
ceflbr  in  this  particular,  who  was  himielf  no  perfe^ 
model  of  eloquence. 

Unhappily  for  literature,  at  leaft  for  the  learned  of 
|his  age,  the  queen's  vanity  lay  more  in  il^ining  by  her 
own  learning,  than  in  encouragjng  qieii^  genius  by  her 


liberali^. 
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Apf«o4ii  liberality.  Spenier  himiel^  the  Battk  Ea^ifli  writir  ^ 
'  his  age,  was  long  ncgleded ;  and  after  the  death  of  Sir 

Philip  Sydney,  his  p2tron,  wai  allowd  fo  die  ahnoAfor  ^ 
want.  This  pnct  contains  great  beauties,  a  fwect  and 
harmonious  vcrfif.catton,  eafy  elocution,  a  fine  imagina- 
tion :  Yet  docs  the  perufal  of  his  work  become  fo  tedious, 
that  one  never  fuiifhes  it  from  the  mere  pleafure  which  it 
affords:  It  foon  becomes  a  kind  of  taik«i«ading {  and  it 
requires  fome  effort  and  reiblution  tm  carry  us  on  to  the 
end  of  his  long  performance.  This  efied»  of  which 
every  one  is  confciousy  is  ufually  afcribed  to  the  change 
of  manners :  But  auinuers  have  more  changed  fince  Ho« 
Bier's  age  $  and  yet  that  poet  romaina  ftill  the  favomrite  of 
every  reader  ot  i.ifte  and  judgment.  Homer  copied  true 
natural  innni'.crs,  which,  however  rough  or  uncultivated, 
will  always  form  an  ai^rccable  and  interelling  picture; 
But  the  pencil  of  the  Engliih  poet  was  emploj'ed  in  draw- 
ing the  nt^'cvitations,  and  conceits,  and  fopperies  of  chi* 
valry,  which  appear  ridiculous  as  foon  as  dieylofe  the  re- 
commendation of  the  mode.  The  tedioufnefs  of  continued 
altego**/,  and  thtt  too  feldom  ftriking  or  ingenious^  has  alio 
contributed  to  render  the  Fairy  ^een  pecoliarly  tirefi>me  j 
not  to  mention  the  too  great  frequency  of  its  defcription^, 
and  the  languor  of  its  ftanza.  Upon  the  whole,  Spenfer 
maintains  his  place  upon  the  (helves  among  our  Englifh 
cinfilcs  :  But  he  i?  feldom  fecn  on  the  table;  and  there  is 
icarccly  any  one,  if  he  dares  to  be  ingenuous,  but  will 
confcfs,  thaty  notwitfaftanding  all  the  merit  of  the  poet, 
he  aflbrds  an  entertainment  with  which  the  palate  Is  fooii 
iaiiated.  Several  writers  of  late  have  amufed  themfehre^ 
in  copying  the  ftyle  of  Spenfer ;  and  no  imitation  hsa 
been  ib  indiiFerent  as  not  to  bear  a  great  rdemblance  to 
the  original :  His  manner  is  ib  peculnir,  that  it  is  almcift 
impoflihle  aoc  to  trakisfer  fome  of  it  into  the  co|}y . 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  13. 

THB  parliuiCDt  alfo  fiuncd  the  queen  the  duties  «f  ta^ 
■ag^  luid  poendi^;  but  this  coaccffion  was  at.  that 
■  tine.v^ftrM  as  a  antter  of  fom,  and  ihe  had  levied 
thefe  dsdes  befbre  they  were  voted  by  parltament :  Bot  there 
was  another  exertion  power  which  Bm  pmSdted,  and  which 
people,  in  the  preicnt  age»  from  their  ignorance  of  andent 
pra^Ucety  may  be  apt  to  tlunk  a  little  extraordioary.  Her 
^Stwr,  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  had, 
fiom  her  own  authority*  impofed  four  marks  on  each  ton  of 
wine  imporiedy  and  had  enoeaftd  the  poundage  a  third  on  all 
commodities.  Q^een  fUiaabeth  con^noed  theie  impofitions 
as  long  as  ihe  thought  convenient  The  parliament,  who  had 
ib  good  an  opportonity  of  rtftraimag  iliefe  arbitrary  taxes, 
wh^  they  voted  the  tonnage  and  ponodage,  thought  not  pro- 
per to  make  any  mention  of  them.  They  knew  that  the 
Ibrercigny  during  that  age*  pretended  to  have  the  fole  regula- 
tion of  foreign  ttade,  and  that  their  intermeddling  with  that 
prerogative  wooldhave  drawn  on  them  the  ievereik  reproof,  if 
not  chailifement.  See  Forbe;,  vol.  L  p.  132,  133.  We  know 
certainly,  from  thefiatntes  and  journals,  that  no  fuch  impOk 
fitions  were  granted  by  parliament. 

NOTE  [B],  p.  26. 

KN  O  X,  p*  127.    We  ihall  foggeft  afterwards  fome  rea- 
fons  to  fufpea,  that,  perhaps,  no  expreft  promire  was 
ever  given.  Calnmnioi  cafily  aiife  during  times  of  f^^iion, 

efpedaUy 
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cTpcdallx  tliofe  of  tke  ttHpon  hSnit  when  mctt  think  ererjr 
■ft  Itwfiil  Ibr  praaodDg  didr  porpole*  TIm  CMfitgatsoii  Ir.. 
ibeir  naatMo*  !•  wlikh  ikty  maiMtitt  all  eke  arddct  of 
eke  rcgem^i  mil-edminiftnitiiMi,  dia  aocfcpfoeck  her  with  tbit 
bfcech  of  prooufe*  Ic  was  probably  aocbing  bat  a  nuoonr 
Ipread  abroad  to  catch  the  popolace.  If  the  papifs  have 
fcirtiaiy  maintaiaedy  that  ao  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  he- 
fetics*  tkdf  adverfaiiet  fiem  alio  to  kave  tkoof  kt»  tkat  ao  trath 
oagkt  to  kf  told  of  idolaten. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  30. 

SPOTSWOOD,  p.  146.  Melvil,  p.  29.  KBOx,p.  22$. 
ssS.  Leflf  •  lib.  x«  Tkat  tkepe  wai  really  ao  violatioo 
of  tke  cepitaladooof  Perth*  appean  frooi  the  aiaaifefloof  th^ 
congregatiea  ia Kaoa,  p.  184.  io  which  it  it  ooclb oHKh  aa^ 
pteteaded.  The  compaaies  of  Scocsh  fiddierB  wtre,  probably*  • 
k  Scotch  pay,  fiace  the  coogregation  complains,  that  iho 
cooatry  wa»  opprefled  anth  taiM  to  naiotaia  amiet.  Knur*- 
p.  164,  165.  Aad  evea  if  they  had  been  ia  Preoch  pay,  it 
had  bccB  BO  breach  of  the  capitalatioa»  fince  they  were  na* 
ciooal  troops,  not  Freoch.  Kaox  does  aot  fay,  p.  139,  that 
any  of  the  iahabitaitt  of  Perth  were  tried  or  paaiAed  for  thcS^ 
pat  offintcet;  bat  only  that  they  were  oppieffed  with  die 
^oartering  of  ieidiert :  Aad  Ibe  congregation,  in  their  na- 
BiMo,  iay  oaly  that  nany  of  them  had  M  Ibr  ftar.  Tkli 
pkttB  deieftioa  of  the  caluny,  with  regard  to  the  bicadi  of 
the  capitalatioB  of  Perth,  may  make  at  Aifpea  a  tfke  calamoy 
witk  regard  to  tke  preKoded  proaulb  BOt  to  give  feBteaco 
^gaioft  tke  miniflert,  Tke  afiUr  lay  altogether  betweea  th^ 
regeat  and  tke  laird  of  Dea  1  and  tkat  geatleman,  thoagh  a 
man  of  feaie  aad  ckaraAer,  might  be  willtBg  to  take  ibme 
geaeral  prafeffoot  Ibr  promifef.  ff  the  qneen,  overawed  by 
the  power  of  tke  congregation,  gave  fock  a  promife  b  01^ 
to  kavo  liberty  to  proceed  to  a  fentencet  how  coold  flie  ex- 
peA  to  have  powerto  execatea  featenoaftiiUidlooily  obtila* 
ed  ?  Aad  to  what  porpofe  coold  it  (cm  ^ 
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NOTE  [D],  p.  31, 

KNOXy^p.        I54»  15^.  This  author  preceods  that  this 
article  was  agved  to  verbally,  but  that  the  queen's  icribei 
omitted  i(  an  the  treaty  which  was  figned.   The  ftory  if  Ytry  • 
unlikely,  or  rather  very  abfurd  ;  and  ia  the  mean  dme  it  ift 
allowed*  that  the  article  is  not  in  the  treaty :  Nor  do  the  con-, 
gitgation,  in  their  fubfequent  manifeilo,  infift  upon  it.  Knox^.' 
p.  184.   Befidety  Would  the  queen  regent*  in  an  article  of  a 
tteaty»  call  her  own  religion  idolatry  i  < 

NOTE  [E],  p.  33. 

THE  Scotch  lords,  in  their  declaration,  fay,  **  How  far 
•*  we  have  fought  fupport  of  England,  or  of  any  other 
*'  prince,  and  what  juil  caufe  we  had  and  have  fo  to  do,  we 
fhall  (hortly  make  manifeft  unto  the  world,  to  the  praife  of 
♦*  God's  holy  nani;e,  and  to  the  confufion  of  all  thofe  that 
•*  flander  us  for  fo  doing:  For  this  we  fear  not  to  confefs, 
that,  as  in  this  enterprize  againft  the  devil,  againft  idolatry 
**  and  the  maintainers  of  the  fame,  we  chiefly  and  only  feck 
**  God's  glory  to  be  notified  unto  men,  fiu  to  be  puniflied, 
*^  and  virtue  to  be  maintained  ;  fo  where  power  faileth  of  oitr- 
"  felves,  we  will  feek  it,  wherefoever  God  ihall  o&r  the 
fame."   Knox,  p.  176. 

^      NOTE  [FJ,  p.80. 

THIS  year  the  cooncil  of  Trent  was  difli^?e<l»  which  had 
'djtten  from.  1545  •  ThepobUcationofitsdecieeicxcited 
anew  the  general  lerment  in  Eorope ;  while  the  catholics  en- 
dc^vottied  to  enforce  ihe  aoceptanoe  of  them,  and  the  pro- 
cefianti  rejected  them.  The  reUgioiis  conm»veHies  were  too  ^ 
fiv  advaa^ed  to  cxpod  thai  any  conviftion  woold  re&lt  from, 
the  decvees-.of  thii  coanciU  It  it  the  .only  general  council' 
which  h^  been  held  b  an  age  tmly  learned  and  inqulfitive^ 
and  as^  the  hafiory  of  it  has  been  written  with  great  penetration 
and  judgment  it  has  tended  very  aiiich  to  espofe  clerical 
nfurpacioas  aad  Intrigues,  and  may  icrve  as  as  a  fpecimen  of 
more  ancieat  coondls*  No  one  expcAs  (o  fee  another  general 
coaadU  till  the  decay  of  learning  and  the  progress  of  igno* 
mce  ihall  agdn  fit  mankindfor  diefe  great  tmpoftoret. 
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NOTE  [G],  p. so. 

IT  appears,  however*  from  Randolf 's  Letters,  (See  Keiik« 
p.  2<;o.)  tkat  fome  offers  hid  been  made  to  that  minifter, 
of  feizing  Lenox  and  Damlejr,  and  delivering  them  into  queen 
Elizabeth*!  hands.  Melvil  confirms  the  fame  ftory,  and  fzys, 
that  the  defign  was  acknowledged  by  the  conipiraton,  p.  56. 
This  ferves  to  jalHQr  the  account  given  by  the  queen's  party 
of  the  Raid  of  Baith,  as  it  is  called.  See  farther,  Goodall, 
vol.  ii.  p.  358.  The  other  €on(piracy,  of  which  Murray 
complained,  is  much  more  uncertain*  and  is  founded  on  very, 
doobcfnl  evidence. 

NOTE  [H],  p.  96. 

BUCHANAN  confefles  that  Riuio  was  ugly ;  but  it  may 
be  inferred,  from  the  narration  of  thnt  author,  that  he 
was  young.  He  fays,  that  on  the  return  of  thtduke  of  S»- 
voy  to  Turin,  Rizzio  was  in  adchfanti^  *olgon^  in  the  vigour 
of  youth.  Now  that  event  happened  only  a  few  years  befijre,- 
lib.  xvit.  cap.  44.  That  Bothwel  was  young,  appears,  aaoqg 
many  other  invincible  proofs,  from  Mary's  inftrudiott  to  tho 
bi(hop  of  Dumblain,  her  ambaflador  at  Paris  |  where  flw  iaysv 
that  in  1559,  only  eight  years  before,  he  was  wty  joung^ 
He  might  therefore  have  been  about  thirty  whca  he  manie4 
her.  See  Keith's  Hiftory,  p.  3  s .  From  the  appendix  to 
the  epijlclr  regum  Seoforum,  it  appears,  by  anthentic  docn* 
ments,  that  Patrick,  earl  of  Bothwel,  father  to  James,  who 
cfpoufed  qoeen  Mary,  was  alive,  till  near  the  year  1560* 
Buchanan,  byamiflake,  which  has  been  long  ago  correded^ 
calls  him  James. 

NOTE  [I],  p.  110. 

MARY  herfelf  confefTed,  in  her  inftrudions  to  the  tm« 
baifadors  whom  (he  fent  to  France,  that  Bothwel  perj 
fuaded  all  the  noblemen,  that  their  application  in  favour  of 
his  marnage  was  agreeable  to  her,  Keith,  p.  389.  AndeHbn* 
vol.  i.  p.  g\'  Murray  afterwards  produced  to  queen  Elisa* 
beth's  commtflloners,  a  paper  figned  by  Mary,  by  which  flie 
permitted  them  to  make  this  application  to  her.  This  per* 
mifllon  was  a  fafficient  declaration  of  her  intentions,  and  Was 
eileemed. equivalent' to  a  command.  Anderfen,  vol.  iv.  p.  59. 
They  even  afTerted  that  the  houfe,  in  which  they  met,  was 
furrounded  with  armed  men,  Goodall,  voL  it.  p«  141. 
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NOTE  [K],  p.  141, 

MARY*s  complaints  of  the  queen's  partiality  in  admits 
ting  Murray  to  a  conference,  was  a  mere  pretext,  iii 
order  to  break  off  the  conference.  She  indeed  etn ploys  that 
reafon  in  her  order  for  that  purpofc  (fee  Goodall,  vol.  ii. 
p.  184),  but  in  her  private  letter,  her  commiflioners  arc  di- 
jedled  to  make  ufe  of  that  order  to  prevent  her  honour  from 
i>eing  attacked,  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  It  was  therefore 
the  accufation  only  Ihe  was  afraid  of.  Murray  was  the  leaft 
obnoxious  of  all  her  enemies  :  He  was  abroad  when  her  fub- 
jcfts  rebelled  and  reduced  her  to  captivity  :  He  had  only  ac- 
cepted of  the  regency,  when  voluntarily  proffered  him  by  the 
nation.  His  being  admitted  to  queen  Elizabeth's  prefence  was 
therefore  a  very  bad  foundation  for  a  quarrel,  or  for  brtakiog 
cS  the  conference ;  and  was  plainly  a  mere  pretence. 

NOT*E  [L],  p.  143. 

WE  (hall  not  enter  into  a  long  difcuffion  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  thefe  letters:  We  (hall  only  remark  in 
general,  that  the  chief  objedlions  againft  them  are,  that  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  paifed  through  the  earl  of  Morton's 
hands,  the  Icaft  fcrupulous  of  all  Mary's  enemies;  and  that 
they  are,  to  the  laft  degree,  indecent,  and  even  fomewhat 
inelegant,  fuch  as  it  is  not  likely  (he  would  write.  But  to 
thefe  prefumptions  we  may  oppofe  the  following  confidera- 
tions.  (1.)  Though  it  be  not  difficult  to  counterfeit  a  fub— 
fcription,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  almoft  impoffible^  to  coun- 
terfeit feveral  pages,  fo  as  to  refemble  exaftly  the  hand-writ-, 
ing  of  any  peri'on.  Thefe  letters  were  examined  and  com- 
pared with  Mary's  hand- writing,  by  the  Engliih  privy-council, 
and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  were  fe- 
Veral  partizans  of  that  princefs.  They  might  have  been  exa- 
mined by  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  Herreis,  and  others  of  Mary's 
commifTioncrs.  The  regent  muft  have  cxpefted  that  they 
would  be  very  critically  examined  by  them  :  And  had  they 
not  been  able  to  (land  that  teft,  he  was  only  preparing  a  fcene 
q( confufioQ  to  himfelf.  Bifhop  Leily  exprefsly  declines  the 
Vol.  V,  k  k    -  comparing 
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comparing  of  the  limida,  which  he  eiUt  «o  legal  proof,  Good- 
all,  vol*  ii.  p.  ^89.  (2.)  The  letters  are  very  long,  much 
longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in  order  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  Maiy'a  enemiet ;  a  drcumikaacc  which  encreafed 
the  difficulty,  and  expoied  any  forgery  the  more  to  ttie  rilk 
of  a  de(e£Uon.  (3.)  They  are  sot  fo  grofs  and  palpable  as 
forgeries  commonly  are;  for  they  fBll  left  a  pretext  for  Mary's 
friends  to  aflert*  that  their  meaning  was  ftrained  to  make, 
them  appear  criminal  {  ice  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  (4.) 
Tbere  is  a  long  con  trad  of  marriage,  faid  to  be  written  by 
the  earl  of  Hiintley,  and  figned  by  the  qneeiij  before  Botb- 
welPs  acqaittal.  Wonld  Morion,  withont  any  necelBty,  have 
thus  doubled  the  difficalties  of  the  forgery,  and  the  danger 
of  detedion  ?  (5.)  The  letters  aieindiicreet;  but  fach  was« 
apparently,  Mary's  condnft  at  that  time :  They  are  inelegant ; 
but  they  have  a  ciu-elefs,  natoral  air,  like  letters  haftily  writ- 
ten between  familiar  frieods.  They  contain  fnch  a 
variety  of  particalar  ciraimlUnces,  as  nobody  could  have 
thought  of  inventing,  oipecially  as  they  mnft  neceflarily  have 
aflfbrdffd  her  many  means  of  dece^on.  (7^)  We  have  not  the 
originals  of  the  letters,  which  were  in  French :  We.  have  only 
4  Scotch  and  Lati*  traailation  from  the  original,  and  a  Frtncb 
tranflatioo  profelTedly  done  from  the  Latin.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  Scotch  tranflation  is  full  of  Gallicifms, 
and  is  clearly  a  tranflatioa  from  a  French  original :  Such  as 
mait /auitp/mirf  /mutes  s  mait  it  fern  tbmt  I  bditve^  fair^ 
JmhUmt  it  k  eroin ;  matt  hnk^fmn  ineigi  tbit  u  my  firji 
jmirnaj,  <^eft  ma  prmiirt  jmntie ;  bmvi  mt  difirt  f  laugh, 
m*mfm  mnrie  dt  rht  %  tbi  plact  nuitt bmU  tmti  tbrdeatb, 
U  pUu9  timdra  ju/qu'a  /#  mcrt ;  bt  may  not  cam  forth  of  tbt 
bot{fi  tbit  long  timot  il  nt  pent  pat  fortir  du  logit  dt  bmg  ttmi ;  to 
wtabo  mt  mdwrtifimtiit,  /airt  m'avertir ;  put  ordtr  to  itt  mettrt 
ordrt  €tU  i  dtjchargt  yomt  bettrt^  dtcbtargtr  *90trt  ctnar  ;  snakt 
gud  vomtcbt  ftdttt  boKMt  garJe,  Sec  (8. )  There  is  a  converlation 
which  {he  iheations  between  herielf  and  the  king  one  evening ; 
But  Murnfy  pradoced  before  the  EagU(h  commiffioners,  the 
teftimony  of  one  Crawford,  a  gentleman  of  the  carl  of  Lenox^ 
who  fwoxfi  ihat  the  kipg,  00  her  departure  from  him^^ye  ^m 
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an  account  of  the  fame  converfalion.    (9.)  There  feems  very 
iiitlc  reafon  why  Murray  and  his  aflbciatei  ftiould  run  the  rifk 
of  fuch  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  muft  have  rendered  them 
infamous,  if  detefled  ;  fince  their  caufc,  from  Mary's  known 
condudl,  even  without  thcfe  letters,  was  fufficientiy  good  and 
juftifiable.    (10.)  Murray  expofed  thefe  letters  to  the  exami- 
nation of  perfons  qualified  to  judge  of  them  ;  the  Scotch  coun- 
cil, the  Scotch  parliament,  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council, 
who  were  pofTeiTed  of  a  great  number  of  Mary's  genuine  let- 
ters.   (11)  He  gave  Mary  herfelf  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
and  expoilng  him,  if  ibe  had  chofen  to  lay  hold  of  it.  (12.) 
The  letters  tally  fo  well  with  all  the  other  parts  of  hercon- 
duSt  during  .that  tranfadion,  that  thefe  proofs  throw  the 
ftroDgeft  light  on  each  other.    (13.)  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  examined  thefe  paperf»  and  who  favoured  fo  much 
the  queen  of  Scots,  that  he  intended  to  anarry  her,  and  in  the 
end  loft  his  life  in  her  caufe,  yet  believed  them  authentic,  and 
was  folly  convinced  of  her  guilt.  This  appears  not  only  from 
his  letters  above  menttoned,  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  mt- 
niHers,  but  by  his  fecret  acknowledgment  to  Banifter,  his  moll 
trufty  confident.     See  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  81.    In  the 
conferences  between  the  duke,  fecretary  Lidington,  and  the 
bilhop  of  Rofs,  all  of  them  zealous  partizans  of  that  prin- 
cefs,  the  fame  thing  is  always  taken  forgantcd.  Ibid.  p.  74^ 
75.    See  farther  MS.  in  the  Advocate's  library,  A.  3.  28. 
p.  314.  from  Cott.  lib.  Calig.  c.  9.    Indeed,  the  duke's  full 
perfuafion  of  Mary's  guilt,  without  the  leaft  doubt  or  hefita- 
tion,  could  not  have  had  place,  if  he  had  found  Lidington  or 
the  bilhop  of  Rofs  of  a  different  opinion,  or  if  they  had  ever 
told  him  that  thefe  letters  were  forged.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  Lidington,  being  one  of  the  accomplices,  knew  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  confpiracy  againft  king  Henry,  and  was, 
befides,  a  man  of  fuch  penetration,  that  nothing  could  efcape 
him  in  fuch  interefting  events.    (i+.)  I  need  not  repeat  the 
prefumption  drawn  from  Mary's  refufalto  anfwer.    The  only 
excufe  for  her  filence  is,  that  ilie  fufped\cd  Elizabeth  to  be  a 
partial  judge  :  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  intcrell  of  that  prin- 
cefs  to  acquit  and  juftify  her  rival  and  competitor;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  Lidington,  from  the  fecret  information 
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of  tke  duke  of  Norfolk,  informed  Mary,  by  tlie  bifliop  of 
Rcfj,  ihit  the  queen  of  England  never  meant  to  come  to  % 
idrciiion  ;  but  only  to  get  into  her  hands  the  proofs  of  Mary's 
^iiiic,  in  order  to  blaft  her  charader :  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i. 
p.  7;.  But  this  was  a  better  reaibn  for  declining  the  confer- 
ence al  to^eiher,  than  for  breaking  it  off  on  frivolous  pretences, 
the  very  moment  the  chief  accufation  was  anexpededly  opened 
a^ainil  her.  Though  ihe  could  not  expeft  EIizabeth*s  final 
tlccilion  in  her  favour,  it  was  of  inportance  to  give  a  fatisfac* 
tory  aniAcr,  if  flie  had  any,  to  the  accufation  of  the  Scotch 
commiirioncrs.  That  anfwer  could  have  been  difperfed  for 
the  latist  jdion  of  the  public,  of  foreign  nations,  and  of  po- 
{[enij.  And  furely,  after  the  accufation  and  proofs  were  in 
<juccn  Elizabeth's  hands,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  give  in  the 
nnf.vcrs.  Mnry's  information,  that  the  queen  never  intended 
to  com?  to  a  decifion,  could  be  no  obftacle  to  her  juftification. 
(15.)  Trie  very  difappearance  of  thefe  letien*  is  a  prefnmp- 
tion  of  their  authenticity.  That  event  can  be  tceoniited  for  < 
no  way  but  from  the  care  of  king  James'i  frienda,  wlio  were 
defiroos  to  deftroy  every  proof  of  hit  aotker't  crimes.  The 
difappearance  of  Morton's  narrative,  and  of  Crawford's  evi- 
dence, from  the  Cotton  librarx,  Calig.  c.  L  maft  Juve  pro* 
ceeded  from  a  like  caafe.  See  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  lihtiry» 
A.  3.  29*  P»  88. 

I  PI  K  D  an  objeaion  made  to  the  anthentiGity  of  the  letters, 
drawn  from  the  vote  of  the  Scotch  privy-coonciU  which  affirms 
the  letters  to  be  written  and  fubfcribed  by  queen  Mary's  own 
hand ;  whereas  the  copies  given  in  to  the  parliament,  a  tew 
days  after,  were  only  written,  not  fubfcribed.  See  Goodall, 
vol.  ii.  p*  64.  67.  Bat  it  is  not  confidered,  that  this  drvom- 
ftanoe  is  of  no  manner  of  force :  There  were  certainly  letters, 
tme  or  falfr,  laid  before  the  council ;  and  whether  the  letters 
were  true  or  falfe,  this  miftake  proceeds  equally  from  the  in- 
accuracy or  blunder  of  the  cleric  The  miAake  may  be  ac- 
counted for:  The  letters  were  only  written  by  her:  The 
fecond  cootraa  with  Bothwel  was  only  fubfctibed.  A  proper 
accurate  diftinAion  was  not  made ;  and  they  are  all  faid  to  be 
written  and  fubfcribed.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Goodall,  haa 
cnde&f oured  to  prove  that  thefe  Itttera  claih  with  chroaolcfy, 
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«nd  that  the  queen  was  not  in  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
letters,  on  the  days  there  ailigned  :  To  confirm  this,  be  pro. 
<3aces  charters  and  other  deeds  iigned  by  the  queen,  where 
the  date  and  place  do  not  agree  with  the  letters.  Bat  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  date  of  charters,  and  fuch  Jike  grants, 
as  no  proof  of"  the  real  day  on  which  they  were  figned  by  the 
fovcreign.  Papers  of  that  kind  commonly  pafs  through  dif- 
ferent offices :  The  date  is  affixed  by  the  firft  office  j  said  may 
precede  very  long  the  d.iy  of  the  fignature. 

The  account  given  by  Morton  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
papers  came  into  his  hands,  is  very  natural.  When  he  gave 
it  to  the  Englifh  commiffioners,  he  had  reafon  to  think  it 
would  be  canvaHbd  with  all  the  fevt-rity  of  able  adverfnries, 
'ioterefted  in  the  highefl  degree  to  refute  it.  It  is  probable, 
that  he  could  have  confirmed  it  by  many  circumllances  and 
teftimonies;  fince  they  declined  the  conteft. 

The  fonnets  are  inelegant ;  infomuch  that  both  Braptonie 
/  and  Ronfard,  who  knew  queen  Mary's  ftyle,  were  aflured, 
when  they  faw  them,  that  they  could  not  be  of  her  compofition. 
Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  But  no  perfon  is  equal  in  his  produc* 
tions»  efpecially  one  whofe  ftyle  is  To  little  formed  as  Mary's 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  be.  Not  to  mention  that  fuch  danger, 
ous  and  criminal  enterprizes  leave  little  tranquillity  of  mind 
for  elegant,  poetical  compofxtions. 

In  a  word,  qoeen  Mary  might  eafiljr  have  conduced  the 
whole  confpiracy  againft  her  huiband,  without  opening  her 
mind  to  any  one  perfon  except  Bothwel,  and  withoat  writing 
ft  fcrap  of  paper  about  it ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  have 
conducted  it  fo  that  her  condud  lhottl4  n(n  betraiy  her  to 
men  of  difceniment.  In  the  pre fent  caie,  her  condnft  waa 
fo  grofs  as  to  betray  her  to  every  body;  and  fortune  threw 
into  her  enemies  hands  papers*  by  which  they  could  convi^ 
her.  The  iame  infatuation  and  imprudence,  which  happily 
Js  the  ofual  attendant  of  great  crimes,  wiU  account  for  both. 
It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  circomftaoce  of 
the  foregoing  narrative,  contained  in  the  hiftory,  that  is  takeu 
Urom  Knox,  Buchanan  or  even  Thuanus,  or  |adeed»  fiovi 
9^y  fttfpcM  authority. 
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BO  better  proof  againft  Murray,  o.therwife  they  lypuUl  Have 
prctduced  it,  j^nd  not  have  infitled  on  To  abfurd  a  preAimp* 
ti08.  Was  'iOt  this  alfo  the  time  for  Huntley  to  deny  his 
writing  Ma^'A  c(Uk(C4^  wiU\  i>OiC^W€ia  if  (bac  paper  had  beea 
a  forgery  ? 

Murray  could  have  no  motive  to  commit  that  crime* 
Tbc  king,  indeed,  bore  him  fome  ill-will  ;  but  the  kinghim- 
felf  was  become  To  defpicable,  both  from  his  own  ill  condudl 
and  the  queen's  averfion  to  him,  that  he  could  ncit'icr  do  j>ood 
nor  harm  to  any  body.  To  judge  by  the  event,  in  any 
is  always  abfurd  ;  efpecially  in  the  prcfent.  The  king's 
murder,  indeed,  procured  Murray  the  regency:  But  much 
more  Mary's  ill  condud  and  imprudence,  which  he  could  not 
poQibly  fore  fee,  and  which  never  would  haye  happened,  had  ' 
ll^e.  b?en  enmely  innocent. 

NOTE  [N],  p.  145. 

I Believe  there  is  no  reader  of  common  fenfe  who  does 
not  fee,  from  the  narrative  in  the  text,  that  the  author 
Dieans  to  fay,  that  queen  Mary  refufes  conilantly  to  anfwer 
before  the  Englifli  commilTioncrs,  but  offers  only  to  anfwer  in 
perfon  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  perfon,  contrary  to  her 
practice  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  conference,  till  the 
moment  the  evidence  of  her  being  an  accomplice  in  lier  huf- 
band's  murder  is  unexpe«S^edly  produced.  It  is  true,  the  author 
having  repeated  four  or  five  times  an  account  of  this  demand 
of  being  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  prefence,  and  having  ex- 
preffed  his  opinion,  that,  as  it  had  been  refufed  from  the 
beginning,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  conferences, 
(he  did  not  expefl  it  would  now  be  complied  with  ;  thought 
it  impoflible  his  meaning  could  be  mifunderftood  (as  indeed  it 
was  impoflible),  and  not  being  willing  to  tire  his  reader  with 
continual  repetitions,  he  mentions  in  a  palTageor  two,  fimply, 
that  (he  had  refufed  to  make  any  anfwer.  1  believe  alfo,  there 
is  no  reader  of  common  fenfe  who  perufes  Anderfon  or  Good- 
all's  colleftions,  and  does  not  fee,  that,  agreeably  to  this  nar- 
rative, queen  Mary  infills  unalterably  and  Urenuoufly  on  not 
continuing  to  anfwer  before  the  Englifh  commifTjoners,  but 
inAl^s  to     heard  in  perfon,  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  perfon  ; 
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thoogh  once  or  twice,  by  way  of  bravado,  fhe  fays  finpljf^ 
that  ihe  will  anfwer  and  refateher  enemies,  withoit  infertiBg 
this  condition^  which  (till  is  anderllood.  Bat  there  is  a  per* 
fon  that  has  writ  an  Enqmry  hijhrieal  and  critteal  into  the  Ew- 
Jencet^tunp  Mary  ^een  of  Scots ;  and  has  attempted  to  refute 
the  foregoing  narrative.  He  quotes  a  fingle  pafTage  of  the 
narrative,  in  which  Mary  is  faid  fimply  to  refufe  anfwering ; 
and  then  a  fingle  pafTage  from  Goodall,  in  which  (he  boafts 
limply  that  fhe  will  anfwer;  and  he  very  civilly  and  alraoft 
dirc(^lly  calls  the  author  a  liar,  on  account  of  this  pretended 
contraiiidion.  That  whole  Enquiry,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  compofcd  of  fuch  fcandalous  artifices ;  and,  from  this  in- 
itance,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  candour,  fair  dealing, 
veracity,  and  good  manners  of  the  Enquirer.  There  are, 
indeed,  three  events  in  our  hiftory,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  louchnones  of  partymen.  An  Englifh  Whig,  who  aflerts 
tlie  reality  of  the  popilh  plot,  an  Irifh  Catholic,  who  denies 
the  madicre  in  1641,  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  maintains 
the  innocence  of  queen  Mary,  mod  be  confidered  as  men  be- 
yond the  reach  of  argament  or  reafon,  and  muft  b^  left  to 
llieir  prejudices. 

NOTE  [O],  p.  167. 

BY  Murdcn's  ftate  papers,  publifhcd  after  the  writingof  this 
hiilory,  it  appears,  that  an  agreement  had  been  made 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  regent  for  the  delivering  up  of 
Mary  to  him.  The  queen  afterwards  fentdown  Killigrew  to 
the  carl  of  Marre  when  regent,  offering  to  put  Mary  into  his 
hands.  Killigrew  was  intruded  to  take  good  fccurity  from 
the  regent,  that  that  queen  fhould  be  tried  for  her  crimes, 
and  that  the  fcntence  fliould  be  executed  upon  her.  It  ap- 
pears that  Marre  rejedled  the  offer  ;  bccaule  we  i^ear  np  more 
oi  it. 

NOTE  [P J,  p.  169, 

SI  ^  James  Mclvil,  p.  io8»  1099  afcribes  to  EK^abeth  9 
pofitive  defign  of  animating  the  Scotch  fa^onsagainft 
each  other;  bat  his  evidence  is  too  inconfiderable  to  CQiiAtiQr« 
^alance  many  other  authoritiefy  and  is,  indeed,  contrary  to 
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htir  robfequent  conda^,  as  wcU  as  her  intereft,  and  the  ne- 
celTity  of  her  fituadoa.  Ic  was  plainly  her  intereft  that  the 
kiiig*s  party  Ihould  prevail,  and  nothing  coald  have  engaged 
hw  to  (lop  their  'pngrefs^  or  evca  forbear  epenly  affiftiiig 
them,  but  her  intention  of  ftill  amufing  the  queen  of  ScotSy 
by  the  hope«  of  being  peaceably  reftored  to  her  throne.  3ee 
farther,  Strype»  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  zo. 

NOTE  [Q],  p.  243. 

Tj^AT  the  queen's  negociations  for  marrying  the  duke  of 
Anjou  were  not  feigned  nor  political,  appears  clearly 
from  many  circumilances ;  particularly  from  a  paiTage  in  Dr. 
Forbes'fi  manufcript  colleflions,  at  prefent  in  the  pofleflion  of 
lord  Royilon.  She  there  enjoins  Walfingham,  before  he 
opens  the  treaty,  to  examine  the  perfon  of  the  duke;  and  as 
that  prince  had  lately  recovered  from  the  fmall-pox,  (he  de? 
fires  her  ambaflador  to  conAder,  whether  he  yet  retained  fo 
much  of  his  good  looks,  as  that  a  woman  could  £x  her  af- 
fections on  him.  Had  (he  not  been  in  earned,  and  had  fhe 
only  meant  to  amufe  the  public,  or  the  coart  of  France,  this 
circumilance  was  of  no  moment. 

NOTE  [R],  p. 265. 

D'EWES,  p.  328.  The  puritanical  feft  had  indeed 
gone  fo  far,  that  a  book  of  diicipline  was  fecrctly  fub* 
fcribed  by  above  five  hundred  clergymen  ;  and  the  preibyterian 
government  thereby  edablifhed  in  the  midft  of  the  church, 
potwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  prelates  and  of  the  high 
commiflion*  So  imponii  1e  is  it  by  penal  Aatutes,  however 
fevere,  to  fupprefs  ail  religious  innovation.  See  NearsHift, 
of  the  Poritai^s^  toU  i.  p.  483.  Stiype*t  Life  of  Whitgift> 
|>.  291* 

NQTE  [S],  p.  267. 

THIS  year,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the 
earl  beheaded  fome  yeiprs  before,  had  been  engaged  in 
a  oonipiracy  with  lord  Paget  for  thedeliverance  of  the  queen  of 
Soott.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Tower ;  and  being  confcious 
ik^t  his  goilc  cqold  be  proved  upon  him,  at  lealtj  that  (en- 
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tence  would  infallibly  be  pronounced  agalnft  him,  he  freed 
himfrlf  from  farther  proftcuti  n  by  a  voluntary  death.  He 
{hot  hinife'r  in  tiie  breaft  with  a  piiiol.  A^out  the  fame  time, 
the  carl  of  Arunut- 1,  fon  of  the  unfcrtuniite  duke  of  Norfolk, 
having  cntcrcil  into  fome  excf pno:  able  mcafarcs,  and  refledl- 
ing  on  Jl»e  unhappy  f^ie  v\iin^h  had  attended  hib  family,  en- 
deavoured to  d(  part  fecri  tly  beyond  fea,  but  was  difcovered 
and  thrown  into  tlic  Tower.  In  1587  this  nobleman  was 
bro  ;?,ht  to  his  trial  for  high  treafon  ;  chiefly  becaofe  he  had 
dr("^  '^rd  Torn-  cxpreflions  of  affedtion  to  the  Spaniards,  apd 
h  id  a  iiimra  that  he  would  have  maflet  (aid  th«  fiMcefaof 
the  Armada.  Hia  p«era  fotnid  Mm  guilty  of  trealMi:  This 
fevere  fen  tence  wAi  not  executed}  bat  Arondd  never  leco* 
▼ered  his  liberty.  He  died  a  prifoaer  in  1 59)  He  carried 
his  religious  audefitici  fo far»  that  the/  were  belieeed  the  im^ 
mediate  caofe  of  his  death* 

NOTE  [T],  p.  282. 

Mary's  extreme  animofity  againll  Elizabeth  may  eafily 
be  conceived,  and  it  broke  out,  about  this  time,  in  an 
'  incident,  which  may  appear  curious.  While  the  former 
queen  was  kept  in  cuftody  by  the  carl  of  Shrewlbury,  fhe  lived 
during  a  long  lime  in  great  intimacy  with  the  countefs ;  but 
that  lady  entertaining  ajealoufy  of  an  amour  between  her  and 
the  carl,  their  frienddup  was  converted  into  enmity;  and 
Maiy  took  a  method  of  revenge,  which  at  once  graiified  her 
fpirc  againll  the  countefs  and  that  againll  Elizabeth.  She 
wrote  to  the  queen,  informing  her  of  all  the  malicious  fcanda- 
loas  ftoiif,  which,  Hjc  faid,  the  countefs  of  Shrewlbury  had 
reported  of  her  :  That  Elizabeth  had  given  a  promife  of  raar. 
\  riagc  to  a  certain  perfon,  whom  Ihc  afterwards  often  admitted 
to  her  bed  :  That  (he  had  been  equally  indulgent  to  Simier, 
the  French  agent,  and  to  the  duke  of  Anjou:  That  Hatton 
was  alfo  one  of  her  paramours,  who  was  even  difgufted  with 
her  exceflive  love  and  fondnefs :  That  though  Ihe  was,  oa  other 
occafions  avaricious  to  the  1  all  degree,  as  well  as  ungrateful, 
and  kind  to  very  few,  fhe  fpared  no  expencein  gratifying  her 
amorous  paflions :  That  notwithftanding  her  licentious  amours, 
Ihe  was  not  made  like  other  women  j  and  all  thofc  who  court- 
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cd  her  marriage  would  in  the  end  be  difappointed  :  That  (lit 
was  fo  conceited  of  her  beauty,  as  to  fwallow  the  moll  extra- 
vagant flattery  from  her  courtiers,  who  could  not,  on  thefe 
occadons,  forbear  even  fneering  at  her  for  her  folly:  That  it 
was  ufual  for  them  to  tell  her,  that  the  luftre  of  her  beauty 
darzled  them  like  that  of  the  fun,  and  they  could  not  behold 
it  with  a  fixed  eye:  She  added,  that  the  countcfs  had  faid, 
that  Mary's  beft  policy  would  be  to  engage  her  fon  to  make 
love  to  the  queen  ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  that  fuch  a  pro- 
pofal  would  be  taken  for  mockery  :  So  ridiculous  vvas  the 
opinion  which  flie  had  entertained  of  her  own  charms.  S!ic 
pretended  ihat  the  countcfs  had  reprefented  her  as  no  Icfs 
odious  in  her  temper  than  profligate  in  hermanner5,  and  ab- 
furd  in  her  vanity  :  7^hat  (he  had  lo  beaten  a  young  woman  of 
the  name  of  Scudamore  as  to  break  that  lady's  finger  ;  and  ia 
order  to  cover  over  the  matter,  it  was  pretended,  that  the 
accident  had  proceeded  from  the  fall  of  a  candlcftick  :  That 
Ihe  had  cut  another  acrofs  the  hand  with  a  knife,  who  had 
been  fo  unfortunate  uS  to  offend  her.  Mary  added,  that  the 
countefs  had  informed  her,  that  Elizabeth  had  fuborned  Rol- 
ftone  to  pretend  friendfhip  to  her,  in  order  to  debauch  her, 
and  thereby  throw  infamy  on  her  rival.  See  Murden's  State 
Papers,  p.  558.  This  imprudent  and  malicious  letter  was 
written  a  very  little  before  the  detedion  of  Mary's  confpiracy  ; 
and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  render  the  proceedings  agaitjil 
her  the  more  rigorous.  How  far  all  thefe  imputations  againll 
Elizabeth  can  be  credited,  may  perhaps  appear  doubtful : 
But  her  extreme  fondnefs  for  Leicefter,  Hatton,  and  ElTex, 
not  to  mention  Mountjoy  and  others,  with  the  curious  pafTages 
between  her  and  admiral  Seymour,  contained  in  Haynes, 
render  her  challity  very  much  to  be  fufpeded.  Herfclf-con- 
ceit  with  regard  to  beauty,  we  know  from  other  undoubted 
authority,  to  have  been  extravagant.  Even  when  Ilie  was  a 
very  old  woman,  fhe  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter  her  witii 
regard  to  her  excellent  heau/iei.  Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  443. 
Her  pafTionate  temper  may  alfo  be  proved  from  many  lively 
inftances  ;  and  it  was  not  un ufual  with  her  to  beat  her 
maids  of  honour.  See  the  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
The  blow  ihe  gave  to  EiTex  before  the  privy 'Council  is  ano- 
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ther  in  fiance.  There  remains  in  the  Mafsnm  a  letter  of  thft 
carl  of  Huntingdon's,  in  which  he  complains grievovfly  of  the 
qneen's  pinching  his  wife  very  forely*  on  account  of  ibme 
quarrel  between  them.  Had  this  princefi  been  born  in  a 
private  lUtion,  flic  would  not  have  been  very  amiable:  Bat 
her  abfolute  authority,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gave  an  nn- 
contro'.^ling  fwing  to  her  violent  paflions,  enabled  her  to  com- 
penfate  her  iniirmiiies  by  many  great  and  iignal  virtues* 

N  OTE  [U],  p.  295. 
A  M  DEN,  p.  ^2;.  TIms  evidence  was  that  of  Curie, 
^  her  Iccrctary,  whom  fiie  allowed  to  be  a  very  honell 
nan  ;  and  who,  as  well  as  Nau,  had  given  proofs  of  his  in- 
tpf^rity,  liy  keeping  fo  long  fuch  important  fecrets,  from 
tvhofe  Uilcovery  he  could  have  reaped  the  greateft  profit. 
Mary,  nfrer  all,  ihout^h:,  that  flie  had  fo  little  reafon  to 
compLun  ot  Curie's  evidence,  that  flie  took  care  to  have  him 
jmid  a  confiderablc  fum  by  her  will,  which  Ihe  wrote  the  day 
before  her  death.  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  413.  Neither  did 
ihe  Nau,  though  Icfs  fatisficd  in  other  refpeds  with  hi« 

conduct,    id.  ibid. 

NOTE  [X],  p.  295, 

TH  E  detjul  of  this  confpiracy  it  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  Charles  Paget*  hef  great  confi- 
dent. This  letter  11  dated  the  20th  of  May  i^S6,  and  it 
contained  in  Dr.  Forbes*t  mannfcript  coUeAiont*  atprefent  in 
the  poiTeffion  of  Lord  Royllon.  It  is  a  copy  attefted  by  Curle^ 
Mary's  fecretary„and  indorfed  by  lord  Burleigh.  Whatprovet 
itt  authenticity  beyond  quedion  is,  that  we  find  in  Mnrden'a 
CoUedion,  p*  516,  that  Mary  a^ually  wrote  that  very  days 
letter  to  Charles  Paget :  And  farther,  Ihe  mentions,  in  the 
manufcript  letter,  a  letter  of  Charlet  Paget*s  of  the  loth  of 
April :  Now  we  find  by  Marden,  p.  506,  that  Charles  Paget 
did  aftually  write  her  a  letter  of  that  date. 

This  violence  of  fpirit  it  very  confillent  with  Mary't  chi(- 
rader.  Her  maternal  affeaioo  wat  too  weak  .to  oppoie  the 
gratification  of  her  pafiions,  particularl^r  her  pride,  her  am- 
piljon,  and  hpr  bigotry.   Her  fon,  having  madp  fome  fruiu 
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left  attempts  to  aiTodate  her  with  himiiii  the  title»  and  hvf^ 
ing  found  the  fcheme  impraAicable,  on  account  of  the  preju'* 
dices  of  his  proteftant  fabje£ks,  at  M  dcMed  from  that  de<. 
fign,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  With  England,  withont 
comprehending  his  mother.  :  She  was  in  fuch  a  rage  at  this 
un dutiful  behaviour,  as  (he  imagined  it,  that  ihe  wrote  to 
qtieen  Elizabeth,  that  ihe  no  longer  cared  what  became  of 
him  or  herfelf  in  the  world ;  the  greateil  fatisfadion  (he  coald 
have  before  her  death,  was  to  fee  him  and  all  his  adherents 
become  a  fignal  example  of  tyranny,  ingratitude,  and  impiety, 
and  undergo  the  vengeance  of  God  for  their  wickednefs. 
She  would  find  in  Chrillendom  others  heirs,  and  doubted  not 
to  put  her  inheritance  in  luch  hands  as  would  retain  the  firmeft 
hold  of  it.  She  cared  not,  after  taking  this  revenge,  what 
became  of  her  body :  The  quickeft  death  would  then  be  the 
moft  agreeable  to  her.  And  ihe  afiurcd  her,  that,  if  he  per- 
fevered,  fhe  would  difown  him  for  her  fon,  would  give  him 
her  maledidlion,  would  difinherit  him,  as  well  of  his  prefent 
poiTeffions  as  of  all  he  could  expe£l  by  her;  abandoning  him 
not  only  to  her  fubjedls  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  her, 
but  to  all  llrangers  to  fubdue  and  conquer  him.  It  was  in 
vain  to  employ  menaces  againll  her  ;  The  fear  of  death  or 
other  misfortune  would  never  induce  her  to  make  one  ftcp, 
or  pronounce  one  fyllablc  beyond  what  (he  had  determined ; 
She  would  rather  perilh  with  honour,  in  maintaining  the  dig- 
nity to  which  God  had  raifed  her,  than  degrade  herfelf  by 
the  leaft  pufillanimity,  or  a6l  what  was  unworthy  of  her  fift* 
tion  and  of  her  race.    Murden,  p.  566,  567. 

James  faid  to  Courcelles,  the  French  ambaflador,  that  he 
had  feen  a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  fhe  threatened 
to  difinherit  him,  and  faid  that  he  might  betake  him  to  the 
lordQiip  of  Darnley  :  For  that  was  all  he  had  by  his  father. 
Courcelles*  Letter,  a  MS.  of  Dr.  CamphtlVs.  There  is  in  Jebb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  573,  a  letter  of  her's  where  ihe  throws  oot  the  fame 
menace againft  him. 

We  find  this  fcheme  of  fcl7-ing  the  king  of  Scots,  and  deli- 
vering him  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spaio, 
propofed  by  Morgan  to  Mary.  See  Murden,  p.  525*  A 
nother  muit  be  very  violent  to  whom  one  would  dare  to  make 
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focll  a  propofal :  But  it  fcems  fhc  a/Tentcd  to  it.  Was  not 
fuch  a  woman  very  capable  of  murdering  her  halband,  who 
had  ib  grievoufly  offended  her  ? 

NOTE  [Y],  p.  297. 

THE  volume  of  State  Papers  colleded  by  Murdcn, 
prove  beyond  conirovcrfy,  that  Mary  was  long  in  clofe 
corrrfpondpnce  wiih  Babingion,  p.  513.  916.  532,  533.  She 
entertained  a  lik--  correfpondence  with  Balinrd,  Morgan,  and 
Charles  Pa^et,  and  laid  a  fcheme  with  them  for  an  infurrcdion, 
and  fur  the  invafion  of  England  by  Spain,  p.  528.  531.  The 
fame  papers  (how,  that  there  had  been  a  dilconcinuance  of 
Babington's  c«-rrefpondence,  agreeably  to  Camden '9  narration. 
See  State  Papers,  p.  513.  where  l^iorgan  recommends  it  to 
t^neen  Mary  to  renew  her  correfpoodeiice  with  Bahington* 
1  hefe  circumftances  prove,  chat  ao  waight  can  be  laid  oa 
Mary's  denial  of  guilt»  and  that  to  Correfpoadence  with  fia* 
bington  conuined  parcicoUfs  itbidk  cotld  noi  be  ATowed. 

NOTE  [Z],  p.  297. 

THERE  are  three  foppofitions,  by  which  the  letter  to 
Bibington  may  be  accounted  for,  without  allowing 
M  iry's  concurrence  in  the  confpiracy  for  aiTaifinating  Eliza- 
beth. The  firft  is,  that  whkb  Ihe  feeas  herfelf  to  have  em- 
br.Kcd,  that  her  fecretariet  had  received  Babiagton'a  letter, 
and  had,  wiibotttany  treacherous  intention,  ventured  of  then- 
felves  to  anfwer  it,  and  had  never  commonicated  the  matter 
to  her:  But  it  is  utterly  improbable,  if  not  impoffiUe,  that  a 
princefs  of  fo  much  feofe  and  ipirit  (bonid,  to  an  afair  of  that 
importance,  be  fo  treated  by  her  fer vasts  who  lived  in  the 
houfe  with  her,  and  who  had  every  moment  an  opportunity  of 
commuoicaiing  the  iecret  to  her.  If  the  confpiracy  failed, 
they  muil  expefl  to  fuffer  the  ievcreil  panifhmeat  from  the 
court  of  England ;  i(  it  fucceededj  the  lighteA  punifiimene 
which  they  could  hope  for  from  their  own  miftrefs,  moft  be 
difgrace,  on  account  of  their  temerity.  Kot  to  mention,  that 
Mary's  concurrence  was,  in  feme  degree,  requiiite  for  tSMt* 
ing  the  dcfign  of  her  efcape :  It  was  propofed  to  attack  her 
guards  while  flic  was  employed  in  hunting:  She  mnft  there. 

fore 
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fore  concert  the  time  and  place  with  the  confpirators.  The 
fccond  fuppofiiion  is,  that  thefe  two  fecrctaries  were  prcvi- 
ouflv  traitors;  and  being  gained  by  Walfmeham,  bad  made 
fuch  a  reply  in  their  millrcfs's  cypher,  as  might  involve  hci  in 
the  guilt  of  the  confpiracy.  But  thefe  two  men  had  lived  long 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  entirely  truftcd  by  her, 
auu  had  never  fallen  under  fufpicion  cither  with  her  or  her 
partizans.  Cnmdcn  informs  us,  that  Curie  afterwards  claimed 
a  reward  from  VValfingham  on  pretence  of  feme  promife  ;  but 
Walfinghai.n  told  him,'  that  he  owed  him  no  reward,  and 
that  he  had  made  no  difcoverie?  on  his  examination,  which 
were  not  known  with  certainty  from  other  quarters.  The 
third  fuppoficion  is,  that  neither  the  queen  nor  the  two  fecrc- 
taries, Nau  and  Curie,  ever  faw  Babington's  letter,  or  made 
any  anfvver ;  but  that  Waifingham,  having  deciphered  the 
former,  forged  a  reply.  But  this  foppofuion  implies  the  falfe- 
hood  of  the  'A'hole  llory,  told  by  Camden,  of  GifFord's  accefs 
to  the  queen  of  Scotb'  family,  and  Paulet's  refufal  to  concur 
in  allowing^  his  fervants  to  be  bribed.  Not  to  mention,  that 
a":  Nau's  and  Curie's  evidence  mull,  on  this  fuppofuion,  have 
been  extorted  by  violence  and  terror,  they  would  necefTarily 
have  been  engaged,  for  their  own  j unification,  to  have  told 
the  truth  afterwards ;  efpecially  upon  the  acceflion  of  James. 
But  Camden  vnforms  us  that  Nau,  even  after  cha(  event,  per- 
iilled  liill  in  his  teUimony. 

'  "t^E  muftalfo  confider,  that  the  two  laft  fuppofitioiis  impl/ 
fttch  amonftrous  criminal  condud  in  Waifingham, and  confe- 
qnentlyin  Elizabeth  (for  the  matter  could  bene  fecrct  to  her), 
as  exceeds  all  credibility.  If  we  confider  the  fituation  of 
things,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  Mary's  confent  toBa- 
|>jn  :  :  I's  confpiracy  appears  much  more  natural  and  probable. 
She  believed  Elizabeth  to  be  an  ufurper  and  a  heretic :  She 
regarded  her  as  a  perfonal  and  a  violent  enemy :  She  knew  that 
fc'hemes  for  aiTainnating  heretics  were  very  familiar  in  chat 
age,  and  generally  approved  of  by  the  conrtpf  Rome  and  the  . 
fccaloXis  catholics :  Her  own  liberty  and  fovereignty  were  con* 
ne^^ed  with  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize :  And  it  cannot  ap- 
pear ilrange,  that  where  men,  of  To  much  merit  as  Babingum, 
8  could 
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coold  be  tng^gtd,  by  bigotry  atone,  in  ib  crimiiial  an  eater-' 
prize»  Mary*  who  was  aftnated  by  the  iame  motive^  joined  to 
fo  many  others,  (hould  have  given  her  coafent  to  a  ibheme 
projefled  by  her  friends.  Wrmay  be  prevtoufly  ceiruln^  that, 
if  foch  a  fcheme  was  ever  comaonicated  to  her,  with  any 
probability  of  (oceefs,  Ihe  wookt  aflent  to  it :  And  it  ierved 
the  purpole  of  WaUtnghaai  and  the  Engliih  flunifiry  to  faci- 
litate die  conmnnication  of  thefe  icheneii  as  foon  as  they  had 
gotten  an  expedient ibr  intercepting  her  anArer,attd  deteding 
the  confpiracy.  Now  Waffiag^Mm's  Icaowledge  of  the  matted 
is  a  fuppoiltion  nceeihry  to  acconnt  Ibr  the  letter  delivered  to 
Babington* 

As  to  the  not  paniihingof  Nan  and  CorTe  by  Eliiabeth,  it 

never  is  the  pra£lice  to  punilh  lefler  criminals,  who  had  given 
evidence  againil  the  principal. 

Bu  r  what  ought  to  induce  us  to  rejeft  thefc  three  fuppofi* 
tions,  is,  that  they  mud,  all  of  them,  he  coniidered  as  bare 
poflibilities :  The  partizans  of  Mary  can  give  no  reafon  for 
preferring  one  to  the  other  :  Not  the  flighteft  evidence  ever 
appeared  to  fupport  any  one  of  them  :  Neither  at  that  time, 
nor  at  any  time  afterwards,  was  any  reafon  drfcovered,  by  the 
numerous  zealots  at  home  and  abroad,  who  had  embraced 
Mary's  defence,  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  of  any  of  thcfe  three 
fuppohiio'-.s ;  and  even  her  apologifts  at  prefent  feem  not  to 
have  fixed  on  any  choi^i*  among  thefc  fuppofed  polEbilities. 
The  pofitive  proof  of  two  very  credible  witne/Tes,  fupporced 
by  the  other  very  llrong  clrcumftances,  ftill  remains  unim- 
peached.  Babing:on,  wiio  had  an  extreme  intcreft  to  have  com- 
munication with  the  queen  of  Scots,  believed  he  had  found  a 
means  of  corrcfpondcnce  with  her,  and  had  received  an  anfwer 
from  hei :  He,  as  well  as  the  orhcr  confpirators,  died  in  that 
belief:  There  has  not  occurred,  fince  that  time,  the  leaft  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  they  were  miftaken  :  Can  there  be  any 
reafon  at  prcfcnt  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  opinion  ?  Cam- 
den, though  a  profcll  apologift  for  Mary,  is  con  drained  to 
tell  the  llory  in  fuch  a  manner  as  evidently  fuppofes  herguik. 
Such  was  the  iirpoflibiliiy  of  f.nding  any  other  conHHent  ac- 
count, e^en  by  a  man  of  parts,  who  was  a  contemporary! 

Iff 
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In  this  light  night  the  queltion  ha?e  appeared  even  during 
Mary^s  trial.  But  what  now  puts  her  guilt  beyond  aU  contro* 
verfy  is  the  following  paflage  of  her  letter  to  Thomas  Morgan^ 
dated  the  lyth  of  July  i$86.  "  As  toBabington,  he  hath 
**  both  kindly  and  honeftly  oiFered  himfelf  and  all  his  means 
"  to  be  employed  any  way  I  would  :  Whereupon  I  hope  to 
**  have  fatisfied  him  by  two  of  my  feveral  letters,  fince  I  hail 

his ;  and. the  rather,  for  that  I  opened  him  the  way^  whne« 
**  by  I  received  his  with  your  aibrefauL"  Murden,  p.  53  v 
Babington  confefled,  that  he  iad  offered  her  to  ailaffinate  the 
queen  :  It  appears  by  this,  that  (he  had  accepted  the  offer : 
So  that  all  the  fuppofitions  of  Walfingham's  forgery,  or  thd 
temerity  or  treachery  of  her  iecretaries,  fall  to  the  ground* 

NOTE  [AAJ,  p.  362. 

THIS  parliament  granted  the  queen  a  fupply  of  a  fub- 
fidy  and  two  iifteenths.  They  adjourned,  and  met 
again  after  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ^  when  there 
pafled  fome  remarkable  incidents,  which  it  may  be  proper 
Aot  to  omit.  We  (hall  give  them  in  the  words  of  Sir  Simoii 
P'Ewes,  p.  410,  41  ].  which  are  almoft  wholly  tranfcribed 
from  Towii(hend's  Journal.  On  Monday  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  Cope,  fitdt  ufing  ibme  (peeches  touching  the  neceility 
of  a  learned  mifli(b-y,  and  theamendment  of  things  ami(s  in  the 
ecclefiaMcal  elbte,  oflered  to  the  hottle  a  bill  and  a  book  writ- 
ten ;  the  bill  containing  a  petition,  that  it  might  be  enabled, 
that  all  laws  now  in  force  touching  eccle(ia(Ucal  gdvernment 
(hoald  be  void :  And  that  it  might  be  enaAed,  that  that  book 
of  common  prayer  now  offered,  and  none  other,  might  bs 
received  into  the  church  to  be  ufed.  The  book  contained  t!ie 
form  of  prayer  and  adminiHration  of  the  facraments,  with 
divers  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ufed  in  the  church ;  and  he 
dcfired  that  the  book  might  be  read.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker 
in  cffefl  ufed  this  fpecch  :  For  that  her  majefty  before  this 
time  had  coinmundcd  the  houfe  not  to  meddle  with  this  n:at- 
tcr,  and  that  her  msjefty  had  promifed  to  take  order  in  thofe 
caufes,  he  doubted  not  but  to  the  good  fatlsfadion  of  all  her 
people  he  defired  that  it  would  pleafe  them  to  fpare  the  read* 
ing  of  it.  Notwithilanding  the  houfe  defired  the  reading  of 
Vol.  V.  t  I  it. 
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it.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  dcfired  the  clerk  to  read.  And 
the  court  being  ready  to  read  it,  Mr.  Dalton  made  a  motion 
againil  the  reading  of  it ;  raying,  thtC  it  was  not  meet  to  be 
read,  and  it  did  appoint  a  new  Ann  of  admioiftration  of  the 
facraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  chmdi,  to  the  difcredit  of 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  of  the  whole  ftate;  and 
thought  that  this  dealing  would  bring  her  majefty^  indigna- 
tion againft  the  hoofe,  thus  to  enterprize  this  dealing  with 
thofe  things  which  her  majefly  efpecially  had  taken  into  her 
own  char[;;e  and  dirciflion.  Whereupon  Mr.  Lewkenor  fpake, 
ihcwing  the  ncccflity  of  preaching  and  of  a  IcarneJ  miniftry, 
and  thour.lit  it  very  fit  that  the  petition  and  book  fhouJd  be 
read.  To  this  purpofc  fpake  Mr.  Hurlefton  and  Mr.  Bain- 
brir^i:;;  and  fo,  ihc  time  being  paHcd,  the  hou(e  broke  up 
anii  luiuicr  the  petition  nor  book  read.  This  done,  her  ma- 
jcily  ici.i  to  Mr.  L pen!. cr,  as  well  for  tin's  petition  and  book, 
as  for  that  other  petition  and  book  for  the  like  effect,  that 
was  delivered  the  lall  fertlon  of  parliament,  which  Mr.  Speaker 
fk»nt  to  her  nnjclly.  On  Tucfday  the  28th  of  February,  her 
majelly  fcnt  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  occafion  whereof  the  houfe 
did  not  fit.  On  Wcdncfday  the  firll  day  of  March,  Mr, 
Wcntworth  delivered  to  Mr.  Speaker  certain  articles,  which 
contained  tjuCilior.s  touchin'.;  the  liberties  of  the  houfe,  and  to 
feme  of  which  he  w.t-.  to  anhvcr,  and  defircd  they  might  be 
read.  Mr.  Speaker  dcfircd  him  to  fparc  his  motion,  until 
hcT  majelly's  pleafure  was  further  known  touching  the  peti- 
tion and  book  lately  delivered  into  the  houfe ;  but  Mr* 
Wcntworth  would  not  be  fo  fatisfied,  but  required  his  articles 
ni?,ht  be  read.  Mr,  Wcntworth  introduced  his  queries  by 
l.uiH  iitin^,  that  he  as  well  as  many  others  were  deterred  from 
fpeaking,  by  their  want  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
liberties  of  the  houfe;  and  the  queries  were  as  follow  :  Whe- 
ther this  council  were  not  a  place  for  any  member  of  tlttiame 
h  .  rc  allembled,  freely  and  without  controulment  of  any  per- 
fon  or  dnnr^er  of  laws^  by  bill  or  fpecch  to  utter  any  of  the 
griefs  of  this  commonwealth  whatfoever,  touching  the  fervice 
of  God,  the  fafcty  of  the  prince  and  this  noble  realm  ? 
Whether  that  great  honour  may  be  done  unto  God,  and  be- 
nefit and  fervice  nnco  the  prince  andfiate,  wichoBtlrceipeech 
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in  this  council  that  may  be  done  with  it  ?  Whether  there  ba 
any  council  which  can  make,  add,  or  diminifh  from  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  but  only  this  council  of  parliament  ?  Whether 
it  be  not  againft  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  I'ecrec 
or  matter  of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand,  known  to  the 
prince  or  any  other,  concerning  the  high  fervicc  of  GoJ, 
prince  or  ftate,  without  the  conrcnt  of  thehouTc?  Whether 
the  fpeakcr  or  any  other  may  interrupt  any  member  of  this 
council  in  his  fpeech  ufcd  in  this  houfe  tending  to  any  of  the 
forenamed  fervices?  W"hcther  the  fpeaker  may  rife  when  lie 
will,  any  matter  being  propounded,  without  confcnt  of  the 
houfe  or  not  ?  Whether  the  fpeaker  may  over-rule  the  houfe 
in  any  matter  or  caule  there  in  qucftion,  or  whether  he  is  to 
be  ruled  or  over-ruled  in  any  matter  or  not?  Whether  the 
prince  and  ftate  can  continue,  and  ftand,  and  be  maintained^ 
without  tills  council  of  parliament,  not  altering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  llatc  r   At  the  end  of  thefe  queftions,  fays  Sir  Si- 

,  mon  D'Ewes,  I  found  fct  down  this  fliort  note  or  memorial 
enfuing :  By  which  it  may  be  perceived,  both  what  ferjeant 
Puckering,  the  fpeaker,  did  with  the  faid  quedions  after  he 
had  received  them,  and  what  became  alfo  of  this  bufincf ,  viz. 
*•  Thefe  quellions  Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up  and  fiewcd 
"  Sir  Thomas  Hcnage,  who  fo  handled  the  matter,  that  Mr. 
**  Wentworth  went  to  the  Tov.'cr,  and  the  qucftions  not  at  all 
**  moved.  Mr.  Buckler  of  EfFcx  herein  brake  bib  faith 
**  in  forfaking  the  matter.  Sec.  and  nn  more  was  done." 
After  fetting  down,  continues  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  the  faid  bu- 
finefs  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  original  journal  book,  there 
follows  only  this  fliort  conclufion  of  the  day  itfelf,  viz* 
*'  Thi3  (day,  Mr.  Speaker  being  fent  for  to  the  queen's  ma- 
**  jelly,  the  houfe  departed.'*  On  Thurfday  the  fecond  o£ 
March,  Mr.  Cope,  Mr,  Lcwkenor,  Mr.  Hurifton«  and  Mr* 

'  Btinbrigg  vtrp  feat  £or  to  my  lord  chanceUor,  and  by  divers 
cf  the  privy  council,  and  from  thence  were  fent  to  the  Tower. 
On  Saturday,  the  fourth  day  of  Maroh»  Sir  John  Higham 
,aiibdea  motion  to  this  houfe,  ibr  that  divers  good  and  necei^ 
fary  .members  thereof  were  taken  from  them,  that  it  would 
plealc  them  to  be  humble  petitioners  to  her  majefty  for  tl^ 
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rcftltution  of  them  again  to  the  houfc.  To  which  fpceehes 
Mr.  Vicc-chambcrlain  anfvvcrcd,  that  if  the  gentlemen  were 
committed  for  matter  within  the  compafs  of  the  privilege  of 
thi>  houfe,  then  there  might  bs  a  peti:ion  ;  but  if  not,  then 
we  IhoulJ  give  occafion  to  her  m.ajefly*s  farther  difpleafure : 
And  therefore  advifed  to  itay  until  they  heard  more,  which 
could  not  be  long:  And  farther,  he  faid  touching  the  book 
and  the  petition,  her  majefty  had,  for  divers  good  caufes 
bell  known  to  herfelf,  thought  fit  to  fupprefs  the  fame,  with- 
ODt  any  farther  examination  thereof ;  and  yet  thought  it  very 
unfit  for  her  majcfiy  to  give  any  account  of  her  doipgs.- 1  ■ 
But  whatfocver  iV/r.  Vice-chamberlain  pretended,  it  is  moft 
probable  thefc  members  were  committed  for  intermeddling 
with  matters  touching  the  church,  which  her  majefty  had 
often  inhibited,  and  which  had  caufed  fo  much  difputatioil 
and  fo  many  meedngf  between  the  two  houfet  the  ]aftpar]ia- 
aenc. 

This  is  all  we  find  of  the  mitter  in  Sir  Simon  D'Ewcs  and 
Townfend  {  and  it  appears  that  thofe  members,  who  had  been 
committed,  were  detained  in  cnftody  till  the  qoeen  thought 
proper  to  releaie  them.  Thefe  qiielUons  of  Mr.  Wentwwth 
are  coricus ;  becaofe  they  contain  fome  fiunt  dawn  of  the 
prefent  £ngli(h  conltitution ;  though  faddenly  edipfed  by  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Elizabeth.  Wentworth  was  indecd» 
by  his  puriunifm,  as  well  as  his  love  of  liberty  (for  thefo  two 
chara^rs  of  fach  oneqoal  merit,  aroie  and  advanced  tofe- 
ther)  the  true  foreroaner  of  the  Hambdens,  the  Pyms,  and 
the  HoUifes,  who,  in  the  next  age,  with  lefs  courage,  becaufe 
with  lefs  danger,  rendered  their  principles  fo  triumphant* 
I  lhall  only  alk,  whether  it  be  not  fufSciently  clear  from  all. 
thefe  tranfaAions,  that  in  the  two  focoeediog  reigns  itwas  the 
people  who  encroached  upon  the  fovcreign  {  net  the  Ibvereign 
who  attempted,  as  is  pretended,  to  nfurp  upon  the  people  f 

NOTE  [BB],  p.  338. 

CfH'E  fMUm^iJ^thintheeamp  of  Tilbury  inMuimthe/i  ntmdts 
My  loving  people,  we  have  been  perfuaded  by  fame, 
that  are  careful  of  our  fafcty,  to  uke  heed  bow  we  commit 
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ourfelves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery;  buk 
afltire  you,  I  do  not  defire  to  live  to  diftrufl:  my  faithful  and 
loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear  :  1  have  always  fo  behaved 
myfelf,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefeft  llrcngth 
and  fafeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good-will  of  my  fubje^ls. 
And  therefore  lam  come  amongft  you  at  this  time,  not  as  for 
my  recreation  or  fport,  but  being  refolved,  in  the  midftand 
heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die  amongft  you  all ;  to  lay  down, 
for  my  God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  ho- 
nour and  my  blood,  even  in  the  dull.  I  know  I  have  but  the 
body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a 
king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too;  and  think  foul  fcorn, 
that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  Ihould  dare  to 
invade  the  borders  of  my  realms;  To  which,  rather  than  any 
difhonour  fhall  grow  by  me,  I  myfelf  will  take  up  arms;  I 
myfelf  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  everyone 
of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  by  your  for- 
wardnefs,  that  you  have  dcferved  rewards  and  crowns ;  and 
we  do  aflure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  fhall  be  duly 
paid  you.  In  the  mean  time,  my  lieutenant-general  fhall  be  ia 
myftead;  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a  more  noble 
and  worthy  fubjeft;  not  doubting,  by  your  obedience  to  my 
general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  tho 
field,  we  Oiall  fhortly  have  a  famous  viilory  overthoie  cnc* 
mies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people, 

NOTE  [CC],  p.  34S. 

t 

STRYPE,  vol.  iii.  p.  525.  On  the  fourth  of  September, 
foon  after  the  difperfion  of  the  Spanifh  Armada,  died  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  the  queen's  great,  but  unworthy  favourite. 
Her  afFe^on  for  him  continued  to  the  laft.  He  had  difcovered 
no  condudinany  of  his  military  enterprizes;  and  was  fufpedled 
of  cowardice :  yet  iheentruded  him  with  the  command  of  her 
armies  during  the  danger  of  the  Spaniih  invafion ;  a  pnrtialicjf 
which  might  have  proved  &tal  to  her,  had  the  duke  of  Parma 
been  able  to  land  his  troops  in  England.  She  had  even  order, 
ed  a  commiffion  to  be  drawn  for  him,  conftituting  him  her 
lieutenant  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  an^  Ireland ;  but  Bur* 
Ui(b  and  Hatton  feprefented  to  her  the  danger  of  cntra^ng 
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fnch  un!imit(rd  niithority  in  the  hands  of  any  fobjeft,  and  prc- 
vrntfii  the  exrcution  of  th  it  dcTitTn.  Ko  wonder  thai  a  con- 
6x3^,  (o  vr]i\:c  tlic  ufu.'il  jealouiy  of  I'.llzabeth,  ea\creafon 
to  lufpc^wl  that  lier  paiiiality  was  f<>uncied  on  fbme  other 
p?fli.^n  t)ian  fr  ciuiiiiip.  liu;  Lli/abeih  feemed  to  carry  her 
alFcction  to  Leiccftcr  no  farther  than  the  grave  :  She  ordered 
his  joods  to  be  dirpoicu  of  at  a  public  Talc,  in  order  to  rcim. 
I'lirfe  hciTrIf feme  debt  which  he  oued  her;  and  her  ufual 
nf.rr.ticn  to  money  was  oblcrved  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to 
the  memory  of  the  dccoaA-d.  This  earl  was  a  great  hypocrite, 
n  pretender  to  the  f»rK't(  (1  rel'oion,  an  encourager  of  the  pu- 
ritans, and  a  founder  of  hofjpiuU* 

NOTE  [DD J,  p.  345. 

STRYP£>  voL  iii.  p«  543.  Id,  Append,  p,  359.  There 
arc  fome  lingular  pafTages  in  this  lall  fpeecbj  which  may 
be  worih  taktng  notice  of;  efpecially  as  they  came  from  « 
member  who  was  no  courtier:  For  he  argues  againft  the  fub* 
fidy.    •*  And  firft,**  fays  he,     for  the  necejptj  thereof,  I 
«*  cannot  dex)y,  but  if  it  were  a  charge  impofed  upon  vs  b^ 
her  ma  cfty's  commandment,  or  a  demand  proceeding  from 
her  majcUy  by  way  of  rcqueft,  that  I  think  there  1$  not  one 
<*  among  us  all,  either  fo  difobedient  a  fabjeA  in  regard  of 
our  duty,  or  fo  untnankful  a  man  in  refpeAof  the  ineilt* 
mable  benefits  which,  by  her  or  from  her,  we  have  received, 
which  would  -not  with  frank  ccfafent,  both  of  voice  and 
heart,  mod  willingly  fubmit  himfelf  thereunto,  without 
*^  any  unreverend  enquiry  into  thecaufes  thereof.   For  it  is 
*'  continually  in  the  mouth  of  us  all,  that  our  lands,  goodst 
M  andli\es,  are  at  our  prince's  difpofing.    And  it  agreeth 
*'  very  well  with  that  pofliion  of  the  civil  law,  which  fayeth^ 
'<  ^odmnia  regis  funt.    But  how?  //« tamen  m  tmmtmfiit* 
*'  Adregem  enim  pottjia:  mnium  ptrlittit\  adjinguk^  proprietas* 
■*  So  that  although  it  be  moft  true,  that  her  majefty  hath  over 
'*  ourfclvcs  and  our  goods,  poteftatem  impirandi;  yet  it  is 
true,  that  until  that  power  command  (which,  no  doubtt 
will  not  command  without  veryjnft  caufe),  every  fubje^ 
f*  hath  his  own  froprittattm  pojftdtndh   Which  power  and 
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**  commandment  from  her  niajefty,  which  we  have  not  yet 
•*  received,  I  take  it  (faving  reformation)  that  we  are  freed 
**  from  the  caufe  of  necejjiiy.  And  the  caufe  of  ncceffity  is 
**  the  dangerous  ellatc  of  the  commomvcalth,  »Vc.'*  The 
tenor  of  the  fpeech  pleads  rather  for  a  general  benevolence 
than  a  fubfidy:  For  the  law  of  Richard  III.  againll  benevo- 
lence, was  never  conceived  to  have  any  force.  The  member 
even  proceeds  to  aflert,  with  feme  precaution,  that  it  was  ia 
the  power  of  a  parliament  to  refufe  the  king's  demand  of  a 
rnbiidy..  And  that  there  was  an  inftance  of  that  liberty  in 
Henry  III.'8  time,  near  four  hundred  years  before.  Sub  fine* 

NOTE  £EE],  p.  348. 

WE  may  judge  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  thefe 
abufesby  a  fpeech  of  Bacon's  agalnlT:  purveyors,  deli- 
vered in  the  firft  fefTion  of  the  firft  parliament  of  the  fubfequent 
reign,  by  which  alfo  we  may  learn,  that  Elizabeth  had  given 
no  redrefs  to  the  grievances  complained  of.    "  Firft,"  fays 
he,  "  they  take  in  kind  what  they  ought  not  to  take;  fe- 
•*  condly,  they  take  in  quantity  a  far  greater  proportion  than 
•*  cometh  to  your  majefty's  ufe;  thirdly,  they  take  in  an  un- 
•*  lawful  manner,  in  a  manner,  I  fay,  directly  and  exprefsly 
«•  prohibited  by  the  fevcral  laws.    For  the  iirft,  I  am  a  little 
♦*  to  alter  their  name:  For  inftead  of  takers,  they  become 
«*  taxers :  Inilead  of  taking  proviiions  for  your  majefty's  fer- 
'<  vice,  they  tax  your  people      r^^iJMiut^  <««r4ii««^  im- 
«*  pofing  upon  them  and  extorting  from  them  divers  furas  of 
«*  money,  fometimes  in  grofs,  fometimes  in  the  nature  of  fti- 
**  pends  annually  paid,  m  noceantt  to  be  freed  and  eafed  of 
**  their  oppreffion.    Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law 
they  cannot  do ;  timber  trees,  which  are  the  beauty,  coun- 
•<  tenance  and  ihelter  of  men's  jMvfes;  that  men  have  Jong 
fpared  from  their  0!wn  purie  ud  profit;  that  men  efteem, 
ler  dieir  ufe  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the  valne; 
that  are  a  lofs  which  men  cannot  repair  or  recover.  Thefe 
**  do  they  take,  to  the  defacing  and  fpoiling  of  your  fub;e6ls 
manfioos  and  dwellings,  except  they  may  be  compounded 
with  to  their  own  appetites.  And  if  a  gentleman  be  too 
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hard  for  thrm  while  he  is  nt  home,  they  will  watch  their 

time  when  there  is  but  a  bailitFor  a  fervant  ledialniog,  and 
**  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  ever  the  mafter  can 
**  Hop  it.  A  r^un,  they  ufea  ftrange  and  mod  unjull  eyaflion 
"  in  caufing  the  rubjcc^s  to  pay  poundage  of  their  owoi  debts, 
"  uuc  from  your  majcrty  unto  ihcro:  So  as  a  poor  man,  when 
*'  he  has  had  bis  hay  or  his  wood,  or  his  poultry  (which  per- 
"  chance  he  was  full  loath  to  part  with*  and  had  for  thepro^ 
•*  vi  on  of  his  own  family,  and  not  to  put  to  fd\e)  taken  from 

him,  and  that  not  at  a  juft  price,  but  under  the  value,) 
*'  and  cometh  to  rec  ive  his  money,  he  (hall  have  after  the' 

rate  of  twelve-|)ence  in  the  pound  abated  for  poundage  of 
**  his  due  payment  apon  fo  hard  cendicioiu*  Nay,  Arther, 

they  are  grown  to  that  extremity  (as  is  afErmed,  though  it 
f*  be  fcarce  credible^  fave  that  in  fuch  perfoni  all  things  m 

credible),  that  they  will  take  double  poundage,  once  when 
**  the  debenture  u  made,  and  again  the  (econd  time,  when 

the  money  is  paid.  For  the  fecond  point,  moft  gracious 
**  fovereign,  touching  the  q«aatity  which  they  t«ke  farfdwve 

that  which  is  anfwered  to  your  najefty's  ufe;  it  is  affirmed 
f *  unto  me  by  divers  gentlemen  of  good  report,  as  a  matter 

which  I  may  fafely  avouch  unto  your  majefty,  that  there 
**  is  no  pound  profit  which  redonndeth  unto  your  majefly  in' 

thu  courfe,  but  indnceth  and  begetteth  three  pound  da- 
"  mage  npon  your  fubjeAs,  befide  the  difeententment.  And 

to  the  end  they  may  make  their  fpoil  more  iccurely,  what 

do  they?  Whereas  divers  ftatutes  do  ftiiAly  provide,  that 
^*  whatfoever  they  take  0iall  be  regiftered  and  attefted,  to  the 
**  end  that  by  making  a  collation  of  that  which  is  taken  from 
\*  the  country  and  that  which  is  anfwered  above,  their  de* 

ceiu  might  appear,  they,  to  the  end  to  obfcure  their 

deceits,  utterly  omit  the  obiisnration  of  this,  which  the  law 
1'  prefcribeth.  And  therefore  to  deicend,  if  it  may  pleafe 
1'  your  majedy,  to  the  third  fort  of  abufe,  which  is  of  the 
*'  unlawful  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof  this  queilion  is 
**  a  branch;  it  is  fo  manifold,  as  it  rather  aiketh  an  enume- 

ration  of  fome  of  the  particulars  than  a  profecutfon  of  all. 
:*  For  theif  price,  by  law  they  ought  to  take  as  they  can  agree 
V  with  the  fubjcct;  by  abufe,  they  take  at  an  impofcd  and  en- 
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forced  price :  By  law  they  ought  to  make  but  one  apprize- 
ment  by  neighbours  in  the  country;  by  abufe,  they  make* 
a  fecond  apprixemeot  at  the  court  gate,  and  when  the  fub^ 
**  je6ls  cattle  come  up  many  miles,  lean  and  out  of  plight  by 
*'  reafon  of  their  travel,  then  they  prize  them  anew  at  an 
•*  abated  price:  By  law,  they  ought  to  take  between  fun  and 
*•  fan;  by  abafe,  they  take  by  twilight  and  in  the  night- 
time,  a  time  well  chofen  for  malefa^ors :  By  law,  they 
onght  not  to  take  in  the  highways  (a  place  by  her  ma- 
Itttft  high  prerogative  protefled,  and  by  Aatoto  by  Ipetial 
**  words  excepted) ;  by  abufe,  they  take  in  the  highways;  By 
law,  they  ooght  to  Ihcw  their  commifiton*  kt,  •  A  nonber 
««  of  other  particnlars  there  are^  &:c."  Bacon^a  works»  vol. 
vr.  p«  505,  306. 

SircH  were  the  aboTes,  which  Sliaabeth  would  neither  per- 
mit  her  parliaments  to  meddle  with,  aor  redrefs  her&If.  I 
believe  it  will  readily  be  allowed^,  that  this  flight  prerogative 
alone,  which  has  pafled  almoft  anobferved  amidft  other 
branches  of  fi>  much  greater  importance,  was  fufficieat  to  tx- 
tingaiih  all  legnlar  liberty*  For  what  ele^or,  or  member  of 
parliament,  or  even  joryman,  durft  oppofe  the  will  of  the  court, 
while  he  lay  under  the  laih  of  fuch  an  arbitrary  prerogative  ? 
For  a  farther  accoont  of  the  grievoos  and  incrcdiUe  opprefi 
Hons  of  pnrveyorsy  .fee  the  journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons* 
vol«  i.  p.  1 90.  There  is  a  flory  of  a  carter,  vrfiich  may  be 
worth  mentioning  on  this  occafion.  A  carter  had  three 
times  been  at  Windfor.with  his  cart  to  carry  away,  upon 
**  fummons  of  a  remove,  fbme  part  of  the  ftoif  of  her  ma* 
'*  jelly's  wardrobe;  and  when  he  had  repaired  thither  once, 
twice,  and  the  third  time,  and  that  they  of  the  wardrobe 
had  told  him  the  third  timo  that  the  remove  held  not,  the 
**  carter,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  faid,  N§w  I  fie 
*'  that  the  queen  is  awcmam  at  vuett as  my  wife.  Which  words 
**  being  overheard  by  her  majefty,  who  then  flood  at  the  win- 
*•  dow;  Ihe  faid,  What  a  ^villain  is  this?  and  fo  fcnt  him 
•*  three  angels  to  flop  his  mouth."  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  i, 
f.  155. 
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NOTE  [FF],  p.  358. 

THIS  year  the  nation  iuffered  a  great  lofs,  by  the  death 
of  blr  Francis  Wallingham,  fecretary  of  Rate;  a  mati 
rqurilly  cciebratcJ  for  his  abilities  and  his  intc^^rity.  He  had 
palled  through  many  employments,  had  been  very  frugal  in 
his  cxpence,  yet  died  fo  poor,  that  his  family  was  obliged  to 
give  him  a  private  burial.  He  left  only  one  daughter,  firft 
married  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  then  to  the  carl  of  Efl*ex,  favour- 
ite of  queen  Kli/.abcth,  and  laftly  to  iliecarl  o^  Cianricarde  of 
Ireland.  The  fame  year  died  Thomas  Randolph,  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  queen  in  fL  vcr.,!  embaflies  to  Scotlaad  j 
as  did  alio  the  earl  of  \V  arwic,  elder  brother  to  Leiceder. 

NOTE  [GG],  p.  361. 

THIS  aAion  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville  is  itfiiig^lar  as 
to  merit  t  mort  {Mrticular  relation.   He  was  engaged 
alone  with  the  wkole  Spaniih  fleet  of  fiftjr-diree  iail,  which 
had  ten  thoofand  men  oa  board ;  and  from  the  dme  die  fight 
began »  which  was  aboot  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  break 
of  day  next  morning,  he  repolfed  the  enemy  f  Aeon  times* 
though  they  Goocinually  (hifted  their  veflels,  and  hoRided  with 
Irefli  men.  In  the  beginniog  of  the  a^oo  he  kimfelf  received 
a  wound  ;  bnt  he  continued  doing  his  duty  abore  deck  tilt 
eleven  at  night,  when  receiving  a  frefli  wound,  he  was  car- 
tied  down  to  be  drefled.  During  this  operation  he  leceived  a 
Ihot  in  the  head^  and  the  forgeon  was  killed  by  his  iide* 
The  Engliih  began  now  to  want  powder ;  all  their  faull  arme 
were  broken  or  become  nfelefs  1  of  this  number,  ^ich  were 
but  a  hundred  and  three  at  firll,  fbrty  were  killed,  and  almoft  . 
all  the  reft  wounded  s  their  malls  were  beat  overboard,  their 
tackle  cat  in  pieces,  and  nothing  hot  a  hulk  left*  unable  to 
move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  ittoation  Sir  Richard  pro- 
po(ed  to  the  (hip's  company,  to  trail  to  the  mercy  of  God* 
not  to  that  of  the  Spaniards*  and  10  deftroy  the  Ihif  with 
thamfehrcs,  rather  than  yield  to  the  enemy.  The  mailer  gun* 
ner,  .and  many  of  the  feamen,  agreed  to  this  defperate  reib- 
lution  ;  but  others  oppofed  it»  ind  obliged  Greenville  to 
•  furrender  himfelf  prifoncr.  He  died  a  few  days  after  j  and 
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his  lad  words  were :  "  Here  die  I,  Richard  Greenville,  with 
<*  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as 
**  a  true  foldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country,  queen, 
«*  religion,  and  honour  :  My  fcul  willingly  departing  from 
this  body,  leaving  behind  the  lading  fame  of  having  be- 
**  haved  as  every  valiant  foldier  is  in  his  duty  bound  to  do." 
The  Spaniards  loft  in  this  fharp,  though  unequal  aflion,  four 
jliips,  and  about  a  ihoufand  men.  And  Greenville's  veflel 
perifhed  foon  after,  with  two  hundred  Spaniards  in  her. 
liackiuyt's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  p.  169.  Camden^ 
p.  $65. 

NOTE  [HH],  p.  385. 

IT  is  ufaal  for  the  fpeaker  to  difqualify  himfelf  for  thfc 
ofEce;  but  the  reafons  employed  by  this  fpeaker  are  fo 
fmgular, -that  they  may  be  worth  tranfcribing.  "  My  eibte,** 
faid  he,     is  nothiBg  correfpondent  for  the' maintenftBce  of 
"  this  dignity  :  For  iay  father  dying,  left  me  a  younger  bro- 
•*  Acr;  and  nothing  to  me  but  my  bare  annuity.  Then 
•*  growing  to  man's  edate,  and  fome  fmallpradlice  of  thelaWj 
"  I  took  a  wife,  by  whom  I  have  had  many  children^  the 
•*  keeping  of  us  all  being  a  great  impoveriihing  to  my  edate, 
and  the  daily  living  of  as  all  nothing  bat  my  daily  indudry. 
Neither  from  my  perfon  nor  my  natuFe  doth  this  choice 
arife  :  For  he  that  fupplieth  this  place  ought  to  be«  nan 
*'  big  and  comely,  dately  and  wdl-fpoken,  his  voice  great, 
his  carriage  majedical,  hit  aaKure  haughty,  and  his  parfe 
plentiful  and  heavy :  But  contrarily,  the  dature  of  my  bodj 
is  fmall,  myfelf  notib  well  fpoken»  my  voice  ]o«%  mjrcar* 
riage  lawyer- likes  snd  of  the  common  faniion»  my  natnre 
ioft  and  baihfut,  my  parfe  thin,  lights  and  never  yetplen- 
tifal.— -*If  Denu/Himtf  being  fo  learned  and  eloquent  as 
he  was,  one  whom  none  furpalTed,  trembled  to  fpeak  before 
**  Pbociit  at  Athens ;  how  much  more  (hall  I,  being  anieanied 
V  and  onflcilfttl  to  fupply  the  place  of  dignityt  chai^ge,  and 
**  trouble,  to  fpeak  before  fo  many  Phachns  as  here  be  ?  Yea, 
which  is  the  greateft,  before  the  unfpieakable  majefty  and 
**  facred  perfonage  of  onr  dread  and  dear  fovereign  s  The 
ferfor  ^  whole  countenance  will  appal  and  abafeeven  the 
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"  ftouteft  hearts;  yen,  whofc  very  name  will  pulldown  the 
**  grcatcft  courage.  For  how  mightily  do  the  eftate  and  name 
"  of  a  prince  dejed  the  haiightiell  Aonuch  CVCB  of  thctr 
"  greatettfobjeOsi"   D'Ewu,  p.  459.  . 

NOTE  [II],  p.  392. 

CABBALA,  p.  234.  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  li.  p.  ^96i 
Speed,  p.  877.  The  whole  letter  of  Eflcx  is  fo  curious 
and  fo  fpirited,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  read 
it.  **  My  very  good  lord  ;  Though  there  is  not  that  man 
•*  this  day  living-,  whom  I  would  fooner  make  judge  of  any 
**  qucRion  that  might  concern  me  than  yourfelf,  yet  you  mull 
*'  y'lvc  ii  c  leave  lo  tell  you,  that  in  fome  cafes  Imufl  appeal 
*♦  from  all  earthly  judcics :  And  if  any,  then  furely  in  this, 
**  when  th'.'  Iiighcll  judge  on  earth  has  impofed  on  me  the 
iicavicil  pur.i'hn^cnt,  without  trial  or  hearing.  Since  then  I 
mull  ciLher  anfwrr  your  lordlhip's  argument,  or  clfe  forfake 
•*  mine  own  jull  acfcnce,  I  will  force  mine  aching  head  to  do 
**  roe  fervice  for  an  hour.  I  mull  firft  deny  my  difcontent, 
"  which  was  forced,  to  be  an  humorous  difcontent ;  and 
**  that  it  was  unleafonable,  or  is  of  fo  long  continuing,  your 
'*  lordihip  (hould  rather  condole  with  me  than  expoftulate: 
«*  Natural  feafons  are  expelled  here  below  ;  but  violent  and 
"  unreafonable  llorms  come  from  above :  There  is  00  tetnpeft 
'*  equal  to  the  paHionate  indignation  of  a  prince ;  nor  yet  at 
'*  any  time  fo  unfeafonable  as  when  it  lighteth  on  thofe  that 
mi^ht  expe£l  a  harvell  of  their  careful  and  painful  labours. 
*•  He  that  ii  once  wounded,  mud  ocecb  feel  fmart,  till  his 
<*  hurt  is  cored,  or  the  part  hurt  become  fenfelefs :  But  cure 
I  txpcCt  none,  her  majefty's  heart  being  obdurate  againft 
<*  me;  and  be  without  fenfe  I  caonoc»  being  of  flefh  and  * 
«<  blood.  But,  fay  yoQ«  I  may  aim  at  the  end  :  I  do  more 
"  than  aim ;  for  I  fee  an  end  of  all  my  fortunes,  1  have  fet  an 
"  end  to  all  my  defires.  In  this  courfe  do  I  any  thing  for  my 
•*  enemies?  When  I  was  at  court,  I  found  them  abfolate; 
<*  and,  therefore,  I  had  rather  they  ihould  triumph  alone, 
<'  than  have  mc  attendant  upon  their  chariots.  Or  do  I  leave 
«  jny  friends  i  When  I  was  ^  cooruer,  J  could  yield  them 
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*'  nofruic  of  my  love  unto  them ;  and  now,  that  I  am  a  her« 
mit>  they  fhall  bear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards  me. 
*'  Or  do  I  forfake  myfelf,  becaafe  I  do  enjoy  myfelf  ?  Or  do 
"  I  overthrow  my  fortunes,  becaofe  I  build  not  a  fortune  of 
paper  walls,  which  every  puff  of  wind  Uoweth  down?  Or 
do  I  ruinate  mine  honour,  becaufe  I  leave  following  the 
j»arfuit,  or  wearing  cUe  falfe  badge  or  mark  of  the  lhadow 
of  honour  ?  Do  I  give  courage  or  comfort  to  the  fordga 
foe,  becaufe  I  referve  myfelf  to  encounter  with  him  ?  Or 
becaufe  I  keep  my  heart  from  bufinefs,  though  I  cannot 
keep  my  fortune  from  declining?  No,  no,  my  good  lord, 
' "  I  give  every  one  of  thefe  confiderations  its  due  weight ;  and 
the  more  I  weigh  them,  the  more  I  find  myfelf  jufiified  from 
*'  ofiending  in  apy  of  them.   As  for  the  two  laft  objedtions, 
that  I  forfake  my  country,  when  it  hath  moft  need  of  me, 
"  and  fail  in  that  indiiToIable  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  fove- 
"  reign  ;  I  anfwer,  that  if  my  country  had  at  this  time  any 
"  need  of  my  public  fervice,  her  majefty,  that  governeth  it, 
**  would  not  have  driven  me  to  a  private  life.    I  am  tied  to 
**  my  country  by  two  bonds;  one  public,  to  difcharge  care- 
"  fully  and  indullrioufly  that  trull:  which  is  committed  tome; 
**  the  other  private,  to  facriikc  for  it  my  life  and  carcafe, 
•*  which  hath  been  nourifl-ied  in  it.    Of  the  firfl  I  am  free, 
**  being  difmlficd,  dikhargcd,  and  di fabled  by  her  majelly: 
*'  Of  the  other,  nothing  can  free  me  but  death  ;  and  therefore 
no  occafion  of  my  performance  lli.ill  fooncr  offer  itfelf  but  I 
«*  (hall  meet  it  half  way.  The  indiliblublc  duty  which  I  owe 
*'  unto  her  majefty,  is  only  the  duly  of  allegiance,  which  I 
.*«  never  have,  nor  never  can  fail  in:  The  dnty  of  attendance 
"  is  no  indifToIuble  duty.    I  owe  her  majefty  the  duty  of  an 
*'  earl,  and  o&lord  marfhal  of  England.  I  have  been  content 
to  do  her  majefty  the  fervice  of  a  clerk;  but  I  can  never 
ferve  her  as  a  villain  or  Have.   B  ut  yet  you  fay  I  muft  give 
way  nftto  the  time.   So  I  do ;  for  now  that  I  fee  the  ftorni 
come,  I  have  put  myfelf  into  the  harbour.    Seneca  faith, 
we  muft  give  way  to  Fortune:  I  know  that  Fortune  is  both 
**  blind  and  ftrong,  and  therefore  I  go  as  far  as  I  can  out  of 
**  ber  way.  Yon  fay  the  remedy  is  Aot  to  ilrive :  I  neither 
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•*  ftrive  nor  fcek  for  remedy.  But,  yoa  fay,  I  muft  yield  and 
*•  fabmit;  I  can  neither  yield  myfclf  to  be  guilty,  noralloiv 
**  the  imputation  laid  upon  me  to  be  jud :  I  owe  fo  much  to 
*'  the  Author  of  all  truth,  as  I  can  never  yield  truth  to  be 
**  faifehood,  nor  faifthood  to  be  truth.  Havel  given  caafe, 
you  afic  J  and  yet  take  a  fcandal  when  I  have  done?  No: 
I  give  no  caufe,  not  fo  much  as  Fimbria^s  complaint  againll 
*•  mc ;  for  I  did  tctum  ielum  corpore  recipere:  Receive  the  whole 
'*  rv\.o;  J  into  my  b  .Jy.  1  p;i:icntly  bear  all,  and  fenfibly  feel 
.ill  ihat  1  then  reCL-ived,  when  this  fcandal  was  given  me. 
•*  >..iy  nic  re,  when  the  vilcil  of  all  indignities  are  done  unto 
•*  nic,"  .ic.  This  noble  letter,  Bacon  afterwards,  in  plead- 
ing  n^.'.iijll  V.'Xcx,  called  bold  and  prefumptuous,  and  dero- 
gatory to  her  m^jclly.    Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  38s. 

NOTE  [KK],  p.  420. 

MOST  of  queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers  feigned  love  ani 
tiflire  towards  her,  and  addreflcd  themfclves  to  her  in 
the  ililc  of  piiHion  and  gallantry.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having 
fai;;^n  into  difgrace,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend 
iiir  Robert  Cecil,  with  a  view,  00  doubt,  of  having  it  (hewa 
to  the  queen.       My  heart  was  never  broke  till  this  day, 
that  1  hear  the  queen  goes  away  fo  far  off,  whom  I  have 
•«  followed  fo  many  years,  with  fo  great  love  and  defire,  in 
fo  many  journeys,  and  am  now  left  behind  her  in  a  dark 
**  prifon  all  alone*   While  (he  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I 
"  mi^ht  hear  of  her  once  in  two  or  three  days,  my  forrows 
were  the  Icfs ;  but  even  now  my  heart  is  caft  into  the  depth 
**  of  all  mifery.   I»  that  was  wont  to  behold  her  riding  like 
AlexoMdevt  hunting  like  Diimtf,  walking  like  FenMS*  the 
*'  gentle  wind  blowing  her  ^r  hair  aboat  hir  pure  cheeks, 
**  like  a  Nymph,  fometimes  fitting  in  the  ihade  like  a  God- 
•*  defs,  fometimes  (inging  like  an  Angel,  fometimei  playing 
like  Orpheus ;  behojd  the  forrow  of  thit  world !  once  mnift 
«  hath  bereaved  jne  of  all.   O  glory  that  only  ihtneth  in 
misfortune  !  what  is  become  of  thy  aflarance?  AH  woends 
have  fears  but  that  of  fantafie :  A\l  afFeAions  dieir  relent- 
<*  iog  but  that  of  womankind.    Who  is  the  judge  of  fiiend- 
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**  fliip  but  adverfity,  or  when  is  grace  witnefled  but  in  of- 
'*  fences?    There  were  no  divinity  but  by  rcalon  of  com- 
*'  paffion :  For  revenges  are  brutifh  and  mortal.    All  thofe 
**  times  pafty  the  loves,  the  fighs,  the  forrows^  the  de&res, 
*'  cannot  they  weigh  down  one  frail  misfortune  ?  Cannot 
**  one  drop'Of  g.ill  be  hid  in  fo  great  heaps  of  fweetnefs  }  I 
**  may  then  conclude,  Spcs  ^  fortuua^  ittdat*    She  is  gone 
m  wliom  I  trnfted;  and  of  me  hath  not  One  thought 
mwtft  nor  any  isfped  of  that  wbkh  was.  Do  with  n^e 
ftow  dierefbre  what  yoa  lift.  I  am  more  weary  of  life  than 
**  they  are  delireaa  I  flioald  perKh ;  which,  if  it  had  been  for 
her»  as  it  ifl  by  her>  I  had  >boen  too  happily  bora."  Mur» 
dn,  657.   It  it  CO  be  lemarkedy  that  this  Nymph,  Venos, 
Goddefs,  Angel,  was  then  abovt  fixty.   Yet  five  or  fix  years 
after,  tut  allowed  the  laii»e  langaage  to  be  held  to  her.  $ir 
Henty  UntOQ,  her  ambafifador  in  France,  relates  to  her  a 
converfttum  which  he  had  with  Henry  IV*   The  monarch, 
after  luuving  introdoced  Unton  to  his  miftreis,  <the  fair  Ga- 
brielle,  afieed  him  how  he  liked  her?     I  aofwered  i^aringly 
**  in  her  praife,"  faid  the  minifter,  **  and  told  him,  that  if» 
**  wtthoot  ofience,  I  might  fpeak  it,  I  had  the  piftare  of  a  fitf 
more  excellent  miftrefs,  and  yet  did  her  iMdnre  come  far 
(hort  of  her  perfeftion  of  beauty.  As  you  love  mc,  faid  he, 
"  lliew  it  me,  if  you  have  it  about  you.  I  made  fome  diffi- 
culties;  yet,  upon  his  importunity,  offered  it  to  his  view 
**  very  fecretly,  holding  it  ftill  in  my  hand:  He  beheld  it 
"  with  paffion  and  admiration,  f-ying,  that  I  had  rcafon,  Je 
"  me  reruns,  protelUng,  that  he  had  never  fecn  the  like;  fo, 
"  with  great  reverence,  he  ki/Ted  it  twice  or  thrice,  I  detain- 
"  ing  it  ftill  in  my  hand,    in  the  end,  with  fome  kind  of 
"  contention,  he  took  it  from  me,  vowing,  that  I  might  take 
"  my  leave  of  it:  For  he  would  not  forego  it  for  any  trealure: 
•*  And  that,  to  poffcfs  the  favour  of  the  lively  pifture,  he 
«*  would  forfake all  the  world,  and  hold  himfelf  mod  happy ; 
with  many  other  moft  pafHon  ate  fpeeches.*'  MurdM^p,  7 1& 
■  For  farther  parttcalars  on  this  head,  fee  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  Authors,  article 
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NOTE  [LL],  p.  441. 

IT  may  not  br  amifs  to  Aibjoin  feme  pafl*ages  of  thefe 
fpccchcs;  which  may  fcrve  to  v^'we  us  a  juft  idea  of  the 
government  of  that  age,  and  of  the  political  principles 
which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Lau- 
fence  Hyde  propofed  a  bill,  entituled,  An  aft  for  the  expl3« 
nation  of  the  common  law  in  certain  cafes  of  kueri  patent* 
Mr.  Spicer  faid.  This  bill  may  touch  the  prerogative  royal» 
««hich,  ai  I  karned  the  I  ail  parliament,  is  fo  tranfcendent, 
that  the  ■  of  the  fobjed  may  not  afpire  theronnto*  Far 
be  it  therefore  from  me,  that  the  ftate  and  prerogative  royal 
of  the  prince  (hould  be  tied  by  me,  or  by  the  aft  of  any  other 
fnbjeA.  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  faid.  At  to  the  prerogative  royal  ' 
of  the  prince,  for  my  ova  parr,  I  ever  allowed  of  it;  and 
it  is  fuch  as  I  hope  will  never  be  diicufled.  The  queen,  as  flw 
is  our  Ibvereign,  hath  both  an  enlaigiag  and  reftnining 
power.  For  by  her  prerogative  flie  may  fet  at  liberty  things 
retrained  by  ftatute  law  or  otherwife,  and  (econdly,  by  her 
prerogative  (he  may  reftrain  things  which  be  at  liberty.  For 
the  lirft,  (he  may  grant  a  am  ohfimrtt  contnry  to  the  penal 
laws.-  'With  regard  to  monopolies,  and  foch  like  cafes, 
the  cafe  hath  ever  been  to  hnmble  oorfelves  nnto  her  majefty, 
and  by  petition  defire  to  have  our  grievances  remedied,  efpe> 
cially  when  the  remedy  toucheth  her  fo  nigh  in  point  of  pre- 
rogative.—I  fay,  and  I  fay  it  again,  that  we  ought  not  to^ 
deal,  to  judge,  or  meddle  with  her  majcdy's  prerogative.  I 
wifh  therefore  every  man  to  be  careful  of  this  bufinefs.  Dr. 
Dep. net  faid,  He  that  gocth  about  to  debate  her  majefty's  pre- 
rogative had  need  to  walk  warily.  Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde  faid. 
For  the  bill  itfclf,  I  made  it,  and  I  think  I  underftand  it: 
And  f.!!  be  it  from  this  heart  of  mine  to  think,  this  tongue  to 
fpcak,  or  ihi^  hand  to  write  any  thing  either  in  prejudice  or 
derogation  of  her  majefly's  prerogative-royal  and  the  ftate. 

 Mr.  Speaker,  quoth  Serjeant  Harris,  for  ought  I  fee,  the 

houfe  moveth  to  have  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  petition.  It 
mui^  then  begin  with  more  humiliation.  And  truly,  Sir,  the 
bill  is  gcod  of  itfclf,  but  the  penning  of  it  is  fomewhat  ont  9! 
courfe.  Mr.  Montagu  faid.  The  matter  is  good  and  honeft» 

and 
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Wd  t  like  tbis  ttMoer  of  proceediog  by  bill  well  cBoagK  ia 
du$  natter*   The  grievances  are  greati  and  I  would  note  oalf 
nntoyott  thus  nachk  chat  the  Uft  parlianent  we  proceeded  hy , 
Way  of  petition  >  which  had  tto  ibccefsfol  efled.   Mr.  Franctft 
Moit  faid^  I  kkiow  the  qneen't  prerogative  is  a  thing  coriooa 
to  be  dealt  withal :  yet  all  grievances  are  not  eompsrable.  X 
canndt  otter  with  my  tongue,  or  conceive  with  my  heart,  the 
great  grievances  that  the  town  and  country*  for  whiqh  I  Terve^. 
fnftreth  by  feme  of  thefe  monopolies.  It  bringeth  the  general 
profit  into  a  pHvate  hand,  and  the  end  of  all  this  is  beggary 
wid  bondage  .to  the  fsbje&s.  .We  have  a  law  for  the  true  and 
faithful  turfying  of  leather  t  There  ia  a  patent  fets  all  at  li* 
berty,  notwithftaading  that  ilatute.    Apd  to  what  purpoie  is 
k  to  do  any  thing  by  a£l  of  parliament,  ^hen  the  queen  will 
undo  thefameby  her  prerogative?  Out  of  the  Iplritof  hamL> 
Kation,  Mr.  Speaker,  J  do  fpeak  at,  there  is  no  a&  of  her's 
that  bath  been  or  is  more  derogatory  to  her  own  m^uefty,  more 
odious  to  the  ftibjeft,  more  dangerous  to  the  cQmrnonwealth; 
than  the  graotiog  of  thefe  monopolies.   Mr.  Mactin  faid,  I 
do  fpeak  for  a  town  that  grieves  and  pines  for  a  country  that 
groanetb  and  langoiflies  under  the  burden  of  monftroos  and 
uncoi^fcionable  fubftitotes  to  the  monopolitans  of  ftarch,  tin, 
fifti,  cloth)  oil,  vinegar,  fait,  and  I  know  not  what;  nay, 
what  not?  The  principaleft  commodities  both  of  my  town 
and  country  are  engroft  into  the  hands  of  thefe  blood- fuckers 
of  the  commonweahh.    If  a  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  let 
blood,  be  left  ftill  languiffiing  without  any  remedy,  how  can 
the  good  ertate  of  that  body  ftill  remain  ?  Such  is  the  ftate  of 
my  town  and  country;  the  traffic  is  taken  away,  the  inward 
and  private  commodities  are  taken  away,  and  dare  not  be 
ufed  without  the  licence  of  thefe  monopolitans.    If  thefe 
blood-fuckers  be  Hill  let  alone  to  fuck  up  the  bell  and  prin- 
cipaleft  commodities,  which  the  earth  there  hath  given  us, 
what  will  become  of  us,  from  whom  the  fruits  of  our  own  foil 
and  the  commodities  of  our  own  labour,  which,  with  the  fweat 
of  our  brows,  even  up  to  the  knees  in  mire  and  dirt,  we  have 
laboured  for,  fliall  be  taken  by  warrant  of  fupreme  authority, 
which  the  poor  fubjeft  dare  not  gainiay  i  Mc«  Qfiom  Moore 
Vol.  V*  Mia  faid. 
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faid,  we  know  the  power  of  her  majefty  cannot  be  reftrun^d' 
bv  any  af> ;  why  therefore  ihould  we  thus  talk?  Admit  w« 
flioald  make  this  ftatute  with  a  rnmohftamtti  7^  tbe  qaeen 
mvf  grant  a  patent  with  a  ««*  tiftanti^  to  crofs  this  mom  oi^ 
fattttn  I  think  therefore  it  agreeih  more  with  the  gravity  and 
wifdom  of  this  houfe  to  proceed  with  all  komblenefs  by  pefi-* 
tiott  than  bill.   Mr.  Downland  faid.  At  1  woold  be  no  let  or 
overvf  hemeot  in  any  tiring,  fo  I  am  not  fottiih  or  fenfelefs  of 
the  common  grievance  of  the  commonwealth.   If  we  proceed 
by  way  of  petition,  we  can  km  no  more  gradoot  anfwer, 
than  we  had  the  laik  parliament  to  onr  petition.  But  fince  tbac 
parliament,  we  have  no  reformation.   Sir  Robert  Wroth  faidj 
I  fpeak,  and  I  fpeak  it  boldly,  tbefe  patentees  are  worfe  than 
ever  they  were.  Mr-  Havward  Townibid  propofed,  that 
tbey  fliould  make  foit  to  her  majcfty,  not  only  to  repeal  all 
monopolies  grievons  to  the  fobjeft,  but  alio  diat  it  would 
pleafe  her  majedy  to  give  the  parliament'feave  to  make  an 
aft  that  they  might  be  of  no  more  fbrce^  validity,  or  efTea, 
than  they  are  at  the  common  law,  without  the  ftrength  of  her 
prerogative.    Which  though  we  might  now  do,  and  the  aft 
being  fo  reafonable,  we  might  affure  ourfelves  her  majfrty 
would  not  delay  the  pafling  thereof,  yet  we,  her  loving  fub- 
jca^,  &c.  would  not  offer,  without  her  privity  and  confent 
(the  caufe  fo  nearly  touching  her  prcrogaiive),  or  go  about 
10  do  any  fuch  aft.  ♦ 

On  a  fubfcqucnt  day  the  bill  againft  monopolies  was  agaiij 
introduced,  and  Mr.  Spiccr  faid,  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  offer  • 
to  tic  her  majefty's  hands  by  aft  of  parliament,  when  flic  may 
loofen  herfclf  at  her  plea(ure.  Mr  Davies  faid,  God  hath 
given  that  power  to  abfolutc  princes,  which  he  attributes  tO 
himfelf.  Dixi  ^uod  Dii  tjlis.  (N.  B.  This  axiom  he  appliet 
to  the  kings  of  England.)  Mr.  fecretary  Cecil  faid,  I  am  fcr- 
vant  to  the  queen,  and  before  I  would  fpeak  and  give  confent 
to  a  cafe  that  fliould  debafc  her  prerogative,  or  abridge  it,  I 
would  wifli  that  my  tongue  were  cut  out  of  toy  head.  I  am 
0  fure  there  were  law-makers  before  there  were  laws :  (Mean* 

ing,  I  fuppofc,  that  the  foverciga  was  above  the  laws.)  One 
|eiiaemaa  weat  ab^Ot  to  j>oiier«  as,  with  ihe  mqitiQo  9f  tho 
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taw  in  an  ancient  record  of  5  or  7  of  E  Jward  the  third.  Likely 
enough  to  be  true  in  that  time,  when  the  king  was  afraid  of 
the  fubjeit.  If  you  fiind  upon  law,  a-  ddiiputeof  the  pre- 
rogative, hark  ye  what  Braclon  fays,  Pru'rcgati'vam  nojlram 
nemo  audeat  difputare.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  like  not  thefe 
courlcs  fhould  be  taken.  And  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  fhould  pcr- 
iform  the  charge  her  majcfty  gave  unto  you,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  parliament,  not  to  receive  bills  of  this  nature:  For  her 
innjeily's  ears  be  open  to  ail  grievances,  and  her  band«  (Iretch- 
ed  out  CO  every  man^s  petitions. — When  the  prince  difpeniea 
with  a  penal  law,  that  is  left  to  the  alteration  of  fovereignty^ 
tha:  is  good  and  irrevocable.  Mr.  Montagae  faid,  lam  loth 
to  fpeak  what  I  know,  left,  perhaps,  I  ihould  difpleafe.  The 
prerogative  royal  is  that  which  is  now  in  queftion,  and  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  have  ever  allowed  and  maintained*  Let 
ttt  therefore  apply  by  petition  to  her  majefty. 

After  the  fpeaker  told  the  hoole  that  theqneen  had  anool* 
led  many  of  the  pateits,  Mr.  Francb  More  find,  I  mnftioonftif, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  moved  the  hooie  both  the  laft  parlkmeat  and 
this,  touching  this  point;  bat  I  never  meant  (and  I  hope  the 
honfe  thinkeih  fo)  to  fet  limits  and  boonds  to  the  prerogative 
royal.  He  proceeds  to  move,  that  thanks  flioold  be  given  to 
her  majefty ;  and  ftlib.  that  whereas  divers  fpeeches  have  been 
moved  extravagantly  in  the  hoeie,  which  doabtleA  have  been 
told  her  majedy,  and  perhaps  ill  conceived  of  by  her,  Mr. 
Speaker  wonld  apologise,  and  humbly  crave  pardon  for  the 
fame,  N.  B.  Thefe  extract  were  taken  by  Towniend,  a 
member  of  the  houfe,  who  was  no  courtier;  and  the  extrava- 
gance  of  the  fpeeches  feeyis  rather  to  be  on  the  other  fide :  Ic 
will  certainly  appear  ftrange  to  us,  that  this  liberty  ihould  be 
thought  extravagant.  However,  the  queen,  notwithftanding 
her  cajoling  the  huufe,  was  foill  fatisfied  with  thefe  proceed* 
ings,  that  (he  fpoke  of  them  pecvilhiy  in  her  concluding 
fpcech,  and  told  them  that  fhe  perceived  that  private  refpedi 
with  them  were  privately  mafqucd  under  public  prefeace* 
D'Ewes,  p.  619. 

There  were  fome  other  topics,  in  favour  of  prerogative,  llill 
more  extravagantj  advanced  in  the  houfe  this  parliament. 

M  m  2  When 
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When  the  qucftion  of  the  fubfidy  wa»  before  them,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Heyle  faid,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  much  chat  the  hoofb 
fliould  (land  upon  granting  of  a'fabfidjr  or  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, when  all  we  have  u  her  majefty's,  and  Ihe  may  lawfully 
at  her  pleafure  take  it  from  os :  Yea,  fhe  hath  as  moch  right 
to  all  our  lands  and  goods  as  to  any  rerenOe  of  her  crown,' 
/it  which  all  the  hnufe  hemmed,  and  laaghed,  and  talked. 
Well,  quoth  ferjeant  Heyle,  all  your  hemming  (hall  not  pat 
me  out  of  countenance.  So  Mr.  Speaker  ftood  up  and  faid. 
It  is  a  great  diforder,  that  this  houfe  ihould  be  ib  sfed.— So 
the  faid  ferjeant  proceeded,  and  when  he  had  fpoken  a  little 
while,  the  houfe  hemmed  again;  and  ib  he  fat  down.  In  hit 
latccf  IjHcch,  he  faid,  he  could  prove  his  former  portion  by 
prcvedcius  in  the  lime  of  Henry  the  third,  king  John,  king 
Stephen,  &c.  which  was  the  occafion  of  their  hemming, 
D'l^we-,  p.  633.  It  is  obfcrvable,  that  Heyle  was  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  a  man  of  charadcr.  Winwood,  vol  i.  p.  290, 
And  though  the  hourcin  general  (hewed  ih'-ir  difapprobatioOy 
00  one  cared  to  take  him  down,  or  oppofe  thefe  monflroua 
po&cions.  It  was  alfo  aHerted  this  fe(&on,  (hat  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Roman  coaful  was  pofl*eiIied  of  the  power  of  re- 
jeAing  or  admiuing  motions  in  the  fenate,  the  fpeaker  might 
either  admit  or  rejcA  bills  in  the  houfe.  D'£wes,  p.  677. 
The  houfe  declared  themTelret  againft  this  opinion  s  but  the 
very  propoXal  of  it  ii4i  proof  at  what  a  low  ebb  liberty  was  at 
that  tiiae  in  England. 

In  the  year  1591,  the  judges  made  a  folemn  decree,  that 
England  was  an  abfolutc  empire,  of  which  the  king  was  the 
head.  In  confequence  of  this  opinion,  they  determined,* that> 
C?en  if  the  a£l  of  the  firfl  of  Elizabeth  had  never  been  made, 
the  king  was  fupreme  head  of  the  church ;  and  might  have 
eteded,  by  bis  prtrogative,  fuch  a  court  as  the  ecdefiaitical 
commiffioa :  For  that  be  was  the  head  of  all  his  fob}e^  Now 
that  court  was  plainly  arbitrary :  The  inference  is,  that  hia 
power  was  equally  abibliite  over  the  laity*  See  Coke'i  K«« 
ports,  p.  ^.  Candrey'i  die, 
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NOTE  [MM],  p.  471.  • 

WE  have  remarked  before,  that  Harrifon,  in  book  i!, 
chap.  II.  fays,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI :I.  there 
were  hanged  feventy-two  thoufand  thieves  and  rotgues  (bifida 
thtr  makfa&mrs )  \  this  makes  about  two  thoufand  a  years 
But  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  fame  author  fays,  there 
were  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  a  year  hanged  for 
theft  and  robbery:  So  much  had  the  times  mended.  But  in 
our  age,  there  are  not  forcy  a  year  hanged  for  thofe  crimes  in 
all  England.  Yet  Harrifon  complains  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
Jaws,  that  there  were  fo  few  fuch  rogues  puniflied  in  hi.s  time. 
Our  vulgar  prepofleflion,  in  favour  of  the  morals  of  former 
and  ruacagci,  is  very  abfurd,  and  ill-grounded.  The  fame 
author  fays,  chap,  jo,  that  there  were  computed  to  be  10,000 
gypfies  in  England;  a  fpecies  of  banditti,  introduced  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  he  adds,  that  there  will  be  no 
way  of  extirpating  them,  by  the  ordinary  courfc  of  jullice  : 
The  queen  mull  employ  martial  law  againft  them.  Thatrace 
]ias  now  almoft  totally  difappearcd  in  England,  and  even  in 
Scotland,  where  there  were  fome  remains  of  them  a  few  years 
ago.  However  arbitrary  the  exercife  of  martial  law  in  the 
crown,  it  appears,  that  no  body  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  en- 
tertained any  jealoufy  of  it.  -  ' 

NOTE  [NN],  p.  480.  "  • 

HA  R  R I  s  o  N ,  in  bis  De/cription  of  Britain  ^  printed  in  1 577, 
bus  tb* fallowing paffag$%  chap.  13.  Certes,  there  is  no 
prince  in  Europe  that  hath  a  more  beautiful  fort  of  fhips  than 
the  queen's  majeily  of  England  at  this  prefent;  and  thofe  ge- 
nerally are  of  fuch  exceeding  force,  that  two  of  them  being 
well  appointed  and  furnifticd  as  they  ought,  will  not  let  to 
encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them  of  other  countries,  and 
either  bow^ge  them  or  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  may  not 
bring  them  home. — The  queen*s  highncfs  hath  at  this  pre- 
fent already  made  and  furnifhed  to  the  number  of  one  and 
twenty  great  (hips,  which  lie  for  the  moll  part  in  Gillingham 

road*  $eiide  ihefe»  her  grace  hath  other  in  hand  alfo,  of 
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whom  liereafter»  at  tfceir  turns  do  earn  aboot,  I  will  not  let  ta 
leave  fome  farther  lemenibrance.  She  htth  Ukewiie  three 
•ouble  galliet,  the  Speedwell,  the  Trycright,  and  the  Bladb 
Galley,  with  the  fight  whereof,  and  the  reft  of  the  navy-  ' 
royal,  it  is  incredible  to  fay  how  marvel  Ion  fly  her  grace  is  de-^ 
lighted  ;  and  not  without  great  caufc,  fith  by  their  means  her 
coaftsare  kept  in  quiet,  and  fundry  foreign  enemies  put  back, 
which  otherwifc  would  invade  us.  yfj/er /peaking  of  the  mer- 
tbant  fi'pSt  he  fays  are  commonly  ejiimated  a/  ly  or  iS 

kundreJ,  he  ecntinues.    I  add,  tliciefore,  to  the  end  all  men 
(hould  undcrftandfomcwhatof  \.\\c  great  maffcs  of  treafure,  daily 
employed  upon  ournvy,  how  there  arc  few  of  thofe  fhips  of 
the  ftxH  and  fecond  fort  (that  is  of  the  merchant  ihips),  that 
being  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  faili  arc  not  worth  one 
thoufaiid  pounds,  or  three  thoufand  duckats  at  the  JeaH,  if 
they  ihould  prefently  be  fold.   What  fliall  we  then  think  of 
fhe  navy>royaI,  of  which  fome  one  veilel  ia  worth  two  of  the 
•tber,  as  the  ihipwright  has  often  told  me?-— It  is  poflible 
that  ibme  covetous  peHon*  hearing  this  report*  mil  either  not 
credit  at  all*  or  fappofe  money  ip  employed  to  be  nothing 
profitable  to  the  ^ oaen's  coiXers ;  as  a  good  hoiband  faid  once^ 
when  he  heard  that  provifions  flionld  be  made  ior  annoor, 
viiluBg  the  queen's  money  to  be  rather  laid  ont  to  fome  fpee- 
dybr  retnm  of  gain  onto  her  grace :  Bet  if  he  w!ft  that  the 
good-keeping  of  the  (ea  is  the  fafegoard  of  our  land,  he  would 
itfter  his  cenfure,  and  foon  give  over  bis  jadgment.  Sfiaking 
rfthe  forcflt^  this  author  fays.  An  inMte  deal  of  wood  hath 
been  deftroyed  within  thefe  few  years,  and  I  dare  aiBrm,  that, 
if  wood  do  go  To  fall  to  decay  in  the  next  hundred  years  of 
grace,  as  they  have  done,  or  arc  like  to  do  in  this,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  fca-coal  will  be  good  merchandize  even  in  the 
city  of  Loixlon.    Harrilbn's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  a  very 
few  years:  For  about  1615,  there  were  200  fail  employed  io 
carrying  coal  to  London,   bee  Andcrfon^  vol.  i.  pt  ^i^^* 
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NOTE  [OO],  p.  4S7. 

1IFE  of  Burleigh  publiftied  by  Collins,  p.  44.  The  aa- 
>  thor  hints,  that  this  quantity  of  plaie  was  confidercd 
only  as  fmall  in  a  man  of  Burleigh's  rank.    His  words  are, 
his  plate  *ivas  not  above  fourteen  or ff teen  thou/and  pounds  :  That 
he  means  pounds  weight  is  evident.    For,  by  Burleigh's  will, 
which  is  annexed  to  his  life,  that  nobleman  gives  away  in  le- 
gacies, to  friends  and  relations,  near  four  thoufand  pound* 
weight*  which  would  have  been  above  twelve  thoufand  pounds 
Aerliog  in  value*    The  remainder  he  orders  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  portions ;  the  half  to  his  eldeft  fon  and  heir;  the 
other  half  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  fecond  fon  and 
three  daughters.    Were  we  therefore  to  iinderiland  the  whole 
value  of  his  plate  to  be  only  14  or  15,000  pounds  fterling» 
kft  not  .the  tenth  of  it  to  the  heir  of  his  family. 

NOTE  [PP],  p.  488. 

HARRISON  fays,  **  the  greateft  part  of  our  building  in  the 
**  cities  and  good  towns  of  England  confifteth  only  of 
«*  timber,  caft  over  with  thick  clay  to  keep  out  the  wind, 
**  Certes,  this  rude  kind  of  building  made  the  Spaniards  ia 
♦*  queen  Mary's  days  to  wonder;  but  chiefly  when  they  faw 
that  large  diet  was  ufed  in  many  of  thefe  fo  homely  cottages^ 
**  infomuch  that  one  of  no  fmall  reputation  amongft  them 
«'  faid,  after  (his  manner  ;  thefe  Englifli,  quoth  he,  have 
**  their  houfes  made  of  fticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  com- 
*'  monly  fo  well  as  the  king.    Whereby  it  appeareih,  that  he 
*•  liked  better  of  our  good  fare  in  fuch  coarfe  cabins,  than  of 
*•  their  own  thin  diet  in  their  princely  habitations  and  pa- 
**  laces.    The  clay  with  which  our  houfes  :  re  commonly  im- 
**  panelled  is  either  white,  red,  or  blue."   Book  ii.  chap.  12. 
The  author  adds,  that  the  new  houfes  of  the  nobility  are  com- 
monly of  brick  or  ftone,  and  that  glaiis  windows  were  begin* 
lUng  to  be  vfed  in  £DglaQd« 
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NOTE  [0(^1,  p.  491. 

^  I  ^  H  E  following  are  the  words  cf  Roger  Afcham,  the 
X  qaccn's  preceptor.  *•  It  is  your  ftiame  (I  fpeafc  toyoii 
•*  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England),  that  one  maid 
•*  fliould  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  of  learpini:,  andknow- 
•*  ledge  of  divirs  tongues.    Point  out  f:x  of  the  beft  given. 

gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  tl^.cy  together  (how  not  fo 
••  much  good  will,  fpcr.d  not  fo  much  lime,  bellow  not  fo 
many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  conftantly,  for  the  encrcafc 
•*  of  learning  and  knowledge  as  doth  the  queen's  rnajelly 
**  hcrfclf.    Yea,  I  believe,  that,  bcfides  her  pcrfe6l  readinefs 
•*  in  Latin,  Italian,  French  and  Spanifh,  flic  readeth  here 
•*  now  at  Windf  r  more  Greek  c.  ery  day,  than  fome  preben- 
**  dary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole  week. — Amongft 
*'  all  the  benefits  which  God  had  blcilcd  me  withal,  next  the 
•*  knowledge  of  ChrilVs  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  greate((ji 
that  it  pleafed  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minifter  ia 
fetting  forward  thefe  excellent  gifts  of  learning,"  &c.  Page 
.  t^t.   Truly,  fays  Harrifon,  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  US  now  to 
hear  of  a  courtier  which  hftth  but  liis  own  Ungoage;  and  to 
fay  how  many  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  ire  that,  befidct 
found  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues*  are  thereto 
Bolefs  Ikilful  in  the  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  fome 
0Be  9f  them,  it  refteth  not  in  me,  fith  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
m  iha  Boblemen  and  gentlemen  do  farmonnt  in  thia  behalf* 
•  lb  theft  come  little  or  nothing  at  all  behind  them  for  their 
parts;  which  iodnftry  God  continoe.— The  ftranger,  that 
enteieth  in  thecoart  of  England  apon  the  fudden,  ihall  rather 
imagine  himfelf  to  come  into  fome  public  (chool  of  the  oni- 
Yer6ty,  where  many  give  ear  to  one  that  readeth  onto  them^ 
than  into  a  prince's  palace,  if  yon  confer  thus  with  thoft  of 
other  nations.   Defcription  of  Britain,  book  ii*  chap.  15,* 
^y  this  account  the  court  had  profited  by  the  example  of  the 
queen  t  The  fober  way  of  lift  praftifed  by  the  Udies  of  Elua- 
bcth's  court  appears  from  the  fame  anthor.  Reading,  fpinoing, 
and  needle  work  occupied  the  elder ;  mnfic  the  younger. :  n« 
UM,  • 

»• 

END  W  THB  FIFTH  YOLUMl. 
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